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SKETCHES  OE  UTAH  SCENERY. 


VI. 

THE  COTTONOOOD  CANYONS. 

PART  FIRST. 

pAR  in  the  west 
1  there  lies  a  de- 
sertland, where 
the  mountains 
Lift,  through 
perpetual  snow 
their  lofty 
and  luminous 
summits. 
Down  from 
their  jugged 
ravines,  where 
the  gorge,  like 
a  gateway, 

Opens  a  passage  rude  . 

Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound, 
descend  to  the  ocean, 

Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loved  and 
solemn  vibrations. 

Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins 
of  swift  running  rivers; 

And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite 
monk  of  the  desert, 

Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for 
roots  by  the  brookside. 

And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crys¬ 
talline  heaven, 

Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inserted 
above  them.  — Longfellow. 

The  Wasatch  Mountains,  as  a 
summer  resort,  are  becoming  better 
known  with  each  year  that  passes,  not 
only  to  our  local  citizens  but  also  to 
those  that  come  from  afar.  Soon  their 


numerous  and  imposing  canons,  their 
trout  streams,  their  high  lakelets  will  be 
as  often  referred  to  by  the  tourist  world 
as  those  of  Colorado  and  other  places, 
that,  heretofore,  have  held  a  monopoly 
upon  their  attention. 

The  range  is  an  exceedingly  grand 
one,  abounding  in  bold,  picturesque  and 
rugged  features  such  as  the  sketcher 
and  sightseer  loves.  Great  peaks 
rise  at  frequent  intervals  along  its 
length  —  dome,  pyramidal  or  hedge 
shaped.  It  has  beetling  cliffs  and  im¬ 
mense  ridges;  wild  ravines;  deep, 
rocky  and  winding  canons;  high  and 
lovely  pools  of  water,  the  sources  of 
roaring,  impetuous  streams,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  scenery,  romantic,  or 
bleakly  desolate  as  the  case  might  be; 
pine  and  fir  forests;  in  short,  all  the 
more  notable  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  that  class  of  mountain  scenery 
now  known  as  distinctively  western. 

Among  the  many  canons  which 
traverse  it,  none  are  more  deservedly 
famous  than  the  two  Cottonwoods,  the 
Big  and  the  Little.  They  open  out 
into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  are  cut 
through  the  most  important  position, 
both  for  science  and  geological  in¬ 
terest,  of  the  entire  range. 

Ice  seems  to  have  been  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  formation  of  both 
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canons,  the  Little  Cottonwood  especi¬ 
ally  so — ice,  the  resistless  plow  of  na¬ 
ture,  with  which  he  sat  to  work  level¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  after  he  had  lifted 
them  up  to  the  pine  eminence,  as 
though  she,  like  Fortune  at  her  wheel, 
took  perpetual  delight  in  the  alternate 
exaltation  of  the  lovely  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  proud. 

That  the  Wasatch  summits  were 
once  covered  with  a  vast  coating  of 
ice  there  can  be  no  doubt  and  that  as 
the  glaciers  from  it  crept  down  to  the 
valleys  they  hollowed  out  the  various 
canons  is  equally  evident.  Once  they 
came  out  into  the  valley  itself,  which 
of  course  was  then  covered  with  the 
ancient  Bonneville,  with  whose  succes¬ 
sive  shore  lines  all  residents  of  and 
visitors  to  the  valleys  east  of  the 
Wasatch  are  familiar.  Then  the 
Cottonwoods  must  have  been  filled  by 
glaciers  similiar  in  vastness  and  power 
to  those  that  debouche  into  Sitka  Bay 
Irom  the  Alaskan  Alps.  Cracking, 
grinding,  polishing  rivers  of  ice,  that 
must  have  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  this  region,  if,  indeed, 
they  had  then  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

In  going  up  either  the  Big  or  the 
Little  Cottonwood  Canons,  one  sees 
from  time  to  time,  great  causeways  of 
boulders  across  them,  so  firmly 
built,  welded  together,  that  the  ele¬ 
ments,  wearing  against  them  for  cen¬ 
turies,  have  failed  to  dentify  them, 
the  present  streams  of  water  having 
only  forced  a  narrow  channel  through 
them,  or  being  compelled  to  tumble 
over  them  in  cascades  or  water  falls. 
These  are  the  terminal  moraines;  the 
spots  where  the  icy  masses  made  a 
halt  and  paused  awhile,  as  they  re¬ 
treated  slowly  up  the  great  pathways 
they  had  made  for  themselves,  where 


climatic  changes  doomed  them  to  ex¬ 
tinction. 

One  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
great  battle  going  on  between  the  op¬ 
posing  forces,  heat  and  cold. 

Those  hollows,  high  among  the 
peaks,  which  we  now  find  occupied  by 
crystal  lakelets  of  water,  are  those 
whence  the  glaciers  started  forth  in 
their  youthful  strength,  and  to  which 
they  retreated  in  their  weak  old  age, 
at  once  both  their  cradles  and  their 
graves. 

Lakes  Catherine,  Martha  and  Mary, 
at  the  head  of  the  Big  Cottonwood, 
and  Lake  Minnie,  at  the  head  of  the 
Little  Cottonwood,  lie  in  such  ice- 
formed  hollows. 

The  flora  of  the  Cottonwoods  is 
abundant  and  beautiful;  nowhere  has 
the  writer  seen  more  beautiful  wild 
flowers.  Upon  the  slope  of  mountain 
between  the  little  town  of  Alta,  and 
the  shore  of  the  lake  last  named,  what 
a  profusion! 

We  see  them  on  every  hand,  almost 
countless  in  variety  as  well  as  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  botanist,  no  doubt,  would 
find  his  greatest  pleasure  among  them 
arise  from  his  labors  regaling  each 
flower  with  proper  genus,  to  this 
family  or  that,  and  while  doing  so  in 
all  likelihood  would  see  a  hundred 
things  about  them  unnoticeable  to  the 
general  observer.  And  the  artist 
would  be  cognizant  of  their  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  colors,  separate  or  in 
mass;  but  every  one,  to  whom  beauty 
appeals,  must  feel  a  flush  of  joy  at  the 
lovely  spectacle  they  present. 

The  writer  has  suggested  to  several 
of  our  lady  artists,  what  to  him  seems 
would  be  a  labor  of  love,  the  task  of 
painting  these  wild  flowers,  with 
glimpses  of  their  homes.  What,  for 
instance  more  suitable  for  a  sweet 
little  vignette  than  a  group  of  the 
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queen-like  Columbine — white,  cream 
or  lavender — as  they  stand  by  the  side 
of  a  gnarled  pine  or  fir  trunk,  or  by 
some  granite  boulders,  with  bright 
moss  cushions  in  its  fissures  or  a  mass 
of  the  gorgeous  mimulus  by  a  block  of 
cold-gray  lime  stone;  or  the  geran¬ 
iums,  upon  some  hill-side  damp  with 
the  trickling  waters  of  a  spring;  or  the 
starry  asters  by  the  side  of  luxuriant 
grasses;  or  the  golden  buttercups,  or 
purple  epilobiums  by  the  side  of  a 
pallid  snow  bank?  This  rich  an  un¬ 
used  field  is  certainly  worthy  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  our  article,  in  this 
number,  we  will  devote  exclusively  to 
special  features  of  the  Little  Cotton¬ 
wood,  which  is  the  one  farthest  to 
the  south. 

Granite  is  the  name  of  a  quarry  near 
the  mouth  of  the  canon,  and  there  the 
rock  is  obtained  which  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  Temple 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  quarry  men 
have  their  houses  near  by, — little  cot¬ 
tages  amid  thickets  of  maple  and 
oak.  As  the  place  offers  advantage 
for  landscape  gardening  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  it,  and  rills  of 
water,  basins  filled  with  the  same  crys¬ 
tal  fluid,  and  fountains  play  their 
part.  Paths  wind  around  amid  the 
trees,  and  great  fragments  of  fallen 
granite  are  edged  around  by  such 
flowers  as  find  the  place  congenial,  or 
covered  over  by  trailing  plants. 

The  surroundings  are  very  wild. 
Stupendous  walls  of  granite  rise  on 
either  hand.  The  erosive  action  of  the 
ice  is  plainly  visible.  The  granite  is  a 
pale  gray,  white,  really,  in  sunshine, 
and  the  walls  are  crested  with  groves 
of  the  pale  green  condor  fir. 

Boulder  Falls  form  the  gem  piece 
of  scenery  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
canon.  As  picturesque  a  bit  of  wild 


nature  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  A 
monster  boulder  thousands  of  tons  in 
weight  fell  from  the  mountain  side 
centuries  upon  centuries  ago;  as  it 
struck  the  canon  below  it  broke  in 
halves,  one  half  lying  in  the  stream’s 
bed,  the  other  standing  upright.  Over 
the  prostrate  half  the 
stream  takes  its  way 
and  the  swift  run¬ 
ning  waters  have 
polished  the  granite 
into  glassy  smooth¬ 
ness.  As  the  stream 
leaps  off  the  edge  of 
one  piece  of  granite 
it  strikes  the  face  of 
the  other  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  masses 
of  boiling  foam. 

The  Little  Cot¬ 
tonwood  stream  is  of 
singular  purity.  As 
it  plays  and  smiles 
among  the  boulders 
and  ledges,  its  spark¬ 
ling  clearness  serves 
to  make  more  bright 
the  scene  through 
which  it  flows. 

Commencing  at 
Wasatch,  near  the 
canon  mouth,  and 
extending  up  to  Al¬ 
ta,  the  mining  town 
at  the  head,  there  is 
a  tramway  construc¬ 
ted  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  ores  from 
the  once  famous 
Eminence  Mine,  the 
Flagstsff  and  others . 

A  ride  down  this 
tramway  (nine 
miles)  in  one  of  the 
sleigh-shaped  cars 
and  at  a  dizzy  speed 
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is  an  exciting  and  novel  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  ascent  journey  is  made  with  the 
aid  of  mules,  three  or  four  of  these 
animals  going  in  single  file,  drag  the 
car  up  the  heavy  grade.  One  gets 
ample  time  to  observe  the  canon  from 
end  to  end.  We  see  steep  ravines, 
some  shagged  with  fir  trees,  and  others 
merely  desolate  wastes  of  rock;  down 
some  torrents  come  twining,  all 
white  with  foam,  and  we  hear  their 
voices,  though  they  are  so  far  off  that 
they  come  to  us  only  as  plaintive  mur¬ 
murs.  Over  the  ravine  we  see  the  sharp 
crests  of  granite  or  quartzite  peaks. 

Lion  Hill  and  Superior  Gulch  are 
at  the  terminus  of  this  ride.  We  skirt 
around  the  base  of  the  one,  and  a 
noble  mass  of  mountain  it  is,  and  we 
look  up  the  rock-bristling  sides  of  the 
other.  This  part  of  the  canon  has  a 
tragic  history.  Many  deaths  from 
snowslides  have  occurred  around  the 
base  of  Lion  Hill ;  in  fact  the  long  series 
of  casualties  arising  from  that  cause 
was  inaugurated  there.  The  dashing 
of  a  miner  from  the  mountain  side  into 
the  canon  below  was  the  first  recorded 
accident. 

The  illustration, — A  Pool  at  the  Base 
of  Lone  Peak,  which  serves  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  this  number  of  the  journal,  was 
not  sketched  in  the  canon  proper, 
but  at  the  head  of  a  side  ravine  to  the 
south.  As  we  did  with  our  last  illus¬ 
trations  we  will  do  with  this — describe 
it  with  an  extract  from  a  diary  journal. 

“August  22nd,  1883.  The  predic¬ 
tion  made  by  friend  H - ,  turned 

out  to  be  quiet  correct;  Cullins  was 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  He  had 
that  quiet,  reserved,  deliberate  way  of 
speaking  and  acting  which  marks  the 
true  mountaineer.  We  had  not  been 
more  than  half  an  hour  on  the  road  be¬ 
fore  we  felt  sure  that  one  guest  would 


be  successful.  He  made  no  promises, 
nor  did  he  try  to  impress  upon  us  his 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  at  once  put  confidence  in  the 
man. 

Leaving  Alta  at  an  early  hour,  we 
went  down  the  canon  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  then  took  a  logging 
trail  that  commenced  to  climb  along  the 
side  of  a  heavily  timbered  hill. 

Our  ponies  were  excellent;  give 
them  the  reins,  and  they  climbed  the 
steep  with  wonderful  agility. 

The  patient  brutes  had  evidently 
climbed  the  mountains  many  a  time 
before. 

At  length  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  timber  line.  Above 
us  the  Lone  Peak  lifted  itself,  a  shaft 
of  granite,  without  a  tree,  shrub  or 
even  lichen,  apparently,  upon  its 
gleaming  sides.  Only  in  its  fissures 
there  was  white,  unsullied  snow. 

Leaving  our  horses  at  the  edge  of  a 
fir  wood,  we  made  our  way  on  foot  to¬ 
ward  the  base  of  the  peak.  As  the 
day  was  fine,  the  sky  a  deep  blue,  with 
light,  fleecy  clouds  passing  across  it 
from  time  to  time,  all  was  beautiful 
enough.  But  those  granite  heights 
must  be  terrible  indeed  during  the 
passing  of  a  heavy  thunder  storm. 

11  one  would  see  how  the  strength  of 
the  seemingly  ever-enduring  mountain 
is  being  wasted  away,  there  could  not 
be  a  better  place  than  this  region  up 
between  the  Little  Cottonwood  and  the 
American  Fork.  From  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  a  thousand  years  would  show  no 
difference  in  form  of  these  great  peaks; 
and  yet  when  we  are  up  among  them 
one  can  see  their  ruin  going  forward. 
Seas  of  debris  are  around  them ;  blocks 
ofgranite,  some  old  and  weather-worn, 
and  others  whose  freshly  fractured 
edges  aresharp  as  newly  ground  hatch¬ 
ets. 
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But  the  mind  grows  weary  when  try¬ 
ing  to  project  itself  forward  into  the  re¬ 
mote  time,  when  the  elements  shall  have 
worn  away  such  a  vast  mass  of  granite 
as  that  awful  pyramid  of  Lone  Peak. 
At  the  base  of  the  peak  we  found  two 
lovely  pools  of  water.  They  were  too 
small  even  to  be  called  lakelets;  but  in 
such  magnificent  settings  they  were 
worthy  a  place  in  the  sketch  book .  The 
solitude  was  almost  oppressive;  the  sil¬ 
ence  unbearable.  Wetriedtosing  but 
one’s  voice  sounded  strangely  up  there: 


quite  ineffectual  to  stir  the  air,  the 
sand  waves  seemed  to  die  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  We  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

While  the  sketches  were  being  made, 
Mr.  Cullins  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
edge  of  a  neighboring  ridge.  He  said 
it  was  sharp  as  a  knife:  and  moreover 
he  had  grown  dizzy,  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  with  him.  But  the  view,  he 
said, — well!  if  he  could  only  find  words 

to  describe  it - ” 

Alfred  Lambourne. 


YOU  OR  1 


If  wrc  could  know 

Which  of  us,  darling,  would  be  the  first  to  go, 
Who  would  be  first  to  breast  the  swelling  tide, 
And  step  alone  upon  the  other  side — 

If  we  could  know! 

If  it  were  you, 

Should  I  walk  softly,  keeping  death  in  view? 
Should  I  my  love  to  you  more  oft  express? 

Or  should  I  grieve  you,  darling,  any  less — 

If  it  were  you? 

If  it  were  I, 

Should  I  improve  the  moments  slipping  by? 
Should  I  more  closely  follow  God’s  great  plan? 


Be  filled  with  sweeter  charity  to  man — 

If  it  were  I? 

If  we  could  know! 

We  cannot,  darling,  and  ’tis  better  so. 

I  should  forget,  just  as  I  do  to-dav, 

And  walk  along  the  same  old  stumbling  way — 
If  I  could  know. 

I  would  not  know 

Which  of  us,  darling,  will  be  first  to  go. 

I  only  wish  the  space  may  not  be  long 
Between  the  parting  and  the  greeting  song; 
But  when,  or  where,  or  how,  we’re  called  to 

go— 

I  would  not  know. 
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A  curious  and  interesting-  volume 
might  be  made  of  the  great  actions 
which  have  been  performed  by  persons 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved 
— the  glories  of  the  anonymous.  His¬ 
tory  has  been  careful  to  embalm  most 
of  its  heroes,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  are  only  recorded  in  their  acts  is 
larger  than  would  be  thought  They 
just  missed  immortality,  and  yet  they 
must  have  caught  some  satisfying 
glimpse  of  fame  before  they  died. 
There  was  that  Roman  soldier,  for 
instance,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
imbedded  in  ashes  as  he  stood  within 
his  sentry-box  at  the  gate  of  the  buried 
city  of  Herculaneum.  For  eighteen 
centuries  he  kept  his  death-watch 
there,  faithful  to  his  post,  and  yet 
amid  the  fiery  shower  he  must  have 
felt  a  premonition  that  some  dav  his 
bones  would  testify  to  his  brave  fidelity. 
There  was  the  Spartan,  sole  survivor 
of  the  three  hundred,  who,  with  a 
mortal  wound  in  his  breast,  crawled 
wearily  back  to  announce  the  brilliant 
defense  of  Thermopylae  and  then  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  city’s  rulers. 
There,  again,  was  the  patriotic  peasant 
of  the  Tyrol  who  offered  himself  as  a 
guide  to  lead  astray  in  the  mountains  the 
army  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals 
and  faced  with  smiles  the  muskets 
that  took  his  life,  refusing  to  reveal  his 
identity.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  his 
country. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  these  instances  of 
anonymous  merit  and  fame.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
grateful  leper  who  returned  to  give 
thanks  after  he  was  cleansed;  or  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  nor  even  of  the 
centurion  whose  faith  healed  his  sick 


servant,  though  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  note  in  Caper¬ 
naum,  where  he  was  stationed.  It 
must  have  been  of  design  that  the 
names  are  omitted,  with  the  intention, 
perhaps,  to  teach  that  deeds  are 
mightier  than  names.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  story  of  the  lame  man 
at  the  “gate  called  Beautiful,”  who 
rose  and  walked  when  Peter  bade  him, 
would  have  been  less  attractive  had  the 
name  of  the  man  been  blazoned  to  the 
world.  It  was  glory  enough  that  the 
life-long  cripple  had  been  healed. 

The  world  is  more  unselfish  th.m  we 
think.  There  are  unrecorded  heroes 
who  risk  their  lives  to.  save  a  stranger 
from  drowning;  who  dare  grave  perils 
to  give  tidings  of  approaching  floods, 
broken  bridges  on  railway  lines  or  the 
suffocating  smoke  and  devouring 
flame  of  a  conflagration;  who  never  for 
an  instant  hesitate  to  interpose  them¬ 
selves  between  disaster  and  its  victims, 
and  never  dream  of  waiting  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  or  to  give  their  names.  Theirs 
is  the  highest  type  of  heroism.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  risk  life  with  the 
certainty  of  fame  ar>d  reward,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  do  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  deliberate  choice  and  duty. 

All  the  histories  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  late  war  have  not  recorded 
a  tithe  of  the  heroism  displayed  on  the 
field.  There  was  never  a  battle  that 
did  not  give  occasion  for  individual 
displays  of  gallantry  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  time  or  have  been  handed 
down  in  camp-fire  tradition,  but  which 
come  to  us  divorced  from  the  names 
of  the  actors.  Often  when  names  are 
given  as  much  uncertainty  is  attached 
to  the  record  as  is  attached  to  the 
identity  of  the  man  who  killed  Tecum- 
seh,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Char- 
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ter  Oak  episode  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros. 

As  a  rule,  neither  man  nor  woman 
wants  to  be  among  the  anonymous  of 
the  earth,  but  if  such  of  the  deeds  of 
the  known  and  the  unknown  as  are 
worthy  of  immortality  could  be  reck¬ 
oned  up  and  compared,  it  would  not 
be  unsafe  to  wager  that  the  latter  would 
carry  off  the  palm.  They  deserve  a 


historian  of  their  own.  These  anony¬ 
mous  souls  of  high  desert  are  too  apt 
to  be  overlooked  for  the  reason  they 
are  nameless.  Like  the  unknown 
dead  in  the  cemeteries  where  our  sol¬ 
diers  sleep,  the  appeal  to  sympathies 
which  their  more  fortunate  comrades 
cannot  awaken,  and  demand  a  laurel 
wreath  of  their  own. 

Berkeley. 


THE  HOME  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


Far  down  among  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  over-looking  the 
winding  valley  of  the  Rivanna,  Thomas 
Jefferson  selected  his  home.  On  one 
of the  high  hills  in  the  ragged  mountain 
chain,  three  miles  from  Charlottesville, 
he  built  the  now  historic  Monticello. 
Long  before  this  time,  however,  while 
yet  a  student  at  law,  Jefferson  had 
been  attracted  by  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  mountain,  and  under  a  great  oak 
near  its  summit,  he  was  accustomed 
daily  to  repair  with  his  future  brother- 
in-law,  Dabney  Carr,  and  here,  poring 
over  Bacon  and  Coke,  they  formed 
that  romantic  friendship  which  is  still  a 
cherished  tradition.  They  made  an 
agreement  that  the  survivor  should 
bury  the  one  who  first  died,  and  their 
rustic  meeting- place  is  now  marked  by 
the  stones  that  cover  their  graves 
The  Jeffersons  came  from  Shadwell, 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  site 
of  Monticello.  Peter  Jefferson  pur¬ 
chased  the  400  acres  of  land  on  which 
the  family  homestead  of  Shadwell  stood 
from  his  friend,  William  Randolph, 
for  “Henry  Weatherbourne’s  biggest 
bowl  of  arrack  punch,”  an  incident 
characteristic  of  their  friendship.  In 
1770  the  house  at  Shadwell  was  des¬ 


troyed  by  fire.  T wo  years  later  Thomas 
Jefferson  married,  and  went  to  live  at 
Monticello  with  his  wife. 

The  word  Monticello  is  Italian  for 
“little  mount.”  Jefferson  was  much 
interested  in  a  company  of  Italians  who 
were  engaged  in  grape  culture  near 
by,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  first  heard 
from  them  the  pretty  name  with  which 
he  christened  his  new  home.  The 
view  from  the  mountain  top  is  superb. 
On  the  east  the  eye  scans  a  noble  por¬ 
tion  of  that  great  plain  which  makes 
up  the  margin  of  the  United  States 
from  New  England  to  Mexico.  Only 
Willis’  Mountain,  forty  miles  distant, 
obstructs  the  view  to  the  sea,  with  the 
Northwestern  range  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  other;  the 
vallev  on  the  west  lies  extended  like  a 
painted  scene,  with  a  touch  of  light 
from  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  little 
Rivanna.  Jefferson  used  to  say  that 
if  the  Country  of  Fluvanna,  lying  di¬ 
rectly  east  of  Albemarle,  was  a  lake, 
and  Willis’  Mountain  a  volcano,  his 
scenery  would  be  perfect;  but,  taken 
as  it  is,  580  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  far  up  out  of  the  summer  heat, 
and,  as  Jefferson  was  wont  to  boast, 
lifted  even  above  the  tormenting  sum- 
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mer  insects,  a  more  delightful  spot 
could  hardly  be  lound. 

A  long,  winding  road  leads  up  the 
mountain  through  a  heavy  growth  ol 
wood.  The  summit  is  a  plain  about 
six  acres  in  extent,  cleared  and  graded 
to  a  gentle  slope  from  the  house,  which 
stands  in  the  centre.  The  house  itself 
was  built  after  plans  made  by  Jefferson, 
who  superintended  its  entire  construc¬ 
tion,  and  often  joined  in  the  work. 
The  building  of  his  modest  mansion 
proved  to  be  a  twenty- five  years’ 
undertaking.  The  bricks  were  made 
on  his  own  estate;  the  timber  was 
hewn  and  finished  by  his  own  slaves; 
the  nails  were  wrought  in  his  own 
little  nail  factory,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  furniture  was  made  on  the  spot, 
from  drawings  furnished  by  himself. 
The  sashes,  indeed,  were  brought  from 
London,  and  a  portion  of  them  were 
delayed  there  a  whole  month  to  let  the 
putty  harden;  but  Jefferson  always  had 
a  carpenter  shop  in  the  house,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  at  Monticello  this  shop 
and  his  garden  were  his  favorite 
haunts. 

The  house  is  a  one-story  structure, 
with  wide  wings  on  either  side,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  large  central 
dome  The  wings  terminate  in  broad 
piazzas,  which  are  supported  on  brick 
arches  that  form  the  outwork  of  long, 
angular  terraces.  The  construction  of 
these  terraces  was  an  idea  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s,  to  prevent  the  view  from  the 
house  being  obscured  by  outbuildings. 
The  roofs  of  the  terraces  are  on  a  level 
with  the  underpinning  of  the  house, 
and  afforded  a  convenient  promenade 
in  inclement  weather.  They  extend 
several  yards  from  either  wing  of  the 
house,  and  then  turn  back  at  right 
angles  for  several  yards  more,  termin¬ 
ating  in  cosy  pavilions.  At  the  time 
of  Jefferson’s  marriage  the  eastern 


pavilion  was  the  only  habitable  part  of 
the  house,  and  thither  he  took  his 
bride.  They  were  married  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  so  deep  was  the 
snow  that  in  their  journey  to  Monti¬ 
cello  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
carriage  and  ride  eight  miles  on  horse¬ 
back,  reaching  their  home  at  midnight. 
In  after  years  Jefferson  used  to  recall 
the  dreariness  of  such  a  house  at  the 
end  of  such  a  journey. 

The  interior  of  the  house  presents 
many  novel  features  of  Jefferson’s  in¬ 
genuity.  Beyond  the  spacious  front 
portico,  and  just  inside  the  central 
building,  there  is  a  lofty  square  hall, 
extending  up  to  the  main  central  dome. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  building  there 
are  two  commodious  apartments,  con¬ 
taining  a  curious  arrangement  of  beds 
in  alcoves.  In  no  other  way  could 
the  house  have  accommodated  the 
great  number  of  guests  usually  present 
The  family  life  at  Monticello  in  those 
days  was  something  of  importance. 
Young  kinswomen  ofjefferson’s  would 
spend  two  or  three  months  here,  as 
they  would  now  at  a  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place.  They  married  sons  of 
Jefferson’s  friends,  and  then  came  to 
visit  with  their  families.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Virginian  hospitality,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  a  friend  from  abroad  came 
to  Monticello  with  a  family  of  six  per¬ 
sons,  and  remained  ten  months;  and 
on  a  second  visit  brought  the  same 
train  for  six  months.  Mrs.  Randolph 
once  mentioned  that  she  had  been 
called  upon  to  provide  for  fifty  guests. 
There  was  also  a  constant  stream  of 
strangers  who  came  out  of  curiosity, 
and  whose  audacity  was  often  very 
offensive  to  the  great  statesman.  A 
woman  once  pushed  through  a  window- 
pane  ol  the  house  with  her  parasol 
that  she  might  get  a  better  view  of  him ; 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  strangers 
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to  enter  the  library  and  dining-room 
unannounced. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1809,  Jefferson  lived  the  life 
of  a  Virginia  farmer.  He  was  never 
a  wealthy  man,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  careful  personal  supervision  that 
he  could  get  anything  like  a  reasonable 
profit  out  of  his  estate.  During  his 
public  career  the  property,  under  the 
management  of  his  overseers,  yielded 
scarcely  anything,  and  he  often  said 
that  the  vice  presidency  was  the  only 
office  he  had  held  in  which  he  could 
get  along  on  the  salary  paid.  Under 
his  own  careful  oversight  the  farm  made 
a  better  showing,  but  he  was  constantly 
sacrificing  his  own  interests  in  his 
efforts  to  develop  the  farming  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  built  and  ran  a  flour  mill  on  the 
Rivanna.  He  had  a  nail  factory  and 
a  large  cotton  cloth  factory  near  the 
house  Cotton  was  brought  up  the 
James  River  in  barges,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  of  120  persons  was  kept  supplied 
with  cotton  cloth,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  was  sold  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  at  one  time  a  small  whiskey 
distillery,  and  his  cider  was  fatuous. 
While  abroad  on  diplomatic  missions, 
he  sent  all  kinds  of  seeds,  nuts  and 
plants  to  his  friends  at  home  for  trial. 
Many  of  the  shade  trees  now  standing 
around  the  house  were  brought  from 
abroad  and  planted  by  his  own  hands. 

Jefferson  came  of  a  musical  family. 
His  sisters  are  said  to  be  accomplished 
singers,  and  his  own  skill  on  the  violin 
was  attested  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Tradition  has  preserved  us  a  story 
which  shows  that  he  used  his  fiddle  to 
good  advantage.  He  had  many  rivals 
in  his  courtship  of  Mrs.  Skelton,  and 
one  evening  two  of  them  happened  to 
meet  on  her  doorsteps.  They  were 
shown  into  a  waiting-room,  from  which 


they  heard  her  harpsichord  and  voice, 
accompanied  by  Jefferson’s  violin  and 
mingling  with  his  voice,  in  the  pass¬ 
ages  of  a  tender  song.  They  listened 
only  for  a  stanza  or  two,  and  whether 
something  in  the  tones  of  the  singers 
seemed  suggestive,  tradition  does  not 
say,  but  it  does  aver  that  they  took 
their  hats  and  retired,  never  to  come 
again  on  the  same  errand.  Jefferson 
himself  used  to  tell  with  great  glee  a 
story  connected  with  the  burning  of 
the  family  homestead  of  Shadwell. 
He  was  away  from  home  when  the 
fire  occurred,  and  a  slave  arrived,  out 
of  breath,  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster. 
After  learning  of  the  general  destruc¬ 
tion,  he  inquired,  “But  were  none  of 
my  books  saved?”  “No,  master,” 
was  the  reply,  “but,”  with  a  look  of 
truly  African  satisfaction,  “we  saved 
the  fiddle!” 

The  University  of  Virginia,  three 
miles  distant  from  Monticello,  was 
Jefferson’s  hobby  in  his  later  years. 
He  gave  its  construction  and  organiza¬ 
tion  his  own  personal  supervision,  and 
the  plan  and  regulations  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  were  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand. 
The  company  of  students  always  gave 
him  great  pleasure,  and  every  session 
he  invited  them  to  Monticello  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  names,  a 
few  coming  each  week.  A  student 
who  attended  these  dinners  says  the 
young  men  would  generally  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  dining-room  when  the  ven¬ 
erable  statesman  entered.  Going 
straight  to  a  little  round  table  which 
stood  apart  from  the  family  table,  and 
upon  which  were  placed,  near  his 
plate,  a  candle,  a  small  vial  and  a  glass, 
he  would  look  around  and  remark, 
“My  daughter,  I  perceive  there  are 
present  several  young  gentlemen  whom 
I  cannot  well  distinguish,  so  you  must 
tell  me  their  names.”  Each  student 
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in  turn  would  be  presented  to  him, 
and  each  was  accorded  a  pleasant  word 
of  welcome.  The  repast  being  over, 
his  daughter  would  pour  out  a  few 
drops  of  medicine  lrom  the  vial  into 
the  glass  (for  use  in  case  his  slumber 
should  be  troubled),  and  then,  with 
lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  and  glass 
in  the  other,  he  would  make  a  formal 
bow  to  all  present  and  retire  to  his 
bedroom. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  strong  attach¬ 
ments,  and  the  early  death  of  his  wife 
was  a  severe  affliction  to  him.  She 
was  buried  in  the  family  burying 
ground  by  the  roadside  below  the 
house.  Over  her  grave  Jefferson 
placed  a  memorial: 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MARTHA  JEFFERSON, 

DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  WAYLES, 

BORN  OCT.  I9TH,  1748,  O.  S. 

MARRIED  WITH  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
JAN.  ISt,  1772. 

TORN  FROM  HIM  BY  DEATH 
SEPT.  6TH,  1782, 

THIS  MONUMENT  OF  HIS  LOVE 
IS  INSCRIBED. 

Then  two  lines  follow  from  the 
“Apostrophe  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus 
Over  the  Dead  Body  of  Hector,”  thus 
rendered  by  Pope: 

And  if  in  the  melancholy  shades  below 

The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to 
glow, 

That  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine,  undecayed, 

Burn  on  through  life,  and  animate  my  shade. 

The  body  of  Jefferson  was  buried  at 


her  side.  His  monument  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  close  group  of  graves. 
His  youngest  daughter  lies  at  his  left 
hand,  Mrs.  Kandolph  at  a  right  angle 
at  the  head,  and  Governor  Randolph 
at  their  feet.  The  monument  bears 
the  inscription  which  was  found  among 
his  papers: 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 

OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  VIRGINIA  FOR 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 

AND 

FATHER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
NEAR  BY  LIES  THE  BODY  OF  DABNEY  CARR. 

THEIR  ROMANTIC  FRIENDSHIP,  FORMED 
IN  THEIR  YOUTH, 

BURNED  ON  THROUGH  LIFE, 

AND  UNITED  THEM  IN  DEATH. 

Consolation  and  comfort  were  not 
wanting  to  the  great  statesman’s  de¬ 
clining  years.  He  was  essentially  a 
contented  man,  and  we  have  his  own 
assurance  that  those  days  were  his 
happiest.  Here,  in  the  delightful 
seclusion  of  his  mountain  home,  with 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done, 
he  received  the  homage  of  a  gratelul 
people.  As,  in  a  little  nook  of  still 
water,  which  borders  on  a  rapid  stream, 
a  bubble  may  float  undisturbed  by  the 
rushing  current,  so,  in  his  quiet  retreat, 
Jefferson  rested  from  his  labors,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  called  from  the  glory  of  man 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Coles  Van  Vechten  Veeder. 


A  SCIENCE  THEATER. 


Germany  is  not  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  land  of  novelties;  but  Ber¬ 
lin  possesses  one  novelty  so  important 
that  it  seems  worthy  of  attention  and 
description.  Every  day  one  sees  on 
each  of  the  several,  thousand  large 
wooden  columns  standing  at  almost 
every  street  corner,  along  with  the 
other  theater  announcements,  the 
following:  “Urania,  in  the  Science 
Theater  (  Wissenschaftliches  Theater ), 
at  8  P.  M. ;  The  Primeval  World,”  or, 
on  another  day,  “The  Journey  from 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon.”  If  one 
follows  this  standing  invitation,  he  will 
see  something  interesting.  If  he 
chooses  the  “Journey  to  the  Moon,” 
he  will  find  that  he  has  a  popular  lec¬ 
ture  on  astronomy  actually  put  upon 
the  stage. 

In  the  place  of  actors,  to  be  sure, 
one  finds  a  single  reader  or  declaimer, 
who  mounts  a  desk  in  front  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  gives  a  lecture  to  the  audience; 
but  all  the  scenic  effects  which  the  stage 
affords  are  called  in  to  aid  the  lecture. 
After  a  short  prologue  on  the  purpose 
of  the  lecture,  the  curtain  rises  on  a 
scene  near  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  August 
19,  1887.  Morning  twilight  comes 
on.  The  world  begins  to  stir  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  usual  sunrise,  when 
lo!  in  the  place  of  the  usual  sun,  up 
comes  a  blood-red  sickle,  which  soon 
disappears,  and  weird  lights  appear 
around  a  black  disk.  Nature  is 
shrouded  in  a  veil  worse  than  pitch 
darkness.  Animals  feel  the  terror 
which  men  uninstructed  to  look  for 
such  a  phenomenon  used  to  feel. 
The  tension  is  soon  relieved  by  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  sickle  reversed,  and 
the  gradual  passage  into  an  everyday 
light.  The  lecture  all  the  while  pro¬ 


ceeds,  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
strange  phenomenon;  i.  e .,  that  the 
moon  has  come  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  Attention  being  thus  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  moon,  the  spectators 
are  made  to  approach  that  body  by 
successive  scenes. 

The  next  scene  affords  a  look  at  the 
earth  from  a  point  of  view  in  space  at 
some  distance  from  it.  We  now  see 
how  the  same  eclipse  appears  from 
this  point,  and  see  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  sweeping  over  a  small  area  of  the 
great  revolving  globe,  moving  east¬ 
ward  from  Berlin  over  the  Russian 
border,  taking  its  course  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  into  Asia, 
where  we  leave  it  on  the  dropping  of 
the  curtain.  In  the  next  scene  one 
sees  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  from  a 
point  in  space  where  he  beholds  both 
earth  and  moon  in  their  relative  size, 
and  sees  the  rnoon  pass  into  the  broad 
shadow  of  the  earth.  Thus  by  two 
successive  stages  one  is  brought  nearer 
the  moon,  until  he  sees  it  as  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  present  it.  With 
the  mountains  all  spread  out  before  the 
sight,  a  disquisition  on  the  moon’s 
surface  is  intelligible  and  impressive. 

Not  to  give  every  detail,  one  is  at 
last  introduced  to  the  surface  of  the 
moon  itself.  The  grandeur  of  that 
dead  world  is  an  impressive  scene. 
Then  comes  a  scene  representing  the 
moon  by  earth  light,  corresponding  to 
our  moonlight  night,  resolved  into 
sunlight  at  the  close  of  the  scene,  as 
the  sun  rises  wasting  his  glory  on  those 
desert  fields.  Then  we  are  shown  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  or  how  things 
look  there  on  the  occurrence  of  what 
we  call  an  eclipse  ol  the  moon. 

Returning  to  the  earth  with  a  com- 
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fortable  “home  again”  feeling,  but 
with  a  new  interest  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  satellite,  we  have  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scene  in  the  High  Alps,  sun¬ 
set,  evening  glow,  and  following 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  disk 
is  seen  still  dull  red  in  the  earth  light, 
which  we  had  already  seen  surround¬ 
ing  us  when  we  witnessed  from  the 
moon  the  same  occurrence,  or  what 
there  appeared  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
by  the  earth. 

Then  comes  the  closing  scene,  a 
sunset  in  St.  Paul,  a  volcanic  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  accompanied  by 
a  comparison  of  the  so-called  vol¬ 
canoes  of  the  moon  with  those  of  the 
earth.  The  scene  painter  has  ex¬ 
hausted  his  art  to  leave  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  an  impression  of  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  earth  encircled  by 
sea  and  sky  and  lighted  by  the  glori¬ 
ous  sun.  The  two  hours’  instruction 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  feelings. 
The  same  chords  are  touched  upon 
which  great  Nature  plays  in  summer 
evenings  when  we  have  all  felt  more 
than  we  can  express. 

The  other  representation,  k  The 
Primeval  World,”  a  lecture  on  ge¬ 
ology,  is  incomparably  more  effective 
in  its  scenic  display.  The  twelve 
scenes  present  the  world  in  its  various 
conditions  from  primeval  chaos  down 
to  the  present,  with  the  convulsions 
through  which  it  passed.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  catalogue  each  scene.  Par¬ 
ticularly  grand  is  a  “Volcanic  Out¬ 
break  of  the  Devonian  Age,”  which 
changes  the  whole  face  of  nature. 
Impressive  also  are  the  “Forest  of  the 
Carboniferous  Age”  and  a  “Jurassic 
Landscape,”  with  its  giant  lizards. 
When  the  eleventh  scene  presents  the 
“Lake  of  Zurich,”  with  the  morning 
sun  rising  upon  a  simple  community  of 
lake  dwellers,  one  feels  that  the  reign 


of  monsters  is  over,  and  wants  to  rise 
and  shout  “Hurrah  for  man!”  But 
when  a  Mediterranean  shore  is  intro¬ 
duced  crowned  with  eloquent  ruins, 
and  pensive  music  fills  the  air,  the 
feelings  are  toned  down,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  are  sent  home  in  somewhat  of 
that  quiet,  thoughtful  frame  of  mind 
in  which  the  old  Greek  tragedy  was 
supposed  to  leave  them. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Urania  Institute,  of  which  the  theater 
is  only  one  branch,  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one.  Some  years  ago  Professor 
Forster,  the  director  of  the  Berlin 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  a 
professor  in  the  universitv,  was  troub¬ 
led  by  the  great  number  of  people,  not 
students,  who  wished  to  look  at  the 
moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
through  the  observatory  telescopes. 
It  did  not  seem  right  to  shut  them 
out.  Germans  always  have  sympathy 
with  one  who  ‘  ‘wants  to  know.  ’  ’  The 
observatory  management  proceeded  in 
a  patient  German  way  to  take  applica¬ 
tions  and  to  accommodate  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  order  so  far  as  possible.  But 
the  calendar  became  clogged  with 
applications  six  months  in  advance. 
Professor  Forster  appealed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  first  and  natural  resort  of 
a  German,  for  an  appropriation  to  set 
up  telescopes  in  a  separate  building,  to 
supply  the  evident  demand.  He  failed 
to  secure  the  appropriation. 

After  this  there  gradually  matured 
in  his  mind  and  the  minds  of  several  of 
his  associates  the  idea  of  an  institution 
of  popular  instruction,  with  not  only 
telescopes  but  a  great  quantity  of 
physical  apparatus.  Then  came  the 
thought  of  calling  in  that  great  auxili¬ 
ary,  the  stage.  Thus  what,  as  a  be¬ 
nevolent  enterprise  confined  to  the 
simple  scope  of  giving  people  a  chance 
to  look  through  telescopes,  was  about 
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to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds  now 
became  a  promising  financial  venture. 
A  stock  company  was  formed,  and  the 
result  was  the  Urania.  It  has  already 
been  in  operation  a  year,  and  has,  I 
am  told,  paid  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  an  educational  institution  of 
this  sort  should  be  supported  by  the 
State,  that  the  proprietors  still  talk  of 
having  the  government  take  it  off 
their  hands  and  give  it  an  assured 
durability. 

The  actuating  motives  of  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  Urania  were  not  mer¬ 
cenary.  The  movement  was  in  spirit 
rather  like  that  of  the  University  Ex¬ 
tension  movement  in  England.  These 
men  felt  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  poorer  people  of  Berlin  was 
rather  crass  To  the  minds  of  many, 
beer  drinking  has  a  proper  limit,  which 
has  been  widely  overstepped  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Then,  again,  the  larger  theaters, 
particularly  the  Royal  Theater,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government,  though 
powerful  educational  aids,  could  not 
reach  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  tickets.  The  cheap  theater,  on 
the  other  hand,  furnished  often  cheap 
stuff,  if  not  worse.  Thus  came  the 
desire  of  a  cheap  theater  which  should 
at  the  same  time  be  above  reproach 
and  yet  be  interesting. 

The  institute  is  open  from  noon  until 
n  P.  M.  In  the  evening  before  the 
theatrical  representation  you  may  see 
crowds  of  Germans  who  “want  to 
know”  investigating  microscopes, 
spectroscopes,  phonographs,  electric 
railways;  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  electric 
and  magnetic  apparatus,  and  other 
apparatus,  a  catalogue  of  which  would 
be  too  long  to  give.  Near  each  piece 
are  “Directions  for  Use,”  and  willing 
directors  are  also  constantly  moving 


about  the  rooms.  The  six  large  tele¬ 
scopes  have  unfortunately  been  of 
little  use  lor  most  of  the  summer,  as 
rain  clouds  hovered  over  Berlin, 
dropping  rain  every  day  for  a  month 
and  a  half  previous  to  July  14,  giving 
a  grim  humor  to  the  remark  in  the 
“Journey  to  the  Moon”  that  the  view 
of  the  moon  which  is  here  vouchsafed 
is  independent  of  the  weather.  It 
should  have  been  remarked  earlier 
that  the  eclipse  of  1887  is  here  given  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  and  not  as  it 
actually  presented  itself. 

Occasionally  in  the  place  of  the 
stage  representation  a  regular  lecture 
is  given.  Dr.  Schultz- Hencke  gives 
two  lectures  on  photography  on  two 
consecutive  evenings,  with  abundant 
apparatus  and  experiment  on  the 
stage. 

The  characteristic  feature  and  the 
drawing  power  of  the  institute  is,  how¬ 
ever,  its  novel  theater.  The  lectures 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  are  admirably  written  by  Dr.  M. 
Wilhelm  Meyer.  But  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  than  Professor  Young 
could  write.  In  the  Urania,  how¬ 
ever,  they  go  in  at  the  eye  as  well  as 
at  the  ear.  The  scene  painter  and 
the  declaimer  are  as  important  as  the 
writer  of  the  lecture,  who  intrusts  his 
work  to  them,  and  does  not  appear 
before  the  audience.  The  one  man 
who  appears  to  be  doing  the  whole 
thing  is  the  actor  or  declaimer.  This 
is  Karl  Bergmann,  who  was  an  actor 
of  good  standing,  but  who  regards  his 
present  position  as  an  important 
promotion.  With  a  voice  of  admir¬ 
able  clearness  and  flexibility,  he  de¬ 
claims  the  lecture  as  if  it  were  his  own, 
turning  confidentially  to  the  audience, 
using  such  phrases  as  ‘  ‘my  respected 
hearers,”  “I  call  your  attention,” 
etc.  If  the  role  which  he  plays  seems 
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in  this  description  of  it  insignificant, 
it  is  not  so  in  fact.  Many  good  scien¬ 
tific  lectures  are  spoiled  by  bad  deliv¬ 


ery.  The  Urania  avoids  that  rock  by 
choosing  a  man  who  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  delivery. 

Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson. 


FOUL  A,  THE  ISLAND  OF  BIRDS. 


The  Island  of  Birds — for  such,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  is  the  meaning  of 
“Foula” — is  not  so  frequently  visited 
by  the  tourist  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Situated  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  its 
cloud-like  form,  which  seems  to  float 
on  the  horizon,  is  visible  from  every 
hill-top  of  any  importance  in  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  The  eye  of  the  observer  of 
the  picturesque,  as  it  glides  along  the 
distant  prospect,  is  caught  by  the  fine 
bold  peaks  of  Foula,  and  returns  again 
and  again  from  its  general  survey  to 
gaze  fondly  on  that  island  as  the  finest 
feature  of  the  scene.  Nor  is  it  only  at 
a  distance  that  it  looks  grand.  The 
cliffs  on  the  west  side,  which  are  beaten 
bv  waves  which  have  rolled  without  a 
check  all  the  way  from  Greenland, 
are  the  loftiest  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  highest  hill  is  the  Sneuk,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  over  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea.  Another 
peak,  almost  as  high,  confronts  the 
ocean  as  a  stupendous  precipice  from 
summit  to  base.  These  crags  are  the 
homes  of  innumerable  sea  fowl,  the 
norie  or  sea-parrot  and  the  kittiwake 
being  most  abundant.  On  the  east 
side  the  rocks  are  comparatively  low, 
but  not  uninteresting.  On  the  north 
there  are  some  remarkable  stacks,  or 
isolated  rocks,  one  of  them  being 
pierced  by  a  lofty  Gothic  archway,  and 
another  surmounted  by  a  ruin.  The 
hollow  centre  of  the  island  affords  peat, 


and  the  grassy  slopes  at  the  back  of  the 
cliffs  afford  good  pasturage  for  cattle 
and  sheep  and  a  number  of  handsome 
ponies.  The  population  numbers  270 
and  (with  the  exception  of  three  fami¬ 
lies)  is  engaged  in  crofting  and  fishing. 

The  Foulaese  are  masters  of  many 
trades.  They  make  their  own  turn¬ 
ing-lathes  and  spinning  wheels.  Some 
can  repair  clocks  and  watches;  all  can 
make  and  cobble  shoes.  A  fewr  are 
weavers  and  tailors,  as  well  as  dyers. 
Every  man  is  a  mason.  The  women 
clip  and,  I  am  afraid,  sometimes  root 
or  pluck  the  sheep.  They  spin  the 
wool  and  knit  excellent  stockings  and 
sailor’s  frocks  or  jerseys.  I  believe 
if  a  Foula  man  were  to  be  placed  naked 
on  a  deseret  coast  with  nothing  in  his 
possession  but  a  clasp  knife  he  would 
not  only  contrive  to  find  food  for  his 
support,  but  in  a  short  time  would,  by 
his  unaided  efforts,  he  provided  with 
clothes,  with  a  house  having  a  clock 
on  the  walls,  and  with  a  boat  and  fish¬ 
ing-tackle.  When  they  go  to  sea 
they  never  use  the  language  that  is 
employed  on  shore,  but  a  jargon  sacred 
to  the  occasion. 

A  woman  they  call  “cloven  foode,” 
or  “hemelte;”  a  parson  is  an  “up- 
stander,”  and  the  church  is  a  “bone- 
house,”  and  so  on.  To  use  a  land 
word  in  a  boat  is  certain  to  frighten 
away  the  fish.  A  copper  coin  is  nailed 
on  every  keel  to  prevent  the  “brigdy” 
(which  is  the  Danish  name  for  the 
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basking  shark)  from  sucking  the  boat 
to  the  bottom.  A  worsted  thread  hav¬ 
ing  nine  knots  on  it  is  tied  around  a 
joint  when  it  is  sprained.  Sick  cows 
are  cured  by  drawing  a  tom-cat  by  the 
tail  over  their  backs.  If  a  minister  or 
a  person  with  flat  feet  crosses  the  path 
of  a  man  going  out  fishing  no  fish  will 
be  got.  To  accidentally  wet  the  feet 
when  stepping  into  the  boat  is  a  favor¬ 
able  sign.  A  cat  should  never  be 
mentioned  when  a  man  is  baiting  his 
line.  A  rusty  nail  from  a  poffin  will 
cure  the  toothache  if  used  as  a  tooth¬ 
pick,  and  a  sip  of  water  from  an  old 


knee-pan  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
some  disorders.  To  catch  a  halibut 
lor  bait  the  fishermen  put  nine  pieces 
of  peat  into  a  kettle  above  the  fire  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  sea.  A  hen  should 
be  set  when  the  tide  is  flowing  and  an 
egg  should  be  placed  among  the  seed 
corn  before  it  is  sown.  When  a  sheep 
is  being  slaughtered  indoors  no  woman 
should  pass  between  it  and  the  fire. 
Stacks  should  be  built  according  to  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun.  Boats 
always  take  a  turn  sunward  before 
going  to  sea. 


MUSCULAR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 


The  physical  development  of  the 
Japanese  is,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  Americans 
have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
feats  displayed  by  the  almond-eyed 
athletes  from  Japan  who  have  starred 
America,  under  various  managers,  and 
two  of  the  great  attractions  of  Bar- 
num’s  circus  this  year  are  Japanese 
rope-walkers  and  turners.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  London  went  wild  over  the 
wrestlers  at  the  Japanese  village  at 
Hyde  Park,  and  every  visitor  to  Japan 
comes  away  admiring  the  magnificient 
calves  and  the  sturdy  frames  ol  the 
laborer  he  meets  with  there.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  better  leg- development  is 
shown  among  any  people  in  the  world 
than  that  of  the  Japanese  jinrikisha 
men.  The  jinrikisha  is  a  mammoth 
two- wheeled  baby  carriage  with  a  pair 
of  shafts  fastened  to  it.  It  has  a  cover, 
and  the  passenger  leans  back  at  his 
ease,  while  the  jinrikisha  man  pulls 
him  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  eight 


miles  an  hour  through  the  city  or  across 
the  country.  These  men  are  paid  ten 
cents  an  hour,  or  fifty  cents  a  day,  and 
they  can  make  long  distances  at  a 
speed  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
horse.  They  run  all  day  without  tir¬ 
ing,  and  instances  have  been  known 
of  their  making  seventy  miFs  in  twelve 
hours. 

There  are  eighty  thousand  of  them 
in  Tokio  alone,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
half  a  million  in  Japan.  During  the 
summer,  they  wear  little  else  than  a 
breech-clout  when  running  along  the 
country  roads,  and  the  hot  sun  of 
Japan  turns  their  Jersey- cream  skin  to 
a  rich  mahogany,  and  brings  out  the 
perspiration  in  drops  of  diamond  sweat 
upon  their  backs.  Their  arms  are 
also  well  developed,  and  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  a  profession  of  athletes.  The 
few  clothes  worn  by  the  Japanese  in 
the  summer  gives  the  traveller  a  fine 
opportunity  to  observe  their  magnifi¬ 
cient  frames.  The  travelling  in  the 
mountain  districts  is  done  in  kagos ,  or 
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box-like  chairs,  swung  upon  a  long 
pole  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men,  one  of  whom  marches  in 
front  of  you,  and  the  other  behind. 
These  kago- bearers  have  the  arms  of 
Apollos,  and  their  legs  are  as  symmet¬ 
rically  cut  as  those  ol  Michael  Angelo’s 
statue  oi  David. 

Equally  well  developed  limbs  may 
be  found  among  the  ordinary  laborers 
of  Japan;  and  I  have  never  seen  such 
beautiful  physiques  as  those  of  the 
boatmen  at  the  J apanese  ports.  Every 
muscle  of  their  frames  seems  to  be 
perfectly  developed,  and  their  endur¬ 
ance  surpasses  belief. 

It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  good  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  for  the  whole  country  is  run  by 
human  muscle.  Man  is  the  beast  of 
burden.  He  plows  the  ground,  carries 
the  freight,  and  does  the  thousand  and 
one  things  which  are  here  relegated  to 
horses  or  to  steam.  There  are  but  few 
horses  or  cattle  in  the  empire,  and  even 
in  Tokio,  a  city  of  a  million  people, 
the  drays  are,  in  almost  all  cases, 
pushed  and  hauled  by  men.  All  this 
work  is  done  on  a  diet  of  rice  and  tea, 
and  the  results  seem  to  surpass  those 
of  beefsteak  and  wheat.  The  Japanese 
bring  into  use  a  greater  number  of 
muscles  than  we  do,  in  their  work  and 
their  exercise.  The  athlete  and  the 
laborer  use  their  toes  and  their  feet  as 
we  do  our  hands;  and  the  cooper  holds 
his  tub  with  his  toes  while  he  hoops  it. 
The  carpenter  uses  his  toes  in  the 
manipulation  of  some  of  his  tools,  and 
the  gymnast  can  walk  up  a  slanting 
wire  or  slide  down  it  holding  on  by  his 
toes.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  sit¬ 
ting,  the  Japanese  call  a  set  of  muscles 
into  play  which  we  seldom  use.  The 
favorite  loafing  position  is  squatting 
on  your  heels  so  that  the  whole  weight 
of  your  body  rests  upon  your  feet,  and 


so  that  no  portion  of  your  anatomy  ex¬ 
cept  your  feet  touches  the  ground. 
The  Japanese  will  sit  in  this  way  on 
his  heels  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  enjoy 
himself  as  he  chats  or  smokes.  If  you 
will  try  the  experiment,  you  will  find 
yourself  tired  out  in  two  minutes,  and 
an  experience  of  half  an  hour  in  this 
position  will  give  you  aching  joints  for 
days. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  fine  physi¬ 
ques  of  the  people  of  Japan  lies  in  the 
universal  use  of  the  massage  treatment. 
The  blind  men  are  the  massuers  of 
Japan.  They  are  known  as  the  sham- 
pooers,  and  the  trade  of  shampooing 
is  given  entirely  over  to  them.  They 
are  organized  into  a  great  trade  guild, 
have  their  officers,  their  fixed  prices 
and  their  rules  of  labor,  and  they  ply 
their  trade  in  every  city  and  village  of 
the  country.  Every  night  you  will 
hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  forms  their 
street  cry  outside  your  door,  and  if  you 
are  of  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  Japan¬ 
ese,  you  will  call  one  of  them  in,  and 
give  your  tired  body  into  his  hands. 
From  long  training,  they  understand 
the  location  of  every  muscle  and  every 
nerve,  and  with  deft  fingers  they  will 
go  over  your  body  as  it  lies  semi-naked 
on  the  floor,  and  press  each  atom  until 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  being 
mashed  to  a  pulp,  but  endure  the 
sensation,  knowing  that  you  will  awake 
a  new  man,  with  every  force  revivified 
and  every  muscle  renewed.  Every 
Japanese  goes  through  this  process 
every  day,  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
poorer  people,  the  shampooing  is 
often  done  by  a  daughter  or  wife. 
Some  of  the  most  touching  pictures  to 
the  Japanese  in  their  literature  are  those 
which  paint  the  filial  piety  of  the  young 
girl  who,  instead  of  runningoutto  flirt 
with  the  young  men,  stays  at  home  to 
shampoo  her  half-blind  grandfather, 
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and  the  ideal  poor  man’s  wife  is  she 
who  goes  over  her  husband’s  frame 
every  evening,  after  his  hard  day’s  work , 
and  shampoos  his  weariness  into  rest. 
This  exercise  brings  about  a  uniformity 
of  muscular  development,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  it  comes  the  daily  hot  bath, 
which  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  idea  that  the  hot 
bath  is  weakening.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  for  the  Japanese,  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  ol  the  38,000,000 
people  in  the  kingdom  is  thus  parboiled 
every  day,  and  the  average  strength  is 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  the 
cold  bathers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  contortionists  have  an 
international  reputation  On  every 
country  road  of  Japan  you  will  find 
bands  of  three  little  boys,  ranging  in 
age  from  six  to  fourteen  and  these  boys 
will  twist  themselves  into  more  shapes 
than  the  Indian-rubber  man  of  the 
American  dime- museum.  They  will 
wrap  their  toes  about  their  heads  as 
they  lie  on  their  stomachs,  and  will 
look  out  of  their  almond  eyes  as  they 
frame  their  faces  with  their  ankles. 
They  will  turn  their  heads  around  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  set  on  their 
shoulders  wrong  side  first,  and  will 
bring  themselves  into  so  many  posi¬ 
tions  that  you  can  hardly  believe  that 
they  have  any  bones  in  their  bodies, 
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and  you  feel  that  they  are  hardly 
human. 

Among  the  best  developed  men  I 
have  ever  seen  are  the  laborers  of  the 
Takashima  coal  mines,  who  work  all 
day  underground,  and  whose  labors 
are  carried  on  in  a  net- work  of  pass¬ 
ages  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length, 
which  extends  under  the  sea  about  one 
of  the  islands  of  Japan.  These  men 
carry  great  loads.  They  work  from 
dawn  until  dark,  and  their  daily  hot 
bath  and  their  rice  diet  gives  them 
muscles  of  which  any  turner  in 
America  would  be  proud. 

The  Japanese  consider  the  bath  and 
gymnastics  of  such  importance  to 
health  that  they  have  introduced  them 
into  the  training  of  the  soldiers  of  their 
regular  army.  The  soldiers  of  Japan 
are  put  through  a  full  set  of  exercises 
every  day.  They  swing  dumb-bells, 
jump  on  the  parallel-bars,  and  go 
through  the  severest  of physicial  train¬ 
ing.  The  bath-rooms  are  one  of  the 
institutions  of  every  barrack,  and  the 
soldiers  are  required  to  bathe  all  over 
once  a  day,  and  they  have  to  take  hot 
baths  three  times  a  week.  Their  diet 
is  rice  instead  of  hard-tack,  and  they 
have  an  allowance  of  six  cents  per  day 
for  other  food. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

In  N.  Y.  Ledger. 


A O  WORK ;  NO  PLEASURE. 


Some  polemics  argue  that  but  for 
that  unfortunate  affair  in  Paradise,  we 
should  now  be  living  in  a  play-day  in¬ 
stead  of  a  work- day  world.  Yet  labor 
seems  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive 


of  true  enjoyment  without  it.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Adam  was 
ever  an  idle  man,  or  Eve  an  indolent 
woman. 

When  we  are  past  work,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  labors,  if  they  have  been 
honorable  and  useful,  is  the  chief  solace 
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of  our  retirement.  Does  a  man  derive 
the  same  pleasure  from  the  possession 
of  wealth,  when  he  has  received  it  as 
an  inheritance,  that  he  would  have  de¬ 
rived  from  a  competence  won  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  or  the  energy  of  his 
brain?  Every  one  knows  that  he  does 
not.  The  veteran  merchant  takes 
comfort  in  the  recollection  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  when  the  pastimes  and 
recreations  of  his  youth  and  maturity 


seem  to  him  “stale,  flat  and  unprofit¬ 
able.” 

Yes,  the  memories  of  labor  are  sweet. 
Let  the  father  who  desires  the  real 
happiness  of  his  children  set  them  to 
work — endeavor  to  give  them  a  relish 
for  employment.  No  matter  how  rich 
in  this  world’s  goods  he  may  be  able 
to  make  them,  he  is  not  their  true 
friend  if  he  brings  them  up  in  idleness. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  POMPEII 


There  is  a  spell  connected  with  the 
past.  Even  our  own  past,  although  it 
may  be  entirely  prosaic  and  natural, 
is  nearly  always  the  most  charming 
period  of  our  lives.  Childhood,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  dull  and  tame, 
and  entirely  unfruitful  of  attainment, 
to  one  in  his  prime  is  always  what  Owen 
Meredith  calls  “that  lost  land,”  “that 
soft  clime.  ” 

If  our  own  recent  past  can  have  such 
a  charm  for  us,  what  a  halo  of  misti¬ 
ness,  ideality,  and  conjecture  sur¬ 
rounds  the  far  away !  It  seems  incred¬ 
ible  to  us,  used  to  all  the  conveniences 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  modern 
life,  that  great  nations  could  live  and 
thrive,  excel  in  some  of  the  finest  of 
fine  arts, — take  the  fore  front  in  litera¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  architecture, — rear 
political  structures  that  sometimes 
stood  the  test  of  centuries,  study  out 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  astronomy 
and  other  sciences, — and  yet  be  so 
wofully  limited  in  all  the  appliances 
which  for  present  advancement  in  art 
or  research  in  science  is  deemed  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

What  astronomer  of  to-dav  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  a  Lick  telescope  to 


aid  him  in  his  heavenly  research?  And 
even  that  masterpiece  does  not  fully 
satisfy.  What  aids  to  research  had 
the  ancients? — None  at  all, — at  least 
what  would  be  considered  none  at  the 
present  time. 

To-day,  for  every  ill  in  life,  except, 
perhaps,  love  and  leprosy,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  specific  Skilled 
nurses  and  skilled  physicians  abound, 
and  yet  they  are  always  in  demand. 
We  would  certainly  think  the  race 
must  die  ofif  the  face  of  the  earth  if 
talented  men  and  women  of  broad 
and  liberal  education  were  not  con¬ 
tinually  working  with  brain  and  mus¬ 
cle,  with  tongue  and  pen,  to  rid  disease 
of  at  least  a  part  of  its  virulence. 
What  did  the  ancients  do? — Why, 
when  sickness  came,  witches  and  wiz¬ 
ards  chanted  incantations,  sorcerers 
administered  potions  and  philters,  and 
— if  the  victims  could  stand  it  he  lived ; 
otherwise  he  died.  And  yet  the  an¬ 
cients  usually  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
if  undisturbed  by  plagues  and  wars. 

There  have  been  many  terrible  pesti¬ 
lences  and  scourges,  when  nearly 
whole  cities,  sometimes  nearly  whole 
countries,  have  been  depopulated. 
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But  we  know  very  little  about  these 
wholesale  plagues,  except  that  they 
did  occur,-  sometime,  somewhere! 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  destruction  ot 
the  three  cities  of  Vesuvius,  nearly 
everybody  knows  just  when  the  awful 
eruption  occurred,  and  the  main  de¬ 
tails  of  it;  and  who  has  not  often  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  sickening  horror  of  a 
living  burial  like  that  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabise? 

And  yet  it  is  from  these  very  cities, 
buried  in  the  haste  of  that  eruption 
two  thousand  years  ago,  now  exhumed 
and  open  to  the  public  in  all  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  their  Roman  architecture, — 
it  is  from  these  lost  cities,  these  sealed 
up  homes  of  long  ago  that  we  learn  of 
the  wonderful  cleanliness  which  kept 
out  a  multitude  of  ills,  and  saved  the 
ancient  Italians  from  much  that  in  our 
day  is  sighed  over  as  visitations  of 
Providence,  it  would  certainly  take 
a  visitation  of  Providence  to  protect 
the  Italy  of  to-day  from  the  effects  of 
its  national  uncleanliness. 

“You  may  say,”  says  the  American 
Architect ,  “that  the  dirt  has  all  been 
taken  away  by  the  Italian  Government. 
That  is  true;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
in  the  old  times,  it  never  was  there. 
Our  modern  homes  were  not  made  to 
be  clean,  as  were  the  Pompeian  resi¬ 
dences.  The  walls,  the  floors,  every 
corner  of  their  homes,  were  finished 
with  the  most  admirable  workmanship. 
In  their  rooms  no  plaster  ever  fell;  for 
it  was  of  such  excellent  material  and  so 
well  put  on,  that  it  soon  became  like 
marble.  They  had  no  wooden  walls, 
no  cracks  where  dust  could  penetrate. 
Water  for  cleansing  was  found  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  and  ran  off  through 
perfect  drains.  All  the  tables  and  bed¬ 
steads  were  of  marble  or  bronze;  even 
the  well-curbs  and  the  borders  of  the 


flower-beds  were  of  hewn  stone. 
Hygiene  must  have  come  naturally  to 
the  old  Pompeian.  He  evidently  had 
no  chance  to  get  a  typhoidal  attack. 
The  only  class  of  diseases  he  could  not 
provide  against  were  the  eruptive,  and 
one  of  these  cairied  him  off  at  last.” 

Pompeii,  in  the  days  of  its  splendor, 
had  about  35,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  refined  of 
the  Roman  cities.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
navigable  river,  thus  giving  it  rare 
commercial  advantages;  it  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  station  in  that  day  when  Rome 
made  all  the  world  prisoners;  it  was  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Italy. 
“Its  environs,”  says  the  “Museum  of 
Antiquities,”  even  to  the  hights  of 
Vesuvius,  were  covered  with  villas, 
and  the  coast,  all  the  way  to  Naples, 
was  so  ornamented  with  gardens  and 
villages  that  the  shores  of  the  whole 
gulf  appeared  as  one  city.  What  an 
enchanting  picture  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  one  approaching  Pom¬ 
peii  by  sea!  He  beheld  the  bright, 
cheerful  Grecian  temples  spreading 
out  on  the  slopes  before  him;  the  pil¬ 
lared  forum;  the  rounded  marble 
theaters.  He  saw  the  grand  palaces 
descending  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
blue  waves,  by  noble  flights  of  steps, 
surrounded  with  green  pines,  laurels, 
and  cypresses,  from  amidst  whose  dark 
foliage  marble  statues  of  gods  gleamed 
whitely.” 

Of  the  interior  of  these  esthetic 
dwellings  so  long  buried,  the  same 
magazine  article  before  quoted  from 
has  the  following: — 

“One  thing  is  difficult  to  conceive 
without  seeing  it,  and  that  is  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  the  interiors  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  The  colors  are  now 
faded;  the  columns  are  broken;  the 
mosaics  of  the  floors  are  generally 
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nearly  destroyed;  the  fountains  do  not 
play;  the  flower-beds  are  destitute  of 
flowers;  yet  even  as  it  is,  one  is  con¬ 
tinually  amazed  by  the  brilliant  effect 
of  the  interior  vistas  In  one  house 
the  view  from  a  triclinium  across  two 
courts,  both  surrounded  by  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  Corinthian  columns  standing 
before  walls  painted  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  variety  of  colors,  is  really 
dazing  to  the  eyes.  The  old  Pompe¬ 
ians  lived  in  a  rainbow  atmosphere.” 

But  what  seems  most  to  remind  us  of 
the  universal  kinship  of  the  human 
race,  and  our  consequent  nearness  to 
the  people  of  the  lost  cities  of  Vesuvius, 
are  a  few  paragraphs  called  “Dinner 
Waiting,”  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  the  Youth' s  Companioji.  The 
quotation  cannot  fail  of  touching  every 
heart  with  sympathy  for  the  house¬ 
wife  of  ancient  Pompeii, — so  nearly 
like  the  housewife  of  to  day.  The 
story  somehow  makes  us  forget  the 
cruel  sports  in  which  the  Pompeians 
indulged — everything,  in  fact,  but  that 


in  the  midst  of  life  they  were  in 
death : 

“A  house  recently  unearthed  in  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  was  evidently 
undergoing  repair  when  the  volcanic 
storm  buried  it.  Painters’  pots  and 
brushes,  and  workingmen’s  tools  were 
scattered  about.  Spots  of  whitewash 
starred  wall  and  floor.  Pots  and 
kettles  had  been  bundled  up  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  all  by  themselves. 

“Dinner,  however,  had  not  been 
forgotten.  A  solitary  pot  stood  on  the 
stove;  and  there  was  a  brown  sucking- 
pig  all  ready  to  be  baked.  But  the 
oven  was  already  engaged  with  its  full 
complement  of  bread,  so  the  sucking- 
pig  had  to  wait.  And  it  never  entered 
the  oven  and  the  loaves  were  never 
taken  out  until  after  a  sojourn  of 
seventeen  hundred  years.  The  pig 
and  the  bread  had  been  there  since 
Nov.  23,  a.  D.  79.” 

Truly  dinner  had  waited;  but  where 
was  the  housewife  who  prepared  it? 

Myrta  B.  Castle. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  SABBATH  REVERIE . 


The  day  was  soft  and  balmy,  overhead 
The  light  clouds  floated  ’neath  the  loftier  blue; 
Just  breeze  enough  to  make  the  poplar  leaves 
Dance,  as  they  laughed  that  day  before  the 
sun; 

The  brook  ran  by,  whose  fitful  murmurs 
swept 

In  music,  as  Eolian  harps  are  wont 
To  swell  and  die.  The  drowsy  hum  of  bees 
Was  on  the  perfumed  air,  and  sparrow  love 
With  worm  in  beak  for  “callaw”  brood,  and 
whirr 

Of  wing,  went  by  to  their  secluded  nest. 


'Twas  peaceful  Sabbath  day,  and  busy 
thought — 

Went  out,  oh  far,  and  further  still;  the  home 

If  distant  seemed  most  nigh,  where  loving 
girls,— 

Chasing  the  sunny  hours  with  smiles,  to  think 

That  they  amid  the  gathering  crowds,  full 
soon 

Would  tread  the  sacred  courts  of*  Father’s 
House, — 

Would  list  the  pealing  organ’s  ebb  and  flow 

Of  richest  tone;  the  Psalm  or  hymn  of  praise; 

The  word  divine,  and  taste  the  sacred  cup 
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And  bread  of  holy  rite,  and  covenant 
Renew,  until  as  benediction  fell 
In  peace,  in  glow  of  spirit-life,  to  home! 

In  reverie  as  profound  as  infant  sleep 
The  soul  was  steeped,  surroundings  all  dis¬ 
solved 

As  snow  ’neath  genial  sun  is  seen  no  more. 
The  tramp  of  feet  was  heard,  yet  without 
care, 

Or  thought  of  where,  or  how,  or  why;  if  noise 
It  might  be  deemed,  oblivious  as  the  rest! 

A  gentle  rustling,  then  a  lull,  and  strains 
Of  organ  as  by  master  hand,  shed  forth 
The  voluntary,  weird,  yet  sweet  and  gentle 
As  the  spring’s  glad  rain,— then,  lustier  peal 
And  mingled  voice  of  song,  whose  memory 
still 

Would  haunt  the  ear,  and  steal  away  the 
heart, 

’Twas,  “Hark  the  song,”  the  song,  “of 
Jubilee,” 

Which  even  now  thrills  as  ’twere  not  of  earth, 
But  as  a  stirring  paean  of  the  skies, — 

An  anthem  which  an  angel  choir  might  sing! 

The  Invocation  next,  which  humbly  winged 
Most  surely  moved  the  heavens;  repentant 
words, 

Yet,  words  of  faith  and  sunny  cheer,  the  Gods 
Undoubted  heard,  for  peace  fell  there  as  dew! 

In  mood  divers**,  again  the  strain  of  song, 
As  pleading,  “Jesus  lover  of  my  soul,” 

Its  cadence  rippling,  soft  and  sweet  as  breath 
Of  perfume  ’mid  earth’s  loveliest  flowers, — 

A  prelude  fitting,  for  the  minister 
Arose, — a  woman  clad  in  raiment  white, 

Who  sympathetic,  and  with  mother  heart 
Told  how,  in  God’s  own  image  man  had  stood, 
Then  fallen,  victim  of  temptation’s  force, 

Had  wandered  far  as  prodigals  will  do, 

Yet  Mercy,  Love,  and  Father’s  care  un¬ 
checked 

For  Jesus’  sake,  the  “Anointed  one”  who  died, 
Would  welcome  every  erring  one,  nor  chide 
As  human  friends  and  teachers  seem  to  do! 

With  gentle  voice,  and  lips  aglow  with  fire 
Of  good,  in  words,  just  such  as  woman  soul 
Would  use  and  pres*;  to  weary  hearts  of  men 
Long  sick  of  sin,  and  wrong  could  best  re¬ 
ceive. 

A  holy  hush,  as  thought  of  home,  mayhap 
Of  mother’s  blessing,  or  a  sister’s  love, 

A  Father’s  prayer,  a  teacher’s  kindly  word, 
Perchance  companionship,  or  holier  love 
Would  burst  from  memory’s  depths  long,  long 
concealed. 

The  silent  tear,  the  half-escaping  sigh, 

The  head  bowed  down,  best  told  the  shaft  had 
struck. 


Amen!  rang  out  with  fervid  tone,  then  song 
Once  more;  “I  was  a  wandering  sheep,” 
seemed  apt, 

And  all  was  o’er;  again  the  tramp  of  feet, 

The  spell  was  broke,  the  dream  was  real  at 
last! 

May  blessings  be  and  go  with  earnest  souls 
Who  sacrificing  self,  or  feeling  duty  s goad, 

In  circles  oft  neglected  ply  their  task 
Of  “winning  souls  to  Christ;  ’  or  sowing  seed 
To  germ  and  blossom  — fruit,  when  earnest  lips 
Are  cold;  when  faithful  workers  turn  again 
To  where  the  welcome  rings,  in  words  of  old, 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  did  this,  to  the  least 
Of  these  my  brethern,  ye  did  it  unto  me!” 

The  evening  sun,  toward  the  west  had 
drooped; 

Eyes  sealed  by  thought  and-  reverie  profound 
Were  ope’d  again,  and  tramping  feet  along 
The  corridors  of  Utah's  “Pen”  awoke 
The  drowsy  eye  and  ear,  as  white  and  black, 
The  stripes  unloved,  in  single  file  to  cell 
Marched  straight,  with  thoughtful  mien  and 
tempered  gait. 

The  dream  once  past  and  gone,  more  real 
and  sad 

Surroundings  seemed;  the  iron,  hated  worse 
Than  e’er,  and  e’en  the  battered  walls  and 
guards 

Had  hate,  although  the  sun  and  crowning  blue 
Were  there  as  erst;  the  soaring  mountain 
tops, 

Their  greening  slopes  were  there;  the  distant 
city 

And  the  Temple’s  towers;  the  homes  of  peace¬ 
ful 

Life,  where  wives  and  children  wait  for  that 
return 

Which  time  seems  loath  or  lingers  long  to 
give! 

Yet  none  despondent,  no  brave  comrade 
feels 

To  shrink,  ifduty  points  the  thorny  way; 
“Prisoners  of  Hope,”  for  truth  in  direst  strait, 
Waiting  inpatient  mood,  and  spirit  flush 
From  higher  aid,  to  join  again  at  home 
In  social  group;  or  ’mid  the  congregations 
Of  the  saints,  with  warmer  love  and  rarer 
Thought;  appreciating  gifts  of  God 
With  more  intense  regard,  than  when  in  days 
Ere  separation,  trial,  prison  bars, 

High  thought  provoked,  or  tested  strength 
of  faith, 

And  goodness  of  the  Infinite  brought  home 
To  chastened  souls,  where  trial  is  the  rod! 

Henry  W.  Naisbitt. 

Utah  Penitentiary,  Oct.,  1890. 


JOHN  HUXFORD'S  HIATUS. 


i. 

Strange  it  is  and  wonderful  to 
mark  how  upon  this  planet  of  ours  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  of 
events  set  a  train  ot  consequences  in 
motion  which  act  and  react  until  their 
final  results  are  portentous  and  incal¬ 
culable.  Set  a  force  rolling,  however 
small,  and  who  can  say  where  it  shall 
end.  or  what  it  may  lead  to?  Trifles 
develop  into  tragedies,  and  the  baga¬ 
telle  of  one  day  ripens  into  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  next.  An  oyster  throws 
out  a  secretion  to  surround  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  so  a  pearl  comes  into  being; 
a  pearl-diver  fishes  it  up,  a  merchant 
buys  it  and  sells  it  to  a  jeweler  who 
disposes  ol  it  to  a  customer.  The 
customer  is  robbed  of  it  by  two 
scoundrels  who  quarrel  over  the  booty. 
One  slays  the  other  and  perishes  him- 
sell  upon  the  scaffold.  Here  is  a 
direct  chain  of  events  with  a  sick  mol- 
lusk  for  its  first  link,  and  a  gallows  for 
its  last  one.  Had  that  grain  of  sand 
not  chanced  to  wash  in  between  the 
shells  of  the  bivalve,  two  living,  breath¬ 
ing  beings,  with  all  their  potentialities 
for  good  and  for  evil,  would  not  have 
been  blotted  out  from  among  their 
fellows.  Who  shall  judge  what  is 
really  small  and  what  is  great? 

Thus,  when  in  the  year  1812  Don 
Diego  Salvador  bethought  him  that  if 
it  paid  the  heretics  in  England  to  im¬ 
port  the  bark  of  his  cork  oaks,  it 
would  pay  him  also  to  found  a  factory 
by  which  the  corks  might  be  cut  and 
sent  out  ready  made,  surely  at  first 
sight  no  very  vital  human  interests 
would  appear  to  be  affected.  Yet, 
there  were  poor  folks  who  would 
weep  and  men  who  would  suffer,  and 
suffer  acutely — women  who  would 
weep  and  men  who  would  become 


sallow  and  hungry-looking  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  places  of  which  the  Don  had 
never  heard — and  all  on  account  of 
that  one  idea  which  had  flashed  across 
him  as  he  strutted,  cigarettiferous,  be¬ 
neath  the  grateful  shadows  ofhis  limes. 
So  crowded  is  this  old  globe  of  ours, 
and  so  interlaced  our  interests,  that 
one  cannot  think  a  new  thought  with¬ 
out  some  poor  devil  being  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  it. 

Don  Diego  Salvador  was  a  capitalist 
and  the  abstract  thought  soon  took  the 
concrete  form  of  a  great  square  plas¬ 
tered  building  wherein  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  his  swarthy  countrymen 
worked,  with  deft,  nimble  fingers,  at 
a  rate  of  pay  which  no  English  artisan 
could  have  accepted.  Within  a  few 
months  the  result  of  this  new  competi¬ 
tion  was  an  abrupt  fall  of  prices  in  the 
trade,  which  was  serious  for  the  largest 
firms  and  disastrous  for  the  smaller 
ones.  A  few  old-established  houses 
held  on  as  they  were,  others  reduced 
their  establishments  and  cut  down  their 
expenses,  while  one  or  two  put  up 
their  shutters  and  confessed  themselves 
beaten.  In  this  last  category  was  the 
ancient  and  respected  firm  of  Fairbairn 
Brothers  of  Brisport. 

It  was  a  murky,  foggy  Saturday 
afternoon  in  November  when  the  hands 
were  paid  for  the  last  time,  and  the  old 
building  was  to  be  finally  abandoned. 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  an  anxious  faced,  sor¬ 
row-worn  man,  stood  on  a  raised  dais 
by  the  cashier  while  he  handed  the 
little  pile  of  hardly-earned  shillings  and 
coppers  to  each  successive  workman 
as  the  long  procession  filed  past  his 
table.  It  was  usual  with  the  employees 
to  clatter  away  the  instant  that  they 
had  been  paid,  like  so  many  children 
let  out  of  school;  but  to-day  they 
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waited,  forming  little  groups  over  the 
great  dreary  room,  and  discussing  in 
subdued  voices  the  misfortune  which 
had  come  upon  their  employers  and 
the  future  which  awaited  themselves. 
When  the  last  pile  of  coins  had  been 
handed  across  the  table,  and  the  last 
name  checked  by  the  cashier,  the 
whole  throng  faced  round  to  the  man 
who  had  been  their  master,  and  waited 
for  any  words  which  he  rrpght  have  to 
say  to  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Fairbairn  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  this,  and  it  embarrassed  him. 
He  had  waited  as  a  matter  of  routine 
duty  until  the  wages  were  paid,  but  he 
was  a  taciturn,  slowr-witted  man,  and 
he  had  not  forseen  this  sudden  call 
upon  his  oratorical  powers.  He 
stroked  his  thin  cheek  nervously  with 
his  long,  white  fingers 

“I  am  sorry  we  have  to  part,  my 
men,”  he  said  at  last  in  a  crackling 
voice.  “It’s  a  bad  day  for  all  of  us, 
and  for  Brisport  too  For  three  years 
we  have  been  losing  money  over  the 
works.  We  held  on  in  the  hope  of  a 
change  coming,  but  matters  are  go¬ 
ing  from  bad  to  worse.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  but  to  give  it  up  before  the 
balance  of  our  fortune  is  swallowed  up. 
I  hope  you  may  all  be  able  to  get  work 
of  some  sort  before  very  long. 
Good-by,  and  God  bless  you?’’ 

“God  bless  you,  sir!  God  bless 
you!”  cried  a  chorus  of  rough  voices. 

‘  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Charles  Fair¬ 
bairn!”  shouted  a  bright- eyed,  smart 
young  fellow,  springing  up  upon  a 
bench  and  waving  his  peaked  cap  in 
the  ir.  The  crowd  responded  to  the 
call,  but  their  huzzas  wanted  the  true 
ring  which  only  a  joyous  heart  can 
give.  Then  they  began  to  flock  out 
into  the  sunlight,  looking  back  as  they 
went  at  the  long  deal  tables  and  the 
cork -strewn  floor — above  all  at  the  sad¬ 


faced,  solitary  man  whose  cheeks  were 
flecked  with  color  at  the  rough  cordi¬ 
ality  of  their  farewell. 

“Huxford,”  said  the  cashier,  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulder  the  young  fellow 
who  had  led  the  cheering,  “the  gover¬ 
nor  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

The  workman  turned  back  and 
stood  swinging  his  cap  awkwardly  in 
front  of  his  ex- employer,  while  the 
crowd  pushed  on  until  the  doorway 
was  clear,  and  the  heavy  fog- wreaths 
rolled  into  the  deserted  factory. 

“Ah,  Tohn!”  said  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
coming  suddenly  out  of  his  reverie  and 
taking  up  a  letter  from  the  table.  ‘  ‘You 
have  been  in  my  service  since  you 
were  a  boy,  and  you  have  shown  that 
you  merited  the  trust  which  I  have 
placed  in  you.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  this  sudden  want  of  work  will 
affect  your  plans  more  than  it  will 
many  of  my  other  hands.” 

‘  ‘I  was  to  be  married  at  Shrovetide,  ’  ’ 
the  man  answered,  tracing  a  pattern 
upon  the  table  with  his  horny  fore¬ 
finger.  “I’ll  have  to  find  work 
first.  ’  ’ 

“And  work,  my  poor  fellow,  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  find.  You  see  you 
have  been  in  this  groove  all  your  life, 
and  are  unfit  for  anything  else.  It’s 
true  you’ve  been  my  foreman,  but 
even  that  wont  help  you,  lor  the  fac¬ 
tories  all  over  England  are  discharging 
hands,  and  there’s  not  a  vacancy  to 
be  had.  It’s  a  bad  out-look  for  you 
and  such  as  you.” 

“What  would  you  advise,  sir?” 
asked  John  Huxford. 

“That’s  what  I  was  coming  to.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  Sheridan  & 
Moore,  of  Montreal,  asking  for  a  good 
hand  to  take  charge  of  a  workroom. 
If  you  think  it  will  suit  you,  you  can 
go  out  by  the  next  boat.  The  wages 
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are  far  in  excess  of  anything  I  have 
been  able  to  give  you.” 

“Why,  sir,  this  is  real  kind  of  you,” 
the  young  workman  said  earnestly. 
“She — my  girl — Mary,  will  be  as  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  as  I  am.  I  know  what  you 
say  is  right,  and  that  if  I  had  to  look 
lor  work  I  should  be  likely  to  spend 
the  little  that  I  have  laid  by  toward 
housekeeping,  before  I  found  it.  But, 
sir,  with  your  leave,  I’d  like  to  speak 
to  her  about  it  before  I  made  up  my 
mind.  Could  you  leave  it  open  for  a 
few  hours?” 

“The  mail  goes  out  to-morrow,” 
Mr.  Fairbairn  answered.  “If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  accept,  you  can  write  to-night. 
Here  is  their  letter,  which  will  give 
you  their  address.” 

John  Huxford  took  the  precious 
paper  with  a  grateful  heart.  An  hour 
ago  his  future  had  been  all  black,  but 
now  this  rift  of  light  had  broken  in  the 
west,  giving  promise  of  better  things. 
He  would  have  liked  to  say  something 
expressive  of  his  feelings  to  his  em¬ 
ployer,  but  the  English  nature  is  not 
effusive,  and  he  could  not  get  beyond 
a  few  choking,  awkward  words  which 
were  as  awkwardly  received  by  his 
benefactor.  With  a  scrape  and  a  bow, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  plunged  out 
into  the  foggy  street. 

So  thick  was  the  vapor  that  the 
houses  over  the  way  were  only  a  vague 
loom,  but  the  foreman  hurried  on 
with  springy  steps  through  side  streets 
and  winding  lanes,  past  walls  where 
the  fishermen’s  nets  were  drying  and 
over  cobble-stoned  alleys  redolent  of 
herring,  until  he  reached  a  modest  line 
of  white-washed  cottages  fronting  the 
sea.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these  the 
young  man  tapped,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  a  response,  pressed  down 
the  latch  and  walked  in. 


An  old  silvery-haired  woman  and  a 
young  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens 
were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the  fire, 
and  the  latter  sprang  to  her  feet  as  he 
entered. 

“You’ve  got  some  good  news, 
John,”  she  cried,  putting  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking  into 
his  eyes.  “I  can  tell  it  from  your 
step.  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  going  to  carry 
on,  after  all.” 

“No,  dear,  not  so  good  as  that,” 
John  Huxford  answered,  smoothing 
back  her  rich,  brown  hair;  “but  I 
have  an  offer  of  a  place  in  Canada, 
with  good  money,  and  if  you  think  as 
I  do,  I  shall  go  out  to  it,  and  you  can 
follow  with  the  granny  whenever  I 
have  made  all  straight  at  the  other 
side  What  say  you  lass?” 

“Why,  surely,  John,  whatyou  think 
is  right  must  be  for  the  best,”  said 
the  girl  quietly,  with  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  pale,  plain  face  and  lov¬ 
ing  hazel  eyes.  “Bur  poor  granny, 
how  is  she  to  cross  the  seas?” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  me,”  the 
old  woman  broke  in  cheerfully.  “I’ll 
be  no  drag  on  you.  If  you  want 
granny,  granny’s  not  too  old  to  travel; 
and  if  you  don’t  want  her,  why,  she 
can  look  after  the  cottage,  and  have  a 
home  ready  for  you  whenever  you  turn 
back  to  the  old  country.  ’  ’ 

“Of  course  we  shall  need  you, 
granny,”  John  Huxford  said,  with  a 
cheery  laugh.  “Fancy  leaving  granny 
behind!  That  would  never  do,  Mary! 
But  if  you  both  come  out,  and  if  we 
are  married  all  snug  and  proper  at 
Montreal,  we’ll  look  through  the  whole 
city  until  we  find  a  house  something 
like  this  one,  and  we’ll  have  creepers 
on  the  outside  just  the  same,  and  when 
the  doors  are  shut  and  we  sit  round 
the  fire  on  a  winter’s  nights,  I’m 
hanged  if  we’ll  be  able  to  tell  that  we’re 
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not  at  home.  Besides,  Mary,  it’s  the 
same  speech  out  there,  and  the  same 
king,  and  the  same  flag;  it’s  not  like 
a  foreign  country.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  Mary  an¬ 
swered,  with  conviction.  She  was  an 
orphan,  with  no  living  relation,  save 
her  old  grandmother,  and  no  thought 
in  life  but  to  make  a  helpful  and  worthy 
wife  to  the  man  she  loved.  If  John 
went  to  Canada,  Canada  became  home 
to  her. 

‘Tm  to  write  to-night,  then,  and  ac¬ 
cept?”  the  young  man  asked.  “I 
knew  you  would  both  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  myself,  but,  of  course,  I 
couldn’t  close  with  the  offer  until  we 
had  talked  it  over.  I  can  get  started 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  then  in  a  couple 
of  months  I’ll  have  all  ready  for  you 
on  the  other  side.” 

“It  will  be  a  weary,  weary  time  until 
we  hear  from  you,  dear  John,”  said 
Mary,  clasping  his  hand,  “but  it’s 
God’s  will  and  we  must  be  patient. 
Here’s  pen  and  ink.  You  can  sit  at 
the  table  and  write  the  letter  which  is 
to  take  the  three  of  us  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.”- 

The  acceptance  was  duly  dis¬ 
patched,  and  John  Huxford  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  prepare  for  his  departure, 
/or  the  Montreal  firm  had  intimated 
that  the  vacancy  was  a  certainty,  and 
that  the  chosen  man  might  come  out 
without  delay  to  talk  over  his  duties. 
In  a  very  few  days  his  scanty  outfit 
was  completed,  and  he  started  off  in  a 
coasting-vessel  for  Liverpool,  where 
he  was  to  catch  the  passenger  ship  for 
Quebec. 

“Remember,  John,”  Mary  whis¬ 
pered,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
upon  the  Brisport  quay,  “the  cottage 
is  our  own,  and  come  what  may  we 
have  always  that.  If  things  should 
chance  to  turn  out  badly  over  there, 


we  have  always  a  roof  to  cover  us. 
There  you  will  find  me  until  you  send 
word  to  us  to  come.  ’  ’ 

“And  that  will  be  very  soon,  my 
lass,”  he  answered  cheerfully  with  a 
last  embrace.  “Good-by,  granny, 
good-by.”  The  ship  was  a  mile  and 
more  from  land  before  he  lost  sight  of 
the  figures  of  the  straight,  slim  girl 
and  her  old  companion  who  stood 
watching  and  waving  to  him  Irom  the 
end  of  the  gray  stone  quay.  It  was 
with  a  sinking  heart  and  a  vague  feel¬ 
ing  ol  impending  disaster  that  he  saw 
them  at  last  as  minute  specks  in  the 
distance,  walking  townward  and  dis¬ 
appearing  amid  the  crowd  who  lined 
the  beach . 

From  Liverpool  the  old  woman  and 
her  grand-daughter  received  a  letter 
from  John,  announcing  that  he  was 
just  starting  in  the  bark  St.  Lawrence, 
and  six  weeks  afterward  a  second 
longer  epistle  informed  them  of  his 
safe  arrival  at  Quebec,  and  gave  them 
his  first  impressions  of  the  country. 
After  that  a  long,  unbroken  silence  set 
in.  Week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  passed  by,  and  never  a 
word  came  from  across  the  seas.  A 
year  went  over  their  heads,  and  yet 
another,  but  no  news  of  the  absentee. 
Sheridan  &  Moore  were  written  to,  and 
replied  that  though  John  Huxford’s 
letter  had  reached  them,  he  had  never 
presented  himself,  and  they  had  been 
forced  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  as  best 
they  could.  Still,  Mary  and  her 
grandmother  hoped  against  hope,  and 
looked  out  every  morning  with  such 
eagerness  that  the  kind-hearted  man 
would  often  make  a  detour  rather  than 
pass  the  two  pale,  anxious  faces  which 
peered  at  him  from  the  cottage  win¬ 
dow.  At  last,  three  years  after  the 
young  foreman’s  disappearance,  old 
granny  died,  and  Mary  was  left  alone, 
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a  broken,  sorrowful  woman,  living 
as  best  she  might  on  a  small  annuity 
which  had  descended  to  her,  and  eatr 
ing  her  heart  out  as  she  brooded  over 
the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  her  lover. 

Among  the  shrewd  west- country 
neighbors  there  had  long,  however, 
ceased  to  be  any  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Huxford  arrived  safely  in  Canada — so 
much  was  proved  by  his  letter.  Had 
he  met  with  his  end  in  any  sudden  way 
during  the  journeybetweenQuebec  and 
Montreal,  there  must  have  been  some 
official  inquiry,  and  his  luggage  would 
have  sufficed  to  establish  his  identity. 
Yet  the  Canadian  police  had  been  com¬ 
municated  with  and  returned  a  positive 
answer  that  no  inquest  had  been  held, 
or  any  body  found  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  that  of  the  young  En¬ 
glishman.  The  only  alternative  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  he  had  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  break  all  the  old 
ties,  and  had  slipped  away  to  the 
backwoods  or  to  the  States  to  com¬ 
mence  life  anew  under  an  altered  name. 
Hence,  many  a  deep  growl  of  righteous 
anger  rose  from  the  brawny  smacks- 
men  when  Mary,  with  her  pale  face 
and  sorrow- sunken  head  passed  along 
the  quays  on  her  way  to  her  daily 
marketing;  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  if  the  missing  man  had  turned  up 
in  Brisport,  he  might  have  met  with 
some  rough  words  or  rougher  usage, 
unless  he  could  give  some  very  good 
reason  for  his  strange  conduct.  This 
popular  view  of  the  case  never,  how¬ 
ever,  occurred  to  the  simple,  trusting 
heart  of  the  girl,  and  as  years  rolled 
by,  her  suspense  was  never  for  an  in¬ 
stant  tinged  with  a  doubt  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  missing  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  the  opin¬ 
ion  held  by  the  minority  that  John 
Huxford  was  dead,  nor  that  of  the 
majority,  which  pronounced  him  to  be 


faithless,  represented  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

Landing  at  Quebec,  with  his  heart 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  John  selected 
a  dingy  room  in  a  back  street,  where 
the  terms  were  less  exhorbitant  than 
elsewhere,  and  conveyed  thither  the 
two  boxes  which  contained  his  worldly 
goods.  After  taking  up  his  quarters 
there,  he  had  half  a  mind  to  change 
again,  for  the  landlady  and  the  fellow- 
lodgers  were  by  no  means  to  his  taste, 
but  the  Montreal  coach  started  within 
a  day  or  two,  and  he  consoled  himself 
by  the  thought  that  the  discomfort 
would  only  last  for  that  short  time. 
Having  written  home  to  Mary  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  safe  arrival,  he  employed 
himself  in  seeing  the  town,  walking 
about  all  day,  and  only  returning  to 
his  room  at  night. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the 
house  on  which  the  unfortunate  youth 
had  pitched  was  one  which  was  no¬ 
torious  for  the  character  of  its  inmates. 
He  had  b^en  directed  to  it  by  a  man, 
who  found  regular  employment  in 
hanging  about  the  docks  and  decoying 
new-comers  to  this  den.  From  the 
few  words  which  John  let  drop,  the 
landlady  gathered  that  he  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  without  a  single  friend  in  the 
country  to  inquire  after  him  should 
misfortune  overtake  him. 

The  house  had  an  evil  reputation  for 
the  hocusing  of  sailors,  which  was  done 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
them,  but  also  to  supply  outgoing  ships 
with  crews,  the  men  being  carried  on 
board  insensible,  and  not  coming  to 
until  the  ship  was  well  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  trade  caused  the 
wretches  who  followed  it  to  be  experts 
in  the  use  of  stupefying  drugs,  and 
they  determined  to  practice  their  arts 
upon  their  friendless  lodger,  so  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  ransacking  his 
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effects,  and  of  seeing  what  it  might  be 
worth  their  while  to  purloin.  During 
the  day  he  invariably  locked  his  door 
and  carried  oft  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
but  if  they  could  render  him  insensible 
for  the  night,  they  could  examine  his 
boxes  at  their  leisure,  and  deny  after¬ 
ward  that  he  had  ever  brought  with 
him  the  articles  which  he  missed.  It 
happened,  therefore,  upon  the  eve  of 
Huxford’s  departure  from  Quebec, 
that  he  found,  upon  returning  to  his 
lodgings,  that  his  landlady  and  her 
two  ill-favored  sons,  who  assisted  her 
in  her  trade,  were  waiting  up  for  him 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  they 
cordially  invited  him  to  share.  It  was 
a  bitterly  cold  night,  and  the  fragrant 
steam  overpowered  any  suspicions 
which  the  young  Englishman  may 
have  entertained,  so  he  drained  off  a 
bumper,'  and  then,  retiring  to  his  bed¬ 
room,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed 
without  undressing,  and  fell  straight 
into  a  dreamless  slumber,  in  which  he 
still  lay  when  the  three  conspirators 
crept  into  his  chamber,  and  opening 
his  boxes,  began  to  investigate  his 
effects. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  speedy 
action  of  the  drug  caused  its  effects  to 


be  evanescent,  or,  perhaps,  that  the 
strong  constitution  of  the  victim  threw 
it  off  with  unusual  rapidity.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  John  Hux- 
ford  suddenly  came  to  himself,  and 
found  the  foul  trio  squatted  round  their 
booty,  which  they  were  dividing  into 
the  two  categories  of  what  was  of  value 
and  should  be  taken,  and  what  was 
valueless  and  might  therefore  be  left. 
With  a  bound  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  seizing  the  lellow  nearest  him  by 
the  collar,  he  slung  him  through  the 
open  doorway.  His  brother  rushed 
at  him,  but  the  young  Devonshireman 
met  him  with  such  a  facer  that  he 
dropped  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground. 
Unfortunately  the  violence  of  the  blow 
caused  him  to  overbalance  himself, 
and  tripping  over  his  prostrate  antag¬ 
onist,  he  came  down  heavily  upon  his 
face.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  old 
hag  sprang  upon  his  back  and  clung 
to  him,  shrieking  to  her  son  to  bring 
the  poker.  John  managed  to  shake 
himself  clear  of  them  both,  but  before 
he  could  stand  on  his  guard  he  was 
felled  from  behind  by  a  crashing  blow 
from  an  iron  bar,  which  stretched  him 
senseless. 

(  To  be  concluded  next  Month.') 


A  LULLABY. 


Now  we  are  ready  to  take  our  ride, 

’Cross  the  mystic  lands  to  Slumbertown, 
Over  the  dreamy  heights  of  love: 

Gayly  we  float  like  the  clouds  above, 

As  the  darkening  shades  of  night  come 
down. 

Just  one  passenger  take  we  to-night 
On  our  sleepy  ride  to  Slumbertown, 

Never  a  fear  has  the  little  heart, 

As  off  on  our  journey  alone  we  dart, 

As  the  darkening  shades  of  night  come 
down. 


Two  little  eyes  say  we’re  almost  there, 

To  that  peaceful  city— Slumbertown, 

No  other  place  such  beautiful  sight, 

None  where  they  show  such  glistening 
lights 

As  the  darkening  shades  of  night  come 
down. 

Now  gently  will  rock  and  gentler  still, 

We  reach  the  portals  of  Slumbertown. 

We  enter  in  with  a  half-drawn  sigh, 

The  journey  is  over  for  baby  and  I, 

As  the  darkening  shades  of  night  come 
down. 


AULDTOON  BEYLE Y' S  COORT. 


‘  ‘There’ s  a  coort  the  day,  beyley ,  ’  ’ 
said  Doogal  M’Pherson,  the  police¬ 
man,  as  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
of  Wulyum  Tamsen’s  drapery  shop. 
The  beyley,  sitting  at  the  fire  in  the 
back  shop,  tilted  his  chair  so  that  he 
could  see  the  tip  of  the  policeman’s  hel¬ 
met,  above  the  counter,  and  replied: 

“Aw  right,  Doogal.” 

The  beyley  knew  as  well  as  Doogal 
— as,  in  fact,  did  everyone  in  the 
village — that  there  was  to  be  a  coort  that 
morning.  Tamas  Wulsen,  the  flesher, 
had  been  “summonsed”  for  having 
“been  drunk  and  disorderly,  creating 
a  disturbance,  breaking  Jims  Smith’s 
window  and  assaulting  the  said  Jims 
Smith, ”"etc.,  etc.;  and  the  fact  that 
Tamas  was  to  appear  before  him  that 
morning  had  caused  the  beyley 
considerable  uneasiness  and  the  loss  of 
several  hours’  sleep. 

The  court  was  held  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  when  the  “toon  nock”  struck  that 
hour  the  beyley  called  to  his  wife  to 
mind  the  shop,  and  went  along  to  the 
“Toon’s-hoose”  at  the  Cross. 

The  court  was  crowded,  and  the 
beyley  mounted  the  bench  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  his 
position.  Having  carefully  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  he  held  a  whispered 
conversation  with  the  clerk. 

“It’s  an  awfu’  business  this,  Mr. 
Law!” 

“Deed,  beyley,  it’s  no  verra  nice; 
but  ye’ll  hi  ti  dae  yer  duty,  ’n  jist  dale 
wi’  him  as  if  ye  had  never  seen  him  in 
a’  yer  life  afore.” 

‘  ‘Silence  in  the  coort !’  cried  Doogal 

“Ca’  thefirstcase,”  said  the  beyley. 

“Tamas  Wulsen!”  called  the  clerk. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Doogal 
said,  turning  to  the  beyley:  “He’s  no 
here  yet.” 


Every  one  looked  as  if  he  knew 
where  Tamas  was,  and  a  voice  was 
heard  from  a  back  seat: 

“A  saw  him  an’  Jims  Smith  gaun 
inti  the  Cross  Keys  no  ten  meenits 
sin’.” 

“Whit,  wi’  the  principal  wutness?” 
said  the  beyley.  “Doogal,  gang  ’n 
get  them.” 

“’E  there  ony  ither  cases,  Mr. 
Law?” 

“Ay,  there’s  twa — a  ‘beggin”  an’ 
a  ‘cursin’  an’  sweerin’,’  but  Doogal’ s 
the  wutness,”  replied  the  clerk. 

Just  then  the  policeman  intimated 
that  he  “saw  them  cornin’,”  and  in  a 
minute  Tamas  Wulsen  and  Jims  Smith 
entered  and  took  up  a  position  against 
the  timeworn  wall,  near  the  door. 

“Tamas  Wulsen!”  again  called  the 
clerk. 

“The  case  his  been  settled  oot  o’ 
coort,”  said  that  gentleman,  without 
moving. 

An  evident  air  of  disappointment 
spread  over  the  faces  of  the  audience. 
The  beyley  and  the  clerk  held  a  whis¬ 
pered  consultation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  beyley  intimated: 

“Ye  canna  settle  the  case  oot  o’ 
coort.  It’s  a  criminal  chairge,  min’ 
that.” 

“A-y-e — ?  A  canna  settle  ’t  oot  o’ 
coort,  can  A  no?  But  A’m  tellin’  ye 
A  hae  settled  it  wi’  Jims  Smith.” 

“A  weel,  ye’ll  hi  ti  settle  ’t  wi’  the 
coort  noo,  Mr.  Wulsen.  Step  inti  the 
dock.” 

“The  dock  be  d - d!  A’m  tellin’ 


“Doogal,  place  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  ’  ’  interrupted  the  now  thoroughly 
aroused  beyley,  from  his  place. 

Amid  intense  exitement  among  the 
audience,  Doogal,  more  from  force  of 
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habit  than  anything  else,  did  as  he 
was  ordered,  and  the  accused,  over¬ 
come  with  his  efforts  to  express  his 
indignation,  stood  in  the  dock  before 
he  seemed  to  realize  it. 

“Read  the  chairge,  Mr.  Law.” 

The  charge  was  read . 

“Prisoner  at  the  bawr,  di  ye  plead 
guilty  or  no  guilty?’  ’  cried  thebeyley. 

“Don’t  ‘prisoner’  me.  Ye  hi  nae 
business  ti  ca’  me  a  prisoner.  A’m 
tellin’  ye  the  case  is  settled.  A  want 
nane  o’  yer  nonsense.  A’ve  been 

_ y  y 

“Haud  yer  tongue!  Did  A  no  tell 
ye  it’s  a  criminal  chairge,  and  ye  canna 
settle  ’t?  Ye’re  jist  wastin’  the  time 
o’  the  coort.  Di  ye  plead  guilty  or 
no  guilty?” 

“Guilty  be  d - d!  A’m  tel - ” 

“Haud  yer  tongue,  A  tell  ye,  or 
A’ 11  tak’  ye  up  fer  contempt  o’  coort. 
A’m  A  ti  un’erstan’  ye  plead  no 
guilty  to  the  charge?” 

“Of  coorse;  it’s  settl’t.” 

“Ca’  the  first  wutness,  Mr.  Law.” 

“Doogal  M’Pherson!” 

The  policeman  stepped  into  the  box. 

“Noo,  luk  ye  here,  beyley,  there’s 
nae  yis  gaun  inti  the  thing  in  this  wey. 
A’m  no  denyin’  that  A  had  a  taste 
yest’reen,  but  A  hae - ” 

“Oh,  ye  admit  ye  were  the  waur  o’ 
drink,  di  ye?”  interrupted  the  beyley, 
taking  a  note  of  the  fact;  “an’  di  ye 
admit  creatin’  a  disturbance  tae?” 

“Noo,  ye  needna  be  si  catchin’. 
A  admit  naething  o’  the  kin’.  A 
don’t  admit  ony thing.  A’m  tellin’  ye 
A  hi  settled  wi’  Jims  Smith  fer  the  bit 
misun’erstan’in’.” 

The  beyley  continued  his  notes. 

“Di  ye  admit  ye  broke  Tims  Smith’s 
windi?” 

“The  windi  his  been  pey’t  fer,  an’ 
it’s  nane  o’  your  business  wha  broke 
it.  Guidness  alive!  ye  auld - ” 


“Be  mair  respe<5ifu’  in  addressin’ 
the  coort.  Di  ye  admit  assaultin’ 
Jims  Smith?” 

“Noo,  luk  here,  Wulyum  Tamsen, 
that’ll  jist  dae.  I’ll  stan’  here  an’  be 
heckled  bi  you  or  nae  ither  man  in 
this  wey  when  A  hae  tel’t  ye  oweran’ 
ower - ’  ’ 

“Haud  yer  tongue,  an’  answer  ma 
question,  wul  ye?  or  as  shar’s  ’m  sit- 
tin’  here  A’ 11  tak’  ye  up  an’  fine  fer 
comtemp’  o’  coort.” 

By  this  time  the  accused  was  boiling 
with  rage,  and  to  the  great  diversion 
of  the  audience  he  broke  out: 

“Contemp’  tae  the  deevil,  an’  you 
tae,  ye  daunerin’  heeded  aul’  wife. 
Ye’re  a  fine  beyley.  When  were  you 
at  the  skil?”  (Cry  of  “Order.”) 
“Order!  A’ 11  order  him.  He  disna 
ken  whit  he’s  daein’.  A  wis  a  beyley 
masel’,  an’  ken  the  wey  a  case  should 
be  conducket.  Hae  A  no  tel’t  ye 
ower  an’  ower  an’  ower  again,  ye  deef 
aul’  fill,  that  A  hae  settled  wi’  Jims 
Smith,  an’  naebudy  else  his  onything 
ti  dae  wi’t?” 

The  latter  part  of  this  outburst  was 
simply  roared  at  the  beyley,  who  had 
been  getting  redder  and  redder,  and 
it  was  evidently  with  great  difficulty 
he  managed  to  restrain  himself.  When 
it  was  finished  he  leaned  forward  and 
said,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone: 

‘  ‘  Prisoner — et — the — bawr —  if —  ye 
say — anither — wurd — A’  11 — remit — ye 
tae — the — shiriff.  Noo!” 

Sensation  in  court.  The  accused 
was  visibly  subdued,  and  only  ejacula¬ 
ted,  “Did  ye  ever?” 

The  beyley,  having  successfully 
asserted  his  authority,  and  order  being 
restored,  proceeded: 

“Tamas  Wulsen,  ye’re  chairged 
wae,  firstly,  bein’  drunk  an’  disorderly; 
secondly,  creatin’  a  disturbance; 
thirdly,  breakup  Jims  Smith’s  windi; 
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an’  lastly,  assaultin’  the  said  Jims 
Smith  a’  between  the  hoors  o’  seven 
and  eight  o’clock  last  night,  an’  ye  hi 
pled  guilty  ter  the  charge - ” 

“It’s  a  lee,  a  thunnerin’  lee,  a - ’’ 

“Haud  yer  tongue!  Ye  admitted 
each  o’  the  chairges,  which  is  jist 
pleedin’  guilty.” 

“Did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  o’  that? 
A  did  naething  o’  the  kin’.  Ye  aul’ 
skooneral,  if  ye  daur  ter  convick  me, 
A’ 11— A’ 11 ” 

“Tamas  Wulsen,  A’ 11  remit  ye  ti  the 
shiriff  on  the  mortal  spot,  if  ye  dinna 
withdraw  that  word  an’  haud  yer 
tongue  in  coort  unless  yer  spoke  ter.” 

“Ye  daurna,  Wulyum  Tamsen;  ye 
daurna!  Jist  try’t!  an’  as  share’s 
daith  A’ 11  hae  yer  rent  raised  on  yer. 
There!” 

There  was  another  sensation  in 
court,  and  some  one  whispered,  “He 
his’m  there!” 

The  beyley  rented  his  shop  from 
the  flesher’s  mother-in-law,  and  the 
threat  undoubtedly  took  the  beyley 
aback  for  a  moment;  but  as  he  saw  the 
clerk  lifting  a  certain  blue  schedule, 
he  summoned  courage  and  said,  very 
quietly  and  deliberately: 

“Mr.  Law,  ful  up  a  remit  tae  the 
shiriff.” 

Tremendous  sensation. 

“Noo,  beyley,  dinna  lose  yer  tem¬ 


per.  It’s  no  consistent  wi’  yer  duty. 
If  A  hae  been  a  wee  strong  in  ma’ 
language,  ye  mun  mak’  allooance  ter 
ma  poseetion;  but  A  didna  mean  ti 
offend  ye.” 

The  beyley  was  evidently  glad  to 
seize  on  this  half- concession  of  Tamas’ 
part  as  an  apology. 

“Ye  mun  mind,  Tamas,  that  A’m 
no  Wulyum  Tamsen  the  noo.  A’m 
the  beyley,  an’,  as  the  beyley,  A  mun 
uphaud  the  authority  o’  the  coort;  an’ 
A’ll  dae’t.  A  hi  pit  up  wi’  mair  fi  you 
the  day  than  fi  onybudy  else  since  A 
hae  been  a  beyley.  A  man  in  your 
poseetion  tae  gang  on  as  ye  hae  been 
gaun!  An  ex -bey ley  tae!  Man,  A’m 
winnerin’  et  ye!  Ye  should  hi  mair 
sense.  Noo,  ye  ken  A  hae  nae  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  against  ye.  A’m  here 
as  the  beyley,  the  representative  o’  the 
law;  but’  even  as  the  beyley,  A  don’t 
want  ti  be  ower  severe  wi’  ye,  an’ 
seein’  that  it’s  the  first  time  ye  hae 
been  here — that’s  ti  say,  in  the  dock — 
an’  that  ye  hae  made  it  up  wi’  Jims 
Smith  an’  peyed  fer  the  windi  — 
(awful  suspense)  —  the  sentence  o’  the 
coort  is  ten  shullins  or  seeven  days.” 

Tamas  was  struck  dumb  with  aston¬ 
ishment  and  indignation.  But  there 
was  nothing  for  it.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  pay  the  fine  and  depart,  vowing 
vengeance. 


A  LITTLE  HAND. 


Perhaps  there  are  tenderer,  sweeter  things 
Somewhere  in  this  sun-bright  land; 

But  I  thank  the  Lord  for  His  blessings, 

And  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand. 

A  little  hand  that  softly  stole 
Into  my  own  that  day, 

When  I  needed  the  touch  that  I  loved  so  much 
To  strengthen  me  on  the  way. 


Softer  it  seemed  than  the  softest  down 
On  the  breast  of  the  gentlest  dove; 

But  its  timid  press  and  its  faint  caress 
Were  strong  in  the  strength  of  love! 

It  seemed  to  say  in  a  strange,  sweet  way, 
“I  love  you  and  understand;” 

And  calmed  my  fears  as  my  hot  heart-tears 
Fell  over  that  little  hand. 

F.  L.  Stanton. 


GASTRONOMIC  FEA  TS. 


Dr.  Boyle,  in  his  Experimental 
Philosophy,  says,  “Not  long  ago  there 
was  here  in  England  a  private  soldier 
very  famous  for  digesting  of  stones; 
and  a  very  inquisitive  man  assures  me 
that  he  had  the  curiosity  to  keep  in  his 
company  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  he  ate  nothing  else.”  Dr. 
Bui  wer,  author  of  the  Artificial  Change¬ 
ling,  says  he  knew  the  man,  an  Italian, 
named  Francis  Batalia.  He  served  in 
Ireland  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and 
on  his  return  to  London  his  claim  to  an 
ability  to  subsist  entirely  upon  stones 
led  to  his  imprisonment  as  an  impos¬ 
tor.  That  he  took  nothing  more 
nourishing  no  one  will  believe,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  he  obtained  some 
celebrity  as  a  stone- eater.  A  figure 
of  this  man  was  engraved  by  Hollar  in 
1641,  in  which  he  is  represented  hold¬ 
ing  a  goblet  in  one  hand,  and  a  plate 
of  stones  in  the  other. 

Sir  Charles  Hall,  a  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  17th  century,  relates  an 
extraordinary  case  of  a  man  who  ac¬ 
customed  himself  to  swallow  stones. 
This  man,  Thomas  Gibsill  by  name> 
and  about  twenty- six  years  of  age,  had 
for  some  time  suffered  from  colic  till  a 
sympathetic  friend  advised  him  to 
swallow  small,  round  pebbles.  He 
followed  the  prescription  and  obtained 
relief.  On  being  seized  some  months 
afterwards  by  a  violent  return  ol  his 
complaint,  he  swallowed  nine  stones, 
and  as  these  had  no  effect,  repeated 
the  dose  until  about  300  pebbles  had 
accumulated  in  his  interior.  He  en¬ 
dured  their  presence  for  two  and  a 
half  years  before  submitting  himself  to 
Sir  Charles  Hall.  Sir  Charles  found 
the  stones  were  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  that  on  shaking 
his  patient  he  could  hear  them  rattle. 


His  first  experiment  was  to  suspend 
the  sufferer  by  his  feet,  in  the  hope 
that  the  stones  might  be  shaken  out  of 
him.  This  met  with  no  success.  Nor 
did  medicine  have  any  effect.  The 
man  was  unable  to  work  without  pain, 
and  suffered  much  uneasiness  at  all 
times. 

Dr.  Sloane  mentions  a  man  named 
Kingsmill  who,  within  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  swallowed  nine  stones  every 
day.  They  were  round  and  smooth, 
and  as  large  as  walnuts.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
habit  for  many  years. 

In  the  British  Magazine  for  1746 
there  is  an  account  of  Reeves  Williams, 
a  native  of  Cardigan,  calling  himself 
the  “Man  Ostrich.”  He  performed 
various  gastronomic  feats  before  the 
public,  who  paid  a  sixpence  each  to 
witness  the  edifying  spectacle.  He  first 
swallowed  four  pieces  of  iron,  each  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Then  he 
swallowed  by  way  of  dessert,  and  with 
apparent  relish,  stones,  coach- nails, 
half  pences  and  other  trifles. 

Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  largest  appetite  on  re¬ 
cord  must  be  given  to  a  boy  named 
Matthew  Daking,  who,  after  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  fever,  exhibited  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  craving  for  food.  If  not  fed 
he  would  gnaw  the  flesh  off  his  bones. 
Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  kept  an  account  of  the  food 
eaten  by  the  boy,  and  states  that  in  six 
days  he  swallowed  of  bread,  meat  and 
various  substances  384  lbs.  2  oz.  J. 
Cookson,  M.  D.,  who  gives  further 
particulars  of  the  case,  says  the  boy 
looked  pretty  well  in  the  face  and  was 
always  cheerful,  but  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  James  Burrows  to  Mr. 
Houghten,  F.  R.  S.,  dated  in  1700: 
“About  a  month  ago,  at  Stanton,  a 
laboring  man  of  middle  age  had  for 
some  time  so  inordinate  an  appetite  that 
I  had  it  attested  by  an  eye-witness  that 
he  ate  up  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal, 
roasted,  at  a  meal,  and  fed  at  this  rate 
for  many  days  together.  He  would 
eat  sow  thistles  and  other  herbs  as 
greedily  as  beasts  which  use  such 
food. 

Among  involuntary  gastronomic 
feats  the  most  extraordinary  was  that 
of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Spel- 
more,  who  lived  in  St.  Peter’s  Parish, 
Derby  In  the  month  of  November, 

1 779,  she  was  engaged  hanging  up  linen 
to  dry,  when  such  sudden  emotion 
caused  her  to  swallow  a  small  arma- 
mentof  pins  with  which  she  had  stocked 
her  mouth.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  girl.  Though  the  retching 
was  constant  she  never  brought  up 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  in  three 
days  the  total  amounted  to  seventy- 
six.  Some  of  them  were  very  long, 
and  her  convulsions  were  so  violent 
that  it  took  several  persons  to  hold 


her.  Shortly  after  entering  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Nottingham,  tumors  formed  on 
the  left  side,  near  the  shoulder.  These 
were  suppurated  and  opened,  and 
several  pins  came  out  of  the  wounds. 
In  five  months  she  was  discharged, 
cured. 

A  country-woman  of  Tornin,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Warmic,  met  with  an  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  in  1720.  She  was 
trying  to  induce  vomiting  by  irritating 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife  the  back  of 
the  tongue.  But  she  thrust  it  too  far, 
and  losing  her  hold  of  the  blade,  it 
slipped  down  her  throat.  She  felt  no 
inconvenience  for  three  days.  Then 
a  pain  came  in  her  right  side,  and  the 
point  ofthe  knife  appeared  at  the  tender 
spot.  But  it  was  not  till  a  week  after 
that  she  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  surgeon  and  of  Hubner  the  phy¬ 
sician.  These  practitioners  success¬ 
fully  performed  an  operation  and  ex¬ 
tracted  the  knife,  which  was  seven 
inches  long,  from  her  side.  The 
wound  was  attended  to,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  returned  home.  Three  weeks 
later  she  was  visited  by  Hubner,  who 
found  her  carrying  two  pails  of  water, 
sufficient  evidence  that  she  had  suffered 
no  ill  effects. 


A  PASSING  FACE. 


'Twas  but  a  moment.  Long  enough  to  feel 
The  grateful  presence  of  her  quiet  grace, 
And  at  her  beauty’s  shrine  a  moment  kneel, 
To  mark  the  sweetness  of  her  gentle  face. 

To  catch  a  glance  from  out  her  downcast  eyes, 
A  fleeting  light  of  violet,  more  rare 
Than  all  the  colors  of  the  summer  skies, 

That  but  a  moment  lingered  fluttering  there. 

A  moment.  Then  she  vanished;  yet  to  stay 
Within  my  memory,  as  some  distant  strain 
Of  music,  rising,  slowly  dies  away, 

But  lingers  yet,  when  all  is  still  again. 

Or,  as  a  dream  that  flits  across  the  mind 
When  care  is  bound  by  all-forgetting  sleep 


Too  soon  will  vanish,  but  yet  leave  behind 
A  gentle  sweetness  that  the  senses  keep. 

If  Fate  had  but  been  kinder.  Who  can  tell 
Our  paths  had  been  the  same,  and,  hand  in 
hand, 

Together  we  had  wandered  o’er  the  fell 
And  crossed  the  border  of  the  unknown 
land. 

We  met  to  meet  no  more.  Upon  the  sea 
Of  life  we  pass  like  ships.  A  moment  seen, 

A  signal  shown,  a  shout  thrown  cheerily, 
Then  darkness,  waves,  and  distance  stretch 
between. 


J.  T.  Newcomb. 
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LOST  CHILDHOOD. 


The  other  day  the  following  dispatch 
from  Berlin  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  : 

Since  January  ist,  sixty-two  children,  forty- 
six  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  have  committed 
suicide  in  this  city.  Of  this  number  twenty- 
four  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  fourteen 
their  fourteenth  year,  nine  their  thirteenth, 
while  seven  were  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
one  had  not  attained  the  age  of  seven.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
tragedy  remains  a  secret  but  from  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  it  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  due  to  exceptional  severity  on  the  part  of 
servants  or  teachers. 

This  is  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  were  executed  under  the  decree 
of  Herod  which  left  .  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  It  appears  incredible  that 
such  a  number  of  suicides  should  occur 
within  a  few  months,  in  one  Christian 
city,  nineteen  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Manifestly  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  system  of 
education  or  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  general  conditions  of  life, 
when  suicides  like  this  occur.  Pov¬ 
erty,  distress,  and  failure  drive  not 
children,  but  men  and  women  to  sui¬ 
cide.  It  is  only  after  many  struggles 
and  defeats,  many  bitter  dissapoint- 
ments,  that  hope  dies  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  he  takes  up  the  lamentation 
of  Job:  “Let  the  day  perish  wherein 
I  was  born.”  What  should  these 
children,  with  parents  and  teachers  and 
servants  to  attend  them,  know  of  the 
bitterness  of  life?  Sixty- two  suicides 
in  one  city  of  children  under  fifteen 


years  of  age  is  an  indictment  of  our 
civilization.  What  is  the  explanation? 
Is  it  that  the  philosophy  of  disenchant¬ 
ment  is  working  its  way  downward 
until  it  finds  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
a  little  child?  In  the  great  struggle  of 
life  we  have  silenced  the  voice  of  the 
children;  we  have  all  grown  old  before 
our  time,  and  have  sacrificed  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  so  near  to  us  for  some 
temporary  “success  in  life.”  The 
real  things  of  life,  as  we  call  them, 
which  we  will  some  day  find  less  real 
than  we  believe,  overshadow  the  lives 
of  these  little  ones,  and  shut  out  of  their 
earthly  existence  that  sense  of  happi¬ 
ness,  that  more  joy  of  living,  that 
consciousness  of  refuge  and  of  strength 
in  the  hearts  of  those  they  love,  which 
is  their  dearest  inheritance.  Every¬ 
where  around  us  we  see  the  effects  of 
the  growing  materialism  of  the  times. 
In  the  family,  in  politics,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  we  find  a  hardness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  a  narrowness  of  sympathy,  an  in¬ 
difference  alike  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future,  which  follows  inevitably  the 
surrender  of  the  ideals  of  early  life. 
But  surely  we  might  protect  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  these  malign  influences  and 
secure  to  them  their  share  in  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  pure  and  true  and 
beautiful.  We  should  at  least  measure 
their  strength  and  put  on  them  no  task 
too  . heavy  for  them.  Children  should 
know  happiness  as  nature  knows  it; 
they  should  be  as  free  from  the  burdens 
of  life  as  the  sparrows,  none  of  which 
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fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice. 
One  may  well  doubt  if  the  world  of 
litde  children  has  not  lost  its  equilib¬ 
rium,  as  we  have  lost  ours  in  the  decay 
of  old  beliefs  and  in  the  surrender  of 
our  faith  in  something  beyond  the 
things  of  time  and  sense.  With  the 
children,  cultivate  not  their  imaginat¬ 
ive,  but  their  mechanical,  faculties,  and 


contract  their  visions  to  the  limits  of 
a  tent.  The  world  is  too  much  with 
them,  as  with  us,  and  they  no  longer 
believe  in  Santa  Claus,  in  Perseus-  or 
Circe,  or  in  any  of  the  Tanglewood 
tales.  The  light  of  their  lives  has 
gone  out,  and  the  parents  having  eaten 
sour  grapes  the  children’s  teeth  are 
set  on  edge. 


TEMPERANCE  RHYMEATION— FIRESIDE  RECREATIONS. 

Ye  friends  of  moderation,  who  think  a  reformation, 

Or  moral  renovation,  would  benefit  our  nation; 

Who  deem  intoxication,  with  all  its  dissipation 
In  every  rank  and  station,  the  cause  of  degradation, 

Of  which  your  observation  gives  daily  demonstration; 

Who  see  the  ruination,  distress  and  desolation, 

The  open  violation  of  moral  obligation, 

The  wretched  habitation  without  accommodation, 

Or  any  regulation  for  common  sustenation; 

A  scene  of  deprivation  unequalled  in  creation; 

The  frequent  desecration  of  Sabbath  ordination, 

The  crime  and  desperation  defying  legislation; 

The  awful  profanation  of  common  conversation, 

The  mental  aberratio  •  of  dire  infatuation, 

With  every  sad  gradation; — 

Ye  who  with  consternation 
Behold  this  devastation,  and  utter  condemnation 
On  all  inebriation;  why  sanction  its  duration? 

Or  show  disapprobation  of  any  combination 
For  its  exterminatiort?  We  deem  a  declaration 
That  offers  no  temptation  to  any  palliation 
Of  this  abomination,  the  only  sure  foundation 
For  its  utter  extirj>ation;  and  under  this  persuasion, 

Hold  no  communication  with  noxious  emanation 
Of  brewers’  fermentation,  nor  any  vain  libation 
Producing  stimulation.  To  this  determination 
We  e^l  corisideration,  and  without  hesitation 
Invite  co-operation,  nQt  doubting  imitation 
Wil^  raise  ^<*ur  estimation,  and  by  continuation 
Afford  you  consolation.  For  in  participation 
With  our  association,  you  may  by  mediation 
Insure  the  preservation  of  a  future  generation 
From  all  contamination. 

Now  may  each  indication 
Of  such  regeneration,  be  the  theme  of  exultation 
Throughout  this  mighty  nation,  till  its  final  consummation! 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  PRINTING. 

The  successful  introduction  of  type¬ 
setting  machines  into  a  number  of 
newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States 
has  greatly  stimulated  their  competi¬ 
tors,  and  early  in  the  autumn  the  New 
York  Sun ,  limes,  World ,  and  other 
papers  will  commence  their  use.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  Herald  will  employ 
them.  Probably  .one  half  of  the  one 
thousand  compositors  engaged  upon 
the  morning  dailies  will  be  dropped. 

It  is  now  announced  that  Theodore 
L.  De  Vinne,  the  printer  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  magazine,  has  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  his  typesetting  done  by 
machinery.  Upon  reliable  authority 
it  is  stated  that  a  syndicate  of  book 
publishers  in  New  York  have  likewise 
made  arrangements  to  put  fifty  or  a 
hundred  typesetting  machines  into  a 
co-operative  office,  where  all  the  body 
matter  of  cheap  publications  turned  out 
in  New  York  will  be  set  up.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  will  be  in  working 
order  upon  the  first  of  next  January,  is 
likely  to  increase  the  annual  output  of 
novels  by  one  hundred  per  cent,  and 
reduce  the  already  low  prices  one- 
half. 

The  announcement  that  the  Century 
magazine  is  to  be  set  up  by  machinery, 
following  so  closely  upon  the  action  of 
several  publishers  of  New  York  daily 
newspapers,  who  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  introduce  the  Rogers  and 
Mergenthaler  machines  into  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms  this  fall,  will  be  of  mo¬ 
mentous  interest  to  the  printers.  A 
member  of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  says: 

“Of  course,  some  members  of  the 
Union  are  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the 
benefit  these  machines  will  be  to  the 
followers  of  the  carft,  but  the  whole 


history  of  labor-saving  machinery 
teaches  us  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
invented  that  has  lessened  the  need  ot 
good  workmen.  When  typesetting 
machines  have  been  introduced  into 
every  newspaper  office  in  the  country, 
it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  composition 
to  such  an  extent  that  papers  which 
now  contain  eight  pages  will  have 
twelve,  and  four- page  papers  will  be 
increased  to  eight.  The  introduction 
of  the  machines  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  first-class  men,  but  it  may  injure 
those  who  make  a  practice  of  tramping 
all  over  the  country,  working  only  one 
or  two  nights  at  a  time.” 

THE  REGULATION  OF  SLEEP. 

Insomnia  is  rightly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  marks  of  an  overwrought  or 
worried  nervous  system,  and,  con- 
versly,  we  may  take  it  that  sound 
sleep  lasting  for  a  reasonable  period — 
say,  from  six  to  nine  hours  in  the  case 
of  adults — is  a  fair  test  of  nervous  com¬ 
petence.  Various  accidental  causes 
may  temporarily  interfere  with  sleep  in 
the  healthy;  but  still,  says  a  medical 
contemporary,  the  rule  holds  good, 
and  a  normal  brain  reveals  its  condi¬ 
tion  by  obedience  to  this  daily  rhythmic 
variation.  Custom  can  do  much  to 
contract  one’s  natural  term  of  sleep, 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  in  these  days  of  high  pressure; 
but  the  process  is  too  artificial  to  be 
ireely  employed.  Laborious  days 
with  scanty  intervals  of  rest  go  far  to 
secure  all  the  needful  conditions  of 
insomnia.  In  allotting  hours  of  sleep 
it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  maxim  or 
uniform  custom.  The  due  allowance 
varies  with  the  individual;  age,  con¬ 
stitution,  sex,  fatigue,  exercise,  each 
has  its  share  of  influence.  Young  per- 
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sons  and  hard  workers  naturally  need 
and  should  have  more  sleep  than  those 
who  neither  grow  nor  labor.  Women 
have,  by  common  consent,  been  as¬ 
signed  a  longer  period  of  rest  than 
men,  and  this  arrangement,  in  the 
event  of  their  doing  hard  work,  is  in 
strict  accord  with  their  generally  lighter 
physical  construction  and  recurrent  in¬ 
firmities.  Absolute  rule  there  is  none, 
and  it  is  of  little  moment  to  fix  an  exact 
average  allowance  provided  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  sleep  be  regular,  and  its 
amount  sufficient  for  a  person’s  needs, 
so  that  fatigue  does  not  result  in  such 
nerve  prostration  and  irritability  as  ren¬ 
der  healthy  rest  impossible. 

A  WORD  TO  BOYS 

Many  people  seem  to  forget  that 
character  grows;  that  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  put  on  ready-made,  with  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood;  but  day  by  day, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  grows 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
the  strength,  until,  good  or  bad,  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  coat  of  mail.  Look  at 
a  man  of  business — prompt,  reliable, 
conscientious,  yet  clear-headed  and 
energetic.  When  do  you  suppose  he 
developed  all  these  admirable  and 
desirable  qualities?  When  he  was  a 
boy.  The  boy  who  is  late  at  break¬ 
fast,  late  for  school,  stands  a  poor 
chance  to  be  a  prompt  man.  The  boy 
who  neglects  his  duties,  be  they  ever 
so  small,  and  then  excuses  himself  by 
saying,  “I  forgot!  I  didn’t  think!” 
will  never  be  a  reliable  man.  And  the 
boy  who  finds  pleasure  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  weaker  things,  will  never  be  a 
noble,  generous,  kind  man — a  gentle¬ 
man. 

REPUTATION. 

Beauty  ot  reputation  is  a  mantle  of 
spotless  ermine,  in  which  if  you  are  en¬ 
wrapped  you  shall  receive  the  homage 


of  those  about  you,  as  real,  as  ready  and 
as  spontaneous  as  any  ever  paid  to  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  in  its  most  entrancing 
hour.  Some  kind  of  reputation  you 
must  have,  whether  you  will  or  not. 
In  school,  in  church,  at  home,  and  in 
society  you  carry  ever  with  you  the 
wings  of  a  good,  or  the  ball  and  chain  of 
a  bad  reputation.  Resolve  to  make 
it  beautiful,  clear,  shining,  gracious. 
This  is  within  your  power,  though  the 
color  of  your  eyes  and  hair  is  not. 
But  reputation,  after  all,  is  but  the 
shadow  cast  by  character,  and  beauty 
in  its  best  and  highest  sense  commands 
all  forces  worth  the  having  in  all 
worlds.  Every  form  of  attractiveness 
confesses  the  primacy  of  this.  Beauty 
of  character  includes  every  good  of 
which  the  human  heart  can  know,  and 
makes  the  woman  who  possesses  it  a 
princess  in  Israel,  whose  home  is  every¬ 
body’s  heart. 

COURAGE  IN  LIFE. 

Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of 
great  evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  the  per¬ 
petual  recurrence  of  petty  evils  and 
small  trials  in  the  ordinary  and  ap¬ 
pointed  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces. 
To  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about 
us — with  their  infirmities,  their  bad 
judgment,  their  ill- breeding,  their  per¬ 
verse  tempers;  to  endure  neglect  when 
we  feel  we  deserve  attention,  and  in¬ 
gratitude  when  we  expected  thanks; 
to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree¬ 
able  people  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  our  way,  and  whom  He  has 
perhaps  provided  or  proposed  for  the 
trial  of  our  virtue — these  are  best  exer¬ 
cises  of  patience  and  self-denial,  and 
the  better  because  not  chosen  by  our¬ 
selves.  To  bear  with  vexation  in 
business:  with  disappointment  in  our 
expectations;  with  interruptions  of  our 
retirement;  with  folly,  intrusion,  dis- 
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turbance — in  short,  with  whatever  op¬ 
poses  our  will,  contradicts  our  humor — 
this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to 
be  more  of  the  essence  of  self-denial 
than  any  little  rigors  of  our  own  im¬ 


posing.  These  constant,  inevitable, 
but  inferior  evils,  properly  improved, 
furnish  a  good  moral  discipline  and 
might,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have 
superseded  penance. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


September  3,  the  Moldau  River  overflows 
its  banks  and  much  damage  is  done;  nineteen 
persons  are  drowned  at  Prague. 

September  4,  thirty  persons  are  drowned 
by  the  collapse  of  a  bridge  at  Prague;  the 
waters  are  still  rising,  and  vast  tracts  of  land 
have  been  devastated.  A  destructive  fire 
occurs  at  Salonica,  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

September  6,  West  Virginia  suffers  some 
damage  from  a  cyclone.  A  tremendous  hail¬ 
storm  visits  Devil’s  Lake,  North  Dakota,  ruin¬ 
ing  all  the  crops  that  had  been  spared  by  the 
drought. 

September  7,  there  are  fifteen  fresh  cases 
of  cholera  and  eleven  deaths  at  Valencia. 

September  10,  persons  living  twelve  miles 
east  of  Ashville,  N.  C.,  report  that  for  the 
third  time  since  the  Charleston  earthquake 
smoke  for  some  days  has  been  emitted  in  con¬ 
siderable  volume  from  seven  mountain  peaks 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  chain. 

September  ii,  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  in 
Idaho,  are  on  the  warpath,  and  threaten  to 
exterminate  the  whites.  A  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  account  of  differences  over  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution. 

September  12,  the  revolt  in  the  canton  of 
Ticino,  Switzerland,  collapses;  it  is  agreed  to 
submit  the  question  of  revising  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  popular  vote.  Henry  M.  Stanley 
arrives  at  Muxzu.  Twenty  deaths  occur  from 
cholera  in  Valencia. 

September  15,  the  work  of  destroying  the 
Iron  Gates  on  the  Danube  has  begun.  The 
American  ship  St.  Mary  is  ashore  at  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands. 

September  16,  great  damage  is  done  by 
fire  to  the  Palace  of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada. 

September  17,  public  festivities  took  place 
throughout  Salvador  on  the  accession  of  Presi¬ 


dent  Ezeta.  Disastrous  floods  have  occurred 
in  China  and  Japan. 

September  18,  Dion  Boucicault,  playright 
and  actor,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

September  19,  the  ship  Challenger  arrives 
in  Boston  harbor,  having  been  dismantled  in 
a  hurricane;  eight  men  were  blown  overboard 
and  lost.  The  Turkisk  man-of-war  Ertogroul 
foundered  at  sea  and  500  lives  were  lost. 

September  20,  French  marines  killed  one 
hundred  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  in  con¬ 
flicts  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  the  group  The  number 
drowned  at  the  sinking  of  the  Turkish  war¬ 
ship  Ertogroul  was  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven;  the  number  saved  was  sixty-six. 

Septembbr  22,  thirteen  persons  were 
killed,  many  wounded,  and  two  hundred  taken 
prisoners  in  a  recent  riot  in  India. 

September  23,  six  earthquake  shocks  are 
felt  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Emma  Cooper, 
of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  unexpectedly  fallen  heir 
to  a  fortune  of  $9,000,000.  Three-quarters  of 
the  town  of  Colon,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
is  destroyed  by  fire;  looters  in  the  ruins  are 
fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  and  several  are 
killed.  Much  destruction  has  been  done  by 
floods  in  France. 

September  26,  much  damage  has  been 
done  by  a  storm  in  Algeria. 

September  27,  four  hundred  Russian  sol¬ 
diers  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  by  the 
collapse  of  a  bridge  during  the  recent  army 
maneuvers.  Fifty  lives  have  been  lost  by  the 
prevailing  floods  in  the  south  of  France. 

September  29,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  care¬ 
fully  devised  plan  to  help  posterity  by  be¬ 
quests  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
is  likely  to  end  in  a  lawsuit  and  the  diversion 
of  the  money,  after  one  hundred  years,  to 
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other  purposes  than  he  intended;  suit  has 
been  brought  by  the  heirs  to  test  the  validity 
of  his  will. 

October  i,  congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

October  3,  five  vessels  founder  in  a  gale 
in  the  North  Sea. 

October  7,  a  panic  is  caused  in  Buenos 
Ayres  by  rumors  of  a  fresh  revolution;  the 
situation  is  serious. 

October  9,  the  Brazilian  elections  passed 
off  quietly,  though  there  were  many  allega¬ 
tions  of  fraud. 

October  13,  Associate  Justice  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  dies  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C;, 
aged  seventy-four. 

Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  late  Senior  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  been 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  twenty-five 
years.  This  is  the  only  public  office  he  ever 
held.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  judges, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  He  belonged 
to  the  rugged  resolute  type  developed  in  the 
days  of  Clay,  Webster.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Calhoun  and  Benson  He  was  appointed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  the  Supreme  Court 
was  reorganized  by  Congress  in  1862.  His 
career  is  one  of  great  interest.  He  has  lived 
through  a  period  of  remarkable  development 
in  this  country  and  has  been  very  conspicuous 
through  his  long  career  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  shaping  the  character  of 
the  National  Government  so  far  as  it  lay 
through  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it.  No 
one  has  done  more  in  the  performance  of  this 
delicate  and  responsible  task  than  this  veteran 
jurist.  During  his  twenty-five  years  on  the 
Bench  there  has  not  been  a  single  cloud 
upon  his  reputation.  He  has  not  been  a  specu¬ 
lative  judge.  Justice  Miller  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  Aprils,  1816;  his  father 
was  a  Pennsylvania  German;  his  mother  was 
of  good,  North  Carolina  stock.  The  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm. 
His  father  was  a  pioneer.  The  elder  Miller 
was  never  able  to  give  his  son  more  than  an 
education  at  the  academy  in  Richmond,  a 
town  at  that  time  of  about  one  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Young  Miller  was  very  proficient 
in  his  studies.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all  his 
classes,  and  was  especially  strong  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  grammar.  The  choice  of  an  oc¬ 
cupation  in  life  came  to  him  as  to  most  boys 
who  have  their  own  way  to  make,  through 
mere  accident.  Dr.  Leverill,  a  relative  of  his 
mother,  kept  a  drug  store  in  Richmond  and 


employed  young  Miller  as  a  clerk,  after  he 
left  school.  The  only  education  that  Miller 
received  from  the  regular  schools  was  that 
given  him  at  Richmond.  He  never  had  the 
advantage  of  college  training,  although  when 
he  came  to  study  law,  he  took  up  the  Latin 
language  and  mastered  it.  Dr.  Leverill  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  become  a  physician.  He  was 
three  years  in  the  drug  store  and  then  he 
spent  two  or  three  years  more  at  the  Transyl" 
vania  Medical  School,  of  Kentucky,  where  he 
graduated  and  received  his  diploma.  He 
practiced  medicine  eight  years  after  this, 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  law¬ 
yer  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  had  a 
wife  and  two  children,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
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emancipation,  and  did  much  to  further  that 
cause,  and,  although  he  took  no  part  in  poli¬ 
tics,  the  course  of  public  affiairs  induced 
him  to  remove  in  1850  from  the  slave-state 
Kentucky  to  Iowa  where  he  became  a  leader 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  rapidly  rose  to 
the  position  of  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  State, 
and  as  he  would  never  consent  to  accept  office 
he  was  extremely  popular  with  all  of  the 
politicians.  In  1862,  as  before  said,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  office  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  the  orator  at  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  15th  of  September  1,887. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


The  medical  student  differs  from  his  wash 
woman  in  that  he  collars  a  stiff  while  she  stiff¬ 
ens  a  collar. 

You  can’t  insult  a  man  when  your  feet  are 
under  his  mahogany.  He  has  the  dead  wood 
of  hospitality  on  you. 

At  the  employment  bureau:  “And  now, 
what  is  your  position  in  society,  sir?”  “Ahem! 
I  am  one  of  those  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

In  Paris  there  are  said  to  be  people  who 
make  a  living  by  waking  people  up  in  the 
morning.  They  must  do  a  a  rousing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Correspondence  Editor — “Here’s  a 
fellow  who  wants  to  know  how  he  can  acquire 
a  flow  of  language.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?” 
Snake  Editor — “Ask  him  if  he  ever  tried  step¬ 
ping  on  a  tack  with  his  bare  feet.” 

“My  boy,  you  know  I  disapprove  very 
much  of  your  fighting,  but  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  proud  of  you  for  whipping  such  a  big  boy 
as  that.  What  did  you  whip  him  for?”  “Why, 
he  said  I  looked  like  you.” 

“Doctor,”  said  Miss  Pepper,  “do  you  think 
a  little  temper  is  wrong  in  a  woman?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly  not,”  replied  the  gallant  physician; 
“On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  thing;  and  you 
should  be  careful  never  to  lose  it.” 

“Are  you  having  much  practice  now?” 
asked  an  old  doctor  of  a  young  beginner. 
“Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal,  thank  50U.”  “Ah,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  it.  In  what  line  is  your 
practice  particularly?”  “Well,  sir,  particu¬ 
larly  in  economy.” 

While  a  doctor  was  visiting  the  mother  of 
a  pair  of  precocious  youngsters  they  poured  a 
pint  of  molasses  into  his  silk  hat,  which  he 
didn’t  notice  until  he  put  the  tile  on  his  head. 
Language  cannot  describe  his  feelings,  but  it 
is  said  he  will  petition  the  next  legislature  to 
pass  a  bill  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  a 
child  to  be  born  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Silence  will  sometimes  waken  a  man  more 
expeditiously  than  the  loudest  uproar.  For 
instance:  when  a  minister  is  discoursing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  on  a  hot  Sunday,  how  sweetly 
somnolence  broods  over  half  the  congregation! 
But  let  the  minister  stop  suddenly  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  and  be  absolutely  silent  for  half  a 
minute,  how  wide  awake  they  are!  No 
thunder  clap  in  the  country,  or  gong  at  a 
summer  hotel,  ever  aroused  slumbers  more 
speedily  or  thoroughly. 


When  did  George  Washington  take  his 
first  ride?  When  he  took  a  hack  at  the  cherry 
tree. 

Getting  up  with  the  son  is  a  common 
practice  where  there  is  a  teething  boy  in  the 
family. 

Teacher:  “If  your  brother  should  have 
six  apples  and  give  you  two — ”  Little  boy, 
“You  don’t  know  him.  He  ain’t  that  kind  of 
a  brother.” 

She:  “It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
your  troubles  and  anxieties.”  He:  “But  I 
haven’t  any.”  She:  “Oh,  you  will  have 
when  we  are  married!” 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  while  in  England, 
bought  four  hundred  and  fifty  alarm  clocks 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Sultan 
has  some  trouble  getting  his  servant-girl  up  in 
the  morning. 

Gentleman  ( looking  for  place  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  manufactory)-.  “Is  there  much  public 
spirit  in  this  town  sir?”  Citizen.  “Plenty  of 
it.  Every  man  in  town  is  a  candidate  for  the 
post-office.” 

Sick  Husband: — “Did  the  doctor  say  that 
I  am  to  take  all  that  medicine?”  Wife: — “Yes, 
dear.”  Sick  Husband: — “Why,  there  is 
enough  in  that  bottle  to  kill  a  mule.”  Wife 
(anxiously): — “You  had  better  be  very  care¬ 
ful,  John.” 

One  of  our  up-town  citizens  was  delinquent 
in  paying  his  doctor’s  bills.  The  other  even¬ 
ing  he  sent  for  his  physician  in  great  haste. 
It  was  a  case  of  confinement.  The  father,  it 
seems,  had  a  morbid  fear  that  the  child  would 
be  marked,  and  while  waiting  anxiously  out¬ 
side  the  room  asked  the  nurse  after  the  critical 
moment  was  passed,  if  it  was  marked  in  any 
way.  “Yes,”  was  the  word  sent  out  by  the 
doctor,  “tell  him  it  is  marked  C.  O.  D.” 

Grocer  ( to  new  boy):  “You  must  tell 
people  that  we  are  very  busy,  James,  whether 
we  are  or  not.  They  like  to  buy  of  a  firm 
that  they  tnink  does  a  large  trade.”  New 
Boy:  “All  right  sir  ’’Grocer  {a  little  later): 
“Didn’t  old  Mrs.  Benson  want  anything. 
James?”  New  Boy:  “Yes  sir;  she  wanted  a 
couple  o’  mackerel  an’  ten  pounds  o’  brown 
sugar,  an’  I  told  her  we  was  so  busy  we 
didn’t  know  which  way  to  turn,  an’  so  she 
said  she  was  in  a  hurry,  an’  she’d  get  ’em 
round  the  corner.” 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 


was  on  a  cool  delici¬ 
ous  evening  in  August, 
1857,  I  first  saw  tfie 
lake  of  Como,  and  it 
seemed  that  only  to 
live  on  such  a  day  and 
gaze  upon  such  a  scene, 
was  happiness  enough  for  earth. 

Here  and  there  a  still  and  solitary 
white  cloud  was  suspended  overhead, 
making  the  vast  expanse  of  blue  more 
clear  and  beautiful.  The  dragon  flies 
were  flitting  about  on  opalescent 
wings,  and  butterflies  in  all  their  gor¬ 
geous  colors  were  sailing  above  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  clouds.  It 
seemed  like  one  of  nature’s  holidays, 
and  we  must  go  out  into  the  balmy  air, 
and  enjoy  our  share  of  this  lavish  sum¬ 
mer  on  which,  as  the  poet  says,  “God 
sets  no  price.” 

I  had  entered  Italy  immersed  in  a 
day  dream.  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  journey 
whither  I  was  travelling,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  became  aware  of  large  Italian 
eyes  gazing  at  me,  and  saw  around  me 
the  gay  confusion  of  Italian  life.  I 
was  really  in  a  dream,  a  dream  in 
jvhich  one  tries  to  recall  some  nearly 
faded  vision.  I  was  half  persuaded  I 
had  visited  these  scenes  before.  The 
faces  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me,  as 


though  they  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
Italian  pictures  I  had  seen  in  the 
gallery  at  Diisseldorf. 

I  smiled  at  the  idea,  and  then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  the  whole  scene  was  a 
beautiful  romance,  that  I,  myself,  had 
composed,  and  I  was  now  captivated 
by  the  magic  spell  of  my  own  fiction, 
and  startled  by  forms  of  my  own  crea¬ 
tion.  Even  the  marble  Madonna, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  under  her 
rude  canopy,  with  that  wondrously 
beautiful  head,  which  the  iconoclast, 
time,  is  so  steadily  eating  away,  was 
strangely  familiar.  These  are  some  of 
the  effects  these  enchanting  scenes 
produce  upon  a  sensitive  nature.  We 
are  recalled  to  the  realities  of  life  by  a 
summons  to  the  evening  meal,  and 
such  a  meal — one  fit  for  the  gods — 
grapes,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates. etc., 
all  ripe,  fresh  gathered,  delicious. 

A  merry  party  of  tourists  were  at 
the  hotel,  L’  Anglais,  some  were  my 
own  countrymen  and  women.  They 
were  planning  a  musical  boating  party, 
and  invited  me  to  join  them.  There 
was  a  full  moon,  and  nothing  is  more 
enchanting  than  a  sail  on  the  lake  on 
such  an  evening;  but  I  was  in  a  mood 
for  solitude.  I  had  caught  sight  of  a 
narrow  path  winding  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  cliffs,  that  ran  down  to  the  water’s 
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edge.  It  looked  to  be  so  little  used, 
that  the  exploring  mania  seized  me  and 
I  determined  to  find  out  where  it  led 
to,  and  to  go  alone.  There  were  yet 
two  hours  of  daylight,  which  I  thought 
would  give  me  time  enough,  and  if  not, 
there  was  the  moon.  Along  this  path, 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  we  take 
our  way;  see  how  it  turns  and  varies 
with  the  caprices  of  the  outline;  how  it 
rises  over  the  brink  of  that  green  re¬ 
cess;  how  it  dips  to  the  base  of  that 
perpendicular  barrier.  It  is  narrow 
and  dizzy  in  places,  but  we  get  used  to 
that,  and  farther  on  it  comes  down  to 
the  lake  side,  and  plays  hide  and  seek 
with  the  great  rocks  that  lie  scattered 
along  the  shore.  How  grand  they 
are,  these  wind  and  water  worn  walls! 
What  a  gigantic  study  are  they  to  the 
naturalist,  the  geoligist  and  the  artist. 
But,  see,  here  is  a  boat,  drawn  up 
upon  the  shore,  and  above  it  on  a 
broad  ledge,  some  twenty  feet  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  grows  a  mass  of 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Surly  it  is  a  vege¬ 
table  garden.  Back  again  from  the 
shore  to  the  clifi,  and  up  again  by  the 
winding  path  we  left  a  short  time  ago, 
we  reach  the  plateau;  we  were  not  de¬ 
ceived,  it  is  a  vegetable  garden. 
Wandering  here  lace  to  face  with  the 
solemn  mountains,  we  had  almost 
brought  ourselves  to  believe  that  we 
were  on  some  unexplored  track  in 
lands  “afar  remote,”  and  we  seriously 
object  to  be  met  by  anvthing  so  com¬ 
mon-place  as  a  vegetable  garden. 

Turning  away,  in  disgust,  we  see 
another,  and  another,  steeper  and 
loftier  shelf,  planted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Can  this  be  really  a  desolate 
island  and  has  some  Robinson  Crusoe 
been  at  work  here?  Our  interest  is 
awakened,  and  we  hasten  along  eager 
to  investigate.  Now  the  path  slopes 
downward,  skirts  the  foot  of  a  fantastic 


crag;  brings  us  suddenly  round  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  into  a  semicircular  space. 

Looking  around  with  added  curi¬ 
osity,  we  see  the  entrance  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  dwelling,  lor  to  the 
left  of  the  doorway  are  two  win¬ 
dows  and  a  chimney.  A  pathway 
bordered  by  flowers  on  each  side  leads 
to  the  entrance,  and  over  the  door  a 
placard  tells  us  that  fruit,  flowers  and 
bon  bons  can  be  purchased  within.  A 
tall  military  looking  man  emerges 
from  the  house,  or  cave,  and  confronts 
us,  raising  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his 
head  in  true  military  fashion;  he  greets 
us  with  a  cheery  “good  day,  madam, 
in  unmistakeable  English. 

“Is  it  possible,”  we  ask,  that  this 
place  is  inhabited?  has  this  cave  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
whom  was  the  work  done?” 

“My  hands  made  this  cave,  and  it 
is  my  own — my  home;  would  you  like 
to  walk  inside,  ma’am,  and  sit  down?” 

“Then  you  live  here?”  we  quer¬ 
ied. 

“Always,  madam.” 

“Did  you  make  the  road  also?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  I  made  the  road.  It 
is  all  my  own  work — house,  garden, 
road  and  all — and  it  has  taken  ten 
years  to  accomplish  it.” 

There  is  something  so  frank  and 
gallant  about  the  way  he  says  this, 
that  we  grow  more  inquisitive. 

“Pardon  the  question,”  we  say, 
“did  you  ever  serve  in  the  army?  you 
have  the  hearing  of  a  soldier.” 

The  old  man  looked  pleased  and  drew 
himself  to  his  full  height 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  served  under 
the  Duke,  and  was  at  Waterloo.  Our 
major  was  killed  at  my  side;  I  was 
wounded  by  the  same  shell,  and  in¬ 
valided  home,  for  which  I  receive  a 
pension  from  the  British  government 
of  one  shilling  per  day.  But  do  come 
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into  the  cave.  I  have  a  picture  of  the 
Duke  (Wellington)  inside.” 

Looking  around  the  interior,  our 
amazement  increases.  Here  is  not  only 
labor,  but  taste.  Two  spacious  rooms 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  mountain  by 
this  one  pair  of  hands.  Shelves  and 
benches  are  along  the  walls,  and  three 
or  four  arched  recesses  are  hewn  out, 
givingsymmetry  to  the  apartment.  In 
one  of  these  recesses  stands  a  clever 
plaster  cast  of  a  woman  holding  by  the 
hand  a  little  child.  In  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  a  telescope  was  lying,  and  a  few 
books  of  religious  tendency  in  another. 
Many  pictures  adorned  the  walls, 
mostly  cut  from  the  illustrated  papers, 
conspicious  among  them  being  a  wood 
cut  of  the  funeral  car  of  the  Duke. 
He  “likes  to  have  the  bits  of  pictures 
around  him”  he  says,  ‘‘it  reminds  him 
of  old  times,  when  he  lived  in  the 
world,”  this  with  a  sigh.  We  had 
built  up  a  romance  upon  what  we  had 
seen,  and  sure  enough  there  was  one, 
tho’  of  quite  a  different  nature  to  the 
one  we  had  imagined. 

Would  we  not  like  to  see  his  garden, 
he  asked,  so  out  we  go,  and  up  a  nar¬ 
row  flight  of  steps  to  the  first  terrace. 
Here  we  discover  that  the  old  soldier 
loves  flowers,  as  well  as  other  beautiful 
things,  and  that  he  delights  in  a  fine 
view,  for  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  has 
built  himself  a  bower  which  commands 
a  vast  expanse  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery.  In  this  bower  he  smokes  his 
pipe,  and  reads  the  newspaper,  when 
such  a  treasure  falls  into  his  hands. 
The  boat  on  the  shore  is  his;  in  it  he 
takes  the  produce  of  his  garden  to  the 
hotels  and  villas,  where  he  finds  a  ready 
sale  for  it;  and  with  the  money  thus 
earned,  and  his  pension,  he  can  live 
comfortably  and  save  a  little  besides. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  he  tells  us, 
but  not  a  word  of  why  he  left  England, 


and  adopted  his  hermit  like  life.  Our 
woman  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  we 
ask  the  question,  as  delicately  as  we 
can.  The  look  of  sorrow  which  passes 
over  his  face  shows  us  we  have 
touched  a  tender  chord,  and  he  hesi¬ 
tated  a  minute  before  replying. 

“It  is  a  sad,  but  short  story,  ma’am, 
and  I  will  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  After  I  was  discharged  from 
the  army  in  1817,  I  married  a  girl  who 
had  waited  seven  years  for  me .  W e  had 
six  children  born  to  us;  they,  all  but 
one,  a  girl,  died  in  their  infancy,  and 
after  fifteen  years  my  wife  also  died, 
leaving  me  with  only  our  daughter,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  to  care  for,  and  be 
cared  for.  She  was,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  very  dear  to  me.  She  was 
good,  and  dutiful,  and  grew  to  be  very 
handsome;  and  as  I  had  given  her  a 
fairly  good  education,  she  was  attrac¬ 
tive.  When  in  her  twenty- second 
year,  she  married  a  young  subaltern 
officer,  in  the  English  army. 

“He  belonged  to  a  proud  family,  who 
would  not  receive  his  wife,  though  they 
did  not  attempt  to  separate  them. 
They  were  happy,  for  they  loved  each 
other.  Two  years  after  they  were 
married,  a  boy  was  born  to  bless  their 
home.  A  few  months  after,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
East  Indies.  My  daughter  was  never 
very  strong,  and  her  husband  thought 
it  best  to  leave  her  at  home  for  a 
time,  at  least. 

“His  parents  consented  to  allow  their 
son’s  wife  a  sum  sufficient  for  her  to 
live  in  comfort  during  his  absence. 
He  had  been  away  three  years,  and 
the  regiment  was  expecting  orders  to 
return  home,  when  the  news  reached 
us  of  his  death  by  cholera.  This  blow 
prostrated  his  wife  and  she  became 
very  ill.  After  some  time,  the  doctors 
finding  she  did  not  improve  suggested 
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a  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  Como  as  the 
best  place  for  her  complaint.  I 
brought  her  here,  and  her  health  and 
spirits  seemed  to  improve.  Her  boy 
was  a  noble  little  fellow,  and  she  de¬ 
voted  all  her  time  to  his  education,  to 
fit  him  as  she  fondly  thought  to  take 
his  father’s  place  in  their  ancestral 
home.  On  just  such  an  evening  as 
this,  ten  years  ago,  she  joined  a  boat¬ 
ing  party  on  the  lake,  taking  her  boy 
with  her.  They  had  been  out  a  couple 
of  hours  when  a  sudden  storm  arose, 
the  boat  was  capsized,  and  the  whole 
party,  eight  in  number,  were  drowned. 

‘  ‘The  next  morning  her  body  with  the 
boy  clasped  tightly  in  her  arms,  was 
found  at  the  toot  of  this  cliff  near  where 
my  boat  lies.  The  Catholics  made 
some  objections  to  her  being  buried 
among  them,  and  though  the  Protest¬ 
ants  have  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  for 
them,  I  had  her  buried  near  where  she 
was  found,  until  I  could  fix  upon  some 
permament  resting  place  for  both  of  us, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  her,  even 
after  death,  among  strangers. 

‘  ‘One  day  I  climbed  up  here,  and  find¬ 
ing  these  level  spots,  which  seemed 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  the  nook  where  I 
have  made  my  cave,  togethtr  with  the 
magnificient  view  they  commanded,  I 
determined  to  take  np  my  abode  here. 

I  set  to  work  at  once,  and  you  see  the 
result  of  my  labors.  I  keep  her  grave 
planted  with  the  choicest  flowers,  for 
in  life  she  loved  them.  And  when  I 
die,  some  kind  hand  will  lay  me  be¬ 
side  her.  I  have  put  away  enough  to 
pay  them  for  their  trouble,  I  have  or¬ 
dered  another  casket  to  be  made,  and 
intend  shortly  to  have  her  brought  up 
here,  and  buried  among  the  flowers  in 
this  very  spot  on  which  we  are  stand¬ 
ing.” 

“Is  it  not  very  solitary  for  you  up 
here?”  we  asked. 


“I  do  not  feel  it  so.  Sometimes 
when  the  even ing  wind  is  a  litt  le  stronger 
than  usual  on  the  lake  and  its  moan- 
ings  louder  in  the  mountains,  I  fancy 
I  hear  her  voice  singing  her  boy  to 
sleep  and  I  go  to  sleep  myself  listening 
to  the  soothing  melody.  But  few  days 
pass  without  some  one  finding  their 
way  up  here,  but  not  many  English, 
and  seldom  any  one  so  kind  and 
sympathetic  as  you  have  been.’’ 

While  speaking  he  was  gathering 
some  delicate  flowers  into  a  bouquet, 
which  he  begged  me  to  accept,  and 
which  I  felt  it  would  be  unkind  to  offer 
payment  for.  Among  them  was  one, 
a  small  white  blossom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with 
one  since  in  all  my  wanderings;  it 
was  so  fragrant  that  its  perfume  filled 
the  whole  room.  The  daylight  was 
now  fast  fading,  and  I  had  to  retrace 
my  steps,  much  to  my  reluctance,  for 
there  was  a  charm  about  the  spot 
which  seemed  to  hold  me  as  with  a 
spell. 

My  stay  in  Como  was  a  brief  one, 
and  I  did  not  visit  the  brave  and  gal¬ 
lant  old  man  again.  I  hope  some  gen¬ 
tle  soul  was  present  when  his  last  hour 
came,  who  with  tender  hand,  smoothed 
his  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes,  and 
that  he  now  reposes  beside  those  he 
loved  so  well  in  life,  for,  doubtless, 
they  have  long  since  been  united  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dark  river. 

M.  A.  Y.  Greenhalgh. 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not 
he  knows  not,  is  a  fool:  shun  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  he 
knows,  is  simple:  teach  him.  He  who 
knows,  and  knows  not  he  knows,  is 
asleep:  wake  him.  He  who  knows, 
and  knows  he  knows,  is  wise:  follow 
him. 


—  The  Proverbs  of  Arabia. 


CURIOUS  CURES ,  HISTORIC  AND  LEGENDARY. 


Many  of  the  ailments  under  which 
people  of  sedentary  habits  groan, 
exist  first  in  the  imagination;  and  if 
the  mind  is  not  brought  back  to  a 
healthy  tone,  disease  ultimately  seizes 
upon  the  victim.  The  out- door  la¬ 
borer  does  not  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  his  internal  feelings,  and  an 
illness  takes  him  by  surprise;  but  not 
so  the  worker  at  the  desk,  who  often 
fancies  some  malady  is  preying  upon 
his  vitals,  and  worries  himself  until  his 
constitution  breaks  down  under  the 
str  in. 

But  imagination,  which  causes  much 
ill-health,  has  also  proved  an  effective 
cure  when  medical  skill  has  been 
baffled. 

During  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625 
the  garrison  was  rendered  almost 
helpless  by  the  ravages  of  scurvy. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  city  must  fall  in 
the  general  assault  unless  the  plague 
was  stayed,  sent  a  few  vials  containing 
a  liquid  which  he  declared  was  of 
wonderful  potency,  a  few  drops  being 
sufficient  to  impart  healing  properties 
to  a  barrel  full  of  water.  The  virtues 
of  the  remedy  were  described  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
soldiery  regarding  its  efficacy  were 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
vials  contained  a  harmless  preparation, 
though,  had  it  been  a  deadly  poison, 
the  seas  of  water  with  which  it  was 
mingled  would  have  rendered  it  in¬ 
nocuous.  The  soldiers  crowded 
eagerly  round  the  doctors  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  medicated  water,  faith  beam¬ 
ing  in  every  face.  In  a  few  days  men 
who  had  grown  worse  under  the  usual 
remedies  became  well;  others  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  recovered 
their  wonted  vigor,  and  the  ranks  of 


the  defenders  assumed  almost  their 
normal  strength. 

The  effect  of  fear  upon  a  sick  person 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  conducive  to  that  per¬ 
son’s  ultimate  recovery.  Remarkable 
cures  have,  however,  been  effected  by 
this  agency.  An  eccentric  Edinburgh 
surgeon  known  as  Lang  Sandy  Wood 
had  a  patient  under  his  care  who  was 
suffering  from  a  tumor  in  the  throat. 
Having  expended  all  orthodox  methods 
in  trying  to  effect  a  cure,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  he  determined  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment.  While  talking  cheerfully  to 
his  patient  he  placed  the  poker  in  the 
fire;  and  after  allowing  it  some  time  to 
get  heated,  requested  the  lady  to  open 
her  mouth.  He  peered  down  the  open 
portal  for  a  moment,  and  then,  sud¬ 
denly  seizing  the  poker,  made  a  motion 
as  though  he  was  about  to  ram  the 
red-hot  instrument  down  her  throat. 
The  lady,  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror, 
emitted  a  violent  scream,  which  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  tumor  and, 
in  all  probability,  of  saving  her  life. 

In  1792  there  resided  in  the  city  of 
Chester  a  Mrs.  Jessop,  who  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech  and  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  owing  to  a  paralytic  seizure. 
One  day  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
house,  ruminating  over  her  troubles, 
when  she  observed  that  a  wooden 
building  in  close  proximity  to  her 
apartment  was  in  flames.  The  feeling 
that  she  could  neither  move  nor  call 
for  assistance  sent  her  into  a  state  of 
such  intense  terror  that  she  made  a 
violent  effort  and  staggered  to  the  door, 
alarming  every  one  more  by  her  start¬ 
ling  and  unexpected  appearance  and 
the  use  of  her  newly-recovered  voice, 
than  by  the  intelligence  she  conveyed 
of  the  household’s  danger.  She  lived 
many  years  afterward  in  perfect  health. 
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Terror  sometimes  takes  away  the 
power  of  motion;  at  other  times  it 
lends  wings  to  the  stricken  being  whom 
it  seizes.  A  gentleman  who  suffered 
much  from  rheumatism  was  painfully 
hobbling  his  way  across  a  meadow, 
supporting  himself  on  a  pair  of  crutches, 
when  he  became  aware  that  a  bull  was 
approaching  him  in  a  manner  which 
left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  its  in¬ 
tentions.  He  was  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  gate,  but  the  animal  was 
coming  down  upon  him  at  a  speed 
which  gave  him  no  time  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Fear  took  possession  of  every 
fibre  in  his  body,  and,  throwing  down 
his  supports,  he  sprinted  across  the 
intervening  space,  and  went  over  the 
gate  like  a  harlequin  flying  through  a 
shop-window.  When  he  recovered 
his  breath  and  shattered  faculties  he 
walked  home  unaided,  and  thereafter 
enjoyed  a  perfect  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  his  old  complaint. 

A  man  of  sound  constitution,,  but 
who  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  dying  of  liver  complaint,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Crawford,  a  Baltimore 
physician,  for  advice.  He  was  told 
to  travel,  and  obediently  went  abroad, 
from  whence  he  returned  apparently 
cured  of  his  delusion.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  heard  that  his  brother  had 
died  from  liver  complaint,  and  was 
seized  with  the  fancy  that  he  likewise 
was  dead.  The  doctor  who  was  called 
in,  failingto  arouse  the  victim  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  pronounced  life  to  be  extinct 
and  called  for  a  knife  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  A 
carving-knife  was  produced,  and  with 
this  formidable  instrument  the  doctor 
was  about  to  commence  a  post  morten 
examination,  when  the  apparently  dead 
man  sprang  from  oft  his  bier,  uttered 
a  terrific  yell,  and  went  off  across 
country  at  a  rate  of  speed  only  attain¬ 


able  by  mortals  on  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional  occasions.  He  returned  some 
time  after,  with  just  enough  breath 
left  to  admit  that  he  was  alive  and 
cured. 

Corvisart  cured  a  young  man  ot 
obstinate  lethargy  by  flogging  him 
with  a  bunch  of  nettles.  The  patient, 
in  his  waking  moments,  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  treatment,  for  whenever  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  laughed  hilariously, 
but  soon  relapsed  into  sleep.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  the  treatment  for  a  short  time 
the  youth  was  cured. 

Jane  Crabley  was  the  wife  of  Stephen 
Crabley,  who  officiated  as  the  parish 
clerk  of  Sindermeer  from  1752  until 
1798.  On  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs. 
Crabley  removed  to  Stancot — her  na¬ 
tive  place.  Soon  after  settling  there 
she  became  lame,  owing  to  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  knee-pan,  the  limb  becom¬ 
ing  stiff  and  useless.  When  the 
weather  was  warm  it  wras  her  chief 
pleasure  to  be  carried  to  the  vicinity 
of  a  gravel  pit,  situated  near  the  high 
road  to  Birmingham,  where  she  could 
amuse  herself  by  gossiping  with  the 
villagers  and  passers  by.  She  was 
considerably  annoyed  at  first  by  find¬ 
ing  herself  a  source  of  attraction  to  the 
ants.  They  seemed  to  scent  her  from 
afar  and  came  in  battalions  from  all 
directions.  They  followed  her  per¬ 
sistently  if  she  was  moved,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  had  been  bitten  several 
times  on  the  afflicted  part  that,  finding 
the  sensation  pleasant,  she  grew  re¬ 
conciled  to  their  company  and  gave 
them  free  access  to  the  inflamed  joint 
She  observed  that  matter  oozed  from 
the  punctures  inflicted  by  the  insects, 
and  that  the  pain  in  the  limb  consider¬ 
ably  abated.  Soon  the  flesh  began  to 
recover  its  lively  color,  the  swelling 
and  stiffness  departed,  and  she  was 
able  to  walk  about;  first  with  the  aid 
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of  a  stick,  and  afterward  without  sup¬ 
port.  Perfect  recovery  followed  from 
the  efforts  of  the  friendly  ants. 

Accident  steps  in  occasionally  to  the 
relief  of  those  whom  the  physician  has 
treated  in  vain.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  officer  who,  as  the  result  of  a 
bullet  passing  through  his  neck,  had 
his  head  fixed  in  a  sideways  position 
until  another  and  more  friendly  bullet 
went  through  the  other  side  of  his  neck 
and  put  his  head  straight  again.  We 
do  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  story. 
One  of  Wellington’s  aides-de-camp 
was,  soon  after  returning  from  the 
Peninsula,  pronounced  by  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  be  in  a  hopeless  consumption 
and  with  but  a  few  months  to  live.  Pre¬ 
ferring  to  die  on  the' field  of  battle,  he 
lejoined  his  regiment,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  a  bullet, 
which  passed  through  his  chest,  carried 
away  the  diseased  portion  of  his  lung, 
and  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  for  many  years. 

Music  was  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  ancients  as  a  curative  agent. 
We  are  told  that  Xenvertes  cured 
maniacs  by  the  aid  of  harmonic  sounds. 
Asclepiades  cured  a  case  of  deafness 
by  blowing  powerful  blasts  from  a 
trumpet  into  the  ear  of  the  patient. 
Philip  of  Spain  recovered  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  despondency  and  general  ill- 
health  under  the  influence  of  music 
combined  with  the  singingof  Farinelli. 

Tobacco  is  not  looked  upon,  even 
by  its  devotees,  in  the  light  of  a  medi¬ 
cine,  while  anti-tobacconists  consider 
its  properties  tend  rather  to  cause  dis¬ 
ease  than  to  relieve  and  cure.  Dr. 
Levy  states  that  workmen  in  tobacco 
factories,  when  attacked  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  neuralgia,  or  lumbago  lie  down 
and  sleep  on  a  heap  of  tobacco  and 
wake  up  cured.  Reveille- Parise 
praises  the  efficacy  of  tobacco  in  gout, 


and  its  beneficent  effect  when  applied 
to  flesh-cuts  or  wounds  is  undoubted 
The  question  Is  Football  Dangerous? 
had  never  appeared  to  Lord  Suther¬ 
land  as  worth  discussing  until  he  was 
injured  in  the  chest  while  indulging  in 
a  game.  Some  months  afterward  he 
was  seized  with  a  serious  pain,  and 
with  a  view  to  relieve  it,  Lord  Rollard 
induced  him  to  smoke  from  a  pipe 
which  he  filled  for  him  and  inserted  in 
his  mouth.  Lord  Sutherland,  who 
was  unused  to  the  luxury,  swallowed 
the  smoke  and  brought  on  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  during  w  hich  he  spat  up 
some  congealed  blood  from  his  chest. 
This  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life. 
Smoke  from  other  material  might, 
however,  have  done  as  well. 

A  colonel  of  the  Forty-second  Regi¬ 
ment  was  shot  in  the  breast  during 
action,  and  retired  from  the  service  a 
confirmed  invalid.  The  news  of  Dun¬ 
can’s  victory  at  Camperdown  caused 
general  rejoicing  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  colonel,  happening  to  inhale 
the  smoke  cast  forth  by  some  torches 
during  an  illuminated  celebration  of 
the  event,  coughed  up  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  had  gone  into  his  body 
along  with  the  bullet,  and  remained 
there  when  the  latter  was  extracted. 
After  dislodging  the  little  piece  of  cloth, 
the  cause  of  his  illness,  he  soon  fully 
recovered  health  and  strength. 


Teacher:  “John,  of  what  are  your 
shoes  made?”  Boy:  “Of  leather, 
sir.”  Teacher:  “Where  does  lea¬ 
ther  come  from?”  Boy:  “From  the 
hide  of  the  ox.”  Teacher:  “What 
animal,  then,  supplies  you  with  shoes 
and  gives  you  meat  to  eat?”  Boy: 
“My  father.” 


GRANDMA'S  WEDDING  DAY. 


When  we  were  merry  children,  eyes  of  blue  and  hair  of  gold, 

We  listened  to  a  story  by  a  sweet-faced  lady  told; 

Yes,  in  the  twilight  of  her  life,  when  she  was  old  and  gray, 

We  loved  to  hear  the  story  of  grandma’s  wedding  day. 

There  was  a  lack  of  bridal  gifts — no  gold  and  silver  fine, 

No  jewels  from  across  the  sea,  upon  her  brow  to  shine; 

A  man  in  homespun  clothes  stood  up  and  gave  the  bride  away — 

For  all  was  sweet  simplicity  on  grandma’s  wedding  day. 

There  was  no  surpliced  minister,  no  bell  above  them  hung, 

They  stood  upon  the  forest  sward— this  couple  fair  and  young; 

And  when  the  parson  called  them  one  and  wished  them  years  of  bliss, 
The  groom  received  his  only  gift— a  soft  and  holy  kiss. 

A  cabin  in  the  forest  stood  to  welcome  home  the  pair, 

And  happy  birds  among  the  trees  made  music  on  the  air; 

She  was  the  reigning  backwoods  belle — the  bride  so  fair  and  gay— 
And  this  is  why  the  birds  were  glad  upon  her  wedding  day. 

Thus  life  began  for  grandma,  in  the  forest  dim  and  old, 

And  where  she  lived  a  city  stands,  with  stateliness  untold; 

She  told  us  how  the  Indian  came  the  settler  brave  to  fight, 

And  how  she  rocked  the  cradle  to  the  wolf’s  long  howl  at  night. 

The  cradle  was  an  oaken  trough,  untrimmed  with  costly  lace, 

But  in  it  nestled,  now  and  then,  a  bright,  cherubic  face; 

And  grandma  was  as  happy  then  as  though  a  mansion  grand 
Above  her  rose  like  some  we  see  throughout  our  lovely  land. 

I  cherish  now  a  lock  of  hair— ’tis  not  of  silver  gray — 

She  clipped  it  in  the  sunlight  fair,  though  years  have  passed  away; 

It  is  a  tress  of  grandma’s  hair,  as  bright  as  when  she  stood 
And  blushing  took  her  bridal  vow  within  the  pathless  wood. 

On  yonder  hill,  this  golden  morn,  she  takes  her  dreamless  rest; 

The  wrinkled  hands,  so  often  kissed,  lie  crossed  upon  her  breast; 
And  gently  on  her  finger,  ere  we  laid  her  form  away, 

We  placed  the  simple  ring  she  wore  upon  her  wedding  day. 

T.  C.  Harbaugh. 


REST  DEFINED. 


Rest  is  repose,  or  inaction ,  of  a 
portion  of  the  organism,  during  which 
the  wa«te  caused  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  work  is  repaired — repose  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  for  during  life  we 
never  find  the  whole  at  rest.  From 
the  time  that  the  first  blood  globule 
begins  to  oscillate  in  the  rudimentary 
blood  vessel  until  the  last  sigh  dies 
away  in  the  stillness  of  eternity,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  complete  rest. 


Human  beings  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  exercise  all  their 
faculties  at  one  time.  They  stand  on 
one  foot  and  rest  on  the  other;  listen 
with  one  ear  and  then  the  other;  look 
with  one  eye  while  the  other  is  loafing; 
walk  until  tired,  and  then  sit  down  to 
rest;  and  when  weary  of  an  easy  chair, 
get  up  and  take  a  walk  to  “stretch  the 
limbs.  ’  ’  They  talk  until  their  tongues 
are  tired,  and  then  stop  to  think  of 
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what  they  will  say  next.  So  they  go 
on  throwing  one  set  of  wheels  out  of 
gear  to  let  them  cool  off  and  get  oiled 
up,  while  they  set  another  portion  of 
the  machine  running.  Even  in  sleep, 
in  which  they  come  the  nearest  to  com¬ 
plete  rest,  they  are  still  hard  at  work . 
While  the  brain  is  standing  almost 
still,  the  senses  look  up,  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  relaxed,  there  are  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  busy  laborers  at  work,  oil¬ 
ing  up  the  machinery,  replacing  a 
worn-out  cog  here  and  there  among 
the  wheels,  and  sweeping  out  the  dust 
and  debris  worn  off  by  the  friction  of 
the  machinery  of  this  great  manufac¬ 
tory  of  thoughts,  words  and  deeds. 
When  the  day  workmen  stop,  the 
night  laborers  go  on  duty,  and  some 
of  the  most  skilled  artisans  are  busy 
during  sleep  repairing  the  tissues. 

The  work  that  we  do  during  the  day 
with  our  heads  and  hands  is  what  we 
get  credit  for;  but  when  we  rest  and 
sleep,  there  is  an  important  work 
going  on.  That  branch  of  labor  per¬ 
formed  while  the  rest  is  unseen,  and, 
for  that  matter,  unknown  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us,  and  hence  is  often  neg¬ 
lected. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  the  nor¬ 
mal,  heathful  exercise  of  our  faculties 
gives  pleasure.  It  is  pleasant  exer¬ 
cise  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry;  to  rest 
when  weary;  to  walk  when  the  brain 
is  fresh  and  clear.  In  fact,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  rational,  when  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  by  previous  rest,  is  agreeable. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  head  and  hand 
work,  but  also  of  the  natural  exercise 
of  the  feelings  and  emotions.  When 
trouble  comes,  the  feelings  are  woun¬ 
ded,  relief  is  found  in  complaining  and 
sorrow,  and  pain  is  washed  away  by 
tears.  The  Omnipotent  set  a  limit 
also  to  human  sorrow  and  suffering. 
These  storms  of  affliction  break  over 


the  healthy  man  or  woman,  and  sub¬ 
side  after  a  shower  of  tears  and  give 
place  to  the  sunshine  of  hope  and 
happiness.  It  is  the  weary  and  worn 
who  cannot  rise  above  their  troubles, 
who  go  fretting  and  sighing  in  search 
of  rest. 

A  well  preserved  nervous  system 
can  stand  an  occasional  attack  of  right¬ 
eous  indignation  in  which  considerable 
stroqg  temper  or  passion  may  be  mani¬ 
fested,  if  time  is  taken  to  fully  cool  off 
between  the  heats.  It  is  the  continual 
fretting,  grumbling,  and  growling,  with¬ 
out  intervals  of  rest,  that  is  wearing 
and  injurious. 

The  law  of  harmony  between  work 
and  rest,  when  fully  obeyed,  not  only 
maintains  strength,  but  develops  it. 
All  intelligent  people  know  that  fact, 
but  many  fail  to  think  of  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  governed  by  it.  To 
exercise  the  muscles  of  the  arms  until 
they  are  tired  and  thoroughly  rest 
them,  and  again  exercise  and  rest, 
makes  them  grow  stronger  and  bigger. 
So  with  the  brain,  it  becomes  stronger 
under  well  regulated  exercise  and 
rest. 

Let  us  give  a  moment’s  attention  to 
the  various  ways  of  resting. 

First  and  most  important  of  all, 
“Natures  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep.”  Of  all  the  ways  of  resting, 
this  is  the  most  complete  and  impor¬ 
tant.  The  time  devoted  thereto 
should  not  be  regulated  by  hours  so 
much  as  by  the  requirements  of  the 
individual.  S^me  one,  perhaps  Frank¬ 
lin  said  six  hours  for  a  woman,  seven 
for  a  man,  and  eight  for  a  fool. 
A  little  girl  friend  when  told  this,  said, 
with  much  wisdom,  “I  like  the  fool’s 
shar<\”  While  admitting  that  some 
slrep  too  much,  the  majority  get  less 
than  they  need.  Sleep  should  be 
taken  with  great  regularity,  and  be 
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free  from  all  disturbance.  Sleepless 
nights  are  often  spent  because  ol 
being  too  irritable  from  fatigue  to 
rest. 

One  ought  to  stop  work  long  enough 
before  retiring  to  cool  down  to  the 
sleeping  point.  Hunger,  too,  will 
chase  away  sleep.  We  would  not 
recommend  late  suppers,  but  some 
easily  digested  food  taken  at  bedtime, 
when  needed,  will  often  secure  a 
sound  night’s  sleep.  We  are  told 
that  “He  gives  His  beloved  ones 
sleep,”  and  we  know  that  there  is 
much  truth  contained  in  this  passage. 
The  consciousness  of  being  right  and 
having  done  well  is  the  best  anodyne, 
the  best  sleep  producer.  There  is 
none  too  much  sleep  for  the  righteous, 
but  there  is  less  rest  for  the  wicked 
who  violate  the  natural  law. 

In  addition  to  the  good  night’s 
sleep,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  short 
nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
divides  the  working  time,  gives  the 
nervous  system  a  fresh  hold  on  life, 
and  enables  one  to  more  than  make  up 
for  the  time  so  occupied.  It  is  well  to 
guard  against  too  long  a  sleep  at  such 
times,  since  such  is  apt  to  produce 
disagreeable  relaxation.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
after-dinner  nap,  many  believing  it 
to  be  injurious,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
natural  and  wholesome. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  resting,  short  of  sleep.  It  is 


very  important  to  economize  the 
opportunities  for  rest  during  working 
hours  in  the  day.  The  great  principle 
which  underlies  daily  rest  is  relieving 
of  one  portion  of  the  organization 
from  duty  while  the  others  are  at 
work.  This  can  be  done  to  a  great 
extent.  When  the  muscles  are  tired 
and  worn  from  mechanical  work  which 
requires  but  little  attention  of  the  brain, 
stop  motion  and  set  the  brain  at  work 
The  laborer  can  read,  think,  and  speak 
while  his  weary  limbs  are  at  rest. 
His  brain  need  not  be  idle  because  the 
hammer  or  chisel  has  dropped  from 
his  weary  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  can  work  with  his  hands  when 
his  head  is  tired.  The  bookkeeper 
whose  head  is  weary  with  business 
facts  and  figures  by  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  has  considerable  time  in  the 
evening  to  sing,  play,  dance,  dig  in  the 
garden,  or  black  his  boots,  all  or 
either  of  which  he  may  do  while  his 
head  is  partially  at  rest  There  is  an¬ 
other  very  important  way  of  obtaining 
rest  mentally,  that  is  by  changing 
from  one  occupation  to  another.  The 
dexterious  gold  beater  when  he  finds 
one  arm  getting  tired  takes  the  ham¬ 
mer  in  the  other;  and  so  may  the  man 
who  hammers  thoughts  out  of  his  brain 
exercise  one  set  of  mental  functions 
while  the  others  are  at  rest.  One  may 
read  until  tired,  and  then  write;  may 
acquire  knowledge  until  weary,  and 
then  teach  to  others. — Medical  Age. 
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ii. 

“You’ve  hit  too  hard,  Joe,”  said 
the  old  woman,  looking  down  at  the 
prostrate  figure.  “I  heard  the  bone 

g°  ” 

“If  I  hadn’t  fetched  him  down  he’d 
ha’  been  too  many  for  us,”  said  the 
young  villain  sulkily. 

“Still,  you  might  have  done  it  with¬ 
out  killing  him,  clumsy,”  said  his 
mother.  She  had  had  a  large  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  scenes,  and  knew  the 
difference  between  a  stunning  blow 
and  a  fatal  one. 

“He’s  still  breathing,”  the  other 
said,  examining  him;  “the  back  o’  his 
head’s  like  a  bag  o’  dice,  though. 
The  skull’s  all  splintered.  He  can’t 
last.  What  are  we  to  do?” 

‘  *  He’  11  never  come  to  himself  again,  ’  ’ 
the  other  brother  remarked.  “Sarve 
him  right.  Look  at  my  face!  Let’s 
see,  mother;  who’s  in  the  house?” 

“Only  four  drunk  sailors.” 

“They  wouldn’t  turn  out  for  noise. 
It’s  all  quiet  in  the  street.  Lets’ s 
carry  him  down  a  bit,  Joe,  and  leave 
him.  He  can  die  there,  and  no  one 
think  the  worse  of  us.” 

“Take  all  the  papers  out  of  his 
pocket,  then,”  the  mother  suggested; 
“they  might  help  the  police  to  trace 
him.  His  watch,  too,  and  his  money 
— three  pound  odd — better  than  noth¬ 
ing.  Now,  carry  him  softly,  and  don’t 
slip.” 

Kicking  off  their  shoes,  the  two 
brothers  carried  the  dying  man  down¬ 
stairs  and  along  the  deserted  street  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  There 
they  laid  him  on  the  snow,  where  he 
was  found  by  the  night  patrol,  who 
carried  him  on  a  shutter  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  duly  examined  by  the  resident 
[  surgeon,  who  bound  up  the  wounded 


head,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  man  could  not  possibly  live  for 
more  than  twelve  hours. 

Twelve  hours  passed,  however,  and 
yet  another  twelve,  but  John  Huxford 
still  struggled  hard  for  his  life.  When 
at  the  end  of  three  days  he  was  found 
to  be  still  breathing,  the  interest  of  the 
doctors  became  aroused  at  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  vitality,  and  they  bled  him  as 
the  fashion  was  in  those  days,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  his  shattered  head  with  ice- 
bags.  It  may  have  been  on  account  of 
these  measures,  or  it  may  have  been  in 
spite  of  them,  but  ct  the  end  of  a  week’s 
deep  trance  the  nurse  in  charge  was 
astonished  to  hear  a  gabbling  noise, 
and  to  find  the  stranger  sitting  up  upon 
the  couch  and  staring  about  him  with 
wistful,  wondering  eyes.  Thesurgeons 
were  summoned  to  behold  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  warmly  congratulated  each 
other  upon  the  success  of  their  treat¬ 
ment. 

“You  have  been  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  my  man,”  said  one  of  them, 
pressing  the  bandaged  head  back  on 
the  pillow.  “Do  not  excite  yourself. 
What  is  your  name?” 

No  answer,  save  a  wild  stare. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?”  Again 
no  answer. 

“He  is  mad,”  one  suggested.  “Or 
a  foreigner,”  said  another.  “No 
papers  were  on  him  when  he  came  in. 
His  linen  is  marked  J.  H.  Try  him  in 
French  and  German.” 

They  tested  him  with  as  many 
tongues  as  they  could  muster  among 
them,  but  were  compelled  at  last  to 
give  the  matter  over  and  leave  their 
silent  patient,  still  staring  up,  wild¬ 
eyed,  at  the  whitewashed  ceiling. 

For  many  weeks  John  lay  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  for  many  weeks  efforts  were 
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made  to  gain  some  clue  as  to  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  but  in  vain.  He  showed,  as 
the  time  rolled  by,  not  only  by  his  de¬ 
meanor,  but  also  by  the  intelligence 
with  which  he  began  to  pick  up  frag¬ 
ments  of  sentences,  like  a  clever  child 
learning  to  talk,  that  his  mind  was 
strong  enough  in  the  present,  though 
it  was  a  complete  blank  as  to  the  past. 
The  man’s  memory  of  his  whole  life 
before  the  fatal  blow  was  entirely  and 
absolutely  erased.  He  neither  knew 
his  name,  his  language,  his  home,  his 
business,  nor  anything  else.  The  doc¬ 
tors  held  learned  consultations  upon 
him  and  discoursed  upon  the  centre  of 
memory  and  depressed  tables,  de¬ 
ranged  nerve- cells  and  cerebral  con¬ 
gestions;  but  all  their  polysyllables  be¬ 
gan  and  ended  at  the  fact  that  the 
man’s  memory  was  gone,  and  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  re¬ 
store  it.  During  the  weary  months  of 
his  convalescence  he  picked  up  reading 
and  writing,  but  with  the  return  of  his 
strength  came  no  return  of  his  former 
life.  England,  Devonshire,  Brisport, 
Mary,  Granny — the  words  brought  no 
recollection  to  his  mind.  All  was  ab¬ 
solute  darkness.  At  last  he  was  dis¬ 
charged,  a  friendless,  tradeless,  penni¬ 
less  man,  without  a  past,  and  with  very 
little  to  look  to  in  the  future.  His  very 
name  was  altered,  for  it  had  been 
necessary  to  invent  one.  John  Hux- 
ford  had  passed  away,  and  John  Hardy 
took  his  place  among  mankind.  Here 
was  a  strange  outcome  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman’s  tobacco- inspired  medita¬ 
tions. 

John’s  case  had  aroused  some  dis¬ 
cussion  and  curiosity  in  Quebec,  so 
that  he  was  not  suffered  to  drift  into 
utter  helplessness  upon  emerging  from 
the  hospital.  A  Scotch  manufacturer 
named  McKinlay  found  him  a  post  as 
porter  in  his  establishment,  and  for  a 


long  time  he  worked  at  $7  a  week  at 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vans.  In 
the  course  of  years  it  was  noticed, 
however,  that  his  memory,  however 
defective  as  to  the  past,  was  extremely 
reliable  and  accurate  when  concerned 
with  anything  which  had  occurred 
since  his  accident.  From  the  factory 
he  was  promoted  into  the  counting- 
house,  and  the  year  1835  found  him  a 
junior  clerk  at  a  salary  of^i20  a  year. 
Steadily  and  surely  John  Hardy  fought 
his  way  upward  from  post  to  post, 
with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  devoted 
to  the  business.  In  1840  he  was  third 
clerk,  in  1845  he  was  second,  and  in 
1852  he  became  manager  of  the  whole 
vast  establishment,  and  second  only  to 
Mr.  McKinlay  himself. 

There  were  few  who  grudged  John 
this  rapid  advancement,  for  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  due  to  neither  chance  nor 
favoritism,  but  entirely  to  his  marvel¬ 
lous  powers  of  application  and  great 
industry.  As  he  rose  from  one  post  to 
another  his  salary  increased,  but  it 
caused  no  alteration  in  his  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  save  that  it  enabled  him  to  be 
more  open-handed  to  the  poor.  He  1 
signalized  his  promotion  to  the  mana-  ' 
gership  by  a  donation  of  ^1,000  to  the 
hospital  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  re 
mainder  of  his  earnings  he  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  business,  drawing  a 
small  sum  quarterly  for  his  sustenance, 
and  still  residing  in  the  humble  dwell¬ 
ing  which  he  had  occupied  when  he 
was  a  warehouse  porter.  In  spite  of  j 
his  success,  he  was  a  sad,  silent,  mo¬ 
rose  man,  solitary  in  his  habits,  and 
possessed  always  of  a  vague  undefined 
yearning,  a  dull  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  of  craving  which  never  aban¬ 
doned  him.  Often  he  would  strive 
with  his  poor  crippled  brain  to  pierce 
the  curtain  which  divided  him  from  the 
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past,  and  to  solve  the  enigma  of  his 
youthful  existence,  but  though  he  sat 
many  a  time  by  the  fire  until  his  head 
throbbed  with  his  efforts,  John  Hardy 
could  never  recall  the  least  glimpse  of 
John  Huxford’s  history. 

On  one  occasion  he  had,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  firm,  to  journey  to  Mont¬ 
real,  and  to  visit  the  very  cork  factory 
which  had  tempted  him  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land.  Strolling  through  the  work¬ 
room  with  the  foreman,  John  autom¬ 
atically,  and  without  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  picked  up  a  square  piece 
of  the  bark,  and  fashioned  it  with  two 
or  three  deft  cuts  of  his  penknife  into 
a  smooth  tapering  cork.  His  com¬ 
panion  picked  it  out  of  his  hand  and 
examined  it  with  the  eye  of  an  expert. 
“This  is  not  the  first  cork  you  have 
cut  by  many  a  hundred,  Mr.  Hardy,” 
he  remarked.  “Indeed  you  are 
wrong,”  John  answered,  smiling;  “I 
never  cut  one  before  in  my  life.” 
“Impossible!”  cried  the  foreman. 
“Here’s  another  bit  of  cork.  Try 
again.”  John  did  his  best  to  repeat 
the  performance,  but  the  brains  of  the 
manager  interfered  with  the  trained 
muscles  of  the  cork-cutter.  The  latter 
had  not  forgotten  their  cunning,  but 
they  needed  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
and  not  directed  by  a  mind  which  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Instead  of  the 
smooth,  graceful  shape,  he  could  pro- 
j,  duce  nothing  but  rough-hewn  clumsy 
1  cylinders.  “It  must  have  been 
||  chance,”  said  the  foreman. 

As  the  years  passed,  John’s  smooth, 
i  English  skin  had  warped  and  crinkled 
until  he  was  as  brown  and  as  seamed 
as  a  walnut.  His  hair,  too,  after  many 
years  of  iron-gray,  had  finally  become 
jj  as  white  as  the  winters  of  his  adopted 
i  country.  Yet  he  was  a  hale  and  up- 
e  right  old  man,  and  when  he  at  last  re- 
jl  tired  from  the  managership  of  the  firm 


with  which  he  had  been  so  long  con¬ 
nected,  he  bore  the  weight  of  his 
seventy  years  lightly  and  bravely. 
He  was  in  the  peculiar  position  himself 
of  not  knowing  his  own  age,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  how  old  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  accident. 

The  Franco-German  war  came 
round,  and  while  the  two  great  rivals 
were  destroying  each  other,  their 
more  peaceful  neighbors  were  quietly 
ousting  them  out  of  their  markets  and 
their  commerce.  Many  English  ports 
benefited  by  this  condition  of  things, 
but  none  more  than  Brisport.  It  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  fishing  village,  but 
was  now  a  large  and  prosperous  town, 
with  a  great  breakwater  in  the  place  of 
the  quay  on  which  Mary  had  stood, 
and  a  frontage  of  terraces  and  grand 
hotels  where  all  the  grandees  of  the 
west  country  came  when  they  were  in 
need  of  a  change.  All  these  exten¬ 
sions  had  made  Brisport  the  centre  of 
a  busy  trade,  and  her  ships  found  their 
way  into  every  harbor  in  the  world. 
Hence  it  was  no  wonder,  especially  in 
that  very  busy  year  of  1870,  that  several 
Brisport  vessels  were  lying  alongside 
the  wharves  of  Quebec. 

One  day  John  Hardy,  who  found 
time  hang  a  little  on  his  hands  since  his 
retirement  from  business,  strolled  along 
by  the  water’s  edge  listening  to  the 
clanking  of  the  steam  winches,  and 
watching  the  great  barrels  and  cases 
as  they  were  swung  ashore  and  piled 
upon  the  wharf.  He  had  observed  the 
coming  in  of  a  great  ocean  steamer, 
and  having  waited  until  she  was  safely 
moored,  he  was  turning  away,  when  a 
few  words  fell  upon  his  ear  uttered  by 
some  one  on  board  a  little  weather¬ 
beaten  bark  close  by  him.  It  was 
only  some  commonplace  order  that 
was  bawled  out,  but  the  sound  fell  upon 
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the  old  man’s  ears,  with  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  disuse  and  familiarty.  He  stood 
by  the  vessels  and  heard  the  seamen  at 
their  work,  all  speaking  with  the  same 
broad  jingling  accent.  Why  did  it 
send  such  a  thrill  through  his  nerves  to 
listen  to  it?  He  sat  down  upon  a  coil 
of  rope  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
temples,  drinking  in  the  long-forgotten 
dialect  and  trying  to  piece  together  in 
his  mind  the  thousand  half-formed  ne¬ 
bulous  recollections  which  were  surg¬ 
ing  up  in  it.  Then  he  rose,  and 
walking  along  to  the  stern  he  read  the 
name  of  the  ship.  The  Sunlight, 
Brisport.  Brisport!  Again  that  flush 
and  tingle  through  every  nerve.  He 
walked  moodily  home,  and  all  night  he 
lay  sleepless,  pursuing  a  shadowy  some¬ 
thing  which  was  ever  within  his  reach 
and  yet  which  ever  evaded  him. 

Early  next  morning  he  was  up  and 
down  on  the  wharf,  listening  to  the  talk 
of  the  west- country  sailors.  Every 
word  they  spoke  seemed  to  him  to  re¬ 
vive  his  memory  and  bring  him  nearer 
to  the  light.  From  time  to  time  they 
paused  at  their  work,  and  seeing  the 
white-haired  stranger  sitting  so  silently 
and  attentively,  they  laughed  at  him 
and  broke  little  jests  upon  him.  And 
even  these  jests  had  a  familiar  sound 
to  the  exile,  as  they  very  well  might, 
seeing  that  they  were  the  same  which 
he  had  heard  in  his  youth,  for  no  one 
ever  makes  a  new  joke  in  England. 
So  he  sat  through  the  long  day,  bath¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  west-country  speech 
waiting  for  the  light  to  break. 

And  it  happened  that  when  the 
sailors  broke  oft  for  their  mid-day 
meal,  one  of  them,  either  out  of  curio¬ 
sity  or  good  nature,  came  over  to  the 
old  watcher  and  greeted  him.  So  John 
asked  him  to  be  seated  on  a  log  by  his 
side,  and  began  to  put  many  questions 
to  him  about  the  country  from  which 


he  came,  and  the  town.  All  which  the 
man  answered  glibly  enough,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  a  sailor 
loves  to  talk  of  so  much  as  of  his  native 
place,  for  it  pleases  him  to  show  that 
he  is  no  mere  wanderer,  but  he  has  a 
home  to  receive  him  whenever  he  shall 
choose  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life. 
So  the  seaman  prattled  away  about  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  Martello  Tower, 
and  the  Esplanade,  and  Pitt  Street,  and 
the  High  Street,  until  his  companion 
suddenly  shot  out  a  long  eager  arm  and 
caught  him  by  the  wrist.  ‘  ‘Look  here, 
man,  ’  ’  he  said,  in  a  low,  quick  whisper. 
“Answer  me  truly,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy.  Are  not  the  streets  that  run 
out  of  the  High  Street,  Fox  Street, 
Caroline  Street,  and  George  Street,  in 
the  order  named?’’  “They  are,”  the 
sailor  answered,  shrinking  away  from 
the  wild,  flashing  eyes.  And  at  that 
moment  John’s  memory  came  back  to 
him,  and  he  saw  clear  and  distinct  his 
life  as  it  had  been,  and  as  it  should 
have  been,  with  every  minutest  detail 
traced  as  in  letters  of  fire.  Too 
stricken  to  cry  out,  too  stricken  to 
weep,  he  could  only  hurry  away  home¬ 
ward  wildly  and  aimlessly;  hurry  as 
fast  as  his  aged  limbs  would  carry  him, 
as  if,  poor  soul !  there  were  some  chance 
yet  of  catching  up  the  fifty  years  which 
had  gone  by.  Staggering,  he  hastened 
on,  until  a  film  seemed  to  gather  over 
his  eyes,  and  throwing  his  arms  into 
the  air  with  a  great  cry,  “O  Mary, 
Mary!  Oh,  my  lost,  lost  life!”  he  fell 
senseless  upon  the  pavement. 

The  storm  of  emotion  which  had 
passed  through  him,  and  the  mental 
shock  which  he  had  undergone,  would 
have  sent  many  a  man  into  a  raging 
fever,  but  John  was  too  strong-willed 
and  too  practical  to  allow  his  strength 
to  be  wasted  at  the  very  time  when  he 
needed  it  most.  Within  a  few  days  he 
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realized  a  portion  of  his  property,  and 
starting  for  New  York  caught  the  first 
mail  steamer  to  England.  Day  and 
night,  night  and  day,  he  trod  the 
quarter  deck,  until  the  hardy  sailors 
watched  the  old  man  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  marvelled  how  any  human 
being  could  do  so  much  upon  so  little 
sleep.  It  was  only  by  this  uncreasing 
exercise,  by  wearing  down  his  vitality 
until  fatigue  brought  lethargy,  that  he 
could  prevent  himself  from  falling  into 
a  very  frenzy  of  despair.  He  hardly 
dared  ask  himself  what  was  the  object 
of  this  wild  journey.  What  did  he 
expect?  Would  Mary  be  still  alive? 
She  must  be  a  verv  old  woman.  If  he 
could  but  see  her  and  mingle  his  tears 
with  hers,  he  would  be  content.  Let 
her  only  know  that  it  had  been  no  fault 
of  his,  that  they  had  both  been  victims 
to  the  same  cruel  fate.  The  cottage 
was  her  own,  and  she  had  said  that  she 
would  waitfor  him  there  until  she  heard 
from  him.  Poor  lass,  she  had  never 
reckoned  on  such  a  wait  as  this 

At  last  the  Irish  lights  were  sighted 
and  passed,  Land’s  End  iay  like  a  blue 
fog  upon  the  water,  and  the  great 
steamer  plowed  his  way  along  the  bold 
Cornish  coast  until  it  dropped  its  an¬ 
chor  in  Plymouth  Bay.  John  hurried 
to  the  railway  station,  and  within  a  few 
hours  he  found  himself  back  once  more 
in  his  native  town,  which  he  had  quit¬ 
ted  a  poor  cork-cutter,  half  a  century 
before. 

But  was  it  the  same  town?  Were  it 
not  for  the  name  engraved  all  over  the 
station  and  on  the  hotels,  John  might 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  btlieving  it. 

|  The  broad,  well -paved  streets,  with  the 
tram  lines  laid  down  the  centre,  were 
very  different  from  the  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  lanes  which  he  could  remember. 
The  spot  upon  which  the  station  had 
I  been  built  was  now  the  very  centre  of 


the  town,  but  in  the  old  days  it  would 
have  been  far  out  in  the  fields.  In 
every  direction  lines  of  luxurious  villas 
branched  away  in  streets  and  crescents 
bearing  names  which  were  new  to  the 
exile.  Great  warehouses,  and  long 
rows  of  shops  with  glittering  fronts, 
showed  him  how  enormously  Brisport 
had  increased  in  wealth  as  well  as  in 
dimensions.  It  was  only  when  he 
came  upon  the  Old  High  Street  that 
John  began  to  feel  at  home.  It  was 
much  altered,  but  still  is  was  recogniz¬ 
able,  and  some  few  buildings  were 
just  as  he  left  them.  There  was  the 
place  where  Fairbairn’s  cork  works 
had  been.  It  was  now  occupied  by  a 
great  brand-new  hotel.  And  there 
was  the  old  gray  Town  Hall.  The 
wanderer  turned  down  beside  it,  and 
made  his  way  with  eager  steps  but  a 
sinking  heart  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  cottages  which  he  used  to  know 
so  well. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  find 
where  they  had  been.  The  sea,  at 
least,  was  as  of  old,  and  from  it  he 
could  tell  where  the  cottages  had  stood. 
But  alas!  In  their  place  an  imposing 
crescent  of  high  stone  houses  reared 
their  tall  fronts  to  the  beach.  John 
walked  wearily  down  past  their  pala¬ 
tial  entrances,  feeling  heartsore  and 
despairing,  when  suddenly  a  thrill 
shot  through  him,  followed  by  a  warm 
glow  of  exitement  and  hope,  for,  stand¬ 
ing  a  little  back  from  the  line,  and 
looking  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
pumpkin  in  a  ball-room,  was  an  old 
white-washed  cottage,  with  wooden 
porch  and  walls  bright  with  creeping 
plants.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared 
again,  but  there  it  stood  with  its  dia¬ 
mond  windows  and  white  muslin  cur¬ 
tains,  the  very  same,  down  to  the 
smallest  details,  as  it  had  been  on  the 
day  when  he  last  saw  it.  Brown  hair 
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had  become  white,  and  fishing  hamlets 
had  changed  into  cities,  but  busy  hands 
and  a  faithful  heart  had  kept  Granny’s 
cottage  unchanged  and  ready  for  the 
wanderer. 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his 
very  haven  of  rest,  John  Huxford’s 
mind  became  more  filled  with  appre¬ 
hension  than  ever,  and  he  became  so 
deadly  sick,  that  he  had  to  sit  down 
upon  one  of  the  beach  benches  which 
faced  the  cottage.  An  old  fisherman 
was  perched  at  one  end  of  it,  smoking 
his  black  clay  pipe,  and  he  remarked 
upon  the  wan  face  of  the  stranger. 

“You  have  overtired  yourself,”  he 
said.  “It  doesn’t  do  for  old  chaps 
like  you  and  me  to  forget  our 
years.” 

“I’m  better  now,  thank  you,”  John 
answered.  “Can you  tell  me  how  that 
one  cottage  came  among  all  those  fine 
houses?” 

“Why,”  said  the  old  fellow,  thump¬ 
ing  his  crutch  energetically  upon  the 
ground,  “that  cottage  belongs  to  the 
most  obstinate  woman  in  all  England. 
That  woman,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  has 
been  offered  the  price  of  the  cottage 
ten  times  over,  and  yet  she  won’t  part 
with  it.  They  have  even  promised  to 
remove  it  stone  by  stone,  and  put  it 
up  on  some  more  convenient  place, 
and  pay  her  a  good  round  sum  into 
the  bargain,  but,  God  bless  you !  she 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

“And  why  was  that?”  asked  John. 

“Well,  that  just  the  funny  part  of  it. 
It’s  all  on  account  of  a  mistake.  You 
see  her  spark  went  away  when  I  was  a 
youngster,  and  she’s  got  it  into  her 
head  that  he  may  come  back  some  day, 
and  that  he  won’t  know  where  to  go 
unless  the  cottage  is  there.  Why,  if 
the  fellow  were  alive  he  would  be  as 
old  as  you,  but  I’ve  no  doubt  he’s  dead 
long  ago.  She’s  well  quit  of  him,  for 


he  must  have  been  a  scamp  to  abandon 
her.” 

“Oh,  he  abandoned  her,  did  he?” 

“Yes — went  off  to  the  States  and 
never  so  much  as  sent  a  word  to  bid 
her  good-by.  It  was  a  cruel  shame, 
it  was,  for  the  girl  has  been  a- waiting 
and  a-pining  for  him  ever  since.  It’s 
my  belief  that  it’s  fifty  years  weeping 
that  blinded  her.” 

“She  is  blind!”  cried  John,  half  ris¬ 
ing  to  his  feet. 

“Worse  than  that,”  said  the  fisher¬ 
man.  “She’s  mortal  ill  and  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  Why,  look  ye,  there’s 
the  doctor’s  carriage  a-waiting  at  her 
door.” 

At  these  evil  tidings  old  John  sprang 
up,  and  hurried  over  to  the  cottage, 
where  he  met  the  physician  returning 
to  his  brougham. 

“How  is  your  patient,  doctor!’  he 
asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“Very  bad,  very  bad,”  said  the 
man  of  medicine  pompously.  “If  she 
continues  to  sink,  she  will  be  in  great 
danger;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
takes  a  turn,  it  is  possible  that  she  may 
recover,”  with  which  oracular  answer 
he  drove  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

John  Huxford  was  still  hesitating  at 
the  doorway,  not  knowing  how  to  an¬ 
nounce  himself,  or  how  far  a  shock 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  sufferer, 
when  a  gentleman  in  black  came  bust¬ 
ling  up. 

“Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,  if  this 
is  where  the  sick  woman  is?”  he  asked. 

John  nodded  and  the  clergyman 
passed  in,  leaving  the  door  half  open. 
The  wanderer  waited  until  he  had  gone 
into  the  inner  room,  and  then  slipped 
into  the  front  parlor,  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  happy  hours.  All  was  the 
same  as  ever,  down  to  the  smallest 
ornaments,  for  Mary  had  been  in  the 
habit,  whenever  anything  was  broken, 
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of  replacing  it  with  a  duplicate,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  change  in  the  room. 
He  stood  irresolute,  looking  about  him, 
until  he  heard  a  woman’s  voice  from 
the  inner  chamber,  and  stealing  to  the 
door  he  peeped  in. 

The  invalid  was  reclining  upon  a 
couch,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
her  face  was  turned  full  toward  John 
as  he  looked  round  the  door.  He 
could  have  cried  out  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon  it,  for  there  were  Mary’s  pale, 
plain,  sweet  homely  features  as  smooth 
and  as  unchanged  as  though  she  were 
still  the  half  child,  half  woman,  whom 
he  had  pressed  to  his  heart  on  the 
Brisport  quay. 

Her  calm,  eventless,  unselfish  life 
had  left  none  of  those  rude 
traces  upon  her  countenance  which 
are  the  outward  emblems  of  internal 
conflict  and  an  unquiet  soul.  A  chaste 
melancholy  had  refined  and  softened 
her  expression,  and  her  loss  of  sight 
had  been  compensated  for  by  that 
placidity  which  comes  upon  the  face  of 
the  blind .  With  her  silvery  hair  peep¬ 
ing  out  beneath  her  snow-white  cap, 
and  a  bright  smile  upon  her  sympath¬ 
etic  face,  she  was  the  old  Mary. 

“You  will  keep  a  tenant  in  the  cot¬ 
tage,”  she  was  saying  to  the  clergy¬ 
man,  who  sat  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  observer.  ‘'Choose  some  poor 
deserving  folk  in  the  parish  who  will 
be  glad  of  a  home  free.  And  when  he 
comes  you  will  tell  him  that  I  have 
L  waited  for  him  until  I  have  been  forced 
l  to  go  on,  but  that  he  will  find  me  on 
.  the  other  side  still  faithful  and  true. 

[  There’s  a  little  money  too — only  a  few 
pounds — but  I  should  like  him  to  have 
it  when  he  comes,  for  he  may  need  it, 
i  and  then  you  will  tell  the  folk  you  put 
i  in  to  be  kind  to  him,  for  he  will  be 
i  grieved  poor  lad,  and  to  tell  him  that 
J  I  was  cheerful  and  happy  to  the  end. 
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Don’t  let  him  know  that  I  fretted,  or 
he  may  fret  too.” 

Now  John  listened  quietly  to  all  this 
from  behind  the  door,  and  more  than 
once  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
but  when  she  had  finished,  and  when 
hethoughtof  herlong,  blameless,  inno¬ 
cent  life,  and  saw  the  dear  face  looking 
straight  at  him  and  yet  unable  to  see 
him,  it  became  too  much  for  his  man¬ 
hood,  and  he  burst  out  into  an  irre¬ 
pressible  choking  sob.  And  then, 
though  he  had  spoken  no  word,  the 
old  woman  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
him,  and  cried  “O  Johnny,  Johnny! 
O  dear,  dear  Johnny,  you  have  come 
back  to  me  again,”  and  before  the  par¬ 
son  could  at  all  understand  what  had 
happened,  those  two  faithful  lovers 
were  in  each  other’s  arms,  weeping 
over  each  other  and  patting  each 
other’s  silvery  head,  with  their  hearts 
so  full  of  joy  that  it  almost  compensated 
for  all  that  weary  fifty  years  of  waiting. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  they  re¬ 
joiced  together.  It  seemed  a  very 
short  time  to  them  and  a  very  long 
one  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
was  thinking  at  last  of  stealing  away, 
when  Mary  recollected  his  presence 
and  the  courtesy  which  was  due  to  him. 
“My  heart  is  full  of  joy,  sir,”  she 
said;  “it  is  God’s  will  that  I  should  not 
see  my  J ohnny ,  bnt  I  can  call  his  image 
up  as  clear  as  if  I  had  my  eyes.  Now 
stand  up,  John,  and  I  will  let  the  gen¬ 
tleman  see  how  well  I  remember  you. 
He  is  as  tall,  sir,  as  the  second  shelf, 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  his  face  brown, 
his  eyes  bright  and  clear.  His  hair  is 
well-nigh  black  and  his  moustache  the 
same — I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  had 
whiskers  as  well  by  this  time.  Now, 
sir,  don’t  you  think  I  can  do  without 
my  sight?” 

The  clergyman  listened  to  her  des¬ 
cription,  and  looking  at  the  battered, 
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white-haired  man  before  him,  he  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

But  it  all  proved  to  be  a  laughing 
matter  in  the  end,  for  whether  it  was 
that  her  illness  had  taken  some  natural 
turn,  or  thatjohn  had  startled  it  away, 
it  is  certain  that  from  that  day  Mary 
steadily  improved  until  she  was  as  well 
as  ever.  “No  special  license  iorme, ” 
John  had  said  sturdily.  “It  looks  as 
if  we  were  ashamed  of  what  we  are 
doing,  as  though  we  hadn’t  the  best 
right  to  be  married  of  any  two  folks 
in  the  parish.”  So  the  banns  were 
put  up  accordingly,  and  three  times  it 
was  announced  that  John  Huxford, 
bachelor,  was  going  to  be  united  to 
Mary  Merton,  spinster,  after  which,  no 
one  objecting,  they  were  duly  married 
accordingly.  “We  may  not  have  very 


long  in  this  world,”  said  old  John, 
“but  at  least  we  shall  start  fair  and 
square  in  the  next.” 

And  there  in  their  snug  new  home, 
sitting  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  summer 
time,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire  in 
the  winter,  that  worthy  old  couple 
continued  to  live  as  innocently  and  as 
happily  as  two  children.  And  when 
at  last  John  and  Mary  fell  asletp  in 
their  ripe  old  age,  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other,  they  had  all  the  poor 
and  the  needy  and  the  friendless  of  the 
parish  among  their  mourners,  and,  in 
talking  over  the  troubles  which  these 
two  had  faced  so  bravely,  they  learned 
that  their  own  miseries  were  but  passing 
things,  and  that  faith  and  truth  can 
never  miscarry,  either  in  this  existence 
or  the  next. 

A.  Connan  Doyle. 


WOMAN. 


Fairer  than  all  the  fantasies  that  dart 

Adown  the  dreams  of  our  most  favored 
sleep 

Thy  perfect  form,  since  Eden’s  day  doth 
keep 

The  constant  pattern  of  a  perfect  art! 

Yet  more  must  we  admire  thy  better  part — 
The  spirit  strong  to  smile  when  others 
weep — 


And  well  know  we  who  sail  life’s  ocean  deep  j 
There  is  no  haven  like  a  woman’s  heart. 

Thus,  often  weary  ere  the  strife  is  won, 

Tired  of  my  task,  my  head  T  fain  would  lay 
In  some  good  lady’s  lap,  as  did  “the 
Dane’’ 

And  watch  the  action  of  the  world  go  on, 
Knowing  ’ tis  but  a  play  within  a  play, 

The  fleeting  portion  of  an  endless  plan,  j 
Charles  H.  Crandall. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  TREES. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  Euro¬ 
pean  trees  have  rarely  exceeded  the 
very  respectable  age  of  800  years. 
Thus,  recent  information  gathered  by 
the  German  Forestry  Commission  as¬ 
signs  to  the  pine  500  and  700  years  as 
a  maximum,  425  years  to  the  silver  fir, 
275  years  to  the  larch,  245  years  to 
the  red  beech,  210  years  to  the  aspen, 
200  years  to  the  birch,  170  years  to 
the  ash,  145  years  to  the  alder,  and  130 
years  to  the  elm.  The  heart  of  the 
oak  begins  to  rot  at  about  the  age  of 
300  years.  The  holly  oak  alone  es¬ 
capes  this  law,  and  there  is  a  specimen 
of  this  aged  410  years  in  existence 
near  Afschafenburg  in  Germany. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  four  years  ago,  there  were  ex¬ 
hibited  two  transverse  sections  of  a 
couple  of  Scotch  firs  One  of  these, 
which  was  7^  feet  in  diameter,  was 
217  years  of  age;  the  other,  which  was 
but  5^  feet  in  diameter,  was  older,  and 
exhibited  270  annual  rings.  A  Sequoia 
gigantea  felled  in  Calaveras  County* 
California,  measured  387  feet  in  height, 
3  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  1 5  feet 
at  125  feet  above  the  earth,  and  had 
attained  the  age  of  3,000  years.  At 
Caphyoe  (Arcadia)  may  be  seen  a 
plane  tree  which  for  a  long  time  was 
regarded  as  the  one  that  the  historian 
Pausanias  spoke  of  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury. 

There  is  a  cypress  in  the  vicinity  of 
Padua  which  is  regarded  as  having 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  according  to  another  and  more  plau¬ 
sible  legend,  it  was  against  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  that  Francis  I.,  seeing 
“all  lost  save  honor,”  endeavored 
to  break  his  sword.  The  oak  of 
Swilcar  Lawn  in  the  forest  of  Need- 
wood  was  still  robust  in  1822  at 


the  age  of  600  years,  and,  at  the  same 
epoch,  there  might  have  been  seen  at 
Chupstead  Place,  County  of  Kent,  a 
large  elm,  around  which  a  fair  was 
annually  held  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
V. ,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  age  of  the  Braburn  yew,  in  this 
same  county  of  Kent,  was  estimated 
by  De  Candolle  to  be  3,000  years,  and 
he  attributed  the  same  age  to  another 
yew,  that  of  Fortingal,  in  Scotland. 
The  English  historian  Evelyn,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  cited  a  linden  of 
the  environs  of  Neustadt  (Wurtemberg) 
then  aged  more  than  1,000  years. 

At  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  there  is 
a  celebrated  rose  bush,  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  Charlemagne  himself 
planted  it  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  commemoration  of  the  embassy 
received  from  the  caliph  of  the  Thou¬ 
sand  and  One  Nights,  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid.  In  818  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  had  a  chapel  con¬ 
structed,  the  altar  of  which  was  placed 
over  the  roots  of  the  rose  bush.  The 
stem  of  this  dean  of  rose  bushes  is 
about  inches  in  diameter  and  28 
feet  in  height.  The  branches  trained 
up  against  the  apsis  of  the  chapel  cover 
a  surface  of  1 18  square  feet.  The  plant 
annually  bears  a  large  number  of 
flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  celebrated  linden 
of  Morat  in  Switzerland,  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  tree  are  cited  as  having 
reached  a  more  advanced  age.  One 
may  be  seen  not  far  from  the  church 
of  Cadier  in  Keer,  in  the  province  of 
Limburg,  whose  trunk  measures  about 
20  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  besieging  the  neigh- 
boringcityof  Attnatica,  now  Horstens. 
A  violent  storm  broke  oft' a  portion  of 
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its  branches  in  1868,  and  the  debris 
amounted  to  six  wagon  loads.  Some 
years  later  its  top  suffered  greatly  from 
a  fire  that  consumed  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity;  but,  despite  these  two  acci¬ 
dents,  the  tree  is  still  vigorous,  and  it 
shades  a  vast  surface.  There  is  to  be 
seen  also  at  Schwarzenberg,  in  Saxony, 
a  linden  whose  trunk  is  25  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  two  others  at  Schnee- 
berg,  one  16  and  the  other  14  feet  in 
circumference. 

The  oldest  known  conifer  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  fir,  has  recently  been  felled  at 
Grunnthal,  Saxony.  It  measured  7 
feet  in  diameter  at  5  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  ancient  acts  and  char¬ 
ters  often  mention  trees  selected  as 
boundaries  of  property.  Thus,  a  chest¬ 
nut  tree  of  Tortworth,  England,  whose 
trunk  is  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
two  trees,  figures  upon  a  charter  dated 
1135.  An  oak  still  living  at  Tilford, 
near  Farnham,  is  mentioned  in  a  char¬ 
ter  of  Henry  of  Blois  under  the  date  of 
1250.  A  hawthorn  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norfolk,  long  known  as  the  Hethel 
thorn,  is  the  old  thorn  spoken  of  in  an 
act  of  1200. 

The  Weekly  Press,  of  Philadelphia, 


recently  gave  some  statistics  as  to  the 
largest  trees  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  sequoias,  it  cites:  An  oak 
in  Marion  County,  Florida,  whose 
trunk  measures  31  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  with  a  spread  of  branches  138 
feet  in  diameter;  a  sugar  maple  in 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  16 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  of  85  feet  in  diameter;  a  chest¬ 
nut  tree  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  a  spread  of  branches 
88  feet  in  diameter;  a  sassafras  46  feet 
in  height  and  13  feet  in  circumference 
at  Johnsville,  Pennsylvania ;  a  sycamore 
28  feet  in  diameter  in  Wabash  County, 
Illinois;  and  an  apple  tree  112  years  of 
age,  still  bearing  fruit,  at  Boothby, 
Maine.  The  dean  of  trees  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  the  Woodbridge 
oak,  was  felled  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Prof.  Abbott,  of 
New  York,  estimated  its  age  as  2,000 
years,  and  Prof.  Eaton  as  from  1,500 
to  2.000.  During  the  war  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  Lafayette’s  army,  marching 
through  Woodbridge,  rested  beneath 
the  shade  of  this  venerable  tree. 


UNITY  OF  FORCE. 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Force 
family?  No?  Well,  allow  us  to  intro¬ 
duce  them.  They  are  older  than  any 
of  the  azure-blooded  Bostonese,  very 
much  older  than  any  family  in  New 
York’s  “Four  Hundred,”  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millionaires  who  own 
half  of  Chicago  are  mushrooms  in 
comparison,  and,  in  sober  truth,  the 
world  itself  is  younger  than  this  ancient 
family. 


Old  Matter  is  their  parent,  and  he 
rules  his  children  with  inflexible  laws. 
They  can  never  escape  his  control;  and 
although  they  assume  a  great  many 
varying  forms,  his  tenacious  hold  on 
them  is  so  complete  and  unyielding 
that  he  invariadly  compels  their  most 
implicit  obedience. 

With  some  of  the  members  of  this 
family  man  has  been  familiar  for  all 
time.  Motion,  for  instance,  was  man’s 
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companion  at  the  beginning,  and 
Heat  is  another  of  the  Force  boys  that 
has  long  been  a  friend  and  playfellow, 
a  servant,  and  sometimes  a  master  of 
men. 

Light  is,  perhaps,  the  member  of 
the  family  best  beloved  by  man,  and 
he  has  always  been  our  friend  and 
benefactor.  Without  him  life  would 
hold  but  little  charm  for  most  ol  us, 
and  during  his  temporary  absence  we 
strive  to  drown  consciousness  in 
sleep. 

Gravity  is  a  member  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  family,  and  was  introduced  to  us  by 
Newton.  No  one  has  seen  him,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  is  but  little  understood; 
yet  his  power  is  unmistakable  and  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  by  science. 

Electricity  is  as  old  as  his  brothers, 
and  for  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  we 
have  been  on  speaking  terms  with  him; 
but  only  within  the  past  fifty  years 
have  we  learned  to  utilize  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  although  we  accept  his 
friendly  aid  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we 
can,  even  now,  scarcely  say  that  we 
know  much  about  him. 

These  brothers  of  the  Force  family 
are  a  race  of  wounderful  giants,  whose 
size  is  co- extensive  with  the  universe 
and  whose  age  is  coeval  with  creation’s 
dawn. 

There  are  not  wanting  philosophers 
who  doubt  whether  there  is  more  than 
one  member  in  the  Force  family. 
They  insinuate  (and,  so  far,  no  one 
has  been  ingenious  enough  to  prove 
the  contrary)  that  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  that  they  are  simply  motion  in 
various  forms:  That  light  is  a  mode 
of  motion,  manifested  to  us  through 
the  eye  and  that  its  propagation  or 
propulsion  in  space  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  being  over  eleven  millions  of 
miles  a  minute.  When  this  rapid  mo¬ 


tion  is  partially  checked,  heat  is  the 
result,  and  thus  heat  is  said  to  be 
a  slower  form  of  motion  than  light. 
Both  light  and  heat  can  be  converted 
into  electric  energy,  and  are  constantly 
undergoing  this  conversion  Thus, 
they  claim,  light,  heat,  and  electricity 
are  the  same  thing,  simply  being  mani¬ 
fested  under  different  conditions.  One 
philosopher  has  asserted  that  electric 
force  is  simply  motion  rendered  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  work.  This  explains 
without  explaining,  it  simply  reiterates 
the  statement  that  electricity  and  motion 
are  the  same  thing  under  altered  con¬ 
ditions. 

When  we  apply  heat  to  water  in  a 
closed  receptacle,  like  a  boiler,  the 
water  is  gradually  converted  into 
steam,  by  the  heat  forcing  apart  the 
aqueous  atoms.  This  expansive  force 
acuates  the  engine,  which  in  turn  runs 
the  dynamo.  The  dynamo  has,  there¬ 
fore,  utilized  the  original  heat,  and 
started  what  we  will  call  a  current  of 
electricity  upon  any  suitable  conductor. 
But  electricity  in  this  shape  will  not 
drive  our  machines .  Therefore  we  use 
an  inverted  dynamo,  which  we  call  a 
motor,  to  reconvert  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  into  motive  force,  and  at  once  our 
machinery  begins  to  move.  Or  we 
can  interpose  a  storage  battery  between 
the  dynamo  and  the  motor,  store  up 
a  stock  of  electric  force  therein,  and 
draw  from  it  as  we  need  for  mechani¬ 
cal  or  other  purposes  by  simply  mov¬ 
ing  a  switch. 

This  storage  of  force  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  has  always  been  practiced 
by  nature.  When  the  intertropical 
sun  shines  upon  an  expanse  of  water, 
myrids  of  little  water  bladders  or 
spheres  rise  continually  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  gradually  the  air  becomes 
completely  saturated  with  them. 
The  air  currents  convey  this  saturated 
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air  toward  the  poles,  until,  meeting  a 
cooler  stratum,  the  atmosphere  is  sud¬ 
denly  compressed  by  cooling,  when 
the  water  is  squeezed  out,  is  condensed 
into  drops,  becomes  visible  as  cloud, 
and  finally  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain. 
The  heat  that  caused  the  evaporation 
is  liberated  upon  condensation,  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  cold  air  that 
chilled  the  warmer  stratum,  and  partly 
converted  into  electricity.  Hence  all 
the  phenomena  of  a  storm.  The  rain, 
falling  upon  elevated  land,  sinks  by 
gravity  to  lower  levels,  and  yields  up 
the  lorce  that  originally  lifted  it.  If 
all  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  at  high 
levels  could  be  there  stored,  and 
utilized  to  actuate  sufficient  turbines,  it 
would  do  all  the  work  needed  by  man; 
but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
work-power  is  or  ever  has  been  used. 

Science  calls  this  power  that  is 
latent  in  a  store  of  high-level  water, 
“energy  of  position,”  and  the  same 
term  is  applicable  in  any  case  where 
anything  is  elevated  so  that  its  fall 
could  be  made  to  do  work.  A  man 
rides  in  an  elevator  to  the  upper  story 
of  a  building,  and,  when  there,  goes 
to  a  window  and  deposits  a  stone  upon 
the  window-sill.  Now  this  stone  may 
not  weigh  a  pound,  and  baby  hands 
could  push  it  from  its  resting  place. 
But  it  possesses  “energy  of  position,” 
and  should  it  be  so  pushed  from  the 
sill,  it  would  kill  a  man  on  the  street 
below  if  it  fell  upon  his  head,  or  it 
might  split  the  stone  side- walk,  or, 
falling  upon  a  dynamite  bomb,  liberate 
another  form  of  statical  energy  that 
might  destroy  the  entire  block  of  build¬ 
ings. 

Thus  we  see  that  energy  of  position 
can  be  converted  into  energy  of  motion, 
the  power  of  which  is  governed  by  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Elec¬ 
tricity  stored  is  like  a  weight  elevated, 


or  a  spring  coiled,  or  a  chemical  com¬ 
position  capable  of  explosion,  or  con¬ 
fined  steam,  or  a  lump  of  coal.  Each 
represents  so  much  power,  so  much 
force,  or  the  possibility  of  so  much 
work.  But  to  utilize  that  latent  power, 
the  force  must  be  allowed  to  assume 
motion.  Hence,  every  manifestation 
of  force  is  but  a  mode  of  motion. 

That  motion  is  readily  convertible 
into  heat  is  a  proposition  that  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  experience  of 
everyone.  Who  has  not,  when  a  boy, 
rubbed  a  metal  button  on  his  coat 
sleeve  until  it  became  hot,  and  then 
applied  it  to  some  other  boy’s  skin? 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  proved,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  two  pieces  of  ice  rubbed 
together  would  melt.  Cannon  balls, 
moving  at  high  velocities,  have  been 
made  red  hot  by  striking  an  iron  tar¬ 
get.  Percussion  and  friction  both  con¬ 
vert  motion  into  heat  and  electricity, 
which  is  absorbed  and  stored  in  the 
earth  or  air  or  surrounding  objects, 
where  they  assume  various  conditions 
of  force,  such  as  molecular  energy  of 
position,  magnetism,  and  statical  elec¬ 
tricity. 

A  curious  hypothesis  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  with  regard  to  the  statical 
electricity  of  bodies,  which  is  as  yet 
awaiting  confirmation  or  rejection. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  neutral 
bodies  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
charged  with  positive  and  negative 
electricity  in  combination,  and,  when  ex¬ 
cited  mechanically  or  chemically,  this 
union  is  broken,  and  electrical  separa¬ 
tion  is  the  result.  The  tendency  to 
reunite  which  is  inherent  in  these  two 
currents  is  the  cause  of  the  energy  of 
motion  and  other  electrical  pheno¬ 
mena. 

Some  idea,  although  in  a  very  crude 
form,  was  entertained  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  as  to  the  correlation  of 
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forcef  That  wise  old  man,  Heraclitus, 
who  taught  at  Ephesus  2,400  years 
ago,  believed  fire  to  be  the  “great 
cause,”  and  that  everything  was  in 
constant  motion.  Practically,  this  is  a 
statement  in  full  accord  with  the  most 
advanced  dynamic  theory  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  science. 

Democritus,  some  half  a  century 
later,  originated  the  atomic  theory, 
which  has  since  been  so  conclusively 
elaborated. 

Aristotle  asserted  that  light  could 
not  be  a  substance,  but  thought  it  an 
energy  or  action. 

In  recent  days,  the  correlation  of 
energy,  the  similarity  of  all  force,  the 
unity  of  all  visible  power  in  the  one 
idea  of  motion,  have  been  demonstra¬ 
ted  almost  beyond  dispute.  That  all 
these  forces  of  nature  are  interchange¬ 
able,  that  heat  and  light  and  electric 
phenomena  are  but  the  varying  forms 
in  which  the  one  great  power  mani¬ 
fests  itself  under  different  conditions, 
would  seem  to  be  an  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion.  That  always  motion,  and 
never  absolute  rest,  seems  to  be  an 
eternal  law  that  impels  the  whole  of 
creation.  That  between  the  minute 
specks  of  organic  life  that  defies  any 
but  the  most  powerful  microscope  to 
define  it,  and  the  majestic  mountain 
that  towers  above  the  Sierra,  there  is 
no  physical  difference  save  size,  for 
each  contains  matter  and  is  endowed 
with  motion,  and  each  obediently 
submits  to  the  same  immutable  laws. 
Motion  is  a  manifestation  of  force,  and 
force  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  and 
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both  are  eternal  and  indestructible — 
their  form  alone  varying. 

But  while  matter  and  force  are  in¬ 
destructible,  they  are  never  at  rest, 
and  this  incessant  activity  is  preparing 
disaster  for  our  solar  system.  For 
while  our  sun  is  constantly  emitting 
light  and  heat,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  force  expanded  can  be  intercepted 
by  the  planets.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  reserve  force 
of  the  sun;  and  as  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  means  by  which  the  radiated 
energy  can  be  restored  to  us,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  inevitable  that  a  time  must 
come  when  the  manifestation  of  every 
form  of  force  must  cease,  save,  perhaps, 
attraction,  cohesion,  gravity,  and  the 
motion  of  its  mass  it  its  path  through 
space. 

Some  scientists  have  pictured  the 
condition  of  the  world  in  that  awful 
time,  when,  without  light,  there  will 
be  one  unending  night,  subject  to  a 
cold  so  intense  as  to  solidify  not  only 
the  moisture  but  even  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  Wiih  neither  light  nor  heat, 
without  air  or  water,  the  earth  will  roll 
on,  a  desolate  waste,  with  no  living 
thing  upon  its  cheerless  surface.  For¬ 
tunately  for  humanity,  however,  mill¬ 
ions  of  years  must  pass  before  that 
condition  of  things  .can  overtake  us; 
and  as  neither  we  nor  any  person  in 
whom  we  have  the  remotest  interest 
can  possibly  be  affected  by  it,  there  is 
no  necessity  lor  us  to  feel  any  concern 
about  the  matter.  “Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
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The  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  one  com¬ 
fortable  to  the  soldier,  and  has  ever 
found  favor  in  his  ranks.  “Every 
bullet  has  its  billet,”  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  barrack-room,  even  with  us; 
but  the  Mohammedan  is  expressly 
taught  so  by  his  religion,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  endeavoring  to 
evade  the  hand  of  destiny  is  magni¬ 
fied  into  one  of  the  principles  of  his 
faith. 

“No  one  dies  except  by  the  will  of 
God,  according  as  is  determined  in  the 
book  which  contains  the  appointed 
times  for  all  things.”  “I  am  of  my¬ 
self  quite  unable  to  secure  any  advan¬ 
tage  for  myself,  or  on  the  other  to  ward 
off  any  misfortune,  except  so  far  as  it 
pleases  God.”  “Nothing  happens  to 
us  but  as  has  been  arranged  before¬ 
hand  by  God.” 

Other  passages  may  be  quoted 
which  are  so  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
fight  that  they  almost  read  like  extracts 
from  some  ancient  book  on  tactics. 
“Stand  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  make  no  attack  until  the  order  for 
it  is  given  you.  ’  ’  ‘  ‘Collect  your  forces 

together,  and  do  not  open  the  ranks 
[do  not  begin  the  battle]  until  the 
whole  number  of  you  are  present.” 
“When  you  come  in  contact  with  the 
unbelievers,  go  on  smiting  off  their 
heads  till  you  have  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat;  then  take  the  remainder  prison¬ 
ers,  and  keep  them  in  chains  till  the 
war  is  over.  ’  ’ 

Nor  need  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
be  scrupulous  as  to  means.  All  is 
fair  with  them  in  war,  if  not  in  love. 
“Combat  your  foe  by  whatever  means 
are  possible,  and  kill  him  in  any  way 
you  please.” 

From  the  Koran,  too,  several  pass¬ 
ages  may  be  quoted  which  brand  cow¬ 


ardice  with  infamv,  and  misbehavior 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is  ac¬ 
counted  by  it  one  of  the  most  heinous 
offences.  Thus  we  read:  “Be 

ashamed  to  flee  in  battle,  for  to  run 
away  is  the  most  infamous  disgrace.” 
And  the  following  is  an  even  stronger 
admonition:  “Even  .should  the  infi¬ 
dels  fall  on  you  in  swarms,  you  must 
never  turn  your  backs  to  them;  for 
whoso  turns  his  back  to  them  on  that 
day,  be  it  that  he  is  drawn  back  by 
the  surges  of  the  fight,  or  that  he 
wishes  to  fall  back  on  another  section 
of  his  own  line,  on  him  will  fall  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  hell  shall  be  his 
abode. 

And  if  the  punishment  for  cowardice 
be  thus  severe,  the  reward  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  soldier  is  correspondingly  mag- 
nificient.  His  conduct  will  in  nowise 
be  forgotten.  “He  who  fights  for 
God  s  religion,  be  he  victorious  or 
should  he  perish,  will  receive  a  rich 
recompense.”  “He  who  dies  in  bat¬ 
tle,  dies  absolved  of  sin ;  on  the  day  ol 
judgment  his  wounds  will  gleam  like 
purple,  and  will  be  odorous  as  musk.” 
“Do  not  say  of  those  who  have  peri¬ 
shed  for  God’s  religion  that  they  are 
dead,  but  rather  speak  of  them  as 
living.”  Some  of  the  Prophet’s 
maxims  make  direct  reference  to 
military  service.  “Learn  to  ride,  to 
fight,  and  to  swim,”  is  one  of  them. 
And  another  tells  us  that  Paradise  is  to 
be  found  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sword. 

Imbued  from  childhood  with  such 
sentiments,  and  trained  both  by  tradit¬ 
ion  and  religion  to  be  soldiers,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  all  those  races 
which  are  of  Mohammedan  origin  or 
faith  have  proved  the  toughest  of 
antagonists,  and  may  be  turned  into 
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almost  ideal  soldiers.  If  the  paradise 
Islam  offers  to  its  votaries  be  sensual 
and  intensely  earthly,  its  attractions 
appeal  all  the  more  directly  to  the 
imagination  of  the  uneducated  denizens 


of  the  camp;  and  if  the  colors  they  are 
painted  in  be  crude  and  glaring,  they 
are,  after  all,  what  the  lower  orders  of 
humanity  prefer. 


ELSIE'S  THANKSGIVING. 

Dolly,  it’s  almost  Thanksgiving,  do  you  know  what  that  means,  my  dear.'’ 

No?  Well,  I  couldn’t  expect  it;  you  haven’t  been  with  us  a  year, 

And  you  came  with  my  auntie  from  Paris,  far  over  the  wide  blue  sea, 

And  you’ll  keep  your  first  Thanksgiving,  my  beautiful  Dolly,  with  me. 

I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  my  darling,  for  grandma’s  explained  it  all, 

So  that  I  understand  why  Thanksgiving  always  comes  late  in  the  fall, 

When  the  nuts  and  the  apples  are  gathered,  and  the  work  in  the  field  is  done, 

And  the  fields  all  reaped  and  silent,  are  asleep  in  the  autumn  sun. 

It  is  then  that  we  praise  Our  Father  who  sends  the  rain  and  the  dew, 

Whose  wonderful  loving  kindness  is  every  morning  new; 

Unless  we’d  be  heathen,  Dolly,  or  worse,  we  must  sing  and  pray, 

And  think  about  good  things,  Dolly,  when  we  keep  Thanksgiving  Day. 

But  I  like  it  very  much  better  when  from  church  we  all  go  home. 

And  the  married  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  troops  of  cousins  come, 

And  we’re  ever  so  long  at  the  table,  and  dance  and  shout  and  play, 

In  the  merry  evening,  Dolly,  that  ends  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mrs  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


THE  CLIFF- DWELLERS. 


H  E  follow¬ 
ing,  from 
a  work  by 
Horace  C. 
Hovey,  is 
an  inter¬ 
esting  ac¬ 
count  of 
the  cliff- 
dwellers  : 

A  mar¬ 
velous  re¬ 
gion,  in¬ 
cluding  several  thousand  square  miles 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  was  founded  and  explored  by 
the  Hayden  survey.  Countless  ruins 
in  bottom  lands,  along  terraces,  on 
dizzy  heights,  and  in  caves  cut  in  the 
face  of  lofty  cliffs,  attest  the  existence 
of  ancient  civilization.  Abundant 
relics  of  a  departed  people  were 
brought  to  light,  such  as  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  pottery  elaborately  decorated, 
matting,  stuccoed  walls,  pictures  and 
hieroglphics;  but,  of  all  the  myriads 
that  must  have  swarmed  through  these 
canons  and  scaled  these  cliffs,  it  is  said 
that  “there  have  been  no  bodily  re¬ 
mains  found  which  could  be  identified 
as  those  of  the  cliff-dwellers!”  The 
indications  are  that  they  were  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  Sun  and  of  Fire,  and 
that  they  cremated  their  dead.  Their 
survivors  are  probably  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  about  10,000  in  number,  and 
still  living  in  New  Mexico,  occupying 
most  singular  houses,  unlike  any  other 
habitations  on  earth  except  those  of 
the  ancient  cliff-dwellers.  Conse¬ 
quently  scientific  men  have  devoted 
much  study  to  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Pueblos,  hoping  thus  to 
gain  light  concerning  their  mysterious 
ancestors.  The  results  are  voluminous 


and  hardly  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  present  investigation.  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  most  concerns  us  is  that 
these  cave-homes  “were  probably 
built  from  300  to  500  years  ago,  by 
peaceable,  quiet  Indians,  who  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  far  south  of  this  continent, 
or  in  South  America,  and  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  north¬ 
ern  red  Indians.” 

It  appears  that  the  cliffs  held  by  these 
ancient  people  are  of  limestone,  or 
sandstone,  with  alternating  strata  of 
softer  shale  or  clay,  liable  to  removal 
by  rain  or  frost,  leaving  a  shelf  or  a 
shallow  cave,  suitable,  by  a  little  forti¬ 
fication,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
more  inaccessible  such  places  were, 
the  more  acceptable  they  seem  to  have 
been  to  the  persecuted  race  that  sought 
their  protection.  Along  the  cliffs  of 
the  Rio  Mancos  there  are  single  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  even  villages,  built  on 
shelves  700  or  800  feet  above  the  river 
flowing  below!  The  zigzag  paths 
and  footholds  by  which  they  were 
formerly  reached  are  now  worn  away. 
Other  cliff-dwellings,  however,  are 
within  easier  reach,  and  have  been 
carefully  examined. 

Some  of  the  clift-dwellings  were  of 
small  dimensions,  like  the  tiny  home 
in  a  cave  on  the  West  Montezuma,  of 
which  Mrs.  Hardacre  quaintly  says, 
“the  dwelling,  six  by  ten  feet,  is  as 
securely  tucked  away  from  the  sun  and 
rain  as  a  small  boy  under  an  um- 
brelli.  The  space  between  the  side  of 
the  house  and  the  inclosing  rock  forms 
a  nice  little  shady  piazza.  Who  knows 
but  from  this  eyrie,  some  dusky  bride 
watched  for  her  lover,  when  the  even¬ 
ing  shades  settled  dark  in  the  canon 
lane.  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  of 
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some  of  those  ancient  works  is  sur¬ 
prising.  We  are  told  of  stately  piles 
rivaling  in  size  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington  or  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 
The  Hayden  party  found  n  immense 
structures  in  the  Chaco  Canon,  whose 
ruins  were  visible  seven  miles  away. 
The  circuit  of  Pueblo  Blanca  restored 
is  1,200,  and  its  interior  court  is  346 
by  269  feet,  while  the  indications  are 


that  its  original  height  was  five  stories. 
Another  measures  440  feet  in  length 
and  250  feet  in  width,  and  must  have 
included  in  its  massive  walls,  6  feet 
thick  and  40  feet  high,  about  315,000 
cubic  feet  of  stone!  A  stone  house 
built  in  a  cave  hollowed  out  from  the 
cliff  overhanging  the  Rio  de  Chelly  was 
550  feet  long,  had  76  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  was  three  stories  high. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CENSUS. 


The  most  ancient  statistical  record 
of  the  kind  is  that  of  Moses  in  the 
wilderness.  That  enumeration  must 
have  been  exceedingly  simple,  as 
shown  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  “Take  ye,” 
says  the  account,  4  ‘the  sum  of  all  the 
congregations  of  the  children  of  Israel 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  with  the  number  of  their 
names,  every  male  by  their  polls ;  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward;  all  that 
are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel; 
thou  and  Aaron  shall  number  them  by 
their  armies.” 

The  names  of  the  chief  enumerators 
are  also  given,  those  who  assisted 
Moses  and  Aaron  being  the  renowned 
of  the  congregation,  princes  of  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers,  heads  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  Israel.  Then  the  enumera¬ 
tors  “assemble  all  the  congregation 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  they  declared  their  pedi¬ 
grees  after  their  families  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
and  upward,  by  the  polls.” 

This  enumeration  must  have  been 
an  affair  soon  over,  requiring  probably 
no  more  than  a  day’s  time,  being 


merely  a  counting  of  the  heads  of  the 
fighting  men.  There  was  no  counting 
of  women,  or  children,  or  old  men, 
or  cripples,  and  “the  Levites  were  not 
numbered  among  them .”  Those  who 
did  stand  up  to  be  counted  numbered 
603,550. 

There  is  record  of  a  census  in  China 
as  far  back  as  the  year  2042  B.  c. ,  and 
of  one  in  Japan  the  last  century  before 
Christ. 

Under  the  constitution  of  Solon  the 
citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and 
registered  into  four  classes,  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  taxable  property 
or  income. 

The  Roman  census  was  burdened 
with  more  statistics  than  any  of  these 
simple  enumerations.  It  originated 
under  Servius  Tullius,  sixth  king  of 
Rome,  and  was  an  affair  of  much 
solemnity.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  any 
man  or  woman  was  found  sufficiently 
lost  to  fear  of  consequences  to  make 
faces  at  census  officers  or  withhold 
desired  information.  Every  citizen 
had  to  appear  upon  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  and  declare  upon  oath  his  name 
and  dwelling  and  the  value  of  his 
property,  under  the  penalty  of  having 
his  goods  confiscated  and  of 
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scourged  and  sold  for  a  slave.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  having  such  a 
census  full  and  complete.  The  em¬ 
peror  Augustus  Caesar,  who  had  a  great 
head  for  detail,  when  he  had  the  popu¬ 
lation  numbered,  greatly  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  census  and  improved  the 
method  of  taking  it. 

The  census  of  modern  Europe  is 
comparatively  recent.  No  exact  popu¬ 
lar  enumerations  were  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  great  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  statistical  science.  In 
Russia  the  taking  of  the  census  in  a 
crude  way  began  in  1700;  and  in  1719, 
under  Peter  the  Great,  though  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  females  were 
omitted  from  the  enumeration.  Cen¬ 
sus  taking  in  Prussia  dates  from  the 
time  of  Frederick  William  II.  The 
Prussian  census  of  to-day  is  very  exact 
and  complete.  It  is  taken  by  civil 
officers  in  one  day  by  means  of  printed 
schedules.  The  first  census  in  Austria 
was  taken  in  1754,  and  for  100  years 
was  taken  each  three  years  for  military 
purposes  only.  In  Sweden  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  statistics  has  been  particularly 
cultivated,  and  Belgium  ranks  among 
the  first  nations  of  the  world  in 
completness  of  its  national  statistics. 


In  Italy  the  returns  of  this  character 
are  very  complete,  the  range  of  inquir¬ 
ies  having  been  greatly  extended. 
The  movement  of  the  population  is 
determined  from  civil  registers  kept  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  In  Turkey 
the  enumeration  is  very  imperfect;  the 
chief  object  of  taking  it  is  to  provide  a 
basis  for  taxation  and  conscription. 
In  France  the  first  census  of  which 
records  are  extant  was  taken  in  1700. 
Of  coun^e,  as  in  everything  pertaining 
to  statistics,  work  of  that  kind  is 
thorough  in  France.  The  first  census 
of  Great  Britian  was  taken  in  1801,  and 
embraced  the  sex,  but  not  the  age,  of 
all  subjects.  The  families  and  occu¬ 
pations  were  classified,  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  number  employed  in  agriculture, 
in  trade  and  manufactures  or  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  those  not  comprised  in  the 
classes.  Blanks  or  householders’ 
schedules  are  now  left  all  over  the 
kingdom,  by  an  army  of  enumeraters, 
and  these  are  required  to  be  filled  up 
on  the  night  of  April  2d,  and  are  col¬ 
lected  the  following  day.  The  police 
assist  in  enumerating  the  houseless 
population.  The  army  and  navy  are 
returned  by  the  naval  and  military 
authorities. 


PAPER  MONEY. 


The  Bank  of  England  note  is  about 
five  inches  by  eight  in  dimensions,  and 
is  printed  in  black  ink  on  Irish  linen 
water- lined  paper,  plain  white  with 
ragged  edges,  which  lacks  the  oily 
smoothness  of  American  bank  notes. 

The  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France 
are  made  of  white,  water-lined,  printed 
in  blue  and  black,  with  numerous 


mythological  and  allegorical  pictures, 
and  running  in  denomination  from  the 
20  franc  note  to  the  1,000  franc. 

South  America  currency,  in  most 
countries,  is  about  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  American  bills,  except 
that  cinnamon  brown  and  slate  blue 
are  the  prevailing  colors  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  languages  the 
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prevalent  language  engraved  on  the 
face. 

The  German  currency  is  rather  ar¬ 
tistic.  The  bills  are  printed  in  green 
and  black  upon  paper  lighter  than 
American  gold  certificates  and  about 
an  inch  wider.  They  run  in  denomi¬ 
nations  from  5  to  1,000  marks.  Their 
at  er  bills  are  printed  on  silk  fiber  paper. 


The  Chinese  paper  currency  is  in 
red,  white  and  yellow  paper,  with  gilt 
lettering  and  gorgeous  little  hand 
drawn  devices.  The  bills,  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  financier,  might  pass  for  wash 
checks  or  prayer  paper  in  the  joss 
house,  but  they  are  worth  good  money 
in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 


THE  WA  Y  IT  IS  SAID. 


The  sultan  awoke  with  a  stifled  scream — 
His  nerves  were  shocked  by  a  fearful  dream; 

An  omen  of  terrible  import  and  doubt — 

His  teeth  all  in  one  moment  fell  out 

His  wise  men  assembled  at  break  of  day, 
And  stood  at  the  throne  in  solemn  array; 

And  when  the  terrible  dream  was  told, 
Each  felt.a  shudder — his  blood  ran  cold. 

And  all  stood  silent  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  wondering  what  was  best  to  be  said. 

At  length  a  soothsayer,  wrinkled  and  gray, 
Cried,  “Pardon,  my  lord,  what  I  have  to  say. 

“  ’Tis  an  omen  of  sorrow  sent  from  on  high  — 
Thou  shalt  see  all  thy  kindred  die.” 

Wroth  was' the  sultan;  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
And  his  very  words  seemed  to  hiss  and 
seethe, 

As  he  ordered  the  wise  man  bound  with 
chains, 

And  gave  him  a  hundred  stripes  for  his  pains; 


The  wise  men  shook  as  the  sultan’s  eye 
Swept  round  to  see  who  next  would  try; 

But  one  of  them,  stepping  before  the  throne, 
Exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  jovous  tone; 

“  Exult,  O  head  of  a  happy  state! 

Rejoice,  O  heir  of  a  glorious  fate! 

“  For  this  is  the  favor  thou  shalt  win, 

O  Sultan,  to  outlive  all  thy  kin!” 

Pleased  was  the  sultan,  and  called  a  slave, 
And  a  hundred  crowns  to  the  wise  man  gave. 

But  the  courtiers  nod,  with  grave,  sly  winks, 
And  each  one  whispers  what  each  one  thinks, 

“  Well  can  the  sultan  reward  and  blame: 
Didn’t  both  the  wise  men  fortell  the  same?” 

Quoth  the  crafty  old  vizier,  shaking  his  head: 
“  So  much  may  depend  on  the  way  a  thing’s 
said!” 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  OR  HOME . 


TWO  SIDES  TO  A  TALE. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  said  Growler 
to  the  black  cat,  as  she  sat  sulkily  on 
the  step  of  the  kitchen  door. 

“Matter  enough,’’  said  the  cat, 
turning  her  head  the  other  way.  “Our 
cook  is  very  fond  of  talking  of  hang¬ 
ing  me.  I  wish  heartily  that  some  one 
would  hang  her  ” 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?’’  re¬ 
peated  Growler. 

“Hasn’t  she  beaten  me,  and  called 
me  a  thief,  and  threatened  to  be  the 
death  of  me?” 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  Growler.  “Pray, 
what  has  brought  it  all  about?” 

“Oh,  the  merest  trifle — absolutely 
nothing;  it  is  her  temper.  All  the 
servants  complain  of  it.  I  wonder 
why  they  have  not  hanged  her  long 
ago.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Growler, 
“cooks  are  awkward  things  to  hang. 
You  and  I  might  be  managed  much 
more  easily.” 

“Not  a  drop  of  milk  have  I  had  this 
day,”  said  the  black  cat;  “and  such  a 
pain  in  my  side!” 

“But,”  said  Growler  “what  is  the 
immediate  cause?” 

“Haven’t  I  told  you?”  said  the 
black  cat,  pettishly.  “It  is  her  tem¬ 
per — what  I  have  had  to  suffer  from  it! 
Every  thing  she  breaks  she  lays  to  me; 
every  thing  that  is  stolen  she  lays  to 
me.  Such  injustice!  it  is  unbearable.” 

Growler  was  quite  indignant;  but 
being  of  a  reflective  turn,  after  the 
first  gust  of  wrath  had  passed,  he  asked, 
“But  was  there  no  particular  cause 
this  morning?” 

“She  chose  to  be  very  angry  be¬ 
cause  I — I  offended  her,”  said  the  cat. 

“How,  may  I  ask?”  gently  inquired 
Growler, 


“Oh,  nothing  worth  telling — a  mere 
mistake  of  mine.” 

Growler  looked  at  her  with  such  a 
questioning  expression,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  say,  “I  took  the  wrong 
thing  for  my  breakfast.” 

“Oh,”  said  Growler,  much  enlight¬ 
ened. 

“Why,  the  fact  is,”  said  the  black 
cat.  “I  was  springing  at  a  mouse,  and 
knocked  down  a  dish;  and  not  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  it  was,  I  smelt  it,  and 
just  tasted  it  and  it  was  rather  nice, 
and — ’  ’ 

“You  finished  it?”  suggested  Grow¬ 
ler. 

“Well,  I  should,  I  believe,  if  that 
cook  hadn’t  come  in.  As  it  was,  I 
left  the  head.” 

“The  head  of  what?”  said  Growler. 

“How  inquisitive  you  are!”  said 
the  black  cat. 

“Nay,  but  I  should  like  to  know,” 
said  Growler. 

Well  then  ofsome  grand  fish  that  was 
meant  for  dinner.” 

“Then,”  said  Growler,  “say  what 
you  please;  but  now  I’ve  heard  both 
sides  of  the  story,  I  only  wonder  that 
she  didn’t  hang  you. ” 

MINDING  HIS  OWN  BUSINESS. 

Though  not  very  fond  of  seeing  a 
pageant  myself,  yet  I  am  generally 
pleased  with  being  in  the  crowd  which 
sees  it:  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
effect  which  such  a  spectacle  has  upon 
the  variety  of  faces;  the  pleasure  it 
excites  in  some,  the  envy  in  others, 
and  the  wishes  it  raises  in  all.  With 
this  design  I  lately  went  to  see  the  en¬ 
try  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  resolved  to 
make  one  in  the  mob,  to  shout  as  they 
shouted,  to  fix  with  earnestness  upon 
the  same  frivolous  objects,  and  par- 
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ticipate  for  a  while  the  pleasures  and 
the  wishes  of  the  vulgar. 

Struggling  here  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  be  first  to  see  the  cavalcade 
as  it  passed,  some  one  of  the  crowd 
unluckily  happened  to  tread  upon  my 
shoe,  and  tore  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  was  utterly  unqualified  to  march 
forward  with  the  main  body,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  fall  back  in  the  rear.  Thus 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  show  myself,  I  was  at 
least  willing  to  observe  the  spectators, 
and  limped  behind  like  one  of  the  inva¬ 
lids  which  follow  the  march  of  an 
army. 

In  this  plight,  as  I  was  considering 
the  eagerness  that  appeared  on  every 
face,  how  some  bustled  to  get  fore¬ 
most,  and  others  contented  themselves 
with  taking  a  transient  peep  when  they 
could;  how  some  praised  the  four  black 
servants  that  were  stuck  behind  one  of 
the  equipages,  and  some  the  ribands 
that  decorated  the  horses’  necks  in 
another,  my  attention  was  called  off  to 
an  object  more  extraordinary  than  any 
I  had  yet  seen.  A  poor  cobbler  set 
in  his  stall  by  the  wayside,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  while  the  crowd  passed 
by,  without  testifying  the  smallest  share 
of  curiosity.  I  own  his  want  of  atten¬ 
tion  excited  mine;  and  as  I  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  I  thought  it 
best  to  employ  a  philosophic  cobbler 
on  this  occasion.  Perceiving  my 
business,  therefore,  he  desired  me  to 
enter  and  sit  down,  took  my  shoe  in 
his  lap,  and  began  to  mend  it  with  his 
usual  indifference  and  taciturnity. 

“How,  my  friend,”  said  I  to  him, 
“can  you  continue  to  work,  while  all 
those  fine  things  are  passing  by  your 
door?’  *  ‘  ‘Very  fine  they  are,  master,  ’  ’ 

returned  the  cobbler,  “for  those  that 
like  them,  to  be  sure;  but  what  are  all 
those  fine  things  to  me?  You  don’t 


know  what  it  is  to  be  a  cobbler,  and 
so  much  the  better  for  yourself.  Your 
bread  is  baked:  you  may  go  and  see 
sights  the  whole  day,  and  eat  a  warm 
supper  when  you  come  home  at  night; 
but  for  me,  if  I  should  run  hunting 
after  all  these  fine  folk,  what  should  I 
get  by  my  journey  but  an  appetite, 
and,  God  help  me!  I  have  too  much  of 
that  at  home  already,  without  stirring 
out  for  it.  Your  people,  who  may  eat 
four  meals  a  day  and  a  supper  at 
night,  are  but  a  bad  example  to  such  a 
one  as  I.  No,  master,  as  God  has 
called  me  into  this  world  in  order  to 
mend  old  shoes,  I  have  no  business 
with  fine  folk,  and  they  no  business 
with  me  ”  I  here  interrupted  him 
with  a  smile.  “See this  last,  master,” 
continues  he,  “and  this  hammer;  this 
last  and  hammer  are  the  tw6  best 
friends  I  have  in  this  world;  nobody 
else  will  be  my  friend,  because  I  want 
a  friend.  The  great  folks  you  siw 
pass  by  just  now  have  five  hundred 
friends,  because  they  have  no  occasion 
for  them;  now,  while  I  stick  to  my 
good  friends  here,  I  am  v<  ry  contented; 
but  when  I  ever  so  little  run  after 
sights  and  fine  things,  I  begin  to  hate 
my  work;  I  grow  sad.  and  have  no 
heart  to  mend  shoes  any  longer.” 

This  discourse  only  served  to  raise 
my  curiosity  to  know  more  of  a  man 
whom  nature  had  thus  formed  into  a 
philosopher.  1  therefore  insensibly 
led  him  into  a  history  of  his  adventures. 
“I  have  lived,”  said  he,  “a  wandering 
sort  of  a  life  now  five  and  fifty  years, 
here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow;  for 
it  was  my  misfortune,  when  I  was  young, 
to  be  fond  of  changing.”  —  “You  have 
been  a  traveller,  then,  I  presume? 
interrupted  I. — “I  cannot  boast  much 
of  travelling,”  continued  he,  “for  I 
have  never  left  the  parish  in  which  I 
was  born  but  three  times  in  my  life, 
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that  I  can  remember;  but  then  there  is 
not  a  street  in  the  whole  neighborhood 
that  I  have  not  lived  in,  at  some  time 
or  another.  When  I  began  to  settle 
and  to  take  to  my  business  in  one 
street,  some  unforseen  misfortune,  or 
a  desire  of  trying  my  luck  elsewhere, 
has  removed  me,  perhaps  a  whole  mile 
away  from  mv  former  customers,  while 
some  more  lucky  cobbler  would  come 
into  my  place,  and  make  a  handsome 
fortune  among  friends  of  my  making: 
there  was  one  who  actually  died,  in  a 
stall  that  I  had  left,  worth  seven  pounds 
seven  shillings,  all  in  hard  gold,  which 
he  had  quilted  into  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches.” 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  these 
migrations  of  a  man  by  the  fireside, 
and  continued  to  ask  if  he  had  ever 
been  married.  ‘‘Ay,  that  I  have, 
master,”  replied  he,  ‘‘for  sixteen  long 
years;  and  a  weary  life  I  had  of  it, 
Heaven  knows.  My  wife  took  it  into 
her  head,  that  the  only  way  to  thrive 
in  this  world  was  to  save  money;  so, 
though  our  comings-in  were  but  about 
three  shillings  a  week,  all  that  ever  she 
could  lay  her  hands  upon  she  used  to 
hide  away  from  me.  though  we  were 


obliged  to  starve  the  whole  week  after 
for  it. 

‘‘The  first  three  years  we  used  to 
quarrel  about  this  every  day,  and  I 
always  got  the  better;  but  she  had  a 
hard  spirit,  and  still  continued  to  hide 
as  usual:  so  that  I  was  at  last  tired  of 
quarrelling  and  getting  the  better,  and 
she  scraped  and  scraped  at  pleasure, 
till  I  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
Her  conduct  drove  me  at  last  in 
despair  to  the  alehouse;  here  1  used  to 
sit  with  people  who  hated  home  like 
myself,  drank  while  I  had  money  leP, 
and  ran  in  score  when  anybody  would 
trust  me;  till  at  last  the  landlady  com¬ 
ing  one  day  with  a  long  bill  when  I 
was  from  home,  and  putting  it  into 
mv  wife’s  hands,  the  length  of  it 
effectually  broke  her  heart.  I  searched 
the  whole  stall,  after  she  was  dead,  for 
money;  but  she  had  hidden  it  so 
effectually,  that,  with  all  my  pains.  I 
could  never  find  a  farthing.” 

By  this  time  my  shoe  was  mended, 
and  satisfying  the  poor  artist  for  his 
trouble,  and  rewarding  him  besides  for 
his  information,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
returned  home. 
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THE  DECEIVED  WIFE— A  SONG  OF  THE  HEARTH  RUG. 


You  promised  to  leave  off  your  smoking 
The  day  I  consented  to  wed; 

How  little  I  thought  you  were  joking. 

How  fondly  believed  what  you  said; 

But,  alas,  how  completely  you  sold  me 
With  promises  artful  and  vain, 

When  you  emptied  the  old  pouch, and  told  me 
You  never  would  fill  it  again. 

By  the  habits  you  now  are  pursuing 
Say,  where  is  the  pleasure  conferred? 

How  foolish  it  seems  in  so  doing; 

Now,  is  it  not  very  absurd? 

Cigars  come  to  ten  cents  each,  nearly, 

Oh  surely  ’ tis  more  than  enough, 


Consider  how  much  then  you  yearly 
Must  waste  on  that  horrible  stuff. 

Why,  the  wealth  in  tobacco  you  spend,  love, 
The  sums  in  cigars  that  you  sink, 

Would  buy  me  of  dresses  no  end,  love, 

And  keep  me  in  gloves,  only  think! 

What  more,  for  your  person  I  tremble, 

’Tis  going  as  fast  as  it  can, 

Oh,  how  would  you  like  to  resemble 
A  smoke  dried,  and  ugly  old  man? 

Then  leave  off,  at  the  call  of  affection, 

The  habits  1  cannot  endure, 

Or  you’ll  spoil  both  your  teeth  and  complexion 
And  ruin  your  health,  I  am  sure. 

M.  A.  Y.  Greenhalgh. 
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A  FEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


The  Korean  alphabet  is  phonetic, 
and  so  simple  that  any  one  can  learn 
to  read  it  in  a  day ;  nearly  all  the  women 
in  Korea  can  read. 

The  English  crown  is  made  up  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  pearls, 
and  emeralds,  set  in  silver  and  gold 
bands;  it  weighs  39  ounces  and  5 
pennyweights,  troy;  in  it  there  are 
3,452  diamonds.  273  pearls,  9  rubies, 
17  sapphires,  and  n  emeralds. 

Ofthe  entirehuman  race 500,000,000 
are  well-clothed,  that  is,  they  wear 
garments  of  some  kind;  250,000,000 
habitually  go  naked,  and  700,000,000 
only  cover  parts  of  the  body;  500,000,- 
000  live  in  houses,  700,000,000  in  huts 
and  caves,  and  250,000,000  virtually 
have  no  shelter. 

Leuwnhock,  by  means  of  micro¬ 
scopes,  observed  spiders  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  which  spun 
threads  so  fine  that  it  took  4,000  of 
them  to  equal  in  magnitude  a  single 
hair;  the  fly  spider,  it  is  known,  lays 
an  egg  as  large  as  itself. 

Among  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
lately  exhibited  is  a  machine  for  drill¬ 
ing  square,  oblong,  or  hexagonal 
holes,  heretofore  found  to  be  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  kali  mujah,  or  death-plant,  of 
Java  has  flowers  which  continually  give 
off  a  perfume  so  powerful  as  to  over¬ 
come,  if  inhaled  for  any  length  of  time, 
a  full-grown  man,  and  which  kills  all 
forms  of  insect  life  that  comes  under  its 
influence. 

The  celebrated  Krupp  Company,  of 


Essen,  Germany,  has  just  finished  the 
largest  gun  ever  made;  it  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Russian  Government,  and 
is  made  of  cast  steel,  weighs  235  tons, 
and  has  a  calibre  of  13J4  inches,  and 
a  barrel  40  feet  in  length;  it  fires  two 
shots  per  minute,  and  each  charge 
costs  $1,500. 

A  new  illustration  of  the  distances  of 
the  stars  is  that  it  would  take  all  the 
Lancashire  cotton  factories  400 years  to 
spin  a  thread  long  enough  to  reach  the 
nearest  star  at  the  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  155,000,000  miles  per 
day. 

There  are  nearly  5,000  dialects  and 
900  languages;  the  Bible,  or  the  New 
Testament,  is  published  in  nearly  250 
languages  and  dialects;  the  American 
Bible  society  has  242  different  versions, 
and,  last  year,  issued  it  in  six  new 
languages. 

The  light  seen  through  the  new  eye¬ 
piece  of  the  Lick  telescope  will  be 
2,000  times  as  bright  as  that  seen  by 
the  naked  eye. 

When  Sir  John  Herschel  was  de¬ 
fending  the  character  of  astronomical 
science  in  view  of  an  error  of  nearly 
4,000,000  miles  in  estimating  the  sun’s 
distance,  the  correction  was  shown  to 
apply  to  an  error  of  observation  so 
small  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  breadth  of  a  human  hair  at  a 
distance  of  125  feet. 

A  new  albuminous  poison  of  one 
hundred  times  the  power  of  strychnine 
is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Abrus 
precatoria. 
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The  oldest  of  existing  observatories 
is  that  at  Pekin,  founded  in  1279,  and 
still  containing  three  of  the  first  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  Arabian  year  is  luna  and  in 
the  course  of  ihirty-two  years  each 
month  runs  through  all  the  seasons. 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  a 
mile  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  is  about  $30,000. 

The  oldest  lawsuit  on  record  perhaps 
is  one  now  being  tried  in  the  highest 
Russian  court  at  St.  Petersburg;  it  was 
brought  500  years  ago  against  the  city 
of  Kamanez-Podolsk,  by  the  heirs  of 
a  dead  nobleman,  to  recover  many 
thousand  acres  of  his  estate,  confiscated 
by  the  mnnicipality;  the  written  testi¬ 
mony  is  said  to  weigh  45  tons. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
custom  of  keeping  birthdays  is  many 
thousand  years  old;  it  is  recorded  in 
the  fortieth  chapter  of  Genesis,  twen¬ 
tieth  verse:  “And  it  came  to  pass  the 
third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh’s  birth¬ 
day,  that  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his 
servants.  ’  ’ 

The  greatest  diving  feat  ever 
achieved  was  in  moving  the  cargo  of 
the  ship  Cape  Horn,  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  when  a  diver 
named  Hooper  made  seven  descents 
to  a  depth  of  201  feet,  and  at  one  time 
remained  under  water  42  minutes; 
Siebe  states  the  greatest  depth  to 
which  a  man  has  ever  descended  to  be 

[204  feet,  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
88}4  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Taste  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue;  there 
are  three  distinct  regions,  or  tracts, 
each  of  which  has  to  perform  its  own 
special  office,  or  function;  the  tip  of  the 
1  tongue  is  concerned  mainly  with  pun¬ 
gent  and  acid  tastes;  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  is  sensitive  chiefly  to  sweets  or 
bitters,  while  the  back  or  lower  portion 


confines  itself  entirely  to  the  flavors  of 
rich,  fatty  substances;  this  subdivision 
of  faculties  makes  each  piece  of  food 
undergo  three  separate  examinations 
before  it  is  admitted  into  lull  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  human  economy. 

It  is  a  fact  established  upon  the 
authority  of  travellers  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  that  stammering  is  almost 
unknown  among  savage  tribes. 

The  largest  insect  known  to  the  en¬ 
tomologist,  the  Erebus  strix  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  a  noctuid  moth  of  Central 
America,  expands  its  wings  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  inches. 

A  house-fly  is  born  fully  grown  and 
of  mature  size,  and  there  aie  no  little 
flies  of  the  same  species,  the  small  ones 
occasionally  observed  being  different 
in  kind  from  the  large  ones. 

Charts  have  been  prepared  showing 
that  the  eye  has  729  distinct  expres¬ 
sions,  conveying  as  many  different 
shades  of  meaning. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  collect  one 
pound  of  honey  from  clover,  62,000 
heads  of  clover  must  be  deprived  01 
nectar,  and  3,750,000  visits  from  bees 
must  be  made. 

The  longest  day  of  the  year  at  New 
York  is  fifteen  hours,  at  London  sixteen 
and  one-half,  at  Hamburg  seventeen, 
at  Stockholm  eighteen  and  one- half, 
at  St.  Petersburg  nineteen,  at,  Tornea, 
Finland,  twenty- two,  at  Spitzbergen 
three  and  one- half  months. 

The  thickness  of  human  hair  varies 
from  the  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  to 
the  six-hundredth  part  of  an  inch; 
blonde  hair  is  the  finest,  and  red  the 
coarsest. 

Do  not  wait  for  a  special  day  to  be 
thankful.  He  who  waits  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  to  be  thankful  will  not  be 
thankful  when  it  comes. 
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THE  EVENING  LAMP. 

oooooooo 

How 
sweet  is 
the  time 
when  the 
Home- 
Lamp  is 

lighted,  and  gath¬ 
ered  around  it  the 
household  so  dear,  from 
school  and  from  play  and 
from  toil  reunited,  to  rest  till  the 
sand  man  too  soon  will  appear.  Papa, 
now  enjoying  his  moments  of  leisure,  in 
slippers  and  easy  chair  drawn  to  the  grate, 
is  reading  the  F ree  Press  and  is  beaming  with 
pleasureon  loved  littletots  whocan  stay  up  till 
eight. 

Mamma, -o 
dressed 
so  neat¬ 
ly,  beside  him  is 
knitting  the  cunning- 
est  socks  for  the  baby’s  wee 
feet;  and,  learning  their  lessons, 
are  quietly  sitting  the  wisest  of 
scholars — the  picture’s  complete.  The 
clock  on  the  mantel  chimes  “eight.” 
Softly  laying  their  playthings  away  and 
with  footsteps  so  light,  the  tots  go  with  mam¬ 
ma  upstairs,  sweetly  saying,  “I  love  oo, 
dear  papa,  I  kiss  oo;  good-night!”  The 
clock  chiming  “nine”  sends  the  wise 
little  scholars  to  rest  busy,  brains 
and  in  dreamland  to  stray,  and 
off  go  their  shoes  and  their 
jackets  and  collars, 
and  Ijo!  in  a  jiffy 
they’re  sleep¬ 
ing  away. 

Now  mamma 
and  papa  enjoy 

the  perfection  of  rest  for  the  body 
and  peace  for  the  mind,  till  the 
lamp,  growing  dim,  is  put  out  with  affection* 
and  left  all  alone  and  in  darkness  enshrined. 

H.  C.  Dodge. 

PRINTING  IN  IRON. 

John  Farrar,  superintendent  of  the 
iron  company’s  foundry  at  Roxbury, 
has  been  experimenting  with  the 
transfer  of  writing  from  paper  to  cast 


iron,  with  interesting  results.  It  was 
in  the  casting  of  the  columns  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  some  years  ago,  that 
it  was  discovered  what  might  be  done 
in  this  way.  The  mould  used  was 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  contained  two 
lengths  of  cores,  about  which  the 
metal  was  to  run.  Under  the  juncture 
of  these  cores  a  piece  of  paper  was 
laid,  that  the  dry  sand,  falling  from  the 
core  and  forming  a  scar  on  the  surface 
of  the  casting,  might  be  swept  off  the 
paper,  and  the  paper  itself  burned. 

On  this  particular  occasion  a  hand¬ 
bill  advertising  boots  and  shoes  was 
used,  and  when  the  column  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sunlight,  the  letters  of  the 
words,  “boots  and  shoes,”  were 
delicately  printed  in  the  iron  in  reverse 
order. 

Superintendent  Farrar  was  at  once 
interested  in  this  chance  discovery, 
and  found  that,  by  writing  backward 
upon  the  ordinary  paper  with  copying 
ink  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  gra¬ 
phite  and  running  very  hot  melted 
iron  upon  it,  the  plate  bore  the  writing 
indented  upon  its  surface.  By  writing 
them  backward  he  has  in  this  way 
printed  the  ten  commandments  on  a 
metal  paste  about  8  by  14  inches,  the 
writing  being  of  ordinary  size,  showing 
with  perfect  distinctness.  Mr.  Farrar 
says  he  does  not  intend  to  protect  his 
invention  in  any  way,  but  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  developed  and  made 
useful  to  the  public. 

praise  your  wife. 

Praise  your  wife,  man;  for  pity’s 
sake,  give  her  a  little  encouragement, 
it  won’t  hurt  her.  She  doesn’t  expect 
it;  it  will  make  her  eyes  open  wider 
and  wider  than  they  have  for  the  last 
ten  years;  but  it  will  do  her  good  for 
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all  that,  and  you,  too.  There  are 
many  women  to  day  thirsting  for  a 
word  of  praise  and  encouragement. 
You  know  that  if  the  floor  is  clean, 
labor  has  been  performed  to  make  it  so. 
You  know  that  if  you  can  take  from 
your  drawer  a  clean  shirt  whenever  you 
want  it,  somebody’s  fingers  have 
toiled.  Why  don’t  you  come  out 
with  it  heartilv:  “Why  how  pleasant 
you  make  things  look,  wife,’’  or,  “I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  so  much 
pains.’’  If  you  gave  a  hundred  and 
sixteenth  part  of  the  compliments  you 
almost  choked  them  with  before  they 
were  married;  if  you  would  stop  the 
badinage  of  women  you  are  going  to 
have  when  number  one  is  dead  (such 
things  wives  may  laugh  at,  but  they 
sink  deep  sometimes),  fewer  women 
would  seek  for  other  sources  of  happi¬ 
ness. 

YOUNG  man!  THIS  IS  FOR  YOU. 

1.  Save  a  part  of  your  weekly 
earnings ,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  a 
quarter  dollar ,  and  put  your  savings 
monthly  in  a  savings  bank. 

2.  Buy  nothing  till  you  can  pay 
for  it ,  and  buy  nothing  that  you  do  not 

i  need. 

A  young  man  who  has  grit  enough 
to  follow  these  rules  will  have  taken  the 
first  step  upward  to  success  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  may  be  compelled  to  wear 
a  coat  a  year  longer,  even  if  it  be  un¬ 
fashionable:  he  may  have  to  live  in  a 
smaller  house  than  some  of  his  young 
acquaintances:  his  wife  may  not  sparkle 
with  diamonds  nor  be  resplendent  in 
silk  or  satin,  just  yet:  his  children  may 
not  be  dressed  as  dolls  or  popinjays: 
i  his  table  may  be  plain  but  wholesome, 
and  the  whiz  of  the  beer  or  champagne 
i  cork  may  never  be  heard  in  his  dwell¬ 
ing:  he  may  have  to  get  along  without 
j  the  earliest  fruit  or  vegetable:  he  may 


have  to  abjure  the  club-room,  the 
theatre  and  the  gambling  hell,  and  to 
reverence  the  Sabbath-day  and  read 
and  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  in¬ 
stead: — but  he  will  be  the  better  off  in 
every  way  for  this  self-  discipline.  Yes, 
he  may  do  all  these  without  detriment 
to  his  manhood,  or  health,  or  charac¬ 
ter.  True,  empty  headed  folk  may 
sneer  at  him  and  affect  to  pity  him; 
but  he  will  find  that  he  has  grown 
strong-hearted  and  brave  enough  to 
stand  the  laugh  of  the  foolish.  He  has 
become  an  independent  man.  He 
never  owes  anybody,  and  so  he  is  no 
man’s  slave.  He  has  become  master 
of  himself,  and  a  master  of  himself  will 
become  a  leader  among  men,  and  pros¬ 
perity  will  crown  his  every  enterprise. 

Young  man!  life’s  discipline  and 
life’s  success  come  from  hard  work 
and  early  self-denial;  and  hard-earned 
success  is  all  the  sweeter  at  the  time 
when  old  years  climb  up  on  your 
shoulder  and  you  need  propping  up. 

DO  PLANTS  THINK? 

Do  plants  think?  Mr.  Ellwood 
Cooper,  of  Sanra  Barbara,  California, 
believes  they  do,  and  here  are  some  ot 
his  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

Through  Mr.  Cooper’s  garden  there 
ran  some  years  ago,  a  sewef  made  out 
of  red-wood  timber.  This  sewer  was 
again  cased  by  an  outside  sewer, 
which  in  course  of  time  had  partially 
decayed.  Across  the  sewer  there  was 
built  a  brick  wall  many  feet  high,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  it  was  pierced  by  the 
inner  sewer,  which  it  enclosed  tightly, 
while  the  outside  sewer  ended  abruptly 
against  the  wall.  As  I  said,  the  out¬ 
side  sewer  casing  had,  in  course  of 
time,  decayed,  and  a  eucalyptus  tree 
some  sixty  feet  away  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  and  s*  nt  one  of  its  roots 
to  the  coveted  spot  in  as  direct  a  line 
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as  possible.  Here  the  root  entered  the 
outside  sewer  and  followed  its  course 
as  far  as  it  could;  at  last  it  came  to 
the  wall,  which  shut  off  its  course,  and 
here  it  could  get  no  further,  the  inside 
sewer  being  perfectly  tight.  B  ut  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  the  sewer  and  its 
double  casing  continued  and  this 
eucalyptus  tree  evidently  knew  how  to 
get  there.  Some  three  feet  high  in  the 
brick  wall  there  was  a  little  hole  one 
or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  the 
eucalyptus  tree  was  aware  of,  as  its  big 
root  began  to  climb  the  dry  wall  and 
face  the  sun  and  wind  until  it  found  the 
hole,  through  which  it  decended  on 
the  other  side  and  entered  the  sewer 
again  and  followed  it  along  as  formerly. 
Was  ever  such  instinct  know  before, 
or  are  similar  traits  in  plants  of  daily 
occurrence,  only  we  are  not  aware  of 
them?  How  did  the  tree  known  of  the 
hole  in  the  wall?  How  did  it  know 
that  the  sewer  was  on  the  other  side? 
Did  it  smell,  and  if  it  did  how  could  it 
direct  its  root  to  go  and  find  the  place 
with  such  precision?  There  is,  of 
course,  another  explanation  of  this 
curious  phenomenon.  The  roots  of 
any  plant  grow  always  and  unerringly 
in  the  direction  of  its  food,  just  as  those 
of  the  eucalyptus  tree  did. 

LOVING  WORDS. 

A  loving  word  is  always  a  safe 
word.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  help¬ 
ful  word  to  the  one  who  hears  it;  but 
it  is  sure  to  be  a  pleasant  memory  to 
the  one  who  speaks  it.  Many  a  word 
spoken  by  us  is  afterwards  regretted; 
but  no  word  of  affectionate  apprecia¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  have  given  utterance, 
finds  a  place  among  our  sadly  remem¬ 
bered  expressions.  Looking  back 
over  our  intercourse  with  a  dead 
friend  or  fellow- worker,  we  may,  in¬ 
deed,  regret  that  we  were  ever  betrayed 


into  a  harsh,  or  hasty,  or  unloving 
word  of  censure  or  criticism  in  that 
intercourse;  and  we  may  wish  vainly 
that  we  had  now  the  privilege  of  say¬ 
ing  all  the  loving  words  that  we  might 
honestly  have  spoken  while  yet  he 
was  with  us.  But  there  will  never 
come  into  our  hearts  at  such  a  time,  a 
single  pang  of  regret  over  any  word  of 
impulsive  or  deliberate  affection  which 
passed  our  lips  at  any  time. 

We  have  reason  to  be  on  our  guard 
in  our  speech  in  most  directions;  but 
we  can  be  fearlessly  free  in  our  loving 
utterances.  Apart  from  any  question 
of  the  good  we  do  to  others  by  our 
words  of  love,  we  are  personally  the 
gainers,  for  now  and  for  hereafter,  by 
every  such  word  which  we  speak 
explicitly;  and  we  are  sure  to  be  the 
losers,  now  and  by  and  by,  from  every 
such  word  which  we  ought  to  have 
spoken  and  failed  to  speak. 

HOW  TO  TELL  THE  DAY  OF  THE 
WEEK  ON  WHICH  ANY  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  DATE  OCCURS. 

Take  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year, 
as  written  in  figures,  and  consider  them 
as  a  single  number.  Add  to  this 
number  one-fourth  of  itself,  disregard¬ 
ing  any  remainder  if  there  be  such. 
Add  the  day  of  the  month  to  this  sum, 
and  also  the  figure  in  the  following  list 
that  represents  the  month  in  which  the 
date  occurs,  observing  that  each 
figure  in  the  list  denotes  a  month  from 
January  to  December:  3-6-6- 2-4-0- 2 
5“ !  “3-6- 1- 

Divide  the  sum  thus  obtained  by 
seven,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
number  of  the  day  of  the  week.  If 
there  be  no  remainder,  the  day  will  be 
Saturday. 

For  example  try  the  present  date, 
October  9, 1890.  Take90, — 22, — 9, — 
3.  The  sum  is  124,  which  divided  by 
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7  leaves  a  remainder  of  5,  the  number 
of  the  day  of  the  week,  Thursday. 

Again,  take  October  11,  1890. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  we  have 
90 — 22 — 11 — 3=126.  which  divided  by 
7  leaves  no  remainder,  and  the  day  is 
Saturday. 

Try  it  on  other  dates,  and  explain, 
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if  you  can,  why  such  a  combination 
gives  the  correct  result. 

Thanksgiving  and  joy  cause  sing¬ 
ing,  leaping,  and  dancing.  It  is  a 
lively  joy  that  fills  the  bosoms  ot  those 
who  have  it,  and  makes  them  happy. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


October  14,  the  Supreme  Court  adjourns 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Justice  Miller.  Dyna¬ 
mite  is  being  used  in  Martinsville,  Ind.,  to 
blow  away  liquor  saloons.  Mrs  Agathe  Ra- 
baza  dies  in  Washington  D.  C.,  aged  one 
hundred  and  four  years. 

October  15,  outrages  on  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey  continue. 

October  17,  a  heavy  gale  does  much  dam¬ 
age  to  shipping  along  the  New  England  coast. 

October  18,  the  funeral  of  Justice  Miller 
takes  place  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

October  19,  John  Dean  Benton,  inventor 
of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine,  dies  in 
Providence,  R  I. 

October  21,  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  on  the 
Irish  question  at  Edinburgh. 

October  22,  the  crew  of  the  British  ship 
Fearnaught  have  been  rescued  in  mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  by  the  British  ship  Engineer. 

October  23,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
i  has  conferred  a  degree  upon  Henry  M. 
Stanley. 

October  25,  L  L.  Polk,  president  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  in  an  address  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  states  that  alliances  have  been  organized 
in  thirty-five  States,  numbering  in  all  34,000 
i  lodges,  embracing  a  membership  of  2,000,000. 

October  26,  the  little  village  of  Stillwater, 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  composed  of  a  planing 
mill,  butcher  shop,  and  thirteen  dwellings,  is 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire. 

October  27,  ex-president  Cleveland  ap¬ 


pears  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
as  council  in  the  New  Orleans  drainage  case. 
Emperor  William  pays  a  warm  tribute  to 
Count  von  Moltke  in  a  speech  to  the  veteran. 

October  29,  Mr.  Glads' one  speaks  at 
Dundee,  Scotland,  on  the  effect  of  the 
Me  Kinley  law. 

October  30,  the  steamer  Vizcaya,  bound 
from  New  York  to  Havana,  is  run  into  by  the 
schooner  Cornelius  Hargraves  about  six  miles 
off  Barnegat  on  the  Jersey  coast;  within  seven 
minutes  after  the  collision  both  vessels  sink; 
of  the  Vizcaya’s  crew  of  seventy-seven,  nine¬ 
teen  only  are  saved,  and  all  the  passengers — 
sixteen — are  lost. 

October  30,  the  Census  Bureau  announces 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
62,480,540.  The  War  Department  has  in¬ 
structed  General  Miles  to  detail  a  trust¬ 
worthy  officer  to  visit  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency  and  ascertain  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  disaffection  among  the  Indians  there, 
aroused  by  Sitting  Bull’s  prophetic  attempts. 

November  i,  Prince  Bismarck  is  about  to 
start  a  brewery  at  Friedrichsruhe. 

November  2,  John  Scotti,  inventor  of  the 
locomotive  cab,  dies  suddenly  in  a  street  car 
in  Baltimore,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

November  3,  a  French  scientific  expedition 
to  explore  central  Asia  has  been  organized. 

November  4,  elections  occur  in  thirty-nine 
States;  large  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-Second 
Congress. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


No  wonder  hearts  are  so  often  wounded; 
they’re  subject  to  so  much  beating. 

Now  that  pugilist  Sullivan  has  taken  to  the 
stage,  play-writers  may  be  expected  to  divide 
their  productions  into  rounds  instead  of  acts. 

A  paper  refused  lately  to  publish  eulo- 
giums,  but  added:  “We  will  publish  the  sim¬ 
ple  announcement  of  the  death  of  any  of  our 
friends  with  pleasure.” 

Small  Boy  (looking  intently  at  a  very 
black  specimen  of  the  colored  race):“Did  God 
make  you  too  of  dust?”  Colored  Man:  ‘‘Yes, 
sonny.”  Small  Boy:  ‘‘Coal-dust?” 

‘‘Can  you  tell  me,  little  girl,  why  we  pray 
for  our  daily  bread?”  asked  a  Texas  Sunday 
school  teacher  of  one  of  her  pupils.  “Because 
the  bread  would  get  stale  if  we  didn’t  get  it 
every  day.” 

“I  hear  your  engagement  with  Miss  Boodle 
is  off.  How  did  it  happen?”  ‘‘In  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  Smith,  she  got  mad  because  I  stole  a 
kiss.”  “I  don’t  see  why  that  should  provoke 
her,  when  you  are  engaged.”  “Well,  you 
see,  I  stole  the  kiss  from  another  girl.” 

Mattie:  “Dot,  what  is  the  zebra?”  Dot 
(  who  has  been  looking  into  natural  history 
for  the  last  hour):  “A  zebwa?  Why,  Mattie, 
it’s  nothing  but  a  funny  little  horse  that 
wears  striped  stockings  all  over.” 

“The  worst  of  my  husband  is  that  he  is 
always  praising  up  his  first  wife  to  me.” 
“Ah,  but  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for 
that.  It  shows  he  has  a  faithful  heart.  Now, 
if  you  were  to  die,  think  how  he  would  praise 
you  up  to  number  three.” 

“Hypnotism  is  s  great  thing.  I  can  hyp¬ 
notize  any  one;  and  what  I  desire  the  subject 
to  do,  he  does.”  “See  here, professor,”  said 
the  little  tailor,  “I’ll  give  you  io  per  cent,  on 
all  the  collections  you  can  hypnotize  out  of 
my  customers  ” 

Judge — “Mr  District  Attorney,  before  you 
can  introduce  the  witness,  you  must  show  the 
loss  of  the  record  ”  District  Attorney — ‘  I 
presumed  your  honor  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  records  of  that  county  were  burned  ” 
Judge — “As  a  private  citizen  I  do  know  the 
fact,  but  as  the  court  I  do  not,  and  you  must 
put  the  proof  of  the  fact  into  your  case.” 
District  Attorney — “Well,  your  honor,  it 
strikes  me  a  little  singular  that  yer  honor 
knows  something  off  the  bench,  and  doesn’t 
know  anything  on  it.” 


“When  did  you  first  notice  this  loss  of 
memory  of  which  you  speak?”  “About  a 
week  after  I  had  loaned  him  five  dollars.  ” 

Miss  dk  Muir — ‘  Papa  always  gives  me  a 
book  as  a  birthday  gift.”  Miss  de  Meanor — 
“What  a  fine  library  you  must  have!” 

“Did  you  tell  Skittles  that  I  was  an  in¬ 
famous  liar?”  “No,  I  did  not.  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse,  in  fact.  I  said  you  were  a  famous 
one  ” 

“You  are  the  twentieth  in  your  class,  Hans 
That  means  you  are  at  the  very  foot.”  “Well* 
papa,  how  can  I  help  it  if  there  are  no  more 
boys  in  the  class?” 

“Pluck,  dear  boy,”  said  old  Fifth  Avenue, 
“it’s  pluck  which  has  made  New  York  the 
grand  city  it  now  is.”  “Shouldn't  wonder,” 
remarked  Wattshisname:  “you've  plucked 
everything  within  reach.” 

Starving  woman— “I  must  have  some 
help  or  I’m  bound  to  die.”  Sympathizing 
Sister — “Oh,  T  know  you  must  be  in  need.  I 
shall  send  for  Deacon  Loveall  and  have  him 
ask  God  to  help  you.” 

A  proof  of  Fondness. —  “You  like  soup,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Small  pleasantly,  as  she 
helped  Mr.  McWatty  the  second  time. 
“Yes’m,”  replied  Me  Watty,  “or  I  wouldn’t 
swallow  so  much  water  to  get  a  little.” 

He — “Do  you  think  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  be  my  wife?”  She — Yes,  George.” 
He — “Well,  I  only  asked  to  ascertain  how 
you  felt  on  the  subject,  so  in  case  I  ever 
should  want  to  marry  I  would  know  where  to 
come.” 

Owner  of  Horse  (brushing  the  flies  of!  the 
impatient  animal) — “What  are  you  telling  me, 
Larry?  Are  you  really  a  descendent  of  the 
Irish  kings?”  Larry — “Yis,  sor.”  “And  now 
you’re  shoeing  in  an  Englishman’s  black 
smith  shop!  It  looks  like  the  irony  of  fate.” 
“Yis,  sor.  Stand  still,  ye  baste!  I  make  me 
livin’,  sor,  by  ironin’  fate.” 

Mr.  Charley  Younghusband — “Why, 
what’s  the  matter?”  Mrs.  Younghusband  (in 
deep  anguish) — “I  gave — £  — a— tramp — ap— 
p — piece  of  my  fresh  home-made  bread  and — 
and— he  gave  it  to  Rover.”  Mr.  Charley 
Younghusband  (consolingly) — “Well,  I 
wouldn’t  cry  about  a  little  thing  like  that  ” 
Mrs.  Younghusband— “You  don’t  u — u  — 
understand.  I’m  crying  about  Rover— he  is 
dead — boo— hoo — hoo!” 
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For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


SONNETS  ON  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 


Among  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  courts 

In  the  grand  temple,  Mary  moved  the  peer, 

In  beauty  and  in  holiness  sincere; 

More  frequent  to  the  altar  she  resorts, 

And  in  her  pure  devotion,  born  of  trust 
And  more  than  common  faith,  her  soul  aspires 
To  win  the  glorious  heights  where  spirits  just 
And  true  and  perfect,  in  unending  fires 
Of  glory  dwell  with  God;  her  high-arched  brows, 
Pencilled  o’er  eyes  with  spirit  all  aglow 
Bespeak  her  depth  of  soul;  ’mid  angel  vows 
She  moves  in  meekness  and  her  voice  is  low 
With  thought  and  kindness;  the  pure  law  of  God 
Was  her  delight  and  its  high  path  she  trod. 


Meek,  gentle  maiden,  when  thy  lovely  boy 
Was  laid  within  thine  arms,  the  tender  voice 
Of  that  sweet  infant  bade  thine  heart  rejoice, 

How  must  dark  grief  have  mingled  with  thy  joy! 

Thy  gold  of  gladness  had  its  dark  alloy; 

How  must  thine  heart  have  shrunk  from  sorrow’s  hour! 
Was  not  rejected ,  scorned ,  the  prophet’s  cry? 

Must  He  not  fall  beneath  th’  oppressor’s  pow’r? 
Within  the  depths  of  those  pure  heart-full  eyes, 

In  love  and  wonder  bent  upon  thy  child, 

A  dark’ning  shadow  of  the  future  lies. 

’Tis  fate,  thy  heart  must  yield,  sweet  mother  mild; 

Thy  pain  is  deeper  than  the  sad  world  knows, 

And  darker  e’en  than  others’  are  thy  woes! 

Ruby  Lamont. 


Richfield ,  Dec.  nth ,  1890. 
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GLORIES  OF  THE  YO SEMITE. 


he  Yose- 
mite  is  not 
a  canon, 
like  the 
Grand  Ca¬ 
non  of  the 
Arkansas 
or  the  Black 
Canon  of  the  Gunnison.  It  is  not  a 
mountain,  like  Shasta,  Washington,  or 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  not  a  range  of 
mountains,  like  the  Sangre  de  Cristo, 


its  snow  softly  tinted  by  the  morning 
or  evening  sun.  It  is  not  a  waterfall, 
like  the  great  Sutherland  Fall  of  New 
Zealand,  that  from  top  to  bottom  of 
its  three  flights  measures  1.905  feet. 
It  is  not  a  lake,  like  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Adirondack  or  the  Rangely  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  not  a  river,  like  one  of 
those enchantingly  picturesque  streams 
that  surge  and  sweep  down  to  Lake 
Superior  from  its  northern  coast.  It 
is  not  a  wooded  park,  where  the  oaks 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  FROM  INSPIRATION  POINT. 
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rival  the  boast  of  England,  and  the 
pines  are  at  all  like  those  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Pacific  States;  where  the 
thickets  of  young  trees,  of  flowering 
bush  growth,  and  of  tall  ferns  tempt 
one  to  the  most  delicious  of  ‘  ‘rambles. 

It  is  not  a  meadow,  where  Nature  asks 
but  to  be  let  alone  to  arrange  such  a 
floral  exhibition  and  such  a  show  of 
grasses,  airily  dainty  as  flowers,  as  are 
produced  nowhere  but  on  a  meadow 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  No,  Yosemite 
is  not  any  one  of  these  things.  But  it 


is  all  of  them  combined,  and  with  much 
more  added,  the  whole  in  wonderfully 
harmonious  contiguity. 

It  is  a  canon  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  lies  almost  due 
east  from  ban  Francisco.  To  reach  it 
from  that  citv  by  public  conveyance, 
on  the  route  now  generally  followed, 
one  tides  200  miles  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  then  about  sixty- 
five  miles  by  stage.  The  passenger 
leaves  San  Francisco  in  the  evening, 
arrives  at  Berenda  Station  during  the 


night,  remains  there  in  his  sleeping- 
car  until  morning,  then  runs  up  a 
twenty  mile  branch  to  the  terminus  at 
Raymond  Station.  Thence  he 
“stages”  thirty  nine  miles  to  Wawona, 
remains  there  overnight,  and  “stages” 
to  Yosemite  by  noon  of  the  next  day. 
In  the  Yosemite  Valley,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canon,  he  finds  himself  as  it 
were  in  a  room.  The  floor  of  the 
room  is  a  mixture  of  meadow  and  wood¬ 
land,  and  a  river  called  the  Merced  runs 
across  it,  entering  by  a  door  at  one  end, 
and  going  out  by  a  door  at  the  other 
end.  The  river  averages  about  fifty 
yards  in  width.  Through  a  second 
door  in  the  upper  end,  another  stream 
(Jenayale  Creek)  comes  into  the  room, 
but  joins  the  Merced  soon  after  enter¬ 
ing.  If  you  are  an  angler,  you  may 
getsome  rainbow  trout  (Salmo  iridens) 
out  ot  the  Merced;  but  the  fishing 
here  is  nothing  like  as  good  as  in  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Merced,  which  the 
road  crosses  at  Wawona. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  of  granite 
— a  bright  steel-gray,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  sunshine,  but  frescoed 
here  and  there  in  darker  tints — purples 
and  others.  The  walls  are  in  places 
quite  plumb,  in  others  nearly  plumb, 
and  elsewhere  they  have  a  tendency  to 
tilt  back  a  little.  At  the  upper  edges 
they  are  hacked  and  gouged  out  of  all 
semblance  of  regularity  or  neatness. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  put 
a  roof  on  the  room  without  leaving 
large  gaps  underneath.  The  chips 
and  splinters  made  by  the  hacking  and 
gouging  lie  in  vast  heaps  piled  up 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and 
are  generally  overgrown  in  forest  vege¬ 
tation.  As  to  size,  the  room  is  a  little 
more  than  seven  miles  long.  Between 
the  heaps  of  chips,  the  floor  varies  in 
width  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  above  the  chip- 
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heaps  the  distance  between  the  walls 
is  from  two  miles  down  to  half  a  mile. 
The  average  height  from  the  floor  up 
is  nearly  3,000  feet.  In  their  different 
parts  the  walls  are  called  by  different 
names,  and  here  are  some  of  the  heights 
of  the  principal  parts: 

Feet. 


Cathedral  Spires . 2,678 

Yosemite  Point . 3,030 

Sentinel  Rock . 3.069 


South  Dome)  lacks  little  of  being 
5,000  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  and  for 
at  least  2,000  feet  from  the  top  down¬ 
ward,  it  is  as  straight  as  a  string.  Be¬ 
low  that  there  is  a  slight  inclination, 
but  such  a  slight  one  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  wall  on  the  eye  is  one  of 
verticality  for  the  whole  distance. 

That  effect  is,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  the  walls  in  nearly  all  their  parts, 
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Glacier  Point . 3,250 

El  Capitan . 3 ,300 

North  Dome  . 3,600 

Eagle  Peak . 3.830 

Sentinel  Dome . 4,160 


Pretty  high  walls  for  a  room;  but  the 
heights  given  are  low  compared  with 
that  of  the  wall  at  the  upper  end. 

That  part  called  the  Half  Dome  (or 


even  where  they  have,  in  fact,  a  con¬ 
siderable  slope.  The  eflect  is  the  same, 
whether  you  are  looking  up  at  them 
from  the  floor,  or  whether  you  have 
climbed  up  to  the*  top,  and  are  peering 
over  the  edge.  As  to  conveying  any 
idea  of  what  a  granite  wall  5,000  feet 
high,  or  even  3,000  feet,  looks  like — 
figures  will  not  do  it.  The  human 
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faculties  cannot  grasp  such  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  perpendicular.  But  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  used  to  looking  up  at  the 
walls  of  Yosemite  or  down  from  the 
tops  of  them,  make  very  little  account 
of  Eiffel  Towers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  the  Eiffel  Tower  were  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  room  and 
you  were  looking  down  at  it  from,  say, 
Eagle  Peak,  you  might  easily  take  the 
tower  to  be  a  queer  bit  of  bric-a-brac, 
resembling  possibly  the  burned  stump 
of  a  California  big  tree. 

Now,  picture  to  yourself  great  tor¬ 
rents  of  water  pouring  over  the  top  of 


must  get  through  space  to  the  tune  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  before  arriving 
at  the  floor. 

There  are  a  lot  of  others — two  very 
beautiful,  called  the  Vernal  and  the 
Nevada — in  the  passage  through  which 
the  Merced  River  approaches  the  big 
room;  but  the  most  notable  of  all,  as 
far  as  figures  go,  is  the  Yosemite  Fall. 
This  one  makes  a  clean  skip  of  about 
1,450  feet  (the  measurements  varying 
from  1,436  up  to  1,500)  from  the  first 
jumping-off  place;  then  in  a  succession 
of  hops  it  comes  down  626  feet  lower, 
and  then  it  lets  go  all  holds,  and  drops 
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the  walls  here  and  there  along  each 
side,  through  gaps  made  by  the  hack¬ 
ing  and  gouging.  The  streams  are 
not  broad  like  Niagara,  nor  even  as 
wide  as  the  Rhine  Falls  at  Schaffhau- 
sen,  but  what  they  lack  in  width  is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  length  of 
them.  For  example,  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  which  drops  from  a  low  part  of 
the  wall,  measures  900  feet  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  makes  one  clear  drop  of 
600  feet,  and  comes  down  the  other 
30oby  a  series  of  jumps.  The  Ribbon, 
the  Sentinel,  and  the  Royal  Arch  are 
falls  that,  after  rolling  over  the  edge, 


400  feet,  kerplunp!  straight  down. 
After  that  it  goes  downward  in  a  series 
of  cascade^  a  further  matter  of  80  or 
100  feet.  Altogether  the  height  of  the 
fall  is  reckoned  at  2,550  feet,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  highest  yet  discovered  in 
any  land,  while  the  first  plunge  is  the 
longest  made  by  any  known  cataract. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  here  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  prolonged  recital  of  the  dec¬ 
orations,  endlessly  varied  in  substance, 
shape,  and  color,  of  this  matchless 
room.  Such  descriptions  often  con¬ 
fuse  rather  than  enlighten,  and  my  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  only  to  illustrate  the  idea 
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that  he  who  has  looked  on  Yosemite 
has  found  sufficient  excuse  for  having 
lived.  But,  as  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  some  things  that  I  shall  have  to  say- 
later  on,  I  would  emphasize  this  fact — 
that  the  singular  pre-eminent  charm 
of  the  place  is  not  to  be  f  >und  in  the 
size  of  the  prodigious  masses  of  rock, 
or  in  their  nobility  and  variety  ofarchi- 
tectural  style,  or  in  number,  height,  or 
lustrous  beauty  of  the  cataracts  These 
are  astonishingly  superb,  each  after 
its  kind,  but  the  culminating  effect  of 
all  this  grandeur  is  due  to  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  sylvan  tenderness  of  the 
valley  proper — the  floor,  as  it  i-  ordin- 
arilv  called.  It  is  the  close  fellowship 
of  this  sylvan  gracefulness  that  sheds  a 
halo  of  refinement  over  the  hugeness 
of  the  rest.  As  their  canvases  prove, 
the  better  artists,  who  make  studies  of 
Yosemite,  instinctively  understand  the 
relationship  of  the  awful  heights  and 
thegentlerscenery  of  the  lowland  To 
preserve,  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
increase  that  sylvan  beauty  should, 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  the 
anxious  care  of  whoever  is  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  place;  for 
whatever  disturbs  that  gracefulness, 
or  mars  that  tenderness,  is  a  shock  to, 
and  a  debasement  of  the  perfect  sym¬ 
metry  of,  the  whole. 

John  Conness,  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  induced  Congress  in 
1864  to  pass  a  bill  setting  apart  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  compassing 
heights  as  a  pubiic  park  or  pleasure 
ground.  At  that  time  Yosmite  was 
scarcely  as  much  as  a  name  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  some  Californians 
had  discovered  that  the  place  had  im¬ 
mense  prospective  value  as  “the  great¬ 
est  show  on  earth,”  and  very  natur¬ 
ally  they  had  set  about  obtaining 
possession  of  such  “show”  by  settling 
in  the  valley  with  the  expectation  of 


acquiring  title  under  the  pre-emption 
law'.  Through  the  act  above  men¬ 
tioned,  those  settlers  were  dispossessed, 
compensation  being  given  for  such 
“improvements”  as  had  been  made. 
The  act  was  as  follows,  and  I  will  give 
it  nearly  in  full:  “Be  it  enacted,  etc., 
That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is 
granted  to  the  State  of  California,  the 
cleft  or  gorge  in  the  granite  peak  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Mariposa,  in  the  State 
aforesaid,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Merced  River,  and  known  as  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  w’ith  its  branches  or 
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but  leases  not  exceeding  ten  years 
may  be  granted  for  portions  of  the 
premises.  .  .  Incomes  from  leases, 
to  be  expended  in  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  property.  .  . 
The  premises  to  be  managed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  with 
eight  other  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  who  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services.” 

In  1866,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  California  Legislature  after  the 
passage  of  the  above  act  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  grant  was  accepted  by 
this  State.  The  grant  covers  an 
area  of  38,111  acres — mostly  rock. 
While  this  tract  is  quite  unique  in 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
beauties,  it  is,  after  all  only  one  de¬ 
tail  in  a  much  more  extensive  re¬ 
gion,  abounding  at  all  points  with 
sights  but  little  less  imposing  than 
those  of  Yosemite.  If  the  latter 
were  blotted  out  of  existence,  the 
region  would  still  remain  a  marvel 
in  the  domain  of  mountain  seen" 
ery. 

It  is  a  land  of  gigantic  shapes  in 
granite — the  most  marked  peculi¬ 
arity  being,  as  in  the  Yosemite, 


CATHEDRAL  ROCK, 
YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

spurs,  in  estimated 
length  fifteen  miles, 
and  in  average  width 
one  mile  back  from 
the  main  edge  of  the 
precipice  on  each 
side  of  the  valley,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion.  nevertheless,  that  the  said  State 
shall  accept  this  grant  upon  the  express 
conditions  that  the  premises  shall  be 
held  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recrea¬ 
tion;  shall  be  inalienable  for  all  time; 


the  great  height  and  the  verticality 
of  the  rock  walls,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  dome  -  like  formations  with 
which  the  walls  are  topped.  It  is  also 
a  land  of  lakes  of  the  most  captivating 
picturesqueness,  a  land  of  fishing 
streams  and  of  many  waterfalls,  of 
stretches  of  meadow,  made  beautiful 
by  nature  to  temper  the  mountains’ 
harshness,  and  of  belts  of  regal  timber, 
draping  the  rocky  slopes.  It  is,  too, 
a  land  of  snow,  where  at  the  greater 
elevations  the  snow  never  entirely  dis¬ 
appears,  and  where  at  lesser  altitudes 
the  earth  is  white  during  between  six 
and  eight  months  of  each  year.  This 
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feature  is  by  no  means  the  least  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  region’s  character. 

In  this  picturesque  wilderness  there 
are  no  roads  worth  mention.  To  pene¬ 
trate  it  one  must  trust  to  the  services 
of  a  horse'  and  saddle,  or  to  his  own 
pedestrian  ability.  Nor  are  there  any 
hotels;  so  the  wayfarer  must  make  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  joys  of  camp  life. 
Consequently  the  number  is  as  yet  but 
small  ot  sightseers  who  have  strayed 
from  the  beaten  course  between  the 
railroad  and  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
One  can,  however,  easily  forsee  the 
time  when  pleasure  seekers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  will  flock  through 
every  pass  and  valley,  will  thread  every 
canon,  and  swarm  on  the  mountain 
tops  throughout  the  district.  That  is 
to  say,  the  pleasure  seekers  will  be 
there  unless  the  conditions  of  attraction 
shall  be  destroyed  through  the  stupid 


avarice  of  some  men,  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  others.  That  the  destruction 
of  those  conditions  is  impending,  may 
be  set  down  as  unquestionable.  Nay, 
more;  the  destruction  has  already 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  activity. 
The  most  pernicious  agents  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  are  fire  and  the  de¬ 
vastating  hoof  of  the  sheep,  but  the 
fatal  sawmill,  although  not  yet  pre¬ 
sent  in  palpable  shape,  has  cast  its 
blighting  shadow  over  the  fairness  of 
the  hillsides.  As  a  preliminary  measure 
of  protection  from  the  desolating  in¬ 
vasions  of  those  enemies,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Congress  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  Yosemite  Reservation,  or  rather 
to  provide  for  the  retention  of  the  re¬ 
gion  as  a  great  mountain  park,  of 
which  the  Yosemite  would  be  only  one, 
if  the  most  notable,  division. 

Geo.  Mackenzie. 


THREE  TRAVELERS. 


Three  travelers  met  in  Brander  Pass, 

By  the  budding  Brander  springs, 

They  shared  their  cake  and  their  venison, 
And  they  talked  of  many  things — 

Of  books,  of  song  and  foreign  lands, 

Of  strange  and  wandering  lives, 

And  by  and  by,  in  softer  tones, 

They  spoke  of  their  homes  and  wives. 

“I  married  the  Lady  o’  Logan  Brae,” 
Said  one,  with  a  lofty  air; 

“There  is  na  in  a’  the  North  countree 
A  house  with  a  better  share 
Of  gold  and  gear,  and  hill  and  lock, 

Of  houses  and  farms  to  rent, 

There’s  many  a  man  has  envied  me 
And  I’m  mair  than  weel  content.” 

“Dream  of  a  woman  as  bright  as  day,” 
The  second  traveler  said. 

“Dream  of  a  form  of  perfect  grace. 

Of  a  noble  face  and  head, 


Of  eyes  that  are  as  blue  a^Heaven, 

Of  flowing  nut-brown  hair, 

That  is  my  wife,  and,  though  not  rich, 
Oh!  she  is  wondrous  fair.” 

The  third  one  said:  “I  have  a  wife, 

She  is  neither  rich  nor  fair, 

She  has  not  gold,  nor  gear,  nor  land, 

Nor  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair; 

But  oh,  she  loves  me!  and  her  love 
Has  stood  through  every  test, 

Beauty  and  gold  are  good,  my  friends, 
But  we  know  that  love  is  best.” 

They  filled  their  cups  in  the  spring  again, 
And  they  said  right  heartily: 

“Here’s  to  the  loving,  faithful  wife, 
Wherever  her  home  may  be!” 

And  soon  they  took  their  different  ways, 
One  thought  in  each  man’s  breast; 

“Beauty  is  good,  and  gold  is  good, 

But  true  love  is  the  best.” 


ACCIDENTS  AND  TRIFLES 


Some  very  wise  men  hold  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  accident  and  no 
such  thing  as  a  trifle — that  what  looks 
to  us  as  the  merest  chance  is  inevitable 
and  must  have  happened,  as  a  part  of 
the  great  foreordained  history  of  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  no  great  and 
no  small  in  the  sight  of  Him 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Lord  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Something  of  the  same  thought  was 
given  expression  by  Michael  Angelo. 
A  visitor  at  his  studio  marveled  that  he 
should  spend  the  whole  day  in  adjust¬ 
ing  some  infinitesimal  bit  of  clay  on  a 
statue.  “Gentlemen,”  said  Michael 
Angelo,  ‘  ‘this  may  seem  to  you  a  trifle, 
but  it  is  trifles  that  make  perfect;  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle.”  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  amusement 
and  even  information  to  be  gained  in 
speculating  on  what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  but  for  some  more  or  less  tri¬ 
fling  circumstances. 

“If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been 
shorter,”  says  Pascal,  boldly,  “the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  would  have 
been  different .’  ’  ‘  ‘A  common  soldier,  ’  ’ 
says  Edmund  Burke,  “a  child,  a  girl 
at  the  door  of  an  inn,  have  changed 
the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of 
nature.”  A  glass  of  wine  too  much 
is  said  to  have  turned  the  course  of 
French  history.  The  son  and  heir  of 
Louis  Philippe  always  confined  him¬ 
self  to  a  certain  number  of glasses,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  beyond  that  num¬ 
ber  he  was  sure  to  get  drunk .  On  a  certain 
morning  he  forgot  to  count  the  glasses, 
and  drank  one  more  than  usual. 
Entering  his  carriage  he  stumbled;  the 
frightened  horses  ran  away ;  the  young 
prince  leaped  out  of  the  carriage, 
struck  his  head  against  the  pavement, 
and  was  killed.  That  extra  glass  of 


wine  overthrew  the  Orleans  rule,  con¬ 
fiscated  the  property  of  the  family,  and 
sent  them  into  exile.  If  Mary  had 
lived  a  little  longer,  or  Elizabeth  had 
died  a  little  sooner,  John  Stuart  thinks, 
the  Reformation  would  have  been 
crushed  in  England. 

It  was  a  chapter  of  accidents  that 
gave  to  Spain  for  many  generations 
the  leadership  in  the  New  World  and 
the  consequent  wealth  which  made  her 
at  one  period  the  most  important  of 
European  nations.  Columbus,  it  will 
be  remembered,  after  applying  in  vain 
to  a  number  of  other  courts,  des¬ 
patched  his  brother  Bartolommeo  to 
ask  aid  from  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England.  Now,  it  happened  that 
Bartolommeo  fell  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  and  landed  in  England  so  des¬ 
titute  that  he  was  not  presentable  at 
court.  But  by  the  time  he  had  earned 
a  little  money  he  was  too  late;  Colum¬ 
bus  had  had  his  memorable  interview 
with  Isabella  of  Spain.  Even  that  in¬ 
terview  was  the  result  of  accident.  If 
Juan  Perez  de  Marcana,  the  queen’s 
confessor,  had  not  happened  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  door  of  the  La  Rabida 
monastery  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  weary  mariner  was  asking  alms 
there,  and  if  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  not  possessed  the  penetration  to 
be  struck  by  the  noble  lineaments  of 
the  ragged  and  dusty  beggar,  Colum¬ 
bus  might  never  have  been  presented  to- 
the  queen.  Therefore,  if  Bartolommeo 
had  reached  London  in  time,  or  if 
Columbus  had  been  a  moment  later  in 
applying  at  the  monastery  door —  i  n 
deed,  if  Columbus,  like  many  other 
great  men,  had  been  of  insignificant 
face  and  stature — the  fate  of  the  New 
World  might  have  been  entirely  differ¬ 
ent. 
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Who  can  conjecture  what  the  history 
of  the  world  might  have  been  if  the 
Genoese  after  the  peace  of  Paris  had 
not  sold  Corsica  to  France,  if 
Luther’s  friend  had  escaped  the  thun¬ 
der  storm,  if  the  spider  had  not  woven 
its  web  across  the  cave  in  which  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  taken  refuge?  Sallust 
says  that  a  periwinkle  led  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Gibraltar.  The  cackling  of 
geese  saved  the  Roman  nation  from 
the  Gauls.  “A  chambermaid,” 
wrote  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  ‘‘has 
often  made  a  revolution  in  palaces, 
which  was  followed  by  political  re¬ 
volution  in  kingdoms;  the  subtlest  di¬ 
plomacy  has  sometimes  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  cough  or  a  sneeze.” 

Jf  trifles  seem  to  have  determined 
the  fate  of  nations,  accidents  equally 
small  have  led  men  into  pursuits  which 
have  made  them  benefactors  of  their 
race  Cowley  became  a  poet  through 
reading  the  “Faerie  Oueene;”  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  never  thought  of  painting 
until  Richardson’s  treatise  fell  into  his 
hands;  Corneille  showed  no  liking  for 
any  except  legal  literature  until  he  fell 
in  love  and  felt  it  necessary  to  relieve 
his  passion  in  verse;  Moliere  might 
have  continued  weaving  tapestry  had 
not  his  grandfather  piqued  his  pride 


by  wishing  he  could  be  an  actor  like 
Montrose.  If  that  sturdy  soldier  Don 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Loyola  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  led  him  to  be¬ 
guile  the  leisure  of  convalescence  bv 
reading  ‘  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,” 
the  world  might  have  never  heard  of 
him  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  nor  of  the 
famous  order  of  Jesuits  which  he 
founded 

Every  one  has  read  of  the  falling 
apple  which  led  Newton  to  investigate 
the  Dws  of  gravitation ;  of  the  boiling 
tea-kettle  which  suggested  to  Watt  the 
power  of  steam  ;  of  the  swinging  lamp 
which  gave  Galileo  his  first  idea  of  the 
pendulum.  In  the  history  .of  science, 
of  manufactures,  of  literature,  ol  art,  in 
every  department  of  human  activity, 
instances  of  the  happy  accident  may 
be  found.  Accident  made  Sir  Walter 
Scott  a  novelist.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  threw  away  the  un¬ 
finished  manuscript  of  “Waverly”  in 
disgust,  and  about  eight  years  after¬ 
wards,  rummaging  in  the  drawers  of 
an  old  cabinet  for  some  fishing  tackle, 
came  across  the  discarded  manuscript. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  striking  in 
stance  of  a  man  finding  a  kingdom 
while  he  sought  his  father’s  asses? 

William  Shephard. 

— Lippi ncott' s  Magazine. 


TIIE  BIBLE,  ITS  HISTORY  AND 


1  1  In  the  year  285  b.  c  ,  seventy  of 
n  ;he  wise  men  of  Alexandria  engaged 
hemselves  in  compiling  and  collating 
r  he  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  their  pre- 
it  ’ent  united  form  and  further  simplity- 
v  n£  the  works  by  translating  them  into 
jreek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  then 
n  Egypt.  The  results  of  their  labors 


TEA  NS  LA  TION 

have  since  been  known  collectively  as 
the  Septuagint,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  seventy  trans¬ 
lators. 

About  400  years  later,  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  added  and  the  whole 
translated  into  Latin.  The  Itala,  or 
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Latin  version,  soon  became  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
was  used  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  versions  for  two 
centuries,  until  the  St.  Jerome  revision 
of  A.  D  405  After  St.  Jerome  had 
finished  his  crowning  work,  a  great 
deal  of  which  he  performed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bethlehem,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  the  Dalmatian 
and  Pannonian  monks  hid  away  their 
old  versions  of  the  Bible  and  would  use 
no  other  except  the  one  which  had 
been  given  them  by  their  patron 
Jerome  himself.  The  Jerome  levision 
was  as  superior  to  the  work  of  the 
seventy  as  their  work  was  to  the  old 
semi-barbaric  work  which  existed  prior 
to  the  translation  of  285  B.  c.  The 
most  carefullv  written  copies  of  the 
Bible  obtainable  were  consulted  by  the 
scholarly  saint  and  compared  with  the 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  versions, 
in  all  of  which  he  made  emendations 
and  corrections  which  ha\  e  stood  the 
test  of  all  subsequent  time.  The  Her¬ 
culean  task  undertaken  by  St  Jerome 
will  be  better  understood  when  the 
reader  has  been  informed  that  over 
200  versions  of  the  Evangelists,  each 
differing  from  the  other  in  many  of  its 
essential  details,  were  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  sages  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  325  A.  D. 

For  hundreds  of  years  copyists  had 
added  to  and  taken  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  even  the  most 
learned  to  decide  what  should  remain 
for  the  edification  of  future  generations, 
or  what  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  sacred  pages  as  apocryphal.  The 
word  “bible,”  meaning  book,  or  as 
applied  by  the  early  writers,  “the 
book,”  was  first  used  by  Chry¬ 
sostom  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  sacred  writings 


collectively  as  the  Biblia  or  “the 
Books.  ’  ’  The  infinite  variations  which 
occurred  in  the  manuscripts  written  by 
the  early  Christian  fathers  have  caused 
a  great  deal  of  contention  among 
churchmen,  some  admitting  certain 
books  as  canonical  which  are  reiected 
by  others  as  apocryphal.  This  you  can 
find  illustrated  by  comparing  a  Douay 
and  a  King  James  Bible  of  to-day;  the 
former  admits  several  books  which  the 
King  Tames  translators  would  not. 
The  books  as  arranged  and  accepted 
at  present  are  the  results  of  years  of 
labor  and  of  countless  councils  and  re¬ 
vision  assemblages. 

For  1200  years  after  the  Savior  of 
men  ended  his  brief  career  on  the  rug¬ 
ged  heights  of  Calvary,  the  touching 
details  of  which  are  known  to  over 
700,000,000  of  people  and  in  every 
land  on  the  globe,  each  book  of  the 
Bible  was  one  continued  story,  un¬ 
divided  into  chapters,  paragraphs  or 
verses.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Rabbi,  the  Jew  had  employed  a 
system  of  dividing  the  chapters  into 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  system 
which  had  never  been  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  and  which  was  discarded 
for  that  of  the  learned  Spaniard  by  the 
Jews  themselves. 

The  New  Testament  was  not  divided 
into  verses  until  after  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  by  the  Robert 
Stephens  Greek  edition  in  1551.  Of 
the  early  translations  of  the  Bible  the 
most  important,  aside  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  St.  Jerome  versions, 
are  the  threefold  Egyptian  translations 
of  the  fourth  century.  This  remark¬ 
able  work  of  the  copyist  was  in  three 
languages  and  was  intended  for  all 
parts  of  Egypt:  The  Versio  Figurata, 
collected  by  Jacob  of  Edessa  in  the 
eighth  centnry;  that  of  Paul,  Bishop  of 
Tela,  in  617,  and  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
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tenth  century  translations,  made  res¬ 
pectively  by  Bede,  Alfred,  and  ^Elfric. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  and  on  down 
to  the  time  that  Luther  gave  his  mas¬ 
terpiece  to  the  world,  several  transla¬ 
tions  were  made,  including  that  of 
Notker-Labeo,  980,  a.  D. ;  that  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  Petrus 
Waldus,  1170;  the  important  work  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  1227;  that  of  Charles 
the  Wise,  1380;  the  Guyars  version  of 
1286;  the  thirteenth  century  version  in 
Spanish  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso 
V  ,  and  the  two  excellent  works  of 
Wicklifife  and  Huss,  the  latter  for  the 
Bohemians  and  the  former  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  every 
I  person  who  had  ever  laid  claim  to 


literary  abilities  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  been  specially  commissioned 
from  on  high  to  retranslate  the  word  of 
God,  as  one  would  naturally  infer  from 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  seventeen 
German  translations  alone  were  given 
the  public  between  the  time  of  Guten¬ 
berg  and  Faust  and  that  of  Martin 
Luther.  The  Wicklifife  (sometimes 
called  Wyclifife)  version  of  1384  was 
the  first  English  translation.  John 
Wicklifife,  the  translator,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burned  lor  presuming  to 
do  such  a  thing  without  the  consent  of 
the  clergy,  but  was  finally  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death.  His  Bible  was 
never  printed;  however,  there  are 
many  manuscript  copies  of  it. 
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Do  you  love  me,  little  children? 

O  sweet  blossoms  that  are  curled 
(Life’s  tender  morning-glories) 

Round  the  casement  of  the  world! 
Do  your  hearts  climb  up  toward  me 
As  my  own  heart  bends  to  you, 

In  the  beauty  of  your  dawning 
And  the  brightness  of  your  dew? 

When  the  fragrance  of  your  faces, 
And  the  rhythm  of  your  feet, 

And  the  incense  of  your  voices 
Transform  the  sullen  street, 

Do  you  see  my  soul  move  softly 
Forever  where  you  move, 

With  an  eye  of  benediction 
And  a  guardian  hand  of  love. 

O  my  darlings!  I  am  with  you 
In  your  trouble,  in  your  play, 

In  your  sobbing,  and  your  singing, 

In  your  dark  and  in  your  day, 

In  your  chambers  where  you  nestle, 
In  the  hovels  where  you  lie, 

In  the  sunlight  where  you  blossom 
And  the  blackness  where  you  die. 


Not  a  blessing  broods  above  you 
But  it  lifts  me  from  the  ground; 

Not  a  thistle-barb  doth  sting  you 
But  I  suffer  with  the  wound; 

And  a  chord  within  me  trembles 
To  your  lighthest  touch  or  tone, 

And  I  famish  when  you  hunger, 

And  I  shiver  when  you  moan. 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  children, 

Why  it  is  I  love  you  so? 

Why  I’m  weary  with  the  burdens 
Of  my  sad  and  weary  woe? 

Do  the  myrtle  and  the  aloes 
Spring  blithely  from  one  tree? 

Yet  I  love  you,  O  my  darling^! 

Have  you  any  flowers  for  me? 

I  have  trodden  all  the  spaces 
Of  my  solemn  years  alone, 

And  have  never  felt  the  cooing 
Of  a  babe’s  breath  near  my  own. 

But  with  more  than  father  passion, 

And  with  more  than  mother  pain, 

I  have  loved  you  little  children— 

Do  you  love  me  back  again? 

Richard  Realk. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 
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olly,  ivy  and  misletoe — 
this  is  the  cry  heard  in 
every  town  in  England  for 
a  week  or  more  before 
Christmas.  In  London 
you  meet  a  load  in  almost 
every  street,  for  even  the 
very  poorest  will  endeavor 
to  have  a  small  piece 
somewhere  displayed  in  their  humble 
dwellings.  Roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  the  traditional  English  fare, 
may  not  gladden  their  Christmas,  but 
they  can  have  the  holly,  even  tho’  it 
may  only  be  the  refuse  from  some 
wealthier  home,  which  they  have 
picked  up. 

Holly,  ivy  and  misletoe — this  cry 
brings  bright  hopes  and  happy 
thoughts  to  thousands,  who  anticipate 
a  reunion  with  dear  friends  and  loved 
relatives  at  this  festive  season. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  December 
day  a  cart  loaded  with  these  shrubs, 
was  passing  through  one  of  London’s 
busiest  thoroughfares;  behind  it  walked 
an  ill-clad,  delicate  looking  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  was  gazing  wistfully 
at  the  dark  glossy  leaves,  and  scarlet 
berries  of  the  holly,  among  the  branches 
of  which  gleamed  the  white  waxen 
berries  of  the  mistletoe,  and  they  with 
the  delicate  foliage  of  this  parasite 
shrub,  made  a  contrast  of  color  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  amid  the  gloom  of 
that  cheerless  afternoon.  To  this 
poor  child  the  thought  of  Christmas 
brought  no  pleasure,  to  her  home 
would  come  no  invited  guests,  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  the  uninvited; 
within  those  four  walls,  poverty  and 
sickness  held  their  court  and  hunger 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  While  the 
child  was  looking,  and  wishing  for  one 


small  branch  to  carry  home  to  her  sick 
mother,  and  add  one  ray  of  brightness 
to  that  miserable  abode,  a  spray  of 
holly  fell  close  to  her  feet.  She  picked 
it  up  hastily,  and  was  about  to  conceal 
it  under  the  tattered  shawl  which  cov¬ 
ered  her  shoulders,  but  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  feel  that  she  had  no  right 
to  it;  she  raised  it  lovingly  to  her  lips, 
then  ran  after  the  driver  and  offered  it 
to  him,  telling  him  how  she  had  ob¬ 
tained  it.  There  was  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  voice,  assheheldit  to  him.  After 
looking  at  her  a  moment,  the  man  in 
a  kindly  tone  said,  “You  may  keep  it 
for  your  honesty.”  Could  he  have 
foreseen  the  misery  and  the  happiness 
his  simple  gift  would  bring  to  that 
young  heart,  he  would  doubtless  have 
wondered  how  such  things  could  be. 
Ella,  for  that  was  her  name,  had  now 
the  coveted  bit  of  holly  as  her  own, 
honestly  obtained,  and  she  carried  it 
openly.  She  quickened  her  steps,  for 
the  lamps  were  being  lighted  in  the 
streets,  and  she  wanted  to  get  home 
before  it  was  quite  dark.  Ella  had 
been  out  many  hours  hoping  to  earn 
a  few  pence  by  carrying  parcels,  or 
messages,  as  she  often  did,  so  that  she 
might  procure  for  hjr  mother  some  little 
delicacy,  otherwise  unobtainable. 

To-day  she  had  been  unsuccessful, 
but'  the  branch  of  holly  would  be  a  treat 
to  her.  She  was  passing  a  store  filled 
with  toys,  and  decorative  articles,  just 
as  a  lady  accompanied  by  two  little 
girls  came  out.  They  were  carrying 
large  though  not  heavy  parcels.  Ella  ti¬ 
midly  offered  to  carry  some  of  them,  ad¬ 
ding  to  her  appeal  that  she  would 
take  them  a  long  way  for  a  penny.  A 
penny,  she  thought,  would  buy  a  bun 
for  her  mother.  Her  services  were 
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declined,  for  they  would  hire  a  cab  to 
take  them  home.  One  of  the  children 
noticed  the  branch  of  holly,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Do  look,  mama,  what  beau¬ 
tiful  holly  that  girl  has,  it  has  more 
berries  than  any  we  have  at  home,  and 
I  would  like  it  for  my  new  doll’s 
house!”  then  turning  to  Ella  she  said, 
I  will  give  you  sixpence  for  it.  ”  For 
a  moment  the  poor  child  wavered  be¬ 
tween  her  love  for  the  precious  bit  of 
shrub,  and  the  love  for  the  dear  one  at 
home.  It  was  only  for  one  brief  mo- 


thought  her  mother  would  like,  and 
hastened  home.  By  the  time  she 
reached  the  street  where  they  lived, 
she  had  devised  a  plan  by  which  she 
could  obtain  both  holly  and  food  for 
Christmas,  as  she  hoped.  But  how 
widely  different  from  the  way  Ella  had 
proposed  to  herself  was  the  way  in 
which  these  luxuries  were  provided, 
the  sequel  will  show. 

Ella  was  the  only  child  left  to  the 
poor  mother.  There  had  been  two 
I  oys,  older  than  Ella,  but  fever,  ac- 


ella  . 


iitment,  for  she  saw  in  fancy  the  pale 
face  of  her  mother,  and  the  branch  of 
islholly  was  exchanged  for  a  bit  of  silver, 
tr  With  sixpence  she  could  buy  some- 
ffl  .hing  very  nice,  to  tempt  her  mother’s 
j  ippetite  and  perhaps  she  may  find 
lil  mother  bit  of  holly,  and  she  sighed, 
ryi^he  had  not  earned  anything,  or  eaten 
■Jlaltny thing  since  leaving-  home  in  the 
j norning;  she  was  cold  and  hungry, 
vofut  of  herself  she  must  not  think — that 
v  jlear  mother  needed  all  her  thought, 
a|fnd  care.  She  bought  something  she 


celerated  by  want,  had  carried  them  off, 
hence  the  mother  and  daughter  w^ere 
the  more  tenderly  attached  to  each 
other.  The  child  knew  no  other  re¬ 
lative  and  if  the  mother  had  anv,  she 
never  mentioned  them.  Once  the  girl 
had  asked  about  he  r  father  and  had 
been  told  that  when  she  was  very 
young,  her  father  had  gone  to  Australia 
to  seek  for  gold  in  the  mines.  Mr. 
Winslow,  Ella’s  father,  was  the  cashier 
of  a  bank  in  London,  which  had  failed 
for  a  large  sum.  Winslow  had  left 
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a  portion  of  his  salary  in  the  hands  of 
his  employers  every  year,  and  when 
the  smash  came,  he  not  only  lost  his 
situation,  but  his  hard-earned  savings 
went  at  the  same  time.  The  bank 
failure  had  created  a  panic  in  commer¬ 
cial  circles,  and  altho’  the  cashier  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sufferers,  still  he 
was  suspected  of  being  acquainted  with 
their  fraudulent  transactions,  and  no 
one  would  employ  him. 

At  that  time  the  Australian  gold 
fields  were  yielding  rich  harvests  to 
those  who  were  robust  enough  to  stand 
the  hardships  of  a  miner’s  life,  and 
knew  how  to  wield  the  pick  and  shovel, 
and  Mr.  Winslow  determined  to  try 
his  luck  in  the  new  colonies.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  had 
been  educated  for  that  position  himself; 
but  just  after  leaving  college  he  had 
married  an  obscure  and  poor  girl. 
This  step  closed  the  way  to  any  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  Church.  He  obtained  a 
situation  as  clerk,  and  through  his 
good  conduct  rose  to  be  cashier,  and 
now  he  must  commence  afresh.  When 
he  went  away  he  took  with  him  only 
enough  money  to  pay  a  second-class 
passage.  He  sold  his  house  and  furni¬ 
ture,  and  borrowed  all  he  could  on  his 
policy  of  life  insurance,  and  by  these 
means  was  enabled  to  leave  behind 
a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  his  wife  and 
children  in  something  like  comfort  for 
two  years,  by  which  time  he  hoped  to 
return  to  England,  or  to  send  for  his 
family  to  join  him  out  there.  After 
reaching  the  mining  district  he  devoted 
himself  for  six  months  to  the  search  for 
gold,  but  with  little  success,  then  his 
strength  gave  way,  he  was  taken  seri¬ 
ously  ill,  and  what  little  he  had  obtained 
must  go  for  food  and  medicine.  When 
he  recovered  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
work  at  mining;  indeed  he  never  had 
been.  The  towns  were  overstocked 


with  educated  men,  many  were  starv¬ 
ing.  others  were  eking  out  a  miserable 
living,  at  most  uncongenial  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  Winslow  learned  from  the 
newspapers  and  wisely  determined  to 
take  the  first  chance  that  presented 
itself  of  employment.  It  was  now  two 
years  since  he  had  left  his  family,  and  he 
knew  they  would  need  help.  One  day 
he  met  a  man  who  owned  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  had  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  200  miles  up  the 
country.  He  offered  to  hire  Winslow  to 
keep  his  books,  and  fill  up  his  time  in 
looking  after  the  men  The  salary  he 
proposed  to  give  was  much  more  than 
Winslow  had  received  from  the  bank 
in  London.  He  had  willingly  accepted 
the  position,  for  it  would  enable  him 
soon  to  have  his  wife  and  children 
with  him  and  they  would  again  be 
happy.  This  was  the  last  his  wife 
heard  of  him,  and  this  was  six  years 
ago.  She  believed  he  was  dead,  for  her 
last  letter  had  been  returned  marked 
as  “unclaimed.” 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this 
family,  as  told  by  the  mother  to  her 
daughter,  when  she  had  enquired 
about  her  father.  Mrs.  Winslow  had 
never  been  introduced  to  any  of  her 
husband’s  family,  but  she  knew  he  had 
two  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had 
married  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  mansion  in  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  part  of  the  West  End.  This  she 
did  not  tell  Ella,  fearing  she  would 
sometime  seek  her  aunt  and  solicit 
help  for  her  mother;  but  Ella  was  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  father’s  re¬ 
latives  without  seeking  for  them. 

After  the  supper  which  her  sixpence 
had  purchased  had  been  eaten,  the 
mother  resumed  her  tedious  occupation 
of  lace  mending,  at  which  she  was  an 
expert,  and  by  which  she  earned  a  scanty 
living,  for  though  the  work  required 
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great  skill,  it  was  ill  paid  labor.  Then 
Ella,  as  was  her  custom  each  evening, 
told  her  mother  what  had  befallen  her 
through  the  day,  not  forgetting  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  branch  of  holly.  She  en¬ 
quired  from  her  mother  where  holly 
grew  and  how  those  who  sold  it  ob¬ 
tained  their  supply.  Not  knowing 
what  project  the  child  had  in  view,  she 
told  her  all  she  could,  viz:  that  it  grew 
in  the  country  and  the  nearest  place 
she  ever  saw  any  was  at  Highgate.  six 
miles  from  London.  There  was  a 
beautiful  place  there  called  Holly 
Lodge,  and  she  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  so  named  it  on  account  of  the 
many  holly  trees  that  grew  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  next  morning 
Ella  left  home  as  usual,  going  first  to 
the  fruit  and  flower  market,  where  she 
often  earned  a  few  pence  by  carrying 
the  purchases  made  by  ladies  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  a  cold  damp  day,  few  ladies 
were  out,  but  had  sent  their  servants, 
and  poor  Ella  saw  no  chance  to  earn  a 
dinner,  so  she  determined  to  carry  out 
the  project  she  had  planned  the  night 
before,  which  was  to  go  to  Highgate, 
obtain  some  holly,  sell  it,  and  with 
the  proceeds  buy  a  Christmas  dinner, 
and  reserve  a  little  to  brighten  their 
shabby  room  .  She  had  once  been  to 
Highgate,  with  the  Sabbath  school 
treat,  and  fancied  she  knew  which  way 
to  go.  It  was  ten  oclock  a.  m.  when 
she  started,  and  she  thought  she  could 
easily  return  before  night,  but  she 
lost  her  way  several  times,  and  this 
lengthened  her  journey  considerably, 
so  that  it  was  afternoon  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  what  is  known  to  all  Lon¬ 
doners  as  Highgate  Archway.  This 
arch  carries  one  road  over  another  at 
a  great  elevation,  and  is  a  marvel  to 
children.  Many  large  icicles  hung 
from  the  lofty  arch,  and  Ella  gazed  at 


them  with  childish  delight.  She  sat 
down  upon  a  stone  under  the  arch  to 
rest;  she  was  tired,  and  hungry,  and 
the  cold  soon  put  her  to  sleep.  It  had 
commenced  to  snow  but  she  was  under 
a  shelter,  and  it  did  not  touch  her. 
The  road  through  the  arch  was  not 
much  used  and  she  may  have  been 
frozen  to  death  had  not  some  children 
returning  from  school  found  her. 

How  long  she  had  slept  she  could 
not  tell,  when  she  was  aroused  by  some 
one  shaking  her,  and  opening  her  eyes 
she  saw  three  well  dressed  children 
bending  over  her,  and  it  was  the  eldest, 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  that  had  aroused 
her.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  sleep  in  the  cold,  had  pitied 
her,  and  woke  her  up  to  save  her  life, 
as  he  told  his  parents.  The  children 
questioned  her  and  soon  learned  her 
sad  history,  and  the  subject  of  her  visit 
to  Highgate.  Her  mother  had  told 
her  there  was  plenty  of  holly  growing 
at  Holly  Lodge,  she  wanted  to  go  there, 
and  perhaps  the  gentleman  would  let 
her  have  a  little  to  sell,  so  that  she  may 
buy  a  Christmas  dinner  for  her  mother 
and  herself.  “Why,  we  live  at  Holly 
Lodge!”  exclaimed  all  the  children  at 
once,  “we  will  take  you  to  papa,  and 
ask  him  to  let  you  have  some.  He  will 
not  sell  any,  but  perhaps  he  will  give 
you  a  little;  you  could  not  carry  much, 
and  we  have  many  trees.”  Ella  rose 
to  her  feet,  but  was  so  cold  and  stiff  she 
found  great  difficulty  in  walking;  she 
was  weak  from  hunger,  and  she  could 
not  repress  her  tears.  The  boy  took 
hold  of  her  arm  and  helped  her  along. 
They  were  near  home,  and  when  they 
entered  the  beautifully  arranged 
grounds  Ella  almost  fancied  she  was  in 
another  world. 

When  they  reached  the  house  her 
wonder  increased;  even  her  brightest 
dreams  had  not  shown  her  such  a  place. 
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Her  story  was  soon  told  by  the 
young  Samaritans  to  their  parents, 
and  she  was  at  once  sent  to  the  kitchen, 
placed  near  a  good  fire,  and  supplied 
with  as  much  good  food  as  she  could 
eat.  Meanwhile  the  children  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  father  a  large  bundle 
of  holly,  and  this  with  a  warm  dress 
and  coat,  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
large  basket  filled  with  nourishing  food 
for  her  mother,  was  given  to  her.  But 
here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  the  snow  was  still 
falling;  besides  she  could  not  possibly 
carry  half  what  had  been  given  to  her. 
She  was  six  miles  from  home,  her 
mother  would  be  alarmed  at  her  long 
absence,  and  she  could  see  no  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  But  Mr.  Ross,  the 
owner  of  Holly  Lodge,  had  forseen  all 
this,  and  had  arranged  matters  un¬ 
known  to  his  children. 

A  tradesman  from  the  city  had 
brought  some  goods  in  his  cart,  and 
Mr.  Ross  had  asked  him  to  take  the 
child  and  tier  presents  to  her  home. 
This  the  man  willingly  consented  to 
do.  Ella  was  wrapped  in  a  warm 
cloak,  which  Mrs.  Ross  was  sending 
to  her  mother,  and  was  soon  speeding 
rapidly  toward  London,  with  what 
feelings  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
When  the  man  lifted  her'  from  the  cart, 
at  the  door  of  her  home,  and  placed 
her  precious  gifts  upon  the  pavement, 
he  placed  a  shilling  in  her  hand,  and 
drove  away  before  she  had  time  to 
thank  him.  The  next  morning  the 
same  cart  was  again  at  the  door,  and 
when  it  went  away  Mrs.  Winslow  held 
in  her  hand  a  parcel  filled  w  ith  groceries, 
among  them  being  all  the  ingredients 
for  making  a  Christmas  plum  pudding. 
Now,  indeed,  they  would  have  a 
Christmas  dinner.  How  little  they 
thought  they  would  never  eat  any 
Christmas  dinner  in  that  poor  home; 


but  we  must  not  anticipate.  All  this 
good  fortune  did  not  make  Ella  idle; 
she  had  her  bundle  of  holly,  her  mother 
needed  shoes,  she  would  try  to  sell  it, 
and  perhaps  she  could  obtain  enough 
money  which,  added  to  her  shilling, 
would  buy  her  some.  There  were  still 
three  days  before  Christmas,  so  after 
selecting  as  many  of  the  best  branches 
as  she  could  carry,  she  set  off  early  in 
the  afternoon  on  her  errand  of  love. 
With  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  felt 
for  many  a  day,  she  turned  her  steps 
westward,  hoping  to  get  a  better  price 
for  her  holly  among  the  wealthy 
homes  in  that  locality,  than  she  could 
in  the  neighborhood  in  which  she 
lived. 

On  her  way  she  had  sold  one  or  two 
small  sprays  to  gentlemen,  who  placed 
them  in  their  coats,  instead  of  flowers. 
Each  one  had  given  her  a  small  piece 
of  silver,  and  she  felt  herself  growing- 
rich.  She  had  entered  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  squares,  and  was  passing 
one  of  the  largest  mansions,  when  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a 
young  lady,  in  a  travelling  costume, 
alighted  and  ran  briskly  up  the  steps; 
at  the  same  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  sweet  faced  matronly 
lady  held  out  her  arms  to  receive  the 
visitor,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “Oh,  Ella, 
how  glad  I  am  you  are  come.”  The 
little  holly  vendor,  hearing  her  own 
name  spoken,  stopped,  thiukingsome 
one  had  called  her.  The  young  lady 
turned  to  give  directions  about  her 
luggage,  and  saw  the  child  holding  up 
towards  her  the  branch  of  holly. 

“Look,  auntie,”  she  said, “at  that 
branch  of  holly,  I  must  have  it  to  wear 
on  Christmas  day;  it  is  the  finest  I  ever 
saw.”  It  was  a  branch  of  what  is 
known  as  variegated  holly ;  the  leaves 
are  smooth  and  streaked  with  white,  and 
it  was  studded  thickly  with  berries, 
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which  is  not  usually  the  case  with  that 
variety.  The  lady  beckoned  Ella  to 
her,  and  asked  the  price.  “It  is  six¬ 
pence,  ma’am”  she  said,  for  she  knew 
it  was  a  better  piece  than  the  one  she 
had  been  given  sixpence  for  two  days 
before. 

Something  either  in  the  child’s  voice 
or  manner  attracted  the  lady,  and  she 


“What  a  strange  coincidence,”  re¬ 
marked  the  elder  lady,  then  asked,  ‘  ‘and 
what  is  your  other  name?” 

“It  is  Winslow,  ma’am;  my  name  is 
Ella  Winslow.” 

“Impossible  !  it  can  not  be!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  lady.  “Tell  me,  child, 
what  is  your  father’s  name?” 

‘“My  father  is  dead,  ma’am,  but  his 


BOUND  FOR  HOME. 


looked  steadily  at  her  face.  Her  niece 
was  engaged  admiring  her  purpose, 
when  her  aunt  whispered  to  her,  “Look 
at  this  child,  she  is  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  yourself  at  her  age.” 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the 
young  lady,  wishing  to  make  the  child 
look  at  her,  so  that  she  may  study  her 
features. 

“My  name  is  Ella,”  she  answered. 


name  was  Charles  Winslow.  He  went 
to  Australia  to  dig  for  gold.  He  never 
came  back,  and  my  mother  thinks  he 
is  dead.” 

“Do  you  remember  your  father? 
What  was  he  like  ?” 

“I  can  not  remember  him.  I  was 
only  a  baby  when  he  went  away,  but 
we  have  his  portrait  at  home  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  know  him  if  I  saw  him.” 
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“Where  is  your  mother?”  the  elder 
lady  asked. 

“She  is  at  home.  She  is  not  well, 
and  can  not  work  much,  and  I  want  to 
sell  this  holly  to  buy  her  a  pair  of 
shoes.” 

“Is  your  home  far  from  here?”  the 
young  lady  inquired. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  is  near  Halborn.” 

“Why  did  you  come  so  far  from 
home?  Could  you  not  have  sold  your 
holly  nearer?” 

“Perhaps  I  could,  but  the  people 
around  there  are  poor,  and  could  only 
spare  pennies,  and  I  wanted  silver,  or 
I  could  not  buy  mother  any  shoes.” 

“Well,”  said  the  elder  lady,  “I  will 
take  all  your  holly  and  give  you  this 
gold  coin  to  take  home  for  your 
mother  to  buy  shoes  with.”  The 
coachman  was  told  to  wait  with  the 
carriage;  the  two  ladies  questioned  Ella 
until  she  had  told  them  as  much  of  her 
simple  history  as  she  knew.  She  was 
then  sent  home  in  the  carriage.  The 
coachman  was  instructed  to  remember 
where  he  left  her;  and  the  next  day  he 
took  the  two  ladies  to  Ella  Winslow’s 
humble  home.  When  Ella  was  gone 
the  elder  lady  said  to  her  niece,  “That 
must  be  my  brother’s  child ;  no  wonder 
she  is  so  like  you.  I  did  not  know  he 
had  left  England.  His  wife  and  child 
shall  not  live  in  poverty.  They  must 
be  provided  for.” 

Ella  had  found  her  aunt  without 
seeking  for  her,  for  the  elder  lady  was 
Mrs.  Ella  Marsh,  Charles  Winslow’s 
eldest  sister,  and  the  younger  one  was 
the  daughter  of  the  younger  sister  of 


Charles  Winslow.  After  obtaining 
from  Mrs.  Winslow  the  history  of  her 
past  life,  and  finding  she  was  indeed 
the  widow  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  Marsh 
at  once  had  comfortable  apartments 
procured  for  them.  On  Christmas 
eve  they  were  taken  to  their  new  home, 
having  been  provided  with  suitable 
clothes  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Mrs. 
Marsh.  They  found  there  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  that  festive  season;  also  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  for  their  pres¬ 
ent  use,  and  on  intimation  that  a  cer 
tain  amount  would  be  secured  to  them, 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  com¬ 
fort.  When  they  arose  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  saw  no  vestige  of  their 
former  poverty,  both  felt  that  Ella  had 
been  guided  by  an  unseen  hand  to  that 
West  Endsquare,and  with  hearts  over¬ 
flowing  with  gratitude  they  offered  up 
their  thanks  and  prayers  to  Him  who 
“Moves  in  a  mysterous  way,  His 
wonders  to  perform.  ”  On  New  Year’s 
Day,  old  Mr.  Winslow  come  to  visit 
them.  He  offered  to  place  Ella  in  a 
good  school,  and  eventually  secured 
for  her  mother  a  neat  cottage  near  his 
own  home,  where,  surrounded  by  com¬ 
forts  to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
stranger,  she  could  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life  in  peace.  And  thus  the 
branch  of  holly  Ella  picked  up,  though 
it  led  her  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
suffering,  was  the  harbinger  of  her 
future  happiness. 
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VII. 

THE  COTTONWOOD  CANYONS. 

PART  SECOND. 

rPHE  Big  Cotton- 
^  wood,  which  we 
are  going  to  make 
the  subject  of  this 
paper,  differs  very 
much  in  its  scen¬ 
ery  from  the  Little 
Cottonwood,  its 
near  neighbor.  The 
last  named  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  trench,  how¬ 
ever  vast,  plowed 
through  the  moun¬ 
tain  range,  almost 
at  right  angles  to 
it;  the  former  presents  to  us  a  rich 
diversity  of  scenes,  resulting  from 
iis  sinuous  course,  its  narrow  pas¬ 
sages,  the  valleys  opening  out  at 
intervals  along  its  course,  and  the 
groves  of  trees,  which  at  places,  line  the 
stream. 

The  Big  Cottonwood  is  much  the 
grander  of  the  two  canons.  Take  it 
for  all  in  all  perhaps  it  is  the  scenic 
canon  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 

Munger,  Borneman,  Bierstadt  and 
Moran  and  artists  of  lesser  note  have 
taken  imspiration  from  it. 

Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles. 

In  penning  an  account  of  such  a 
place  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin ; 
that  is.  an  account  that  shall  be  both 
synthetic  and  analytic.  Ofcourseone 
might  give  a  general  description  and 
then  pass  on  describing  the  particular 
scenes,  but  sometimes  we  grow  weary  of 
that  hackneyed  time  honored  method. 
As  I  recall  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Big  Cottonwood  Canon  in  my  mind’s 


eye,  I  realize  how  much  they  gain  from 
association. 

A  remembered  scene  in  the  canon — 
the  rocky  wall  orpine-clothed  height, 
seems  grander,  more  impressive,  if  it 
follows  immediately  after  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  level  valley, as  seen  from  the 
canon  mouth;  so,  too,  the  great  hol¬ 
lows,  snow  filled  and  overarched  by  the 
blue  dome  of  skv,  seem  more  majestic 
in  their  sweeping  lines,  after  we  have 
been  looking  at  some  narrow  gate  way; 
and  likewise  the  Sabbath  stillness  of 
the  lakes  seem  more  expressive  of  an 
eternity  of  peace  after  all  the  rush  and 
tumult  of  the  torrents  which  they 
supply. 

We  will  name  the  scenes  of  the  Big 
Cottonwood  which  claim  special  con¬ 
sideration: 

“The  Stairs,”  a  place  where  the 
stream  runs  over  numberless  ledges  of 
rock  that  cross  its  way. 

Paradise  Valley,  a  small  round  level 
space  about  midway  up  the  “stairs,” 
and  named  by  the  wood  haulers  years 
ago,  a  resting  place  in  going  up  or 
down  the  canon. 

The  Snow  Creek,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  Sister  Lakes 

Kesler’s  Peak. 

And  that  group  of  lakes  generally 
known  as  Brighton’s. 

One  summer  morning  (June.  1873) 
by  the  earliest  glimmering  of  light,  a 
party  of  enthusiasts  started  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  do  (artistically)  the  Big 
Cottonwood  Canon.  I n  numbers  they 
were  eight;  that  is,  the  male  members 
were,  but  luckily  the  number  was  in¬ 
creased  one  more  and  made  odd,  by 
the  presence  of  a  lady  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  of  the  subsequent  use  to  which 
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this  lady’s  name  was  put  that  I  am 
going  to  write. 

They  were  a  jolly  party,  hale  fellows 
(barring  the  lady)  well  met.  Alas! 
they  will  meet  no  more;  one  is  here  and 
one  is  there,  far  apart;  and  one,  at 
least,  has  passed  “to  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace.’’ 

A  lovely  morning;  just  the  one  for 
a  start.  There  had  been  a  rain  storm 
over  night,  and  the  valley  trees  were 
at  their  greenest.  Curtain  clouds 
hung  around  the  mountain  peaks  and 
fitful  gleams  of  sunlight  played  along 
their  sides,  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  and 
each  breath  of  the  air  that  we  drew  was 
an  invigorating  draught  for  the  lungs. 

When  they  reached  the  canon  mouth 
low  rumbles  of  thunder  were  sounding 
overhead  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
“Stairs”  big  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall.  The  party  pushed  eagerly  ahead, 
but  ere  Paradise  Valley  was  reached 
such  torrents  of  rain  poured  down  that 
a  shelter  was  necessary.  The  fore¬ 
most  vehicle,  which  contained  the  lady, 
of  course,  made  headway  until  it 
reached  a  little  cabin,  where  shelter 
wras  found  for  her.  The  hardened 
creatures  in  the  hindmost  vehicle 
drove  their  horses  under  the  protection 
of  a  steep  bank,  whilst  they  themselves 
entered  into  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel, 
a  miner’s  prospect  near  by, where  they 
awaited  the  end  of  the  storm. 

It  was  not  of  long  duration;  it  was 
too  fierce,  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
huge  peaks  above  the  little  valley  were 
a  magnificent  sight  as  the  clouds 
twisted  and  rolled  among  them.  The 
Twin  Peaks  were  islanded  amid  a  sea 
of  white  vapor. 

Then  the  sun  shone  forth.  The  wet 
foliage,  the  liine-stone  cliffs,  the 
quartzite  slopes  and  peaks  all  gleamed 
avain  under  its  light,  and  the  rustling 
water  sparkled  and  flashed  as  though 


it  was  a  stream  of  diamonds.  The 
enthusiasts  proceeded  on  their  way; 
past  the  entrance  to  Covet’ s  Gorge, 
whose  slender  waterfall  can  be  seen 
from  the  road;  along  the  base  of 
gigantic  ridges,  and  by  walls  of  stone; 
past  Kesler’s  Peak,  and  by  primitive 
saw  mills,  then  under  sombre  boughs  of 
pine  trees, and  through  groves  of  aspen, 
until  peaks,  whose  summits  were  far 
above  them  in  the  morning  light,  were 
level  with  their  feet  in  the  evening’s 
dusk.  So  they  toiled  up  through  the 
great  canon,  reaching,  at  last,  the  first 
lake,  with  its  granite  peak,  dark  waters, 
and  meadow,  boulder  strewn. 

All  of  the  following  day  it  rained, — 
rained  at  morning,  rained  at  noon, 
rained  at  evening.  But  no  amount  of 
rain  could  extinguish  the  enthusiasts' 
fire. 

Then  came  a  perfect  day,  when 

“Never  did  s>un  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill,” 

and  they  drank  their  fill  of  nature’s 
beauty  along  the  steep,  wild-  wood  path, 
that  leads  for  Brighton’s,  first  through 
the  aspens,  then  up  the  hill-side  by  the 
stream  with  mossy  banks,  and  that 
ends  by  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  in 
their  granite  cradles. 

Choosing  their  subjects  thesketchers 
set  to  work:  One  to  portray  “Old 
Noll,”  the  huge  old  pine,  grizzled  with 
the  storm  beating  of  centuries,  that 
hangs  over  the  path;  another  The 
Eairy  Pool,  another  the  pathway  it¬ 
self,  passing  between  colossal  boulders 
and  shaded  with  spruce;  and  still  an¬ 
other  the  charming  lake,  the  gem  of 
the  place;  one  this,  another  that, 
keeping  themselves  busy  until  the  sun 
fell  behind  the  tall,  bare  peaks. 

Another  fine  day  dawning  over  the 
mountain  tops,  the  sketching  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  place 
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the  little  ceremony  that  ends  our 
tale. 

It  was  none  more,  however, than  the 
naming  of  the  principal  lake, — the  one 
that  has  since  become  so  noted. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  enough; 
eight  Bohemians,  standing  upon  a 
monster  ledge  of  granite,  and  forming 
a  circle  around  the  lady  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  “Do  you  lend  your  name 
to  be  bestowed  upon  this  pure  and 
lovely  sheet  of  water,  that  it  may  be 
known  by  the  same  for  all  time?  If 
so  you  will  respond,  I  do,”  and  the 
lady  in  her  soft  musical  voice  respon¬ 
ded  “I  do.”  “Then  you  will  pour 
wine  from  the  goblet,  (i.  e.  :  a  common 
tin  cup,  filled  with  home-made  currant 
wine)  into  its  limpid  waters,  in  token 
of  the  same.”  And  this  she  did;  and 
then  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  disturbed 
the  silence  around;  and  the  place  has 
been  known,  henceforward,  by  the 
sweet  and  sacred  name  of  Mary. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  it.  The  place 
breathes  a  spell  over  the  beholder.  It 
is  a  sort  of  romance,  as  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  told  by  nature  in  water  and 
granite — beautiful  as  the  lake  of  a 
dream. 

There  are  four  other  mountain 
lakes  at  the  head  of  Big  Cottonwood 
and  of  these  Lake  Martha  is 
one.  The  others  are  the  Silver  or 
Brighton’s  Lake,  Lake  Phoebe,  and 
Lake  Catherine,  one  of  the  highest 
bodies  of  water  in  the  Wasatch .  Lake 
Martha  is  graced  with  a  picturesque 
island  on  which  grow  three  tall  firs  and 
its  wooded  shores  are  none  the  less 
attractive  nor  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  less  varied  in  outline  than  those 
around  Lake  Mary. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Sister  Lakes, 
a  much  less  seen  group  than  those  at 
the  canon  head,  we  must  retrace  our 
way.  About  a  mile  above  Paradise 


Valley  there  is  a  side  ravine  and  up 
this  we  must  toil  if  we  care  to  visit 
them. 

Reaching  there  at  noonday,  we  will 
say,  we  rest  a  while  in  the  shade  of  the 
huge  spruces  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  or  take  a  peep  into  Covet’ s 
Gorge  near  by,  ere  beginning  the  as¬ 
cent,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  and  see 
the  lakes  by  evening  light. 

The  ravine  itself  is  extremely  wild. 
The  stream  from  the  lakes  comes 
roaring  down,  making  bold  leaps 
over  boulder  and  ledge.  One  can 
plainly  j-ee  how  furious  it  is  sometimes, 
in  the  spring-time,  no  doubt,  (which 
means  the  month  of  June  there,)  for 
there  are  tons  upon  tons  of  debris 
rock,  where  we  make  our  start,  and 
the  stream  its  end.  But  nature  has 
decorated  the  place  with  lovely  ferns 
and  wild  flowers. 

Lillian,  Florence,  Blanche,  so  are 
the  Sister  Lakes  named,  and  each  lies 
in  its  own  little  hollow,  one  slightly 
above  the  other  but  joined  together, 
all  three,  by  the  winding  stream. 

The  mountain  wall  which  divides  the 
two  canons,  the  Cottonwoods,  culmin¬ 
ates  in  height  and  fantastic  outline 
above  those  sheets  ol  water.  Vast 
slopes  of  quartzite  leads  up  to  its 
jagged  edge,  and  bastions  of  stupend¬ 
ous  size,  add  strength  and  majesty  to 
the  appearance  of  the  wall.  The  re¬ 
sulting  forms  are  very  grand  to  the 
eye,  and  they  combine  into  the  most 
imposing  scenes  that  the  writer  knows 
of  in  the  Wasatch  mountains. 

Lake  Lillian  is  not  so  rugged  in  its 
surroundings  as  the  others,  of  the  group, 
but  the  depth  of  its  waters  makes  it 
seem  to  sleep  and  dream  through  the 
summer  hours;  Florence,  charming  in 
itself,  received  additional  charms  from 
the  cascade  which  pours  over  the  cliff 
into  it, and  Blanche,  the  largest  lake,  is 
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overhung  by  a  massive  mountain, 
slope,  crag  and  ridge  leading  up  to  the 
topmost  peaks  set  upon  the  great 
wall. 

At  sunrise  or  in  the  calm  of  evening 
is  the  time  to  see  thes^  lakes. — At  the 
one,  where  the  mountains  seem  to 
slowly  grow  out  of  the  blackness  of 
night,  gray  spectres  in  the  white  dawn; 
or  at  the  other  when  the  last  red  light  of 


twilight  fades  from  oft  them,  and, 
seemingly  swallowing  up  in  another 
choas,  there  has  been  added  one  more 
to  the  millions  upon  millions  of  days 
that  have  passed  since  their  building. 
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ZION  BESIEGED. 


Zion,  art  thou  not  despondent, 

Now  thine  enemies  prevail? 

Now  they  dwell  within  thy  fortress 
And  its  towers  in  war  assail! 

Zion,  art  thou  not  astonished, 

As  thy  sons  desert  and  flee? 
Traitors  to  thy  cause  once  cherished, 
Traitors  to  thy  God  and  thee! 

Zion,  dost  thou  not  yet  tremble? 

Foes  without  and  foes  within! 
Markest  thou  temptation’s  triumph? 
Pleasure  lovers— slaves  to  sin! 

Zion,  art  thou  not  forsaken? 

Will  not  all  thy  friends  lose  heart? 
All  thy  glories  once  predicted, 

Gone  as  dreams  of  night,  depart? 

Never!  Yet  secure  foundations — 
Bulwarks,  raised  by  master-hand; 


Every  turret,  tower  and  fortress, 
Destined  to  forever  stand! 

Should  deserters  flee  their  colors; 

Hard  to  tell  a  friend  from  foe; 

If  tis  said,  “the  contest’s  doubtful;” 
Faith  exulting  answers  — “No!” 

Zion  looks  for  persecution! 

Zion  fears  no  traitor’s  hand! 

More  for  her,  than  all  her  weaklings, 
Some  may  falter,  hosts  will  stand! 

Unforsaken,  tried  and  tested, -- 
This  will  prove  her  all  Divine; 
Mark,  ye  fearing  scoffers,  see  it, 
“God  doth  yet  in  Zi<<n  shine!” 
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Apart  from  the  interest  that  lies  in 
the  proposed  wholesale  transfer  of  the 
Icelandic  nation  to  Alaska,  the  people 
of  the  Denmark  island  dominion  have 
other  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
Americans.  To  Icelanders  the  honor 
of  being  the  discoverers  of  America  is 
claimed  by  them  to  be  due.  Shortly 
after  the  first  colonization  of  Iceland 
(a.  d.  874)  a  mariner  named  Gunn- 
bjorn  was  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  some  300  miles 
distant,  and  from  that  time  on  settle¬ 
ments  were  founded  and  a  regular  in¬ 
tercourse  established.  In  1001,  one 
Bjarnj  Herjulfssonur — it  is  well  that 
school  children  should  remember  this 
name — while  on  a  voyage  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland  was  driven  by  a  storm 
out  into  the  Atlantic.  After  sailing  for 
some  days  he  discovered  a  beautiful 
wooded  country  where  plains  and  ris- 
ing  grounds  alternated  with  each  other 
along  the  coast,  but  as  he  could  not 
prevail  on  his  crew  to  land,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Greenland.  His  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  country  implanted  a 
desire  for  further  investigation  in  his 
countrymen,  one  of  whom,  named 
Leifr,  soon  after  set  out  tor  it  in  a 
vessel  manned  by  thirty- five  men.  To 
the  southwest  of  Greenland  he  dis¬ 
covered  land,  which,  according  to  the 
description  given,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Labrador,  but  farther  to  the  south 
he  found  the  same  wooded  land  which 
Bjarnj  had  discovered.  Thereupon  he 
determined  to  explore  its  coast  for 
some  distance,  and  two  days  after¬ 
ward  he  came  with  a  north-westerly 
wind  to  an  island  that  was  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  strait.  After 
sailing  through  this  strait  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  inland  sea,  on  the  shores  of 
which  he  erected  a  dwelling.  The  sea 


teemed  with  splendid  salmon,  and  the 
grass  retained  its  fresh  appearance 
throughout  the  winter.  The  days 
here  were  not  so  short  as  in  Greenland 
and  Iceland;  for  on  the  shortest  winter 
day  the  sun  was  nine  hours  above  the 
horizon.  One  of  the  crew,  who  was  a 
German,  had  discovered  that  grapes 
grew  wild  there.  Leifr  named  the 
land  Vineland.  Subsequently  it  was 
visited  by  Leifr’ s  brother,  who  was 
killed  by  natives,  but  a  settlement 
which  after  a  little  took  root  in  the 
country  continued  to  trade  with  them 
for  200  years.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
to  add  that  Vineland  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  the  other  parts  of  this 
country  in  which  the  Northmen  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  being  near 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and 
as  far  south  as  Cape  May. 

T n  the  next  place  the  country  possesses 
a  history  of  almost  unequalled  antiquity 
among  modern  European  nations,  and 
a  rich  and  unique  literature.  As  has 
been  said  above,  Iceland  was  settled  in 
874,  but  many  years  before  that  it  had 
been  visited  by  the  Norwegian  vikings. 
The  productiveness  of  the  islands  first 
attracted  the  visitors,  but  what  chiefly 
promoted  colonization  was  the  oppres¬ 
sive  rule  of  Harold,  the  fair-haired 
King  of  Norway.  At  first  a  patriarc¬ 
hal  government  prevailed,  but  toward 
the  year  928  the  colonists  established 
a  free  republic,  which  remained  in  ex¬ 
istence  300  years.  The  Norwegian 
monarchs  had  long  looked  covetously 
upon  this  sturdy  community,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  last  in  1262  King  Haken 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  under  his 
sway,  though  with  the  express  reserva¬ 
tion  that  Iceland  should  retain  its  in¬ 
dependence  and  be  governed  by  its 
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own  laws.  That  engagement  has  not 
been  repealed,  and  is  still  the  basis  of 
union  with  Denmark  as  it  was  with 
Norway. 

In  1387  Iceland  became  part  of  the 
Dano-Norwegian  kingdom,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  until  the  partition  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  when  Iceland  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  Denmark.  The  exact 
relations  between  the  tw'O  countries 
does  not  seem  to  be  understood  by  the 
principal  parties,  for  even  in  official 
language  Iceland  is  sometimes  called  a 
colonv,  sometimes  a  province,  and 
sometimes  a  dependency.  The  Ice¬ 
landers,  however,  use  none  of  these 
terms,  but  simply  call  their  country  the 
Land.  The  Icelandic  tongue  is  the  old 
Scandinavian,  or  original  Norse,  being 
the  oldest  living  language  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  family.  The  stationary  character 
of  the  language  is  partly  explained  by 
its  secluded  position  in  an  island  and 
partly  by  the  zealous  studyof  the  Ice¬ 
landers  of  the  ancient  songs  and 
sagas. 

The  first  characters  in  which  Ice¬ 
landic  was  written  were  the  Runics, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  adaptations 
from  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  At  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
these  wrere  superseded  by  the  Roman 
alphabet  in  the  form  then  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans.  The 
alphabet  consisted  of  thirty-six  letters, 
thirty-four  of  which  are  still  used. 
The  language  has  a  great  facility  for 
forming  new;  words,  but  it  does  not 
adopt  the  common  foreign  names  of 
science  and  new  inventions.  Thus  a 
telegraph  is  called  “frettafleygir,” 
bearer  of  news,  and  a  telegram  “hard- 
frett,  ”  quick  news.  The  Icelandic 
literature,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  produc¬ 
tions,  has  been  written  wholly  in  Ice¬ 


land,  consists  generally  of  songs  of 
victory  or  of  praise,  elegies,  epigrams, 
and  sagas  and  skalds,  or  fictitious  or 
historical  romances.  These  works 
really  belong  to  the  ancient  period  of 
Icelandic  literature,  the  second  or 
modern  period  dating  from  a  revival  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  History, 
homilies,  jurisprudence,  poetry  were 
all  taken  up,  and  with  such  spirit  and 
fruit  that  during  the  last  hundred  years 
no  other  nation  can  show'  so  large  a 
proportion  of  literary  men. 

Iceland  is  in  shape  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  the  heart,  the  greatest  lengih 
being  325  miles  and  greatest  breadth 
200  miles.  Its  area,  including  the 
adjacent  islets,  is  39,758  square  miles, 
of  which  16,243  are  habitable.  The 
population  in  its  most  flourishing 
period  exceeded  100,000,  recent  cen¬ 
suses  giving  the  figures  as  follows: 
1863,  68,084;  1869,  69.508;  1870, 

69.763.  At  present  it  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  70,000,  but  is  again  on  the 
decline,  due  to  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  fertility  of  the  island  and  the 
increasing  severity  ot  its  winters.  The 
present  project  of  moving  the  nation  is 
not  the  first.  In  1785  starvation  and 
disease  had  brought  the  population 
down  to  something  like  30,000,  and 
the  proposition'  was  seriously  enter¬ 
tained  of  removing  the  remnant  of  the 
people  from  the  country.  Prosperity, 
however,  slowly  returned  to  the  Ice¬ 
landers,  and  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  coast  line  of  Iceland  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays,  fiords — inlets  ex¬ 
tending  far  inland  between  lofty  ter¬ 
raced  mountains — and  jutting  promon¬ 
tories.  The  western  fiords  are  studded 
with  rocky  in  lets,  and  open,  like  those 
of  the  northeast,  to  enormous  ice 
drifts.  Iceland  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
the  centre  being  an  elevated  band  of 
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tufa,"  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  forming-  a  wilderness 
covered  with  vast  lava  beds,  barren 
heights,  tracts  of  black  volcanic  sand, 
hot  springs,  and  bog.  The  mountains 
lie  about  the  coast,  chiefly  in  the  south, 
among  which  are  a  number  of  fertile 
valleys  extending  along  the  water 
courses.  Some  of  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tains  have  an  altitude  ranging  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet,  while  some  few 
volcanic  peaks  attain  to  a  greater 
height.  Snaefell,  for  instance,  reaches 
5,290  feet,  Hecla  4,961  feet,  Eyatjalla 
5,432  feet  and  Oraefe  6,241.  These 
volcanoes  form  solitary  and  barren 
crests,  rising  from  the  plains,  without 
any  connection  with  a  mountain  ridge 
or  plateau.  Hundreds  of  eruptions 
have  been  recorded  from  these  and 
other  craters,  the  last  being  in  1862, 
all  being  more  or  less  violent  and 
destructive.  Iceland  has  several  lakes, 
though  all  have  been  partly  filled  up 
by  lava  flows. 

The  Midge  Lake  in  the  north  and 
the  Thingvallavata  in  the  south,  are 
each  ten  miles  long  by  four  wide, 
rivers  of  Iceland  are  numerous  and  of 
good  size,  but  unfitted  for  navigation 
because  of  their  torrential  and  broken 
character.  Perhaps  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  feature  of  Iceland  scenery  is  the 
great  number  of  intermittent  hot 
springs,  which  have  given  the  name  of 
geysers  to  similar  springs  elsewhere. 
The  principal  town  is  Reyiavk,  a 
small  and  rather  picturesque  town  of 
1,400,  modelled  after  Copenhagen. 
It  has  three  principal  streets  and  an 
irregularly-built  suburb,  and,  as  the 
capital,  does  a  fair  amount  of  business. 
A  bishop  resides  here,  it  publishes  two 
weekly  papers,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
national  educational  facilities,  which 
are  confined  to  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion. 
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The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  Ice¬ 
land  is  on  horseback  Roads  do  not 
exist,  and  the  bridle  paths,  though 
certainly  good,  are  at  the  same  time 
remarkably  simple  in  their  construct¬ 
ion.  Bridges  are  a  rarity,  and  the 
general  methods  of  crossing  a  stream 
are  by  ferry  or  swimming.  The  houses 
are  partly  ol  earth  and  partly  of  stone, 
and  have  a  turf  roof,  which  in  summer 
time  is  so  green  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
fields.  Timber  work  is  seldom  to  be 
found,  Iceland  being  a  woodless  coun¬ 
try  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  seaports  being  great.  .Wooden 
houses  are  only  found  in  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  towns.  The  Icelandic  house, 
however,  is  no  hut,  but  possesses  an 
intricate  interior,  and  is  sometimes 
quite  artistically  arranged.  Some 
times,  too,  the  house  is  little  more  than 
an  earthen  burrow,  low,  smoke-stained, 
and  filthy.  A  good  deal  of  the  inter¬ 
ior  dirt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
houses  are  mostly  built  without  fire¬ 
places.  For  the  accommodation  of 
their  sheep  and  cattle  the  farmers  have 
small  turf  windowless  houses,  erected 
a  short  distance  from  the  residence. 
The  stables  have  no  stalls,  and  the 
horses  move  about  as  they  like. 
Generally  speaking  fhe  farmhouses  are 
built  close  together,  each  farmer  re¬ 
quiring  a  large  grass  walk  for  his 
flocks,  which  sometimes  are  very 
numerous,  and  for  hay  for  the  winter 
store.  The  Icelandic  agriculturist 
cares  nothing  for  gay  colors,  and  his 
house  is  always  painted  of  a  sombre 
gray  or  dark  red. 

Cereals  cannot  be  grown  with  any 
success  in  this  country,  the  only  native 
grain  being  a  wild  sand-oat,  from 
which  an  eatable  kind  of  bread  can  be 
made.  In  addition  to  grass,  which  is 
the  principal  vegetable  produce  of  the 
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country,  little  else  is  grown  beside  po¬ 
tatoes  and  turnips. 

The  every-day  costume  of  the  wo¬ 
men  consists  of  a  tight-fitting  woollen 
knitted  bodice,  of  a  dark  color,  with 
narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrists, 
and  a  full  skirt.  As  a  set-off  a  striped 
or  checked  apron,  usually  green  or  red, 
is  worn.  The  characteristic  head 
dress  is  a  small  black  cap,  furnished 
with  a  long,  silken  tassel.  When  the 
state  costume  is  put  on  the  cap  is 
supplanted  by  a  high  white  head¬ 
dress,  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
helmet,  studded  with  gilt  stars  and 
enveloped  in  a  white  veil  qf  tulle. 
The  bodice  is  of  black  cloth,  richly 
hemmed  with  gold  or  silver  oak 
leaves.  The  skirt,  also  of  cloth,  is 
embroidered  with  silk  and  silver, 
while  a  gold  belt  of  ingenious  work¬ 
manship  encircles  the  waist.  Over  all 
is  thrown  a  full  cloak  of  black  cloth, 
with  a  cape  of  green  velvet  trimmed 
with  ermine. 

The  Icelandic  women  have  very 
thick  and  beautiful  hair,  which  they 
arrange  in  graceful  plaits.  Sometimes 
it  is  dark  and  curling,  but  generally  it 
is  of  corn-golden  hue.  Blue  eyes  and 
pink  and  white  cheeks  accompany 
this,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  men  are  well  grown,  but 
are  not  so  good-looking  as  the  women, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  long 
waists  and  short  legs. 

The  churches  usually  consist  of  a 
little,  square- shaped,  tar-covered  barn, 
either  made  out  of  planks  or  of  earth, 
with  two  small  windows  in  the  gable 
and  a  little  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Externally,  with  but  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  are  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
adornment.  The  churchyards  are 
just  as  unostentatious,  for  a  tombstone 
is  a  rarity  A  cross  even  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  upon  a  grave  in  Iceland, 


and  the  green  mounds  are  soon  levelled 
to  the  ground. 

The  usual  food  with  which  the 
traveller  is  entertained  is  smoked  or 
dried  mutton,  which,  when  not  too  old, 
is  not  an  unpleasant  dish.  The  com¬ 
mon  bread  consists  of  thin,  flat  cakes, 
but  even  this  is  not  an  article  of  daily 
consumption,  the  poorer  classes  eating 
dried  fish  instead,  plentifully  smeared 
over  with  a  sour  butter,  or  even  a 
mixture  of  tallow  and  oil.  On  the 
coast  the  people  eat  a  great  quantity  of 
fresh  fish,  principally  halibut,  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior  trout  and 
salmon  form  a  large  part  of  the  daily 
menu.  Corn  brandy  and  coffee  are 
the  principal  drinks,  vast  quantities  of 
both  being  taken.  Snuff- taking  and 
smoking  are  also  largely  indulged  in. 
There  is  no  deep  sea  fishing  carried 
on,  however,  for,  si  range  though  it 
may  seem,  the  Icelanders,  though  th*  y 
are  brought  up  by  the  sea.  and  though 
they  derive  a  great  part  of  their  sus¬ 
tenance  from  it,  are  not  a  nation  of 
sailors. 

In  some  parts  of  the  south  coast  of 
Iceland  the  people  eat  horse  flesh  and 
thrive  on  it,  saying  that  it  imparts 
good  complexions,  but  the  animal  is 
too  expensive  and  useful  to  be  used  as 
an  article  of  food.  Dogs  are  favorite 
animals  every  Icelander  keeping  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  them.  Whaling  is 
not  very  vigorously  prosecuted,  partly 
because  of  the  Icelanders’  poor  sea¬ 
manship  and  partly  because  the  variety 
found  in  these  waters  is  not  a  valuable 
one.  Lastly  come  the  sea  birds, 
which  are  quiet  an  important  article  of 
diet. 

Iceland,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a 
treeless  country,  although  here  and 
there  may  be  seen  a  plot  containing 
trees.  But  woods  are  not  really  missed 
in  the  landscape.  When,  for  instance. 
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one  lands  on  some  eminence,  and  looks 
toward  a  mountain  some  miles  distant 
clad  in  its  dark- blue  summer  dress;  or 
if  one  gazes  over  a  grassy  plain,  where 
no  defying  fences  obstruct  the  view, 
but  where  a  river  winds  sinuously 
along,  or  a  lake  reveals  its  shining 
surface,  the  senses  do  not  feel  the  want 
of  forest  land .  Several  beautiful  and 
delicate  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants,  too, 


abound,  while  flowers  are  numerous 
and  lovely.  Iceland  is  a  land  of 
mountains  that  reach  far  up  into  the 
sky,  of  boundless  sandy  plains,  of 
swift  and  foamy  rivers,  of  deserts  of 
lava,  snow,  ice,  sand  or  stone,  a  land 
abounding  with  legends,  ofvolcanoes — 
the  inexhaustible  field  for  wonderment 
and  for  investigation. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


1  David  Brewer  shut  the  door  of 
his  shop  with  a  bang\  “Not  a  cent  to 
he  made  to-morrow,”  he  said,  fumbl¬ 
ing  with  the  lock,  for  he  was  an  old 
man,  “all  for  this  nonsense  over 
Christmas!  Bah!  How  I  hate  the 
sound  of  the  word!” 

As  he  turned  the  corner,  the  street 
was  filled  with  people  hurrying  along, 
with  bundles  in  their  arms  and  smiles 
on  their  faces,  and  the  sight  only 
added  to  his  exasperation. 

A  little  girl,  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  stopped  before  him,  and  held  up 
some  bunches  of  herbs.  “Please  buy 
one,  mister.  Only  five  cents  a  bunch! 
We  aint  nothin’  to  eat  in  the  house, 
and  to  morrer’s  Christmas.” 

The  man  looked  at  her,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

“They’d  come  handy  when  you’re 
sick,”  she  said,  gently,  moving 

away. 

“Drat  the  brats  and  their  Christ¬ 
mas!”  he  muttered,  fiercely.  “What 
do  they  mean,  croaking  ‘sick’  to 
me?” 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  his  house, 
and  he  felt  tired  and  chilled  as  he 
tumbled  up  the  steep  stairs.  At  the 


head  of  the  second  landing  a  door 
opened,  and  a  woman  thrust  out  her 
head. 

“A  fine  avening  to  ye,  Mr.  Brewer! 
Would  ye  mind  stepping  into  me  room 
a  bit  till  I  spake  to  ye?  It’s  niver  a 
stitch  av  work  ’av  the  widdy  down¬ 
stairs  done  this  two  weeks,  and  three 
small  childers  to  kape!  She’s  down 
sick  av  the  faiver,  and  niver  a  cint  to 
pay  the  rint  fur  the  month — that’s 
eight  dollars. 

“Moike  and  me  ’av  made  out  to 
scrape  togither  five  dollars,  and  I’ve 
made  bowld  to  ask  ye  fur  the  other 
three,  being  as  ye’re  a  single  man  and 
have  no  childer.  We’d  be  makin’  her 
a  fine  Christmas  prisint!” 

“Not  one  cent  will  I  give!”  said 
David  Brewer. 

“Shure,  ye’ll  think  it  over  the 
night.  Three  dollars  would  not  be 
much  for  ye.” 

“Three  dollars  is  three  hundred 
cents  to  me,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  part 
with  one  of  them,”  he  answered  as  he 
started  up  the  stairs. 

“It’s  little  good  yer  money’ll  do  ye 
when  ye  come  ter  be  dead,”  she 
called  alter  him.  “Shure  ye’re  an  old 
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man.  Ye’d  feel  a  bit  aisier  in  yer 
mind  thin,  a-thinkin’  ye’d  helped  a 
body  in  trouble.  Happennow  ’twould 
be  a  bit  av  treasure  laid  up  fur  ye  in 
the  nixt  world.  What  ye  give  to  the 
poor  ye’re  linding  to  the  Lord,  and 
it’s  His  own  blessed  Christmas  Day  to- 
morrer.  ” 

The  moon  was  shining  through  the 
little  skylight  as  the  old  man  crept 
into  bed.  Somehow  its  pale  light 
reminded  him  of  the  white  face  of  the 
child  with  the  shawl  over  her  head. 
He  wondered  what  kind  of  herbs  she 
had.  His  mother  used  to  give  him 
pennyroyal  and  catnip  tea.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  that  girl  really  had  nothing  to 
eat.  What  did  that  Irish  woman  say 
about  his  being  an  old  man?  He 
wished  she  had  held  her  tongue  about 
dying! 

Yes,  he  was  getting  old — so  his 


thoughts  kept  running  on.  Seventy 
years,  and  every  one  ol  them  a  year  of 
selfishness  and  greed.  Perhaps  he 
would  buy  a  bunch  of  herbs,  if  he  saw 
that  girl  again  to-morrow. 

In  the  early  morning  he  crept  out  of 
bed,  and  into  his  clothes.  He  looked 
weak  and  ill  as  he  slowly  made  his 
way  down  the  stairs,  stopping  to  thrust 
a  slip  of  paper  under  the  Irish  woman’s 
door.  It  held  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  on 
it  were  the  words,  “A  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  sick  woman  below.” 

It  was  the  one  meagre  offering  of 
atonement  and  regret  for  long  years  of 
selfishness, — the  witness  of  a  greedy 
soul,  convicted  by  conscience  and 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  death,  to 
its  apprehension  ol  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  declaration  that  we  must  all 
render  an  account  to  God  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body. 


RAILWAY  PROJEC1  FOR 

Once  more  the  project  of  building 
a  railroad  in  the  canon  of  the  Colorado 
River  has  come  up  for  consideration, 
and  this  time  in  such  definite  shape 
that  it  would  seem  that  before  very 
long  the  undertaking  would  be  actually 
begun.  The  project  has  always  been 
a  very  popular  one  with  engineers, 
owing  partly  to  the  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The 
country  is  so  wild,  the  mountain  so 
high,  the  walls  arising  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  so  precipitous  and  so  lofty, 
that  the  mere  work  of  surveying  this 
district  has  been  almost  impossible. 
This,  however,  has  at  last  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  it  is  now  announced  that 
the  work  is  by  no  means  as  hopeless 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER . 

as  has  always  been  supposed — in  fact, ! 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 

In  1869.  Major  Powell,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  made  his 
memorable  trip  down  the  Colorado 
River,  he  and  his  party  being  the  only 
persons  who  had  ever  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  feat.  Since  then, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  but  always  fatally,  and 
it  was  destined  that  this  scientist  should, ! 
for  twenty  years,  hold  the  honor  ol 
being  chief  of  the  only  party  that  had 
ever  descended  the  entire  length  of  the 
river.  In  1889,  a  party  of  railroac 
men  and  surveyors  started  to  make 
the  descent  of  the  river  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  point  abput  the  middle 
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of  the  Marble  Canon,  when  disaster 
overtook  them,  and  several  of  their 
number  were  lost.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  river  has 
been  traversed  and  examined,  and  the 
report  of  the  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Stanton,  has  been  handed  in 
to  the  directors  of  the  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  Canon  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  life  that  has 
been  met  with  in  making  the  surveys, 
the  report  of  the  engineer  is  favorable, 
and  he  believes  the  work  is  practicable, 
not  only  from  an  engineering  stand¬ 
point,  but  that  the  expense  of  building 
it  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
work  impossible. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Colorado  is 
about  2,000  miles,  and  it  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Callville,  a  distance  of  some 
600  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  object  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  road  is  to  connect  the  coal  fields 
of  Colorado  with  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  at  present  difficult  to  procure  cheap 
fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  much  of  the 
fuel  used  there  being  brought  by 
steamers  from  foreign  ports. 

I  It  is  proposed  to  start  the  new  road 
from  Grand  Junction,  Colorado  which 
point  is  already  connected  with  the 
coal  fields  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad. 

The  new  road  has  been  surveyed 
from  that  town  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  also  from  the  town  of  Yuma 
to  San  Diego,  the  most  southerly  sea¬ 
port  of  California,  this  being  a  distance 
of  190  miles,  and  affording  excellent 
communication  with  the  Californian 

i coast.  The  general  survey  has  been 
divided  as  follows. 

Starting  from  Grand  Junction  and 
proceeding  toward  the  mouth  of  the 

I  river,  we  find  the  subdivisions  to  be  as 
follows:  / 


Miles. 


The  Grand  River . 140 

Cataract  and  Narrow  Canons  .  54 

Glen  Canon  . . 157 

Marble  Canon  .  .  62 

Grand  Canon . 217 

From  Grand  Canon  to  the  Needles  .  161 

From  Needles  to  Yuma  and  Yuma 
to  Gulf . 245 


making  a  total  of  over  a  thousand 
miles. 

The  engineers,  under  the  able  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Stanton,  have  prepared 
an  exhaustive  report,  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  work  required  to  be 
done  and  the  material  encountered. 
By  a  very  complete  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  over  900  in  number,  each 
principal  section  of  work  has  been  put 
on  paper,  and  the  description  refers 
to  each  photograph,  by  means  ot 
which  the  character  of  the  work  can 
be  easily  identified. 

The  first  part  of  the  route  from 
Grand  Junction  down  the  Grand  River 
to  the  head  of  the  Colorado  does  not 
present  any  great  difficulties.  In  fact, 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
have  constructed  a  road  along 
one  bank  of  the  river  that  is  already 
in  operation.  The  great  difficulties  of 
the  route  are  not  encountered  until  the 
great  gorge  of  the  Marble  and  Grand 
Canons  are  reached.  Of  the  62  miles 
of  road  through  the  Marble  Canon,  26 
miles  are  to  be  built  on  talus  slopes, 
32  on  clifi  bench  work.  There  are 
about  2j^  miles  of  tunnel.  The  Grand 
Canon  is  supposed  to  combine  every 
difficulty  that  it  is  possible  for  the  rail¬ 
road  engineer  to  encounter.  Of  the 
217  miles  through  this  section,  51  miles 
are  hillside  slopes,  43  heavy  talus 
slopes,  11  miles  cliff  bench  work,  19 
miles  marble  bench  work,  85  miles  of 
sloping  granite  walls.  Of  the  total 
length  of  the  road,  amounting  to  1,019 
miles,  403  miles  are  through  what  is 
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known  as  earth  work.  This  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive  work  and  can  be  done  with 
plow  and  scraper,  as  in  any  ordinary 
mountain  country.  The  86  miles  of 
hillside  slopes  consist  of  earth  and  loose 
rock.  The  191  miles  of  rough  talus 
slopes  consist  of  loose  rock  and  bowl¬ 
ders  and  earth  with  slopes  of  stratified 
lime  and  sandstone.  There  are  99 
miles  of  excavation  through  solid 
granite  walls.  There  would  be  in  all 
about  20  miles  of  tunnel.  Should  this 
road  be  completed,  it  will  open  up  a 
country  that  is  practically  closed  to¬ 
day  to  the  general  traveller.  The 
country  is  so  rough  and  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  only  those  who  are  especi¬ 
ally  favored  with  time,  means,  and 
physical  strength  can  penetrate  this 
wonderful  region  and  enjoy  its  super¬ 
ior  beauty. 


Clarence  E.  Dutton,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  in  one  of  his  re¬ 
ports.  says  that  “Those  who  have  long 
and  carefully  studied  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  do  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the 
most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles. 
If  its  sublimity  consisted  only  in  its 
dimensions,  it  could  be  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  more 
than  200  miles  long,  from  5  to  12  miles 
wide,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000ft.  deep. 
There  are  in  the  world  valleys  which 
are  longer,  and  a  few  deeper.  There 
are  valleys  flanked  by  summits  loftier 
than  the  palisades  of  the  Kaibab.  Still 
the  Grand  Canon  is  the  sublimest 
thing  on  earth.  It  is  so  not  alone  by 
virtue  of  its  magnitudes,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  whole — its  ensemble.” 


SLANG. 


The  purity  of  the  language  used  by 
a  community  is  an  index  of  its  general 
intellectual  culture.  Few  things  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  clean, 
pure,  and  comprehensible  language, 
and  the  more  simple  it  may  be  the 
more  pleasing  it  becomes.  While 
these  facts  are  universally  conceded, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  very 
few  are  masters  of  the  art  of  correct 
speaking,  and  not  many  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  become  so. 

Our  children  spend  long  years  in  the 
public  schools,  wrestling  with  “lan¬ 
guage”  among  other  branches  of  in¬ 
struction.  They  are  there  taught  to 
analyze  sentences,  shown  how  one  word 
is  dependent  upon  the  other,  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  noun  and  verb 
and  article,  and  graduate,  according 


to  the  wording  of  their  certificates,  as 
proficient  in  orthography;  yet  scarcely 
has  the  school-room  door  closed  upon 
them  alter  school-hours  at  any  time 
during  all  that  long  course  of  study, 
before  they  were  conversing  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  not  found  in  their  books,  and 
which  seems  to  be  far  more  easy  of 
acquisition  than  that  taught  within  the 
school-house  walls.  They  may,  and 
many  do,  speedily  forget  teacher’s 
grammar  lessons,  but  the  language  of' 
the  street  — slang — stays  by  them  for¬ 
ever. 

Webster  tells  us  slang  is  “low,  vul¬ 
gar,  unauthorized  language.”  This 
is  one  definition;  there  is  yet  another. 
Most  slang  is  the  use  of  any  word  or 
sentence  to  which  a  new  or  improper 
meaning  has  been  given.  'For  instance, 


SLANG. 


a  young  lady  is  walking  with  her  escort, 
both  well  attired  and  bearing  evidences 
of  refinement.  Another  female  passes 
whose  apparel  attracts  the  young  lady’s 
attention,  and,  clutching  her  compan¬ 
ion’s  arm,  she  says,  in  subdued  tones, 

“ get  on  to  that  woman’s  dress.” 
Were  he  to  follow  her  injunction 
literally  he  would  speedily  find  him¬ 
self  in  trouble,  and  the  young  lady 
herself  would  be  foremost  in  his  con¬ 
demnation. 

Again,  an  election  having  been  held, 
and  party  feeling,  as  usual,  having 
run  high,  the  journalistic  organ  of  the 
successful  ticket  publishes  a  glowing 
account  of  the  victory,  and  the  article 
is  headed  In  the  Soup!  Everyone 
knows  just  what  is  meant  by  those 
three  words,  but  no  book  on  language, 
no  dictionary,  or  any  authority  save 
“slang,”  will  warrant  their  use  in  any 
such  sense. 

These  are  illustrations  of  but  two  of 
the  many  slang  words  and  phrases  in 
common  use,  and  the  tendency  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  increase  the  number.  To 
;  such  an  extent  has  slang  become  the 
rule,  that  good  authorities  tell  us  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  hear  a  spoken 
sentence  that  does  not  contain  slang, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  some  of 
our  tramps  and  street  arabs  can  main¬ 
tain  a  protracted  conversation  by  the 
use  wholly  of  slang. 

The  great  Dickens  somewhat  caus¬ 
tically  criticised  the  American  people 
upon  the  use  of  slang,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  peculiar  to  this  country, 
although,  perhaps,  more  predominant 
i  and  aggressive  here.  In  Europe  it  is 
:onfined  almost  wholly  to  the  lowest 
s  dasses  and  a  few  fashionable  idiots 
among  the  upper  ten,  but  in  this  coun- 
f  ry  it  is  universal;  and  while  there  the 
,1-ise  of  slang  is  an  evidence  of  ignor- 
,  nice  or  imbecility,  with  us  it  bears  no 
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such  reproach,  and  an  apropos  utter¬ 
ance  of  slang  seems  rather  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  smart  performance,  and  is 
usually  rewarded  with  a  smile. 

Any  great  popular  occasion  gives 
birth  to  one  or  more  slang  phrases, 
and  even  a  popular  play  often  affords 
an  opportunity  for  enriching  the  ‘  ‘slang- 
dictionary.”  Everyone  remembers 
the  hardly  ever  of  “Pinafore,”  and  the 
last,  presidental  election  afforded  its 
quota.  P  or  anyone  about  that  time  to 
say  he's  all  right  was  a  convincing 
proof  there  were  no  flies  071  him. 
These,  however,  can  scarcely  come 
under  the  reproach  of  being  slang,  al¬ 
though  occupying  debatable  ground. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  as  bad  as  a  good 
deal  we  so  often  hear. 

Yet,  while  we  profess  to  speak  En¬ 
glish,  it  would  be  much  better  if  we 
could  do  so  in  its  purity.  It  is  a  grand 
and  sonorous  language,  and  deserves 
better  treatment  than  the  perversion 
and  mutilation  it  so  frequently  receives. 
Not  long  since,  in  a  public  restaurant, 
we  listened  for  several  minutes  to  a 
stream  of  pure  and  eloquent  English, 
that  fell  on  our  ears  like  sweetest 
music.  Subsequent  inquiry  developed 
the  fact  that  the  speaker  was  a  Ger¬ 
man,  and  had  mastered  our  language 
under  a  German  professor  in  one  of 
the  universities  of  Fatherland.  If  a 
foreigner  could  thus  speak  pure  En¬ 
glish,  why  should  not  we?  Why  do 
we  not?  The  freedom  of  which  we 
boast  so  much  does  not  warrant  every 
man  in  using  slang,  or  attributing 
whatever  meaning  to  a  word  that  may 
suit  his  fancy.  The  pandering  to  this 
folly  of  slang  is  not  an  evidence  of 
freedom  by  any  means,  but  rather  of  a 
contemptible  form  ofslavery,  that  often 
renders  the  conversation  of  an  itellec- 
tual  man  wholly  incomprehensible  to 
ordinary  hearers. 
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The  politicians  are  just  now  exercised 
over  the  Bennett  law  and  similar  State 
legislation,  in  which  the  compulsory 
education  in  English  is  the  disputed 
point.  But  why  make  all  this  fuss 
about  a  language  so  few  of  us  seem 
willing  to  use,  and  which  is  rapidly 
being  supplanted  by  slang.  It  seems 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  public 
schools,  that  cost  $i  15,000,000a  year, 
to  be  told  by  some  of  our  distinguished 
educators  that  we  are  ceasing  to  speak 
English,  and  by  a  small  coterie  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
spell. 

Here  is  a  field  that  offers  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  labors  of 
these  spelling  “reformers.”  It  will 
be  useless  to  inaugurate  the  new  spell¬ 
ing  so  long  as  we  persist  in  using  slang. 
Why  need  we  worry  over  the  ue  in 
“pedagogue,”  when,  if  a  woman,  we 
call  her  a  “schoolmarm,”  and,  if  a 


man,  “his  nibs?”  What  difference 
does  it  make  whether  we  use  f  or  ph 
for  physician,  when  we  dub  him  “old 
bolus”  or  “sawbones?”  Or  why 
trouble  about  the  te  in  “coquette,”  ! 
when  she  would  usually  be  termed  a  j 
“masher?” 

We  have  no  doubt  a  systematized  | 
effort  might  be  made  productive  ol  I 
very  considerable  benefit  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  especially  if  the  reformers  could 
eliminate  from  the  vernacular  all  the 
words  now  misused  as  slang.  The 
subsequent  task  of  respelling  the  few 
that  remained  would  be  greatly  sim¬ 
plified;  and  as  most  ot  us  would  have 
to  attend  school  again  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  framing  sentences  in  the 
reconstructed  English  language,  we 
could  concurrently  take  a  course  in 
spelling  under  the  “reform”  dispensa¬ 
tion. 


LIGHT-HOUSES  AND  OTHER  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION 


Light-houses  are  of  very  ancient 
origin;  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  held  a  signal  lamp 
in  its  uplifted  hands;  this  was  erected 
about  300  years  B.  c.  The  famous 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  about  285  b.  c.,  is  the 
first  light  of  undoubted  record.  Other 
ancient  lights  showm  from  towers  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Suetonius,  and 
Byzantinus,  at  Ostia,  Ravenna,  and 
Apamea.  The  light-house  of  Corunna, 
Spain,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  exist¬ 
ing  light-tower.  This  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  rebuilt  in 
1634. 

The  finest  light  house  in  the  world 
is  the  Cordouan  tower,  at  the  mouth  of 


the  river  Gironde  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  was  built  by  Louis  de  Foix  in  1811, 
having  been  twenty-six  years  in  course 
of  erection.  It  is  197  feet  high  and  is 
rich  in  architectural  ornamentation. 
A  circular  building  134  teet  in  diameter 
surrounds  the  base  in  which  are  the 
keeper’s  apartments,  and  which  also 
serves  as  a  defense  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves  against  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  tower  itself  contains  a 
chapel  and  numerous  apartments.  It 
has  been  adapted  to  the  modern  system 
of  lighting,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  is 
still  considered  the  finest  light-house 
in  the  world.  England  and  France 
each  have  towers  built  by  their 
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Roman  conquerors,  which  were  used 
as  light  houses. 

Examples  of  modern  light- houses 
which  have  been  erected  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  spite  of  natural  obstacles, 
are  the  Eddystone  light-house,  cele¬ 
brated  in  song  and  story,  and  situated 
oft  the  coast  of  England  near  Plymouth  ; 
the  Bell  Rock  light-house,  also  on  the 
English  coast;  the  light-house  on  the 
Skerryvore  Rock  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland;  and  the  light  house  at  Wolf 
Rock  off  Land’s  End,  Cornwall,  Wales. 
The  latter  is  a  comparatively  new 
structure  and  co^t  $313,613.  The 
Eddystone  light- house  was  once  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  present  structure 
replaces  a  former  one  rendered  unsafe 
by  the  undermining  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  stood.  In  modern  stone 
light-houses,  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  waves,  the  courses  of  stone  are 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  both  hori¬ 
zontally  and  vertically,  making  tiie 
stones,  when  cemented  together,  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  solid  rock.  A 
peculiar  cutting  of  the  outer  joints  also 
makes  the  joints  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

The  whole  number  of  light-stations 
in  the  world  is  about  6,000  of  which 
some  250  are  shown  from  light  ships. 
Of  these  light-stations  Europe  has 
3,309,  North  America  1,329,  Asia  476, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  about  81 1. 
The  United  States  has  within  her 
boundaries  an  eighth  part  of  all  the 
lights  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  these  lights,  including  beacons, 
buoys,  etc.,  is  sustained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
being  ex-officio  president  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  the  other  members 
being  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  The 
idea  of  the  Government  is  that  light 
should  be  as  free  as  air;  that  the  lights 


and  other  aids  to  navigation  are  not 
only  for  interests  of  commerce,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  science  and  humanity, 
as  are  the  sister  institutions  of  the 
Coast  Survey  and  the  Life-Saving 
Service. 

Great  Britain  imposes  a  tax,  called 
light-dues,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  These  dues  differ  with  the 
importance  of  the  lights  passed,  the 
size  of  the  passing  vessel,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cargo.  Payment  of  these 
dues  is  made  to  and  enforced  by  the 
revenue  officers.  The  light-dues  paid 
by  American  vessels  in  the  year 
1856  amounted  to  $160,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  maintained  on  its  64.000  miles  of 
coast-line  (including  bays  and  inlets) 
700  light-houses,  238  fog-signals,  388 
day-beacons,  and  some  4,300  buoys 
besides  250  lights  on  the  great  lakes. 
Great  Britain  stands  almost  alone 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  on  commerce 
for  coast  lighting..  Austria,  Mexico, 
and  most  of  the  South  American  states, 
also  collect  light  dues;  but  the  general 
tendency,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britian,  is  toward  a  reduction, 
and  ultimately  the  total  abolition,  of 
this  tax.  The  stand  was  taken  in 
early  days,  that  civilization  required 
that  the  United  States  by  her  light¬ 
house  establishment,  her  harbor  im¬ 
provements,  her  Coast  Survey,  and 
her  Life-Saving  Service  should  do 
what  she  could  as  a  duty  to  humanity 
at  large,  to  insure  safety  to  those  who 
sought  her  shores.  France  and  Spain, 
both  of  which  countries  have  ever  been 
foremost  in  the  lighting  of  their  coasts, 
stand  with  our  country  in  charging  no 
light-dues.  Belgium,  while  charging 
light-dues  on  the  shipping  of  other 
countries,  by  treaty  exempts  the 
United  States. 
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PREPARING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


Many  Christmas  things,  besides 
plum-cake  and  mince- meat,  are  made 
long  before  Christmas.  We  can  speak 
positively  for  periodicals,  some  of 
which  are  in  course  of  preparation  all 
the  year,  and  the  number  for  ’92  is 
actually  entered  upon  before  the  num¬ 
ber  for  ’91  has  been  distributed. 
Much  of  the  work  done  upon  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  and  Christmas  books  is 
executed  in  the  hottest  days  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  people  who  are 
going  to  buy  them  are  in  the  country. 

Even  the  flowers  that  bloom  on 
Christmas  tables  are  gathered  many 
days  before  the  happy  morning. 
Some  of  them  are  put  away  in  layers 
between  flannel  in  dark  drawers,  while 
others  are  placed  in  cold  rooms  or 
refrigerators.  In  this  way  it  is  made 
possible  for  the  florists  to  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  demand  for  flowers  on 
Christmas  Day. 

We  now  require  a  million  or  two  of 
young  evergreens  for  Christmas  trees, 
and  these,  too,  are  cut  and  stored 
away  in  good  time,  the  choppers  often 
going  into  the  woods  soon  after  the 
first  of  November.  A  fall  of  snow  in 


November  or  December  greatly  in- 
creaseses  the  difficulty,  because  the 
snow  is  apt  to  melt  and  freeze,  render¬ 
ing  the  branches  too  brittle  for  trans¬ 
portation.  The  woodmen  therefore 
like  to  get  their  work  forward,  and 
pile  their  trees  in  the  woods  alongside 
the  road,  where  they  will  keep  fresh 
and  green  for  six  weeks. 

The  largest  market  for  Christmas- 
trees  is  Philadelphia,  whence  they  are 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
within  a  thousand  miles.  The  wood¬ 
men  get  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a 
hundred  for  their  trees,  which  sell  in 
the  cities  at  prices  ranging  from  fifty 
cents  to  three  dollars. 

As  for  Christmas  presents,  they  give 
employmentto  many  important  trades, 
the  work  upon  which  is  continuous 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of 
December.  Some  knowing  grand¬ 
mothers  and  ingenious  aunts,  to  say 
nothing  of  uncles  and  grand- fathers, 
are  on  the  lookout  all  the  year  for 
Christmas  surprises,  which  they  hide 
away  in  unfathomable  recesses,  some¬ 
times  forgotten  by  themselves. 


INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

At  the  Rural  Exhibition  recently  blocks  composed  of  big  crystals  taken 
held  at  Palermo,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  rough  from  the  saltinas ;  barrels 
a  wonderful  exhibition  was  given  of  of  natural  brine;  compressed  cakes  for 
salt  from  the  Rio  Negro  snlinas,  or  cattle;  coarse  salt  for  hides  and  meat 
vast  salt  lakes.  There  were  large  curing;  ground  salt  for  kitchen  use;  and 
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refined  salt,  dazzling  as  snow,  for  use 
at  the  domestic  table;  in  short,  salt  in 
every  form  that  can  be  desired  either 
for  practical  wants  or  the  dainty  de¬ 
mands  of  luxury.  It  is  said  that  a 
calculation  has  been  made  that  in  a 
given  year  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
from  the  Rio  Negro  lakes,  occupying 
an  extension  of  about  nine  square 
leagues,  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
tons,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  season 
an  equal  quantity  of  salt  would  be 
found,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
winter  the  lakes  become  filled  with  a 
brine  ot  a  density  of  from  250  to  320, 
which  in  due  time  becomes  a  solid  cake 
of  salt. 

Medicine  has  a  strange  fascination 
for  the  youth  of  the  United  States. 
Whereas  Germany,  with  a  population 
of  45,000,000,  can  do  with  30,000 
doctors,  or  one  to  1,500  of  the  popu- 
ation,  graduating  935  annually,  and 
France,  with  a  population  of  38,000,- 
000,  with  11,995,  or  one  to  3,167, 
graduating  624  annually,  the  United 
States,  with  apopulation  of  62,000,000, 
has  100,000  doctors,  and  graduates 
3,740  annually. 

The  body  of  every  spider  contains 
four  little  masses,  pierced  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  holes  (imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye),  each  hole  permitting  the 
passage  of  a  single  thread;  all  the 
threads,  to  the  amount  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  each  mass,  join  together  when 
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they  come  out,  and  make  the  single 
thread  with  which  the  spider  spins  its 
web,  so  that  what  we  call  a  spider’s 
thread  consists  of  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  threads  united. 

The  electric  spark  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  special  camera,  in  which 
the  sensitive  plate  rotated  2,500  times 
a  minute. 

It  takes  about  three  seconds  for  a 
message  to  go  from  one  end  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  to  the  other;  this  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles  a  second. 

The  smallest  known  insect,  the 
Pteratomus  Putnamii,  a  parasite  of  the 
ichneumon,  is  but  one-ninetieth  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  shown 
by  incomplete  returns  of  the  revenue 
report  by  order  of  Parliament,  is  the 
wealthiest  church  in  Christendom. 
The  income  of  the  ecclesiastic  com¬ 
missioners  is  about  $5,750,000,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  w'hich  is  derived  from 
tithes.  The  Welsh  tithes  yield  about 
$20,000.  The  gross  annual  values  of 
benefices  for  twenty- one  counties  is 
$10,000,000,  which  is  distributed 
among  6,600  clergymen,  giving  them 
an  average  of  a  little  over  $1,500  a 
year.  There  are  parsonages,  however, 
and  other  items  to  be  added,  which 
bring  up  the  annual  average  to  about 
$2,000  a  year  from  endowments  alone. 
Of  the  $10,000,000  three-fourths  are 
derived  from  tithes. 


THE  LA  W  OF  RECOMPENSE. 


There  is  no  wrong,  by  any  one  committed, 
But  will  recoil; 

Its  sure  return,  with  double  ill  repeated, 
No  skill  can  foil. 


It  is  the  law  of  life  that  retribution 
Shall  follow  wrong; 

It  never  fails,  although  the  execution 
May  tarry  long. 


As  on  the  earth  the  mists  it  yields  to  heaven 
Descends  in  rain. 

So  on  his  head  who  e’er  has  evil  given, 

It  falls  again. 


Then  let  us  be,  with  unrelaxed  endeavor, 
Just,  true,  and  right; 

That  the  great  law  of  recompense  may  ever 
Our  hearts  delight. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


HANG  UP  THE  BABY’S  STOCKING. 

Hang  up  the  baby’s  stocking.  Be 
sure  you  don’t  forget.  The  dear 
little  dimpled  darling,  she  never 
saw  Christmas  yet!  But  I’ve 
told  her  all  about  it, and  she  opened 
her  big  blue  eyes,  and  I’m  sure 
she  understood  it;  she  looked  so 
funny  and  wise  ***  Dear,  what 
a  tiny  stocking!  It  doesn’t  take 
much  to  hold, such  pink  little  toes 
as  baby’s  away  from  the  frost  and 
cold.  But  then  for  the  baby’s 
Christmas, it  will  never  do  at  all. 

Why!  Santa  wouldn’t  be  look¬ 
ing  for  anything  half  so 
small.  %*  I  know  what 
will  do  for  the  baby.  I’ve 
thought  of  the  very  best 
plan.  I’ll  borrow  a 
stocking  of  Grandma’s 
the  longest  that  ever 
I  can.  And  you’ll 
hang  it  by  mine, 
dear  mother,  right 
here  in  the  corner, 
so!  And  leave  a 
letter  to  Santa,  and 
fasten  it  on  to  the 
toe.  %*  Write — this 
is  the  baby’s  stocking, 
that  hangs  in  the  corner 
here.  You  never  have 
seen  her,  Santa,  for 
she  only  came  this 
year.  But  she’s 
just  the  blessed’st 
baby.  And  now, 
before  you  go, 
just  cram  her 
stocking  with 
goodies,  from 
the  top  clean 
down  to 
the 
toe. 

A  CURIOUS  DREAM. 

A  laborer  at  the  Dundee  harbor 
lately  told  his  wile,  on  awakening,  a 
curious  dream  which  he  had  during 
the  night.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw 
coming  towards  him,  in  order, four  rats. 
The  first  was  one  very  fat,  and  was 


followed  by  two  lean  rats,  the  rear  rat 
being  blind.  The  dreamer  was  greatly 
perplexed  as  to  what  evil  might  follow, 
as  it  has  been  understood  i hat  to  dream 
of  rats  denotes  coming  calamity.  He 
appealed  to  his  wife  concerning  this, 
but  she,  poor  woman,  could  not  help 
him.  His  son,  a  sharp  lad,  who  heard 
his  father  tell  the  story,  volunteered  to 
be  the  interpreter.  “The  fat  rat,”  he 
said,  ‘  ‘is  the  man  who  keeps  the  public 
house,  that  ye  gang  till  sae  often,  and 
the  twa  lean  anes  are  me  and  my 
mither,  and  the  blind  ane  is  yerself, 
father.  ’  ’ 

A  BRAVE  WOMAN. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  in  her  book  en¬ 
titled  “My  Story  of  the  War,”  gives 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  “Mother 
Bickerdyke,”  a  famous  character  in 
those  times.  She  was  an  energetic, 
sympathetic  woman,  of  slight  education, 
who  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  nursing, 
and  an  unfailing  love  of  “her  boys,” 
as  she  called  the  soldiers.  Mother 
Bickerdyke  was  always  to  the  fore 
when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and 
no  trials  or  difficulties  ever  daunted 
her.  After  the  battle  of  Chattanooga, 
she  was  for  weeks  the  only  woman 
with  the  1800  wounded.  The  weather 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  sick  were 
nearly  frozen  to  death  in  spite  of  big 
fires.  At  last  the  wood  gave  out  one 
awful  night,  and  it  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  those  who  could  not  move  about 
would  perish  of  the  cold.  Mother 
Bickerdyke  had  the  utmost  scorn  for 
red  tape,  and  a  mind  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  She  called  on  a  few  of 
her  faitnful  “bovs”  to  follow  her,  and, 
armed  with  an  axe,  proceeded  to  make 
firewood  of  the  palisades.  .Soon  an 
officer  came  along,  and  looked  on  with 
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dismay;  there  was  nothing  else  would 
save  the  wounded,  but  such  irregular¬ 
ity,  such  rashness,  must  be  punished. 
“Consider  yourself  under  arrest,”  he 
called  to  Mother  Bickerdyke  next  time 
she  passed  him  laden  with  planks. 
“All  right,  Major,  I’m  under  arrest; 
only  don’t  interfere  with  me  till  the 
weather  moderates,”  was  the  undaun¬ 
ted  reply. 

DID  NOT  DO  MIRACLES. 

A  little  town  near  Providence 
boasts  a  church  whose  pastor,  besides 
being  an  eloquent  preacher,  is  a  man 
of  stalwart  proportions.  At  one  of  his 
evening  prayer  meetings  the  services 
were  disturbed  by  two  young  men, 
who  audibly  scoffed  at  everything  they 
saw  or  heard.  Finally  the  pastor  re¬ 
monstrated  with  them  on  their  be¬ 
havior,  and  asked  them  why  they 
attended  the  meeting. 

“We  came  expecting  to  see  miracles 
performed,”  impudently  replied  one 
of  the  rascals.  Leaving  the  desk  and 
walking  quietly  down  the  aisle,  the 
pastor  seized  one  after  the  other  by 
the  collar,  and,  as  they  disappeared 
out  of  the  door,  remarked:  “We 
don’t  perform  miracles  here,  but  we 
do  cast  out  devils.” 

WATCHING  THE  CLOCK. 

There  is  a  deal  of  common  sense 
in  this  story  lately  told  of  Edison, 
whether  he  said  it  or  not.  A  gentle¬ 
man  went  to  the  great  electrician  with 
his  young  son,  who  was  about  to  begin 
work  as  office  boy  in  a  well-known 
business  house.  The  father  asked 
Edison  for  a  motto,  which  the  boy 
might  take  to  heart  in  his  struggle  for 
promotion  and  success.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  Edison  said,  laconically, 
“Never  look  at  the  clock!” 


Edison  meant,  we  take  it,  that  the 
man  who  is  constantly  afraid  he  is 
going  to  work  over  time  or  over  hours, 
doesn’t  stand  a  chance  of  competing 
with  the  man  who  clears  up  his  desk, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  The  car¬ 
penter  who  drops  his  hammer,  uplifted 
above  his  head,  when  the  whistle 
blows,  is  likely  to  remain  a  second- 
class  workman  all  his  life.  The  car¬ 
penter  who  stays  fifteen  minutes  to 
finish  a  job  is  working  toward  a  shop 
of  his  own. 

THE  WIFE. 

A  judicious  wife  is  always  nipping 
off  from  her  husbands  moral  nature 
little  twigs  that  are  growing  in  wrong 
directions.  She  keeps  him  in  shape 
by  continual  pruning.  If  you  say  any¬ 
thing  silly,  she  will  affectionately  tell 
you  so.  Il  you  declare  that  you  will 
do  some  absurd  thing,  she  will  find 
some  means  of  preventing  you  from 
doing  it.  And  by  far  the  chief  part  of 
all  the  common  sense  there  is  in  this 
world  belongs  unquestionably  to  wo¬ 
men.  The  wisest  things  a  man  com¬ 
monly  does  are  those  which  his  wife 
counsels  him  to  do.  A  wife  is  a  grand 
wielder  of  the  moral  prunningknife. 
If  Johnson’s  wife  had  lived, there  would 
have  been  no  hoarding  up  of  orange 
peel,  no  touching  all  the  posts  in 
walking  along  the  streets,  no  eating  and 
drinking  with  disgustive  voracity.  If 
Oliver  Goldsmith  had  been  married, 
he  never  would  have  worn  that  memor¬ 
able  and  ridiculous  coat.  Whenever 
you  find  a  man  whom  you  know  little 
about,  oddly  dressed,  or  talking 
absurdly,  or  exhibiting  eccentricity  of 
manner,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  a  married  man,  for  the  corners  are 
rounded  off — the  little  shoots  pared 
away — in  married  men.  Wives  have 
generally  much  more  sense  than  their 
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husbands,  even  though  they  may  be 
clever  men.  The  wile’s  advice  is  like 
the  ballast  that  keeps  the  ship  steady. 

PURE  AND  IMPURE,  ACCORDING  TO 
USE. 

Things  become  tainted  or  impure 
by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
Whether  our  lives  realize  the  highest 
and  best  depends  upon  the  use  we 
make  ol  them.  It  is  said  that  ALsop 
was  once  ordered  by  his  master  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  best  possible  dinner  for  his 
guests.  He  secured  a  supply  oftongue 
and  served  them  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Xanthus,  his  master,  was  angry.  Said 
he,  “Did  I  not  order  you  to  prepare 
the  best  possible  dinner?”  “Is  there 
anything  better,”  said  yEsop.  “Isnot 
the  tongue  the  organ  of  truth  and  the 
promulgatorof science?  By  it,  govern¬ 
ments  are  founded,  justice  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  sorrowful  comforted,  the 
wayward  persuaded,  and  the  dying 
consoled.” 


“Well,”  said  Xanthus,  “to-morrow 
this  same  company  shall  dine  with  me 
again.  To-day  you  have  given  me  the 
best  thing;  to-morrow  provide  for 
us  the  worst.  ’  ^Esop  again  set  be¬ 
fore  the  guests  tongue,  for,  said  he, 
“It  is  the  instrument  of  strife  and  con¬ 
tention,  the  source  of  division  and  war. 
It  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  of 
calumny  and  blasphemy.” 


“Yep,”  said  Old  Man  Dunlap,  ‘‘I  ’member 
jest  as  well  when  the  first  caravan  wuz  th’ough 
these  parts.  ’Twuz  forty-three  years  ago  last 
grass.  They  had  the  first  elephant  ever  seen 
hereabouts — ole  Bolivar — an’  I  tell  you  he  was 
a  buster!  After  they  had  got  th’ough  their 
performin’  ole  Bolivar  got  loose  an’  went 
rampagin’  round  the  neighborhood  an’  finally 
brought  up  down  back  o’  Si  Pettengill’s  hay¬ 
stack.  Si’d  never  seen  an  elephant  an’  next 
mornin’  when  he  turned  the  corner  of  his  stack 
an’  run  smack  up  in  front  of  ole  Bolivar,  I  tell 
ye  it  s’prized  him  some!  He  jest  stopped, 
throwed  up  both  hands  an’  hollered:  ‘Gosh 
all  hemlock!  What  a  toad!’  an’  put  for  the 
house.” 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


November  5,  additional  election  returns 
show  increased  gains  for  the  Democracy;  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  next  House  will 
be  very  great. 

November  6,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  ob¬ 
served  in  Canada. 

November  7,  the  town  of  Winslow,  in  Pike 
County,  Ind.,  is  destroyed  by  fire  and  400 
people  are  homeless. 

November  9,  the  Anarchists  of  Chicago 
celebrate  the  hanging  of  Spies  and  his  com¬ 
panions. 

November  10,  a  reign  of  terror  is  reported 
in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  two 
Chinese  secret  societies  being  at  feud  and  re¬ 
solved  on  mutual  assassination. 

November  ii,  fifty-five  Australian  pea¬ 
sants  are  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  ferry¬ 
boat. 


November  12,  Mr.  Stanley  has  begun  his 
American  lecture  tour,  speaking  first  in  New 
York  city  and  next  in  Brooklyn.  The  British 
torpedo  cruiser  Serpent  is  wrecked  on  the 
Spanish  coast;  only  three  lives  are  saved  of 
the  276  persons  on  board. 

November  13,  at  his  home  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  ex-Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman  is  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  banquet  where  there  are  1,000 
guests  in  honor  of  his  seventy-seventh  birth¬ 
day;  Mr,  Cleveland  and  other  prominent 
Democrats  deliver  addresses. 

November  14,  one  more  survivor,  making 
four  all  told,  of  the  wrecked  cruiser  Serpent, 
has  been  found. 

November  15,  preparations  are  begun 
among  the  troops  in  some  Western  posts  to 
meet  a  possible  outbreak  among  the  Sioux. 

November  16,  the  first  anniversary  of  Bra¬ 
zil  as  a  republic  was  appropriately  celebrated. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


November  17,  thirty-eight  lives  are  lost  by 
the  capsizing  of  a  ship  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Troops  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  rioters 
near  Moscow  and  wound  100  persons. 

November  18,  the  conviction  that  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  close  at  hand  is 
strong  among  large  numbers  of  Christian  be¬ 
lievers  and  therefore  a  convention  is  now  in 
session  in  Brooklyn  to  consider  the  subject. 

November  19,  several  Boston  banks  get 
help  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,000  from  the 
clearing-house  committee. 

November  20,  the  method  of  preparing 
Professor  Koch’s  curative  lymph  has  been 
made  public. 

Dr.  Louis  Koch,  the  great  German  scien¬ 
tist,  has  startled  the  world  with  his  great  dis¬ 
covery,  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Fully  one- 
seventh  oAall  deaths  can  be  traced  to  this 
disease  atia  should  Koch’s  “cure”  be  effi¬ 
cacious  he  will  not  only  be  the  most  celebrated 
man  of  his  decade  but  will  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  been  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  that  ever  lived 
His  discovery  bids  fair  to  outrank  Jenner’s  on 
vaccination.  Berlin  is  thronged  with  physic¬ 
ians  who  wish  to  study  his  method  under  his 
own  tutelage,  and  patients  are  arriving  in 
droves.  Koch  was  horn  in  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Germany  in  1843  and  is  therefore  in 
the  very  prime  of  life.  He  took  his  physician’s 
degree  in  1866  and  practiced  in  various  hos¬ 
pitals  until  1872,  when  he  settled  in  the  small 
village  of  Wollstein.  Here  he  made  his  first 
important  discovery,  but  owing  to  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  authorities  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  headway.  He  then  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Health  Board.  This  was  Koch’s  chance  and 
he  proved  that  consumption,  cholera  and 
many  other  diseases  are  traceable  to  minute 
organisms  called  bacilli.  He  was  sent  to 
India,  the  cradle  of  cholera,  and  his  researches 
there  have  fully  borne  out  his  theory.  Since 
then  he  has  studied  in  the  same  line  with  the 
glorious  results  now  made  known. 

November  21,  the  Indians  continued  their 
dancing  at  various  points  in  Dakota 

November  22,  the  religious  excitement 
among  the  Indians  is  reported  to  be  subsid¬ 
ing  in  North  Dakota,  where  the  Indians  are 
taking  their  rations  as  usual. 

November  23,  the  King  of  Holland  is  dead. 

November  24,  Queen  Regent  Emma  of 
Holland  has  proclaimed  Princess  Wilhelmina 
Queen  ofthe  Netherland.  The  British  steamer 
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Calypso  collides  with  a  Spanish  steamer,  and 
both  are  sunk,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  lives 
are  lost. 

November  25,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  with¬ 
draw  from  the  home-rule  fight  if  Parnell  con. 
tinues  its  leader;  Mr.  Parnell  is  unanimously 
re-elected  to  the  leadership  by  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Members  of  Parliament.  Two 
thousand  foreign  doctors  are  in  Berlin  tostudy 
the  Koch  treatment. 

November  27,  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  as  verified  by  the  Census  Bureau,  is 
62  622,250. 

November  28,  Mr.  Parnell  issues  a  mani¬ 
festo  to  the  Irish  people  giving  his  reasons 
why  he  should  continue  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Irish  party. 


DR.  LOUIS  KOCH. 


November  29,  more  troops  have  arrived 
at  the  Indian  agencies,  and  the  excitement 
appears  to  be  subsiding. 

November  30,  some  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  are  still  dancing,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  an  outbreak. 

December  i,  the  second  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  begins. 

December  2,  the  Indians  keep  up  their 
dances  and  make  depredations  upon  stock; 
more  troops  start  for  the  scenes  of  the 
trouble.  Mrs  Lucy  Wood,  aged  105  years, liv¬ 
ing  in  Barre,  Vt.,  has  sent  a  petition  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  pension;  her  husband  was  a  team¬ 
ster  in  the  war  of  1812  There  is  a  ministerial 
crisis  in  Brazil. 


SALMAGUNDI 


An  aching  tooth  may  be  little,  bub  it’s 
nervy. 

“Pop,”  said  Willie,  “what  makes  them  call 
our  old  horse  a  plug?”  “Because  he  is  such  a 
stopper,  Willie,”  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

Patient: — “Why  do  you  watch  the  ther¬ 
mometer  on  the  wall  so  closely?”  Nurse: — 
“Because  the  doctor  said  if  the  temperature 
ris,  I  should  give  you  the  quinine.” 

The  Luck  of  the  Ugly  Man  — “I  have  a 
beautiful  wife.”  “You  have, indeed  ”  “What! 
Have  you  seen  her?”  “No;  but  I  never  saw 
an  ugly  man  married  yet  who  didn’t  get  the 
pick  of  the  flock.” 

F  lora  is  a  three  year  old.  In  playing  about 
the  house  she  struck  her  hand  and  rubbed  up 
the  skin.  Away  she  went  to  her  mother,  cry¬ 
ing,  “Ow.  ow!  boo,  hoo!  mamma,  I’ve  knocked 
the  peelin’  off  my  hand  ” 

Uncle  Rastus — “I’se  afeard  I  ain’t  goin’ 
ter  hab  no  turkey  fer  mah  Christmas  dis 
year.”  Hooks — “Why  not,  Uncle  Rastus? 
Are  the  prices  too  high  for  you?”  Uncle  Ras¬ 
tus —  “No  sah;  but  de  fences  is  ” 

Jimslry — “It  must  be  awfully  aggravating 
to  you  to  have  some  thought  you  can’t  ex¬ 
press.1'  Stammering  Simsley — ‘  I  n  n  never 
expressed  a  thought  in  m-m-m-y  life.  The 
b-best  I  can  do  is  to  s-send  ’em  by  s-s  slow 
freight.” 

A  girl  near  this  city  on  being  asked  why 
she  did  not  marry,  replied :  “I  have  consider¬ 
able  money  of  my  own.  I  have  a  parrot  that 
swears,  a  monkey  that  chews  and  a  stove  that 
smokes,  so  you  can  plainly  see  that  I  am  not 
in  need  of  a  husband  very  badly.” 

Sojourner  Truth,  long  known  as  an  an¬ 
cient  “cullud”  lady  who  lectured  as  an 
abolitionist,  was  once  told  that  she  would  not 
be  well  received  in  heaven  with  a  strong  smell 
of  “baccy”  on  her  breath.  She  replied,  “Lor, 
chile,  I  specs  to  leave  my  brefbehind.” 

Mrs.  Wellesley  Girton — “Why  are  you  so 
dejected,  Miranda?  You  have  every  reason 
to  be  elated  after  having  taken  the  senior 
prize  in  classics;  and  your  essay  on  deductive 
philosophy  won  the  admiration  of  all  the 

faculty.  So  well  equipped  a  girl  should - ’ 

Miranda  Girton — “That’s  just  the  trouble. 
How — how  can  I  find  a  husband  who  is  able 
to  sew  buttons  on,  and  cook,  and  mind  the — 
the — oh!” 


It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  that  a  horse  enjoys  his  food  most  when  he 
hasn’t  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

Doctor:  “Hello!  my  boy,  how  are  you 
feeling  to-day?”  Patient:  “Oh,  I’m  improv¬ 
ing,  but  slow,  very  slowly.”  Doctor:  “That’s 
excellent,  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it.” 

No  man  is  entirely  satisfied  mit  der  weather . 
For  instance,  der  fly-screen  man  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  dot  der  winter  vhas  invented  shust  to 
spoil  his  peesness  und  help  der  woodman  out. 

“Doctor,  don’t  you  know  what  my  dis¬ 
ease  is?”  “To  tell  the  truth  I  do  not;  we 
must  wait  patiently  until  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  is  made  when  no  doubt  we  shall 
know  definitely.” 

“What  would  you  take  fora  sore  throat?” 
asked  J.  of  his  doctor.  “As  you  are  not 
likely  to  get  anything,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“I’d  advise  you  to  give  it  away  for  nothing 
and  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

Barrowit  (in  Chinese  laundry) — “Why  do 
you  say  Fliday,  John,  when  you  mean  Fri¬ 
day?”  Chinaman — “I  slay  Fliday  ’cause  I 
mean  Fliday;  not  like  Melican  man,  who  slay 
Fliday  and  come  to  pay  me  week  afteh  next.” 

A  young  man  in  New  Jersey,  while  at  work 
on  a  straw-stack,  bet  that  he  could  jump  off 
and  turn  a  triple  somersault  in  reaching  the 
ground.  He  won.  but  his  parents  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  didn’t  make  the  bet  large 
enough  to  cover  his  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Tweeds,  having  lost  the  partner  for 
twenty  years  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  has 
taken  a  second  “That’s  a  charming  young 
wife  of  yours,  Tweeds,”  says  his  friend,  “but 
isn’t  there — ah—  cjuite  a  disparity  between 
your  ages?”  “Notin  the  least”  replies  the 
widower.  “All  nonsense  to  talk  like  that. 
Why,  she’s  just  the  age  my  first  wife  was  when 
I  married  her.” 

Enter  young  husband,  who  throws  him¬ 
self  into  a  chair  and  exclaims,  “What!  tooth¬ 
ache  again,  Maria?  I  do  call  that  hard  on  a 
feller!  Why,  you  had  toothache  when  I  left 
this  morning!  And  here  I  have  been  to  the 
races  all  day,  with  the  jolliest  lot  o’  fellers 
ever  got  together  in  one  drag,  and  won  a  pot 
o’  money,  and  had  no  end  of  a  jolly  time,  and 
I  did  think  I  should  find  something  cheerful 
and  jolly  to  greet  a  feller  when  I  got  home! 
And  there  you  are!  toothache  again!  I  do  call 
it  hard  on  a  feller — precious  hard!” 


CLOUD  BURST  ON  SIDE  OF  A  UTAH  CANON. 
Drawn  by  Alfred.  Lambourne. 
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VIII. 

THE  KANARRA  CANYONS. 

scene  so  wild,  so  rude  as  this, 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne’er  did  my  wander¬ 
ing  footsteps  press, 
Wher’er  1  happ’d  to 
roam. 

Seejns  that  primeval 
earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange 
and  shatter’d  way 
Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill; 

And  that  each  naked  precipice, 

Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 

The  wildest  glen  but  this  can  show 
Some  touch  of  nature’s  genial  glow, 

But  here — above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen; 

Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  ought  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 

For  all  its  rocks  at  random  thrown, 

Black  waves,  bare  crags  and  banks  of  stone.” 

The  lines  quoted  above  were  written, 
as  all  lovers  of  Walter  Scott’s  poetry 
know,  to  describe  the  wild  and  gloomy 
surroundings  of  Loch  Corriskin,  Skye, 
but  thev  are  so  applicable,  from  the 
broadness  of  their  thought,  to  many 
other  bleak  and  desolate  scenes,  that 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  those  that 
suggest  themselves  to  one  looking 


upon  our  rugged  western  canons. 
Especially  might  they  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  describe  those  of  Southern 
Utah;  more  than  all,  those  of  the  Kan- 
arra,  so  exactly  do  they  tell  the  feel¬ 
ings  inspired  by  those  weird  defiles. 

By  the  name  Kanarra  Canons,  I 
mean  those  various  openings  in  the 
steep  hills  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Kanarra.  There  are  several  of  them; 
one  or  two  to  the  north,  in  the  range, 
and  one  or  two  to  the  south.  Each,  of 
course,  has  its  individual  name. 

When  one  writes  from  memories 
fifteen  years  old,  it  is  not  easy  to  go 
into  details.  But  the  places. made  a 
profound  impression  upon  me.  After 
that  lapse  of  time,  I  often  find  myself 
thinking  about  them.  And  many  as 
are  the  scenes,  and  remarkable,  that 
I  have  looked  upon  since  then,  they 
hold  their  own  among  all  the  mental 
pictures,  and  stand  out  quite  distinctly 
from  all  the  rest. 

They  are  such  places  as  must  impress 
with  wonder  all  those  who  are  moved 
by  the  strange  in  nature. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  picture  of  the  “Temples  of 
the  Rio  Virgen,”  the  accompanying 
account  being  taken  lrom  my  diary  of 
1875.  From  the  same  I  take  these 
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jottings  descriptive  of  the  Kanarra 
Canons. 

“March  16th. — We  passed  over,  just 
before  reaching  Kanarraville,  one  of 
the  bleakest  spots  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  on  earth.  It  appeared  as  if 
every  wind  of  heaven  had  lorever  been 
beating  relentlessly  upon  it.  Johnny, 
our  M.  D.,  said  there  had  been  a 
settlement  started  there,  but  that  the 
winds  had  been  too  much  for  it,  literally 
blowing  the  houses  away.  Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  ground 
seemed  to  have  been  swept  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  believe  this  true.  The  wonder 
is  who  could  ever  have  thought  of 
starting  a  settlement  in  such  a  place. 

“We  found  Mr.  Griffin  to  be  a  very 
cordial  man,  indeed;  and  moreover, 
which  was  better  yet,  very  anxious  to 
show  the  remarkable  scenes  near  by. 
We  partook  of  a  light  luncheon  and 
then  started  off  toward  the  hills. 

“He  was  an  intelligent  man,  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  an  observer.  He  seemed 
to  sense  exactly  what  we  required, 
and  so  led  us  without  any  preliminaries, 
to  the  very  spots  which,  of  all  others 
in  the  locality,  we  should  have  picked 
out  to  have  seen. 

“We  directed  our  steps  towards  the 
northeast.  A  slight  crevice  appeared 
in  the  rocks  there,  but  never  opening 
out,  one  would  have  thought,  into  the 
wild  defile  that  it  did.  The  Secret 
Pass  it  might  well  be  called,  so  cun¬ 
ningly  has  nature  hidden  the  entrance 
to  it  away. 

‘  ‘This  entrance  was  through  a  narrow 
gateway,  between  two  square,  massive 
blocks  of  a  light- gray  limestone. 
Immediately  after  we  were  in  a  region 
of  bright-red  sandstone,  of  which  the 
great  body  of  the  hills  are  com¬ 
posed 

“The  principal  scene  in  thenorth  de¬ 
file,  about  three  miles  up,  is  where 


it  suddenly  broadens  out  into  a  sort  of 
ampitheatre,  through  which  the  pretty 
stream  comes  winding,  laughing  or 
singing  all  the  while  over  the  fallen 
rounded  stones,  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  there  is  a  monstrous  crag  of 
the  bright- red  sandstone,  with  snow 
lying  in  its  upper  fissues .  A  sharp,  keen 
wind,  which  came  from  the  north-east, 
caught  this  snow  at  times,  and  carried 
wreaths  of  it  far  out  into  the  air,  from 
side  to  side  of  the  canon,  and  around 
the  huge  crag,  wreaths  or  rather  veils 
of  finest  texture. 

“Retracing  our  steps  we  emerged 
from  this  and  went  southward  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  next 
canon  The  latter  differs  from  its 
neighbor  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
stream  running  through  it,  it  being, 
really,  like  a  vast  roofless  hall  wav, 
the  perpendicular  walls  towering  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feets  on  either  hand  and  so 
close  together  at  certain  points  that 
there  is  no  more  than  room  for  the 
wagon  road  that  passes  between 
them. 

‘  'We  ended  our  excursion  at  a  point 
called  the  Indian  Pass.  Here  the 
place  is  haunted  by  an  echo,  which 
answered  wilh  startling  distinctness  to 
our  calls.  We  heard  our  foolish  words 
repeated  again — up,  up,  height  above 
height,  until  they  seemed  to  die  away 
in  the  sky. 

“Indian  Pass  may  beafanciful  name, 
or  it  may  be  such  a  thing  in  fact.  Mr. 
Griffin  told  us  it  was  surely  the  latter. 
It  is  a  fissure  in  the  solid  rock, 
starting  at  right  angles  to  the  south, 
from  the  main  defile.  It  is  a  very 
few  feet  in  width  and  resembles  a  flight 
of  stairs,  ledge  upon  ledge,  leading  up 
to  the  mountain  tops.  As  we,  of 
course,  stood  in  the  deep  shadow,  (it 
was  late  afternoon,  by  the  time  we 
reached  this  spot)  and  the  mountain 
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peaks  above  were  all  suffused  with 
sunlight,  a  deeper  meaning  might  have 
been  gathered  from  the  name.  Might 
it  not  be  that  the  Indianrsaw  in  the 
place  a  likeness  to  the  lonely  trail  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds, — to  the 
myjestic  way  between  this  and  the 
land  of  shadows?” 

The  canon  which  furnished  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  frontispiece  of  this  number 
of  the  Magazine,  is  the  most  southerly 
of  all  the  Kanarras.  Another  of  the 
jottings  will  be  enough  to  describe  it. 

“April  4th. — Again  we  are  at  the 
Kanarras,  after  our  long  tiring  trip  to 
the  desert.  Johnny  found  a  nice  place 
to  camp — sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a 
ledge  of  conglomerate  on  one  side  and 
low,  thick  trees  on  the  other.  We 
were  very  hungry,  so  that  the  evening 
meal,  rather  a  scanty  one  it  must  be 
said,  for  our  commissary  was  much 
depleted,  was  very  welcome.  The 
wind  moaned  dismally  down  from  the 
hills  all  night,  and  we  felt  quite  cheer¬ 
less,  if  not  sad. 

“The  clouds  are  collecting  for  a 


storm,  I  believe.  They  hang  dark  and 
heavily  o*ver  the  red  hills.  Colburn’s 
Buttes,  sometimes  called  the  “Pillars,” 
(a  more  appropriate  name  by  the  way,) 
appear  twice  as  massive  and  high  as 
they  did  in  the  clear  weather.  Especi¬ 
ally  do  they  appear  big  when  the 
water-laden  clouds  stoop  so  low  that 
they  rest  upon  their  tops.  Johnny 
tells  us  that  they  have  caused  many  a 
cloud  burst.  We  would  be  in  rather 
a  bad  place  if  they  caused  one  now. 

“April  5th. — What  more  grand  and 
startling  than  to  see  the  storm  clouds 
thus  suddenly  discharge  their  burdens 
upon  the  rocky  hill  sides!  or  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  wild  rushing  water.  It 
bursts  upon  the  ear  with  an  awful 
majesty  of  sound,  as  though  the  old 
hills  had  found  a  voice  and  had  begun 
to  tell  us  tales, — tales  of  the  long  ago, 
before  they  had  found  rest,  when  the 
suface  of  the  earth  rose  and  fell  like 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  giant  forces 
beneath  rent  it  here  and  there  and 
sent  forth  columns  of  flame  from  the 
mountain  peaks  around. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 


The  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  are  full  of  allusions  to  the 
beauty  and  power  of  music.  The 
Scriptures  also  laud  the  divine  art. 
Nevertheless  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  music  was  crude  and  barbaric  even 
in  ancient  Jerusalem.  One  rather 
convincing  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
constant  desire  of  the  ancients  to  bring 


vast  bodies  of  musicians  together. 
“Playskilfully and  with  aloud  noise,” 
says  the  psalmist,  and  Josephus  speaks 
of  choruses  of  250,000  voices  and  as 
many  instrumentalists.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  old  historian  was 
exaggerating,  yet  the  very  statement 
shows  that  the  ancients  desired  power 
above  all  things  in  their  tonal  feasts. 
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In  Greece  the  same  desire  for  for¬ 
tissimo  obtained,  for  we  read  of  a 
young  flute  player  bursting  a  blood 
vessel  and  dying  through  a  herculean 
effort  to  obtain  a  very  loud  note,  and 
the  voice  of  a  pentleman  who  took 
several  prizes  for  his  musical  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  public  games  was  said  to 
be  powerful  enough  to  stun  the  entire 
audience. 

Of  course  the  ancient  music  was 
strongly  rhythmic,  of  this  we  have 
absolute  proof  in  the  Scriptural  allus¬ 
ions  to  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  in 
the  description  of  the  regular  stamping 
of  the  director  of  the  chorus  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  theatres.  The  surest 
proof  of  the  crudity  of  ancient  music  is, 
however,  found  in  the  Greek  system  of 
notation,  which  is  utterly  inadequate 


to  represent  music  of  any  intricacy. 
Yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  we  have 
deciphered  this  notation  correctly,  for 
the  works  on  the  subject  are  by  no 
means  explicit  and  many  of  them  have 
been  destroyed.  The  excavations  in 
progress  at  Pompeii  may  still  afford  a 
clue  to  the  music  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  two  thirds 
of  the  city  of  Pompeii  is  still  under 
ground,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  remains  of  a  musical  library  may 
yet  be  discovered  there.  At  present 
the  musical  works  of  Boethius  and  of 
Vitruvius  only  serve  to  make  the 
darkness  of  the  ancient  musical  system 
more  Cimmerian.  But  this  much  can 
be  stat*  d  with  surety,  that  it  was  bar¬ 
baric  in  comparison  with  the  system  of 
our  own  times. 


THE  BEST 

When  things  don’t  go  to  suit  us, 

Why  should  we  fold  our  hands, 

And  say,  “No  use  in  trying,  * 

Fate  baffles  all  our  plans?” 

Let  not  your  courage  falter, 

Keep  faith  in  God  and  man, 

And  to  this  thought  be  steadfast  — 

“I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.” 

If  clouds  bolt  out  the  sunshine 
Along  the  way  you  tread, 

Don’t  grieve  in  hopeless  fashion 
And  sigh  for  brightness  fled 
Beyond  the  clouds  the  sunlight 
Shines  in  the  Eternal  Plan; 

Trust  that  the  way  will  brighten, 

And  do  the  best  you  can. 


WE  CAN. 

Away  with  vain  repinings; 

Sing  songs  of  hope  and  cheer, 
Till  many  a  weary  comrade 

Grows  strong  of  heart  to  hear. 
He  who  sings  over  trouble 
Is  aye  the  wisest  man, 

He  can’t  help  what  has  happened, 
But — does  the  best  he  can. 

So,  if  things  won’t  go  to  suit  us, 
Let’s  never  fume  and  fret. 

For  finding  fault  with  fortune 
Ne’er  mended  matters  yet. 

Make  the  best  of  whate’er  happens; 

Bear  failure  like  a  man; 

And  in  good  or  evil  fortune 
Do  just  the  best  you  can. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


LAKE  TAHOE. 


This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  on  another 
page,  is  situated  oil  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  which  sepa¬ 
rate  Nevada  from  California.  It  is 
twenty-two  miles  long  and  ten  wide. 

To  reach  Tahoe,  one  takes  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railway  to  Truckee,  fam¬ 
ous  as  a  lumbering  town,  and  thence 
goes  by  stage  to  the  lake.  The  water 
is  literally  alive  with  fish — trout,  white- 
fbh,  suckers,  chubs  and  other  varieties. 

Tahoe  City  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  not  far  from  where  it  finds 
an  outlet  in  the  Truckee  River.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  in¬ 
cluding  a  couple  of  boarding  places. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  in  his  recent 
work,  “The  Pacific  Coast  Scenic 
Tour,”  says:  “Tahoe  City  com¬ 

mands  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the 
whole  lake  shore.  Those  who  arrive 
in  the  morning  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
lake  dots  not  quite  come  up  to  its  re¬ 
putation.  It  seems,  indeed,  a  large, 
majestic  body  of  water,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  lies  as  high  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  as  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  adds  to  its  appar¬ 
ent  grandeur;  but  the  sun  is  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  profiles  of  the 
mountains  opposite  do  not  stand  out 
clearly  enough.  But  in  the  afternoon, 
and  especially  towards  sunset,  when 
Tahoe  City  is  in  the  shade,  and  all  the 
light  withdrawn  from  it  seems  to  be 
concentrated  on  those  mountain  ridges, 
intensified  by  reflections  from  the 
glowing  surface  of  the  lake,  then  the 
snow-peaks  do  stand  out  superbly 
against  the  blue  sky  and  golden  clouds; 
and  the  scene  becomes  truly  sublime 
as  we  watch  the  faint,  rosy  sunset 
glimmer  gradually  climbing  one  sum¬ 


mit  after  another,  and  fading  away  till 
only  one  tip  retains  its  tinge,  thereby 
proving  that  it  is  the  highest  of  the 
peaks,  though  seemingly  it  is  not. 
Knowing  the  rate  of  the  sun’s  motion, 
why  should  it  not  be  possible  to 
measure  the  height  of  inaccessible 
mountains  by  thus  watching  the  fading 
sunset  glow  on  them?  An  old  fisher¬ 
man,  to  whom  I  described  the  Swiss 
Alpgluhen ,  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  just  like  it  at  Tahoe, 
but  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed  was 
a  very  fair  substitute  for  it. 

‘‘Strolling along  the  shores  of  Tahoe 
one  can  enjoy  a  solitude  as  profound 
as  if  no  human  eye  has  ever  before 
gazed  on  this  liquid  mountain  mirror 
in  a  Sierra  frame.  A  few  logs  here 
and  there,  in  the  water  or  washed 
ashore,  are  the  only  visible  signs  that 
man  has  ever  been  there.  The  faint, 
distant  roar  of  a  torrent,  or  the  mock¬ 
ing  of  that  sound  by  the  melancholy 
voices  of  pines,  only  intensifies  the 
feeling  of  isolation. 

‘‘As  the  little  steamer  starts  with  us 
on  its  round  trip,  a  pleasant  surprise 
is  in  store  for  us .  As  seen  from  Tahoe 
City  the  lake  had  seemed  so  perfect  as 
to  make  us  fancy  we  had  seen  about 
all  there  was  of  it.  But  hardly  had  we 
left  the  pier  when  new  groups  of  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  grander  even  than 
those  we  had  been  gazing  upon,  arise 
where  before  nothing  had  been  visible 
but  a  dense,  gloomy  forest.  And 
when  we  get  far  enough  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake  to  take  it  all  in  at  a 
glance,  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a 
mountain  lake,  being  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  giant  peaks  rising  from  nine 
to  eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea- level. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  site 
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of  the  present  lake  was  once  a  mon¬ 
strous  volcanic  crater.  It  is  now  a 
reservoir  in  which  is  stored  the  out¬ 
flow  of  more  than  fifty  brooks  and 
creeks,  which  drain  an  area  of  about 
five  hundred  square  miles  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  its  depth  is  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  — 
w'ater  enough  to  extinguish  a  crater  of 
even  such  vast  size.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  lake,  though  lying  more 
than  a  mile  above  sea-level  and  sur 
rounded  by  snow- fields,  never  freezes, 
even  in  the  coldest  Sierra  midwinter. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  frequent 
squalls  which  agitate  its  surface  and 
prevent  the  ice  from  gaining  a  foothold. 
These  squalls,  blowing  down  the 
canons,  make  sailing  on  the  lake  some¬ 
what  risky  at  any  time  in  the  year,  and 
tourists  desiring  a  Christian  burial  for 
their  mortal  remains  will  do  well  to 
avoid  sail- boats,  because  the  bodies  of 
those  who  are  drowned  here  are  never 
recovered,  the  coldness  of  the  water 
preventing  decomposition  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gases  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  surface. 

The  steamboat,  however,  does  not 
fear  these  squalls,  which  seem  to  strike 
only  certain  limited  portions  of  the 
lake  at  a  time.  It  makes  half-a-dozen 
or  more  stops  at  points  where  there  are 
summer  hotels,  which  are  open  from 
about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
October.  The  superb  view  from  here 
includes  Mt.  Tallac,  highest  of  the 
Tahoe  peaks,  bearing  on  its  hollow 
sides  dazzling  Alpine  snowfields,  so 
large  that  one  looks  instinctively  for 
solid  ice-rivers  at  its  lower  end ;  but  the 
California  summer  sun  does  not  tole¬ 
rate  perennial  glaciers  even  at  these 
Sierra  heights,  and  the  straggling  pine- 
trees  sticking  up  like  stubbles  here  and 
there  through  the  lower  neves  indicate 
that  not  even  th<  se snow- fields  are  eter¬ 


nal  like  those  ofSwitzerland  or  Alaska. 
But  in  early  May  the  scene  is  still  quite 
Alpine,  especially  the  immense  snow- 
ridge  with  perpendicular  sides,  which 
resembles  the  snow-wall  that  connects 
the  Monch  with  the  Jungfrau  as  seen 
from  Miirren. 

“The  end  of  the  long  pier  is  a  good 
place  to  see  the  colored  sunset  clouds, 
but  better  still  is  it  to  take  a  boat  and 
row  a  mile  or  two  from  shore.  About 
sunset  the  wind  usually  subsides,  and 
Tahoe  becomes  as  placid  and  perfect 
a  mirror  as  the  lamous  Mirror  Lake  in 
the  Yosemite,  but  on  an  infinitely 
larger  scale.  Here  are  not  only  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  and  pine- wooded  shores  re¬ 
flected  in  the  water,  but  the  whole  sky, 
with  its  sunset  clouds,  more  brilliantly 
colored  and  more  fantastically  shaped 
than  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  mir¬ 
rored  below.  The  earth  no  longer 
seems  a  hemisphere,  but  a  perfect  sym¬ 
metrical  globe  with  the  spectator  in  the 
centre,  floating  on  the  invisible  water 
like  a  disembodied  spirit.  I  have 
never  been  up  in  a  balloon,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  ballooning  can 
make  one  so  vividly  realize  what  must 
be  the  sensations  of  an  eagle  soaring 
with  outspread,  motionless  wings 
through  the  azure  ether.  However, 
Tahoe  does  not  nefcd  these  colored 
cloud  reflections  as  borrowed  plumes 
to  adorn  itself  with.  Its  own  varied 
and  everchanging  surface-colors  are 
equally  enchanting,  though  more  som¬ 
bre  and  melancholy.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  zones  of  color.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  sand,  coarse  as  bird  shot  and 
clean  as  the  water  itself,  and  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  hundred  yards  this 
sand  is  visible  as  we  row  into  the  lake, 
corrugated  by  the  waves  like  the  tiny 
furrows  in  the  palms  of  our  hands,  and 
giving  the  water  a  yellowish  tint. 
Farther  in,  it  becomes  blue,  gradually 
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shading  into  so  deep  a  hue  that  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  a  ship  with  a  cargo 
of  indigo  must  have  gone  down  here, 
and  feel  tempted  to  dip  a  pen  into  it 
to  see  if  it  will  do  to  write  with;  but 
dip  up  a  glassful,  and  it  is  as  clear  and 
colorless  as  if  it  had  just  spouted  from 
an  artesian  well,  and  as  cold.” 

Our  own  Utah  poetess,  Miss  Car¬ 
michael,  in  her  little  volume  published 
in  1866,  thus  describes  Lake  Tahoe 
from  a  poetical  standpoint: — 

Lake  Tahoe,  sweetest  lake  of  lakes! 

The  vision  of  thy  beauty  breaks 
With  startling  power  upon  the  eye! 

A  sheen  of  water  gleaming  high 
Above  the  tall  dark-pointed  pines: 

Apparently  thy  wave  inclines 
Toward  the  sun,  who  pauses  there 
To  dress  his  long,  bright  amber  hair; 

And  many  a  loose,  thick,  shining  tress 
Twines  round  thee  in  a  warm  caress; 

Nor  does  thy  bosom’s  picture  slight 
His  most  impassioned  glance  of  light; 

The  day,  whose  smile  thy  mirror  takes, 

Hath  named  thee  sweetest  lake  of  lakes. 


Lake  Tahoe,  sweetest  lake  of  lakes! 

The  crescent  moon  oft  overtakes 

And  tramples  on  the  soft  white  feet 

Of  day,  unwilling  to  retreat 

From  the  deep  tide  that  charms  its  sense 

By  a  heart- worship  so  intense: 

Oh,  pale  amethyst  gem  that  shines, 

Clasping  the  leafy  crown  that  twines 
The  proud  Sierra’s  cold,  pure  brow — 

Shine  on,  forever,  fair  as  now! 

Glow,  many-tinted  water,  glow! 

There  is  no  brighter  wave  below — 

The  night,  that  mournfully  forsakes, 

Hath  named  thee  sweetest  lake  of  lakes 

Lake  Tahoe,  sweetest  lake  of  lakes! 

A  thought  of  awe  intense  awakes 
Within  the  heart  that  lingers  where 
Thy  tranquil  bosom  slumbers  fair, 

Like  a  bright  tear  of  pitying  love, 

Wept  warm  from  heavens  that  lean  above, „ 
When  the  white  stars  come  out  to  see 
How  lovely  this  hushed  world  can  be; 

And  view,  with  tranced  and  wandering  eyes, 
Thee,  looking  upward  to  the  skies, 

So  beautiful,  they  half  forget 
That  earth  is  not  an  Eden  yet — 

I,  in  whose  dreams  thy  beauty  wakes, 

Have  named  thee  sweetest  lake  of  lakes. 


ONE  MANS  LUCK. 


When  Morris  Vaughn  wooed  my 
cousin  May  Willis,  everybody  frowned 
from  Uncle  and  Aunt  Willis  down  to  the 
merest  chance  acquaintance.  For  the 
Vaughns  were  an  unlucky  family. 
Everybody  said  so,  and  universal 
public  opinion  has  generally  some 
little  foundation  in  truth.  Morris  in¬ 
herited  nothing  from  father  or  grand¬ 
father  but  twenty  acres  of  the  meanest 
land  that  ever  tried  a  farmer’s  pa¬ 
tience,  a  miserable  farm  house  all  out 
of  repair  and  a  long  list  of  unpaid  ac¬ 
counts  which  the  heir  of  this  valuable 
estate  was  naturally  expected  to  settle. 
But  while  everybody  frowned,  nobody 
wondered,  for  Morris  Vaughn  was  one 


of  the  most  perfect  models  of  manly 
strength  and  comeliness  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  behold,  and,  by  dint 
of  up-hill  perseverance,  he  had  put 
into  his  handsome  head  a  fair  amount 
of  solid  information. 

Tall,  above  the  standard  six  feet, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  full  chest,  he 
could  out-walk,  out-run  and  out-jump 
any  young  man  in  Green  Hollow,  our 
village.  He  had  large  brown  eyes, 
curling  brown  hair,  a  milk-white  skin 
in  winter,  bronzed  to  a  rich  tint  in 
summer,  teeth  strong  and  even,  and 
good  features.  Strong  as  a  young 
Hercules,  he  was  gentle  as  a  woman, 
full  of  manly  vigor.  He  was  fond  o 
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reading,  and  had  a  tenacious  memory 
for  the  best  of  all  he  read.  Strictly 
temperate,  upright  and  industrious,  he 
was  still  under  the  ban,  the  son  of  an 
unlucky  family. 

His  mother  shared  with  him  the 
patrimony  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and, 
having  had.  as  she  said,  “a  run  of  ill- 
luck”  all  her  life,  had  subsided  into  a 
chronic  whine  and  listlessness  that 
would  have  driven  any  nature  less 
amiable  than  that  of  her  son  into  the 
same  shiftless  despair  that  had  ruined 
lather  and  grandfather. 

But  Morris  had  a  heart  sound  and 
sweet  to  the  core,  and  when  he  laid  it 
at  the  feet  ot  May  Willis,  she  wrapped 
it  closely  about  with  her  true  love,  and 
defied  ill-luck  to  separate  them.  She 
was  a  tall,  full  figured  girl  of  nineteen, 
healthy  and  strong,  without  any  great 
beauty,  but  comely  and  sweet-tem¬ 
pered.  But  Uncle  Willis  had  a  flour¬ 
ishing  farm,  a  snug  bank  account  and 
a  rasping  temper,  and  he  “wasn’t 
going  to  give  May  to  one  of  those  un¬ 
lucky  Vaughns  by  a  long  shot.” 

“Love  is  all  very  well,”  he  said,  in 
answer  to  the  pleadings  of  the  tender 
couple,  ‘  ‘but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  pot  boil.  I  would  not  give  fifty 
dollars  for  Vaughn’s  whole  place,  all 
rocks  and  stubble!” 

There  were  weary  months  of  such 
opposition,  May  loyally  obedient  to  her 
father,  but  faithfully  true  at  heart  to 
Morris;  and  while  affairs  were  in  this 
condition,  I  married  a  missionary 
minister,  and  went  with  him  to  Burmah, 
where,  after  twenty  years’  exile,  I  was 
left  a  widow,  and  returned  home. 

‘‘You’ll  drive  over  to  see  May 
Vaughn?”  my  sister  said  when  I  was 
sufficiently  rested  for  visiting. 

“May  Vaughn?  Oh,  Cousin  May 
Willis.  So  she  married  Morris.” 

“Why,  certainly!  My  letter  with 
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an  account  of  the  wedding  must  have 
been  one  of  the  many  you  lost.  They 
have  been  married — let  me  see — 
seventeen  years !  Grace  is  the  image  of 
her  mother,  and  Harry  looks  like  old 
Uncle  Willis.  There  are  five  children, 
all  well  grown.  The  youngest  must 
be  seven  or  eight.  But  you  will  see 
for  yourself.” 

“Where  are  they  living?” 

“On  the  Vaughn  place.” 

So  I  prepared  myself  for  a  sight  of 
the  tumble-down  house  and  rocky, 
starved-to-death  farm  I  remembered 
well.  My  sister  and  I  drove  on,  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  beauty  and  many  perfections 
of  the  Vaughn  children,  till  we  stood 
at  the  gateway  of  a  handsome  stone 
fence,  surrounding  acre  upon  acre  of 
land  filled  with  the  green  beauties  of 
July  farm -yards. 

In  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden  rose 
a  frame  cottage,  two  stories  high,  but 
very  long  and  wide,  surrouded  by 
porches,  over  which  hung  climbing 
branches  of  roses  and  morning-glories, 
•woodbine,  jessamine,  and  flowering 
vines  in  a  mass  of  beauty. 

“This  is  not  the  Vaughn  place?”  I 
said. 

“Indeed  it  is,”  said  a  cheery  voice, 
near  me,  and  I  turned  to  see  Morris 
Vaughn  coming  down  the  road  toward 
us;  “it  is  the  Vaughn  place,  and  you 
are  heartily  welcome.  Why,  you 
haven’t  altered  one  mite!  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere!” 

I  could  certainly  return  the  compli¬ 
ment,  for  at  forty-five  Morris  Vaughn 
was  still  as  exceptionally  handsome  as 
he  had  been  twenty  years  before. 

And  May  who  ran  out  at  the  sound 
of  voices  to  welcome  us  was  as  comely 
a  matron  as  could  be  found  the  world 
over.  Old  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  dead, 
but  a  group  of  lads  and  lassies  added 
their  welcome  to  that  of  their  parents. 
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“Well,”  Morris  said,  with  his 
cheery  laugh,  as  we  gathered  around 
a  bountifully  spread  tea-table,  “well, 
Cousin  Mollie,  as  you  say,  the  old 
place  is  changed.  But  it  is  twenty 
years  since  you  saw  it.” 

“True;  but  I  remember  it  for  twenty 
years  before  that.” 

“Yes,  yes.  You  know  that  the  old 
crones  say  that  luck  will  turn  in  a 
third  generation,  and  that  accounts 
for  it.” 

“Luck?”  I  said. 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  the  luckiest  man 
you  ever  heard  of.  First  of  all,  May 
loved  me.  Then,  as  Cousin  Mollie 
knows,  your  father  opposed  our  mar¬ 
riage  on  the  grounds  of  my  poverty. 
Well,  Mollie,”  turning  again  to  me, 
“I  just  made  up  my  mind  if  there  was 
,  anything  to  be  got  out  of  this  old  place 
but  weeds  and  thistles  I  would  find  it. 
All  through  the  hardest  winter  we  have 
had  for  years  I  dug  at  the  stones  and 
stubble,  piling  the  rocks  in  a  corner  of 
the  worst  patch  ot  land  on  the  farm, 
and  by  the  time  spring  came  I  had  a 
few  acres  ready  for  a  crop.  We  had 
starved  and  saved  for  the  price  of 
seed,  and  I  hired  a  man  to  help  me 
plow  and  plant.  Well,  Mollie,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  I  had  the  handsomest 
crop  of  corn  and  wheat  in  the  village. 
Wasn’t  that  luck?” 

“It  looks  to  me  something  like  the 
reward  of  industry,”  I  said,  quietly. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  pure  luck. 

I  realized  enough  on  that  crop  to  hire 
men  to  help  me  to  clear  the  rocks  and 
stumps  from  the  rest  of  the  place  and 
to  give  the  ground  a  thorough  turning 
over  and  laying  down,  so  that  by 
spring  I  had  it  all  ready  for  seed. 
That  year  I  did  so  well  that  Mr.  Willis 
promised  me  my  wife,  if  the  third  year 
was  as  successful.” 

“And  it  was?”  I  said. 


“Far  more  so.  I  went  to  the  city  in 
the  fall  and  procured  some  choice 
varieties  of  roots  and  seed,  and  made 
inquiries  that  resulted  in  buying  an 
improved  set  of  farming  implements  in 
the  spring.  And,  countryman  as  I 
was,  I  had  the  luck  to  obtain  what  I 
bargained  for.  That  was  luck!” 

“Close  scrutiny  of  the  goods,  sound 
judgment  and  a  clear  head  being 
counted  out,”  I  said,  gravely. 

“Hoping  now  to  bring  a  bride 
home,  I  employed  my  spare  time  in 
turning  my  heavy  crop  of  rocks  and 
stones  into  a  fence,  strongly  cemented 
and  well  put  together,  that  extends 
across  the  front  of  the  farm,  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway;  and  mother 
chippered  up  a  bit,  and  helped  me  to 
put  the  old  house  in  order.  My  am¬ 
bition  did  not  rise  to  the  grandeur  of 
a  new  house  till  May  had  been  my 
wife  for  five  years,  and  the  farm  was 
paying  well.  You  see,  I  was  very 
particular  about  my  seed,  and  I  took 
the  best  agricultural  newspaper  and 
studied  it,  so  that  everything  I  raised 
brought  the  highest  market-price,  for 
my  luck  held  on  fast  and  firm. 

“Still  all  luck!”  I  said. 

“All  luck!  May  had  her  dairy  and 
poultry-yard,  and  such  luck  as  she 
had  with  butter,  eggs  and  chickens 
you  never  heard  of.” 

"That  was  all  luck,  too,  Mollie,” 
my  sister  said.  “I  have  heard  it  said 
a  hundred  times  that  it  did  beat  all, 
the  luck  May  Vaughn  had  with  chick¬ 
ens,  geese  and  turkeys,  and  the  way 
her  butter  always  did  turn  out.  You 
understand  that  she  kept  her  dairy 
like  a  parlor,  having  everything  sweet 
and  fresh,  led  her  poultry  on  sweet, 
wholesome  food,  and  guarded  them  l 
carefully  against  all  bad  weather,  had 
fresh  water  in  plenty  everywhere  it  was  ; 
needed,  and  sorted  her  eggs  herself. 
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Of  course,  all  this  care  was  nothing, 
and  the  superiority  of  May’s  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry  was  all  luck.” 

“We  built  our  house  very  slowly,” 
Morris  said,  ‘‘for  we  determined  to 
have  it  substantial  and  comfortable, 
and  I  put  my  own  leisure  time  into 
such  parts  of  it  as  I  understood,  em¬ 
ploying  only  skilled  men  for  the  rest, 
as  I  could  pay  them.  For  having 
cleared  the  place  ot  debt  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  keep  out  of  owing  any  man  a 
penny  since.” 

‘‘That  was  luck,  too?” 

‘‘Like  the  rest!  For,  Cousin  Mollie, 
this  is  how  the  matter  stands.  For 
two  generations,  this  place  ran  down 
steadily,  the  fortunes  of  the  Vaughns 
declined  gradually,  and  the  owners, 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt, 
stood  by  despondent  and  idle,  watch¬ 
ing  ruin  as  it  crept  nearer  and  nearer 
their  home.  If  a  crop  failed,  they 
moaned,  and  took  no  pains  to  find  the 
cause.  If  a  ratter  fell,  it  lay  where  it 
dropped,  or  was  propped  up  by  a 
makeshift.  If  the  roof  leaked,  tubs 
were  put  to  catch  the  water.  If  a 
fence  deep)  ed,  it  was  left  to  drop  apart. 
But  it  was  ill-luck.  Ever  since  I  could 
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speak,  I  heard  of  the  ill-luck  of  the 
Vaughns,  and  I  grew  to  manhood  under 
the  doleful  prophecy  that  I  could  never 
prosper  because  of  the  ill-luck  of  the 
family.  When  I  was  my  own  master, 
I  resolved  to  put  a  spoke  in  this  wheel 
of  ill-luck  that  was  rolling  over  the 
place,  and  I  made  it  of  industry,  hope, 
perseverance  and  love ,  and  the  wheel 
turned  for  me  and  rolled  out  the  un¬ 
productive  acres  into  as  good  farm-land 
as  any  about  here.  But  ask  any  one 
in  the  village,  any  one  that  ever  heard 
of  a  Vaughn,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  ‘it  is  curious  how  the  luck  turned 
when  Morris  took  the  place.  Why, 
he  has  had  a  steady  run  of  good  luck, 
same  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
of  bad  luck.’  I,”  said  Morris,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  blooming  faces  around  his 
table,  ‘  ‘hope  to  leave  my  children  the 
same  ingredients  for  the  compounding 
of  good  luck  that  have  made  the 
prosperity  of  their  parents.” 

And  if  the  speech  may  sound  a  little 
self- vaunting  and  conceited,  no  one 
could  blame  Morris,  looking  at  the 
proof  of  his  assertion  in  his  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  one  mari  s  luck. 


'THE  CULTURE  OF  CHARACTER. 


It  is  natural  that  men  should  ad¬ 
mire  genius.  It  is  so  mysterious  in 
its  essence,  so  inexplicable  in  its 
methods,  and  occasionally  so  magical 
in  its  results,  that  it  captivates  the  im¬ 
agination  and  so  bewilders  judgment 
that  we  are  inclined  to  overestimate  its 
value.  Young  men  especially  are  apt 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  intellect.  In 
reality,  the  masters  and  leaders  of  men 


have  usually  been  superior  to  their 
fellows  in  the  sturdier  traits  of  manhood 
rather  than  in  pure  intellect. 

If  two  men  live  and  work  together, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  one  of  them  will 
sooner  or  later  come  to  exercise  a 
dominant  influence  over  the  other;  but 
in  such  a  case  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  subjugated  mind  is  brighter 
and  better  stored  with  learning  than 
the  conquering  mind.  The  explana- 
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tion  is  that  the  world  leans  on  charac¬ 
ter.  Steadfastness,  calm,  self-control, 
courage,  are  qualities  which,  though 
they  may  not  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men, 
will  always  attract  confidence  and 
secure  a  following.  They  are  qualities 
that  enable  their  possessor  to  make  a 
fortune  or  achieve  a  great  career. 

Business  men,  for  instance,  under¬ 
stand  very  well  that  it  is  what  one 
saves  rather  than  what  one  makes  that 
assures  wealth.  But  who  is  it  that 
saves  money?  It  is  he  who  is  strong 
enough  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the 
future,  who  has  the  fortitude  to  endure 
a  self-imposed  privation  and  the  man¬ 
hood  to  resist  temptation.  Character 
does  not  work.  It  is  so  in  every  field. 
Everywhere  victory  begins  at  home, 
and  self-denial  and  self-conquest  pre¬ 
cede  and.  prepare  the  way  for  triumph 
over  the  world. 

If  one  loves  to  read,  if  his  quick  and 
sympathetic  mind  is  interested  in  many 
things,  the  danger  is  that  he  will  fall 
into  a  habit  of  miscellaneous  and  in¬ 
discriminate  reading,  fatal  to  thorough¬ 
ness  in  any  one  department.  He  who 
would  master  a  profession  or  a  science 
must  begin  by  giving  up  a  great  deal 
that  he  would  like  to  know.  He  must 
say,  “This  thing  I  will  know,  and, 
therefore,  that  thing  I  cannot  know.” 
Self-denial  and  persistence  are  here 
again  the  secrets  of  success;  but  those 
traits  are  of  the  very  fibre  of  education. 

The  sober  faculty  of  judgment  is 
certainly  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life;  but  it  is  a 
faculty  which  is  made  up  as  much  of 
character  as  of  intellect.  Men,  as  a 
rule,  are  too  much  inclined  to  overlook 
the  reaction  of  character  upon  intellect, 
the  safe  man  is  he  who  walks  in  the 
path  of  duty,  the  strong  man  is  he  who 
clothes  himself  with  the  strength  of 
principle. 


The  grandest  characters  have  an 
affinity  for  right  and  truth.  They 
succeed  because  they  depend  upon 
something  stronger  than  any  mere 
device  of  the  intellect  or  any  expedient 
suggested  by  the  exigencies  of  a  mo¬ 
ment.  They  may  suffer  temporary 
defeat;  but  they  follow  theguiding  light 
of  principle  with  a  faith  which  is  wis¬ 
dom.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
sophistry  in  temptations  to  self-indul¬ 
gence;  and  the  brighter  the  intellect 
the  more  ingeniously  will  it  plead  the 
cause  of  error.  What  we  call  the 
faculty  of  judgment  is  at  its  best 
simply  a  clear  vision  of  the  eternal 
veracities  which  persist  through  all 
history  and  finally  crush  all  opposition 
because  they  are  fundamental  and 
fixed  necessities. 

Character  is  a  source  of  inspiration. 
M  hen  John  Stuart  Mill  was  some  14 
years  of  age  he  visited  France  for  l he 
first  time  and  spent  a  year  in  that 
country.  He  was  already  a  scholar  of 
considerable  learning,  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  foreign  land  was  probably 
more  valuable  to  him  than  it  would 
have  been  to  a  less  precocious  youth. 
He  says  in  his  autobiography:  “But 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  many 
advantages  which  I  owed  to  this 
episode  in  my  education  was  that  of 
having  breathed  for  a  whole  year  the 
free  and  genial  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
tinental  life.  This  advantage  was  not 
the  less  real,  though  I  could  not  esti¬ 
mate,  nor  even  consciously  feel  it. 
Having  so  little  experience  of  English 
life,  and  the  few  people  I  knew  being 
mostly  such  as  had  public  objects,  ofa 
lar^eand  personally  disinterested  kind, 
at  heart,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  low 
moral  tone  of  what,  in  England,  is 
called  society;  the  habit  of,  not  indeed 
professing,  but  taking  for  granted  in 
every  mode  of  implication,  that  con- 
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duct,  is,  of  course,  always  directed  to¬ 
ward  low  and  petty  objects;  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  high  feeling  which  manifests 
itself  by  sneering  depreciation  of  all 
demonstrations  of  them,  and  by  gene¬ 
ral  abstinence  (except  among  a  few  of 
the  stricter  religionists)  from  professing 
high  principles  of  action  at  all,  except 
in  those  preordained  cases  in  which 
such  profession  is  put  on  as  part  of  the 
costume  and  the  formalities  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  .  .  .  Neither  could  I  then 
appreciate  the  general  culture  of  the 
understanding,  which  results  from  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  feelings,  and  is 
thus  carried  down  into  the  most  un¬ 


educated  classes  of  several  countries 
on  the  Continent,  in  a  degree  not 
equalled  in  England  among  the  so- 
called  educated,  except  where  an  un¬ 
usual  tenderness  of  conscience  leads  to 
a  habitual  exercise  of  the  intellect  on 
questions  of  right  and  wrong.” 

We  quote  this  passage  not  to  in¬ 
dorse  an  Englishman’s  stricture  upon 
English  society,  but  to  show  how,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  great  student,  charac¬ 
ter  and  intellectual  culture  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  related.  The  love  of  beauty, 
of  honor  and  duty,  and  the  sentiment 
of  philantrophy,  stimulate  the  intellect 
and  supply  it  with  noble  ends. 


JEFFERSON  AS  A  SCIENTIST. 


In  “The  Origin  of  the  National 
Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions 
of  the  United  States,”  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Brown 
Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  it  is  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  Washington  was  far  more  than 
a  rule-of-thumb  planter.  He  was  a 
scientific  agriculturist.  His  correspon  - 
dence  with  Young,  Sinclair  and  Ander¬ 
son  ‘‘show  him  to  have  been  a  close 
student  of  physical  geography  and 
climatology.  ’  ’  With  his  own  hands  he 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  best-  informed  farmers  ofNew  York, 
New  lersev,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  asking  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  methods  of  agriculture, 
and  this  may  be  considered  “a  worthy 
beginning  of  the  great  library  of 
agricultural  science  which  has  since 
emanated  from  the  government  press.” 
In  1791  the  Hessian  fly  played  havoc 
with  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Middle 


States,  and  in  1791  Washington  wrote 
a  letter  to  Arthur  Young  in  regard  to 
it.  When  Napoleon  was  before  Mos¬ 
cow  in  his  Russian  campaign,  he  laid 
down  the  laws  for  French  comedy. 
It  was  in  the  camps  at  Cambridge  in 
1775  that  Maj.  Blodgett  complained 
to  the  commander-in-chief  ‘‘of  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  colleges  from 
the  conduct  of  the  militia  quartered 
therein.  Washington  then  said  to 
Gen .  Greene,  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  after  the  war  a  national  university 
might  be  in  order:  ‘Young  man,  you 
are  a  prophet,  inspired  to  speak  of  what 
I  am  confident  will  one  day  be  realized.  ’ 
He  then  detailed  to  the  company  his 
impression  that  all  North  America 
would  one  day  be  united;  he  said  that 
a  Col.  Byrd  of  Virginia  was  the  first 
man  who  had  pointed  out  the  best 
central  seat  [for  the  capital  city]  near 
the  present  spot,  or  about  the  Falls  of 
the  Potomac.  ”  It  was  the  federal  city , 
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and  the  national  university  to  be  placed 
there,  that  absorbed  Washington’s 
thoughts. 

Madison,  in  1788,  with  Rush,  pro¬ 
posed  a  national  university  of  superb 
form,  and  Blodgett,  in  his  “Econom¬ 
ica,”  urges  the  founding  of  a  national 
university.  What  Washington  did 
with  Lee,  Huntington  and  Pickering 
was  to  select  West  Point  as  a  suitable 
place  for  a  military  academy,  and  later 
on  it  was  established.  In  1790,  before 
both  houses  assembled,  Washington 
gave  one-third  of  his  opening  speech 
to  the  promotion  of  intellectual  objects, 
“science,  literature  and  art,”  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  in  his  words  the  con¬ 
ception  of  some  kind  of  a  patent  office, 
for  the  “effectual  encouragement  to  be 
given  to  the  introduction  of  new  and 
useful  inventions  from  abroad  as  well 
as  to  the  skill  and  genius  found  at 
home.”  Dr.  Goode  shows  how  great 
was  Jefferson’s  interest  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  how  he  gave  all  the  patents 
from  1790  to  1793  his  personal  consid¬ 
eration.  He  showed  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  promiscuous  granting 
of  exclusive  privileges  as  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  that  they  would  be  pernicious  in  their 
effects.  In  time  this  Patent  Office  be¬ 
came  a  vast  storage  room  for  natural 
products,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  National  Museum. 

What  Dr.  Goode  brings  into  promi¬ 
nence  are  the  services  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  more  than  any  one  else,  rendered 
to  American  science.  He  had  all  the 
instincts  of  a  philosophical  collector. 
Just  before  his  inauguration  as  Vice- 
President  he  read  a  memoir  on  the 
fossilized  bones  of  some  large  quad¬ 
ruped  before  the  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society,  of  which  he  was  presi¬ 
dent.  His  illustrations  were  the  actual 
specimens  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Jefferson,  as  President,  represented, 


perhaps,  the  highest  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  of  an  American  of  his  day. 
When  somebody  wrote  him  on  various 
subjects,  his  reply  was:  “Your  first 
fetter  gives  me  information  in  the  line 
of  natural  history,  and  the  second 
promises  political  news;  the  first  is  my 
passion,  the  last  is  my  duty,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  are  desirable.”  When  a 
gloomy  period  of  American  history 
arose  in  the  Burr  troubles,  Jefferson 
calmed  his  mind  by  discussing  with 
Dr.  Wistar  the  character  of  the  bones 
of  a  mammoth  found  just  then  in  New 
York.  While  all  the  press  thundered 
at  him  about  the  embargo,  he  was 
“carrying  on  his  geological  studies. 
Under  his  direction  upward  of  300 
specimens  of  fossil  bones  had  been 
brought  from  the  famous  Big  Bone 
Licks  and  spread  in  one  of  the  large 
unfurnished  rooms  of  the  presidential 
mansion.”  The  very  beginning  of 
paleontological  research  in  America 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  Jefferson,  be¬ 
cause,  at  his  own  expense,  he  had  the 
first  explorations  made  on  the  Ohio. 

Who  can  tell  precisely  when  the 
seeds  were  dropped,  which,  germinat¬ 
ing  in  a  generous  soil,  blossomed  and 
had  fruitage?  There  was  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury’s  grandfather,  a  co¬ 
lonial  schoolmaster  of  Walker  Parish, 
Albemarle  College,  Virginia,  who  had 
as  pupils  “three  boys  who  afterward 
became  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.”  Dr.  Goode  describes 
this  old  divine  as  one  who  gave  “the 
week  to  contemplative  thought  and  to 
his  school,  and  Sunday  to  service  in 
the  sanctuary.”  As  early  as  1756  he 
was  dazzled  by  the  rising  glory  of  the 
new  country.  He  speculated  on  what 
must  be  the  configuration  of  those 
great  rivers  and  those  mountain  chains 
lying  far  beyond  in  the  unknown  West. 
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Perhaps  at  this  school  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  first  acquired  his  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits.  It  is  positive  that  later  on, 
reasoning  on  a  basis  of  sound  physical 
geography  as  imparted  by  his  school¬ 


master,  Jefferson  first  had  search 
made  in  that  vast  expanse  of  land 
which  he  knew  was  washed  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine . 

ZYMOTIC  DISEASES . 


1. 

[In  this  article  little  claim  is  made  to  original 
investigation.  While  the  outline  is  quite 
largely  taken  from  my  laboratory  notes  made 
from  actual  observation,  I  have  filled  in  with 
facts  drawn  from  all  available  sources. 

The  illustrations  are  original  and  were 
drawn  from  actual  observation] 

In  generations  before  ours,  one 
great  discovery  or  invention  was  quite 
sufficient  to  give  a  name  to  the  epoch, 
and  to  fix  its  place  in  history,  but  in 
our  day  inventions  and  discoveries  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  the 
historian  of  the  future,  who  writes  of 
the  present,  will  not  be  able  to  desig¬ 
nate  our  age  as  the  time  of  any  one 
special  discovery  or  invention. 

The  same  generation  that  has  seen 
the  practical  utilization  of  the  telephone, 
has  also  seen  the  electric  street  car 
displace  and  replace  the  mule- drawn 
car  of  the  past. 

A  plan  by  means  of  which  packages 
are  safely  and  quickly  transmitted  by 
electricity  from  one  place  to  another 
followed  hard  after  the  electric  street 
car,  and  soon  a  well  regulated  system 
of  telpherage  will  be  deemed  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  every  city.  W e  have  seen  electric 
lights  pass  from  an  experiment  per¬ 
formed  only  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
physicist,  to  the  condition  of  being  a 
necessity  in  every  well  ordered  city, 
and  being  common  in  most  enterprising 
towns. 


Our  generation  has  seen  the  inven¬ 
tion,  I  had  almost  said  the  perfection, 
of  the  Corliss  engine. 

We  have  seen  our  wonderful  mail 
service  spring  into  being. 

We  have  seen  equatorical  Africa 
changed  from  an  unknown  wilderness 
into  a  mighty  state,  the  future  home  of 
a  cultured  and  highly  civilized  people . 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  al¬ 
most  endlessly  multiplied,  but,  with 
one  exception,  I  forbear  to  mention 
others.  This  exception  constitutes  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  is  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  I  apologise  only 
for  the  imperfect  way  in  which  I  treat 
it,  not  for  the  subject  itself.  I  refer  to 
the  subject  of  Zymotic  Diseases  or 
those  diseases  which  result  from  the 
growth  of  living  organisms  in  the  body 
of  the  patient. 

These  living  organisms  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  microbes,  and 
they  are  the  most  minute  living  beings 
which  the  microscope  enables  us  to  see 
distinctly  enough  to  study  their  organ¬ 
ization. 

With  a  very  few  possible  exceptions 
they  are  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
or  even  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens. 

To  study,  successfully,  their  forms 
and  structure,  requires  the  most  power¬ 
ful  microscopes  that  modern  skill  can 
produce. 

The  word  microbe  is  of  such  recent 
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origin  that  it  is  found  only  in  the 
latest  dictionaries.  It  is  a  term  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  French  surgeon 
Sedillot. 

Those  naturalists  who  have  studied 
the  most  minute  living  beings,  have 
always  been  unable  to  decide  whether 
a  given  form  was  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  origin.  There  can  be  no  such 
doubt  when  we  consider  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

No  one  is  in  danger  of  mistaking  a 
cow  for  a  cabbage,  or  a  turkey  for  a 
turnip. 

The  lower  representatives  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
so  much  alike  that  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  naturalist  is  baffled  when  he  tries 
to  determine  to  which  kingdom  they 
belong. 

The  animals  which  constitute  the 
order  Zoophita  or  animal  plafnts,  have, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  structure  so 
like  vegetable  forms,  that  it  led  for  a 
long  time  to  their  being  regarded  as 
plants. 

Many  of  them  are  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  to  rocks,  as  if  by 
actual  roots,  and  when  they  are  super¬ 
ficially  examined,  their  movements  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  which  some 
species  of  true  plants  produce,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mimosa  and  balsam. 

Many  of  the  lowrer  plants  belonging 
to  the  groups  of  algae  and  fungi  live 
in  the  water  without  being  fixed  by  the 
roots.  Many,  during  a  part  of  their 
existence,  are  more  or  less  animated 
by  apparent  motion,  so  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  even  with  the  best  microscopes  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  beings 
which  are  known  as  Infusoria,  and 
which  are  true  animals. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  boundary 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  remain  indefinite,  and  that 
many  of  those  microscopic  organisms 


we  are  about  to  consider  may  be 
assigned  indifferently  to  either  of  the 
kingdoms. 

A  truer  view  would  probably  be  to 
consider  the  two  kingdoms  as  branches 
from  a  common  trunk,  in  which  case  the 
microbes  would  represent  that  trunk. 

Microbes  play  a  very  important  part 
in  nature. 

They  are  found  everywhere;  every 
species  of  plant  has  its  special  para¬ 
sitic  microbes. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants.  It  is  said  that  the  grape¬ 
vine,  alone,  is  attacked  by  more  than 
one  hundred  species. 


Microbes  which  produce  vinegar. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  of 
these  minute  forms  of  life  are  injurious 
or  even  useless.  One  of  their  offices 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  to  change 
organic  into  inorganic  matter.  An 
animal  or  plant  dies,  and  the  dead 
matter  is  quickly  seized  by  millions  of 
microbes,  and  changed  by  them  from 
something  breathing  out  rank  poison 
to  inert  and  harmless  inorganic  matter. 

All  fermented  liquors  are  produced 
by  microbe  ferments.  It  is  the  mi¬ 
crobes  in  yeast  which  causes  bread  to 
rise,  and  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits  and 
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plants  to  first  become  alcoholic  and 
then  acid  or  vinegar. 

These  microbes  are  useful,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  deeply  injurious. 
I  refer  to  those  whose  action  produces 
disease  in  men  and  animals. 

The  spores  or  seeds  of  these  mi¬ 
crobes  are  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food 
we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink,  so  they 
readily  gain  access  to  the  interior  ot 
our  bodies.  As  they  are  the  invisible 
agents  of  life  and  death,  and  as  we  are 
in  daily  contact  with  them,  their  study 
does  not  alone  concern  the  physician 
and  the  teacher  of  hygiene,  but  they 
are  a  proper  subject  of  investigation 
for  every  intelligent  person. 

Until  recently  we  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  these  mi¬ 
crobes,  before  they  found  their  way 
into  the  animal  body.  Recent  inves¬ 
tigations  have  demonstrated  that  they 
live  in  damp  soil  and  water,  and  that 
here  they  multiply  in  almost  limitless 
numbers;  but  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  either  from  evaporation  or  artificial 
drainage,  all  of  these  algae,  as  these 
microbes  are  called,  undergo  a  won¬ 
derful  change.  The  whole  body  begins 
a  strange  process  of  subdivision,  and 
this  is  continued  until  the  body  is  re¬ 
solved  into  single  cells.  These  cells 
are  very  small  and  extremely  light. 
They  are  called  spores,  and  under 
proper  conditions  they  germinate  and 
by  their  growth  reproduce  the  original 
form.  In  other  words  they  act  as 
seeds. 

Owing  to  their  lightness,  as  soon  as 
they  become  dry,  they  are  readily 
carried  away  by  the  slightest  breeze, 
and  are  borne  to  an  indefinite  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  spores  thus  carried  are  some¬ 
times  called  air-germs.  Most  of  these 
air-germs  undoubtedly  perish,  but 
those  which  chance  to  encounter  some 


proper  medium,  which  must  be  moist 
and  warm,  like  the  mouth  or  lungs  of 
some  animal,  immediately  begin  to 
grow,  thereby  producing  some  dis¬ 
ease.  Of  course  while  in  the  body  all 
of  their  growth  takes  place  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  body  thus  infected. 

From  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
these  disease  germs  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  half-dried  swamps,  the  frequently 
overflowed  lands  along  rivers,  great  ex¬ 
cavations  like  canals  and  newly  broken 
raw  prairie,  become  the  sources  of  many 
contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.  In 
all  of  these  places  spores,  in  a  dry  or 
nearly  dry  state,  are  to  be  found,  which 
are  diffused  through  the  air,  ready  to 
infect  those  to  whom  they  may  be 
wafted . 

Soil  which  has  remained  undisturbed 
for  a  long  time  becomes  impregnated 
with  dormant  spores,  which  have  been 
washed  in,  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
by  the  rain. 

These  may  retain  their  vitality  for 
years  awaiting  circumstances  favorable 
to  their  development.  As  these  germs 
are  everywhere  present,  a  knowledge 
of  their  modes  of  growth  may  often  aid 
us  in  foreseeing  and  taking  measures 
to  prevent  epidemic  diseases. 

The  new  branch  of  science  springing 
from  the  investigation  of  germ  epi¬ 
demics  is  called  Micrography,  from  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  microscope  is 
necessarily  involved. 

Atmospheric  germs  are  collected  for 
study  on  slides  of  glass  coated  with 
pure  glycerine. 

It  is  found  that  mould  spores  are  most 
numerous  in  June;  they  slowly  decrease 
in  numbers  until  December,  in  which 
month  they  reach  the  minimum.  They 
slowly  increase  until  the  maximum 
is  again  reached  in  June.  In  winter  the 
average  nnmber  of  spores  for  each  cubic 
yard  is  said  to  be  nearly  7,000,  while 
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in  June  the  number  reaches  35,000. 
Moist  weather  is  unfavorable  to  spores 
remaining  in  the  air,  as  they  absorb 
moisture  and  thus  becoming  heavy 
settle  to  the  ground  or  on  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Summer  storms  free  the 
air  from  germs  lor  only  a  very  short 
time. 

Filteen  or  twenty  hours  alter  a  storm 
the  germs  are  frequently  five  to  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  they  were  just 
before  the  storm. 

Common  experience  convinces  us 
that  household  provisions  mould 
much  more  readily  just  alter  a  storm, 
than  before. 

The  microbes  of  malignant  diseases 
are  much  more  difficult  to  study  than 
the  spores  of  moulds,  because  of 
their  smaller  size  and  greater  trans¬ 
parency.  In  order  to  study  them  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success  it 
is  necessary  to  stain  them. 

Water  obtained  from  whatever  natu¬ 
ral  source  is  much  richer  in  microbes 
than  is  the  air.  Even  spring  waters, 
coming  from  deep  underground,  con¬ 
tains  them,  thus  showing  that  they  ex¬ 
ist  deep  in  the  earth.  The  microbes 
of  water  are  best  stained  for  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  weak  solution  of  osmic 
acid. 

Pasteur  has  conclusively  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  presence  of  microbes  in  the 
soil.  Earth  was  collected  from  places 
near  which  animals  dying  from  infect¬ 
ious  diseases  had  been  buried,  and  the 
presence  of  microbes  proved  both  by 
the  microscope  and  by  the  fact  that 
animals  innoculated  with  the  soil  soon 
had  the  diseases  from  which  those 
buried  near  the  source  of  the  soil  had 
died. 

The  fact  that  living  microbe  spores 
are  found  in  natural  chalk  is  deeply 
interesting,  as  it  proves  that  the  spores 
may  lie  in  a  dormant  condition  for  an 


almost  unlimited  time  and  still  retain 
their  vitality.  This  discovery  may,  in 
the  future,  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  life  on  our 
planet. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  mi¬ 
crobes  in  the  air  we  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  not  only  in  the 
mouth  but  in  all  parts  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal. 

Most  of  them  are  harmless  so  long 
as  the  epidermal  covering  of  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  digestive  canal  is 
unbroken.  No  microbes  are  found  in 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  person,  but  the 


Microbes  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  person 
in  perfect  health. 


least  lesion  of  the  mucous  lining 
is  sufficient  to  introduce  them  into  the 
circulation.  This  was  first  demonstra¬ 
ted  on  some  sheep,  which  were  fed 
with  food  known  to  contain  the  mi¬ 
crobes  of  a  fatal  disease;  no  deaths  re¬ 
sulted  until  some  thistles  and  bearded 
grain  were  added  to  their  food,  thus 
causing  wounds  in  their  mouths 
through  which  the  microbes  were  en¬ 
abled  to  enter  their  circulation.  This 
change  of  diet  was  at  once  followed  by 
large  numbers  of  the  sheep  dying . 

As  long  as  the  number  of  the  mi- 
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crobes  in  the  body  is  small  they  seem 
to  do  little  harm,  and  to  soon  perish, 
but  when  the  number  is  large  the  or¬ 
ganism  has  not  the  power  to  destroy 
them,  and  they  soon  impair  the  health 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  most  serious  diseases. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  perfect 
health,  as  many  as  300,000  germs  may 
be  introduced  into  the  system  each  day 
by  respiration.  Under  certain  circum¬ 


stances  these  may  give  rise  to  various 
diseases,  of  which  thrush  or  aphthoe  is 
one  of  the  mildest.  Dr.  Sternberg  of  the 
U.  S.  army  says:  “When  I  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  microscopic  examination  of 
foul  river  water  at  New  Orleans,  I 
used  to  find  in  my  own  mouth  almost 
all  of  the  organisms  which  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  putrefying  liquid  I  was  ex¬ 
amining.” 


University  of  Deseret , 

Jan.  yth,  1891. 


(  To  be  concluded  next  month. 


FALSE  PROMISE. 


ain't  thou  the  infant  Christ,”  the 
abbot  said; 

And  to  the  youthful  artist  forth 
they  brought 

A  lovely  child;  angels  a  fairer  head 
’Mid  heavenly  cherubim  had 
vainly  sought; 

\  Ere  long,  immortal,  on  the  canvas 


1kZ-‘v  Shone  that  sweet  face  of  innocent 
delight. 

From  his  pure  brow  celestial  radi¬ 
ance  beamed; 

Beneath  his  eyes  the  sinful  heart 
grew  dumb, 

Such  loving,  tender  eyes,  that  ever 
‘it  seemed 

Wondering,  yet  prescient  of  the  grief  to 
come. 

Within  those  thoughtful  depths  one  yet  might 
trace 

The  promise  of  the  race. 


Long  years  had  passed,  the  artist  famous 
grown, 

With  deeper  knowledge,  had  expressed  the 
wish 

To  paint  that  last  sad  supper,  where  is  shown 
The  fell  betrayer’s  fingers  in  the  dish. 

As  one  the  Judas  fit  to  represent, 

A  murderer,  chained,  was  from  the  galleys 
sent. 

Sullen  he  stood,  while  from  his  furtive  eye 
Gleamed  all  the  evil  passion  of  the  soul: 

Shuddering,  the  painter  wrought,  regretfully; 
Thoughts  of  that  earlier  labor  o’er  him 
stole, 

When,  as  the  sin-seamed  features  he  did 
trace, 

Aghast,  he  saw  it  was  the  self-same  face. 


A  child  to  you  is  born,  before  life’s  mystery 
Pause  and  be  dumb.  Ye  know  not  what  may 
be. 


LARGE  SHIPS  OE  TIIE  ANCIENTS. 


We  moderns  are  justly  proud  of  the 
wonderful  and  magnificent  specimens 
of  naval  architecture  that  crowd  the 
great  ports  of  the  world.  If  there  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun,  a  first 
class  ocean  steamer,  it  is  believed,  is 
that  rarity.  In  our  conceit  we  recall 
only  the  galleys  and  triremes  of  the 
ancients,  that  scarce  ever  ventured  be¬ 
yond  the  coast  line,  and  the  small 
barks  in  which  Columbus  and  those 
that  iollowed  him  conquered  a  new 
world  and  gave  commerce  its  greatest 
field.  But  the  ancients  built  many 
goodly  sized  craft  and  made  luxury  a 
study  on  some  of  them.  That  much 
controverted  craft,  the  ark,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  bigness.  Her  tonnage  is 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand 
tons,  smaller  it  is  true  than  that  of  the 
Great  Eastern.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Lindsay  thinks  that  she  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  raft  of  stupendous  size,  having  up¬ 
on  it  a  structure  resembling  a  huge 
warehouse.  As  no  means  of  propulsion 
were  necessary  this  description  may  be 
correct.  The  cargo,  however,  was 
unique  and  probably  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  ever  carried.  The 
description  of  the  ark,  as  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  makes  the  vessel  about  450 
feet  in  length,  75  feet  in  breadth  and 
45  feet  in  depth,  proportions  similar  to 
those  now  in  use  to-day  for  great 
vessels . 

But  as  the  agnostic  is  not  sure  that 
this  life  boat  of  the  human  race  ever 
existed,  and  as  the  materialist  is  sure 
she  never  was  built,  let  us  take  for 
example  of  big  ancient  vessels  some 
other  craft  vouched  for  upon  the 
authority  of  profane  and  not  sacred 
writers.  The  Egyptians,  fond  of 
large  things  and  big  dimensions,  made 
the  big  tonnage  vessels  of  ancient 


times.  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  would 
have  appreciated  the  Great  Eastern. 
He  was  fond  of  building  big  boats. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  420 
feet  long,  57  feet  broad,  and  72  feet 
deep  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
stern.  This  vessel  had  four  rudders, 
or  what  some  would  call  steering  oars, 
as  they  were  not  fastened,  each  45 
feet  long.  She  carried  4,000  rowers, 
besides  3,000  mariners,  a  large  body 
of  servants  under  her  decks,  and 
stores  and  provisions.  Her  oars 
were  57  feet  long  and  the  handles  were 
weighed  with  lead.  There  were  2,000 
rowers  on  a  side,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  these  were  divided  into  five  banks. 
That  this  extraordinary  vessel  ever  put 
to  sea  is  doubted,  but  that  she  was 
launched  and  used  at  times,  if  only  for 
display,  several  historians  are  agreed. 
Another  “ship,”  the  Thalamegus, 
built  for  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  said 
to  have  been  300  feet  long,  40  feet 
broad  and  60  feet  deep.  This  was  a 
far  more  magnificent  vessel  than  any 
previous  one.  An  Alexandrian  his¬ 
torian,  Catlixehus,  in  describing  her 
speaks  of  her  having  colonnades, 
marble  stairs  and  gardens. 

Another  great  vessel,  historical  by 
reason  of  its  size,  is  one  built  by  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse.  Her  dimensions 
are  estimated  to  be  large  from  the 
description  of  her  cargo  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  her  decks  and  houses.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  been  sheathed  with 
lead,  and  accomplished  at  least  one 
successful  voyage.  A  full  description 
of  her  would  read  somewhat  like  that 
of  one  of  our  Long  Island  Sound  or 
Hudson  River  steam  boats.  She  had 
three  entrances,  the  lowest  leading  to 
the  hold,  the  second  to  the  eating 
rooms  and  the  third  appropriated  to 
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the  soldiers.  There  were  thirty  rooms, 
each  having-  four  couches,  lor  the 
soldiers;  and  there  were  three  more 
cabins,  each  having  three  couches. 
The  floors  of  all  these  rooms  were  laid 
in  stone  mosaic  work.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  cypress  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  dedicated  to  Venus.  The  main¬ 
mast  was  composed  of  a  single  tree, 
and  the  vessel  carried  four  wooden  and 
eight  iron  anchors.  As  a  freight 
carrier  she  would  rival  the  largest  of 
our  ocean  tramps.  It  is  recorded  that 
one  or  two  of  the  launches  belonging 
to  her  would  carry  about  eighty  tons. 
This  vessel  is  said  to  have  carried 
“sixty  thousand  measures  of  corn,  ten 
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thousand  jars  of  Sicilian  salt  fish, 
twenty  thousand  talents’  weight  of 
wool,  and  of  other  cargo  twenty  thous¬ 
and  talents,  all  of  which  was  in  addition 
to  the  provision  required  for  the  crew-.’’ 
These  are  the  notably  big  vessels  of 
ancient  times,  but  the  supposition  is 
that  as  rulers,  whether  king  or  peo¬ 
ple,  were  as  emulous  in  tho^e  days  as 
these,  other  big  craft  were  also  built. 
From  the  foregoing  description  the 
thought  is  suggested  that  the  first 
designers  of  our  own  river  steamboats 
may  have  heard  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Syracusan  vessels  and  taken  a  hint 
from  them  in  building  floating  palaces. 


DEATHS  FROM  STRANGE  CAUSES. 


Homer  actually  died  of  a  broken 
heart  from  disappointment  through 
not  guessing  a  riddle,  and  Anacreon 
was  choked  with  a  grape-stone.  Soph¬ 
ocles,  according  to  one  tradition, 
died  of  joy  at  being  victor  in  his  last 
tragic  contest,  and  Alexis,  writes  Plut¬ 
arch,  fell  dead  on  the  stage  while  they 
were  crowning  him  with  laurel.  Com¬ 
ing  down  to  later  times,  the  fate  ofthe 
unfortunate  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of 
Manon  Lescaut  and  other  novels  was 
peculiarly  sad.  In  passing  through 
the  Forest  of  Chantilly  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  carried  by 
some  woodcutters  to  the  village  sur¬ 
geon  as  dead.  He  proceeded  to  open 
the  bodv,  when  the  wretched  man  was 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
agonies  and  the  horror  ofhis  situation, 
from  which  he  shortly  afterward  ex¬ 
pired. 

Both  in  past  and  modern  times  a  not 
uncommon  cause  of  death  has  been  ex¬ 


cessive  laughter.  Margutte  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  uncontrollable  laughter 
provoked  by  the  comical  efforts  of  a 
monkey  to  accoutre  itself  in  a  pair  of 
boots.  Pietro  Aretina,  a  well-known 
Italian  litterateur  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  so  tickled  at  a  certain  story,  that 
leaning  his  chair  back  to  laugh  with 
greater  freedom,  he  slipped  and  dashed 
out  his  brains  on  the  marble  floor. 

Numerous  striking  instances  of  death 
from  fright  and  fear  have  occurred  at 
various  times.  Montaigne  tells  of  a 
man  who  was  pardoned  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  was  found  to  have  expired 
while  waiting  the  stroke.  Frederic  I. 
of  Prussia  was  sleeping  one  day  in  his 
arm-chair  when  his  wife,  Louisa  of 
Mecklenburg,  hopelessly  mad,  having 
escaped  from  her  keepers,  made  her 
way  to  his  private  apartments,  and 
after  wounding  herself  by  breaking 
through  a  glass  door,  appeared  before 
her  husband.  The  king,  from  whom 
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her  malady  had  been  kept  secret,  was 
so  horrified  at  her  aspect  that  he  im¬ 
agined  he  saw  before  him  the  “White 
Lady,”  whose  apparition  has  invaria¬ 
bly  been  supposed  to  announce  the 
death  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran¬ 
denburg.  At  that  moment  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 
died.  The  poet  Shenstone  died  as 
eccentrically  as  he  lived.  It  appears 
that  “he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
housekeeper,  and,  relapsing  into  a  fit 
of  sulks,  he  insisted  on  sleeping  in  a 
cart  in  the  back  yard.  The  result  was 
a  fever  which  carried  him  off.” 

Persons  in  the  most  robust  state  of 
health  have  died  from  the  expectation 
of  dying.  The  abbess  of  a  French 
convent,  the  Princess  Gonzaga  of 
Cleves,  and  Guise,  the  contemporary 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  hoaxed  one  of 
the  nuns  by  night,  and  exhorted  her 
as  a  person  who  was  about  to  die. 
While  in  the  act  of  their  cruel  and 
heartless  scheme  they  whispered  to 
each  other,  “She  is  just  departing.” 
But  to  their  astonishment  she  actually 
died.  A  case  is  related  ofa  condemned 
man  who  was  handed  over  to  some 
French  physicians,  who,  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  imagination,  told  him 
that  it  was  intended  to  dispatch  him  by 
bleeding.  Without  the  loss  of  a  drop 
of  blood  his  spirit  died  within  him  from 
the  mental  impression,  and  when  the 
veil  was  raised  he  had  ceased  to  live. 
Goldsmith  fell  a  victim  to  the  foolish 
practice  of  prescribing  for  himself. 
Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  ever  attained  the  eminence 
of  the  Papal  throne,  was  choked  by  a 
fly.  Many  strange  instances  are  re¬ 
corded  of  death  having  been  accelera¬ 
ted  by  a  strong  presentiment. 

A  number  of  famous  men  have  died 
from  excessive  grief.  To  quote  one 
pathetic  instance,  we  are  told  how 


Guidi,  surnamed  the  Italian  Pindar, 
while  on  his  journey  to  present  Pope 
Clement  XI.  with  the  beautifully  illumi¬ 
nated  copies  of  the  six  Homilies  of  the 
Pontiff,  which  he  had  turned  into 
verse,  discovered  a  typographical  error, 
which  caused  him  such  grief  that  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  expired 
some  hours  afterwards.  The  death  of 
Sir  John  Suckling  was  almost  un¬ 
paralleled,  having  been  produced  by  a 
penknife  in  his  boots.  He  had  been 
robbed  by  his  valet,  who  fled,  and 
knowing  that  his  master  would  pursue 
him  as  soon  as  the  theft  was  discovered , 
he  stuck  the  blade  of  a  penknife  in  his 
boot.  Suckling,  perceiving  that  he 
had  been  robbed,  acted  as  the  villain 
anticipated,  and  plunging  his  foot  into 
the  boot,  ran  the  knife  into  the  flesh, 
and  died  of  the  consequences. 

With  some  persons  the  first  symptom 
of  approaching  death  is  the  strong 
presentiment  that  they  are  about  to 
die.  Ozanam,  the  mathematician, 
while  in  apparent  health,  rejected 
pupils,  from  the  leeling  that  he  was  at 
the  eve  of  death.  Soon  after  he  ex¬ 
pired  of  an  apoplexy.  Flechier,  the 
divine,  had  a  dream  which  fore¬ 
shadowed  his  impending  dissolution, 
and  believing  it  to  be  a  warning  from 
heaven,  he  sent  for  a  sculptor  and 
ordered  his  tomb  at  once,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
His  speedy  decease  proved  that  his 
premonition  was  not  unfounded. 
Mozart  wrote  his  immortal  Requiem 
under  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
for  himself.  When  life  was  flitting  fast 
he  called  for  the  score,  and  musing 
over  it  said,  “Did  I  not  tell  you  truly 
that  it  was  for  myself  I  composed  this 
death-chant?’  ’  Another  great  artist  in 
another  department  —  Hogarth  the 
painter — having  a  premonition  of  im¬ 
pending  death,  chose  for  his  subject 
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“The  end  of  all  things”  as  emblematic 
of  the  coming  event.  He  began  the 
next  day,  labored  at  the  picture  with 
assiduity,  and  when  he  had  given  it  the 
last  touch,  seized  his  palette,  broke  it 
in  pieces,  and  said,  “I  have  finished.” 
The  print  was  published  in  March, 
under  the  title  of  “Finis,”  and  Hogarth 
died  in  October. 

In  explanation  of  these  and  similar 
premonitions  John  Hunter  said:  “We 
sometimes  feel  within  ourselves  that  we 
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shall  not  live,  for  the  living  powers  be¬ 
come  weak  and  the  nerves  communi¬ 
cate  the  intelligence  to  the  brain.” 
Hunter  s  own  death  seemed  to  be  a 
confirmation  of  this  dictum.  He  in¬ 
timated,  on  leaving  home  for  the  hos¬ 
pital,  that  if  a  discussion  which  waited 
him  there  took  an  angry  turn  it  would 
prove  his  death.  A  colleague  gave 
him  the  lie.  The  coarse  word  verified 
the  prophecy,  and  he  expired  almost  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  next  room. 


GOLD— PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 


The  recent  serious  financial  con¬ 
vulsion  felt  in  so  many  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  notably  in  England, 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  of  South 
America,  has  attracted  special  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  supply  of  gold, 
which  is  the  basis  of  money  value  in 
most  countries. 

Nobody  knows  anything  of  the 
amount  and  source  of  supply  of  the 
yellow  metal  in  ancient  times,  but  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  very  earliest 
records.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
their  first  books,  in  describing  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  speak  of  the  gold  in 
the  land  of  Havilah,  and  this  metal, 
from  the  very  first,  appears  to  have 
specially  attracted  the  attention  of 
men.  In  many  countries  it  had  a 
sacred  signification,  being  especially 
used  in  decorating  the  temples  and  in 
overlaying  or  gilding  the  statues  and 
images  of  the  gods.  It  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  to  have  been  associated  with 
sun  worship,  its  color  being  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  light  of  the  orb  of  day  as 
silver  is  of  the  queen  of  night.  The 
Egyptians  had  such  an  abundance  of 


gold  jewelry  that  the  fleeing  Hebrews, 
who  had  despoiled  them  of  some  of  it, 
got  enough  to  furnish  the  material  for 
the  moulding  of  a  calf  or  image  of  the 
Egyptain  bull  god  Apis,  with  whose 
worship  the  Hebrews  from  their  long 
residence  in  Egypt,  were  tamiliar. 

It  is  claimed  that  Moses,  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  golden  idol,  used  arts  of  chem¬ 
istry  unknown  at  this  day,  since  it 
appears  that  he  was  able  to  grind  the 
gold  to  powder,  something  apparently 
impossible.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Hebrews  continue  to  pay  special 
attention  to  gold,  and  we  are  told  that 
Solomon  many  centuries  afterwards 
made  gold  to  be  as  plenty  as  stones  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  first  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  coined  gold  was  predicated 
of  the  treasure  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  by 
Augustus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  put  by  William 
Jacob,  an  authoritative  writer  on  the 
precious  metals,  at  ^358,000,000  in 
sterling,  or  about  $1,700,000,000. 
The  Romans  ransacked  the  world  and 
plundered  every  country  which  they 
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conquered,  bringing  their  treasures  to 
the  imperial  city.  After  the  fall  ol  the 
Roman  Empire  no  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  of  gold  were  brought  into  Europe, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
wealth  was  destroyed  and  lost  in  the 
wars  and  sack  and  burning  of  cities,  so 
that  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  or 
about  1,500  years  from  the  first  year 
of  Augustus,  the  stock  of  gold  money 
in  Europe  had  declined  to  ^34,000,- 
000. 

Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  American 
countries  for  several  centuries  poured 
a  continuous  flood  of  gold  into  Europe, 
so  that  in  1808,  about  300  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  Europe’s  stock  of  gold  had 
risen  to  ^380,000,000.  It  gradually 
declined  until  the  discovery  of  the 
California  placers,  when  the  figures 
rapidly  rose.  The  estimate  for  1849 
before  California  opened  its  treasures, 
was  ^280,000,000.  In  1850  it  had 
risen  to  ^400,000,000.  After  the  gold 
was  discovered  in  large  quantities  in 
Australia,  so  that  in  1870  the  world’s 
stock  of  the  precious  metal  had  climbed 
up  to  ^720,000,000,  or  more  than 
twice  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  its  culmination.  There  has  never 
been  a  greater  stock  of  gold  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
than  was  reported  in  1870. 

The  mines  of  California  are  pretty 
well  exhausted.  The  gold  supply  in 
Australia  has  fallen  off  enormously. 
Mexico  and  South  America,  once 
large  producers  of  gold,  now  furnish 
mostly  silver.  The  miners  who  went 
to  Colorado,  Montana,  and  the  other 
mining  regions  of  the  West,  have  taken 
out  most  of  the  gold,  and  the  mines 
afford  chiefly  silver.  There  is  gold  in 
Alaska,  but  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
greatly  obstruct  mining  operations. 


The  gold  mines  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  worked  out  ages  ago,  and  it  can 
not  be  long  before  the  same  will  be  the 
case  with  the  mines  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Africa  alone  offers  any 
hope  for  a  large  future  supply,  but  the 
principal  deposits  of  Africa  have  been 
long  know  and  worked  in  a  rude  way; 
therefore  it  can  not  be  said  that  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  that 
source.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  of 
gold  is  decreasing  steadily.  The 
annual  American  product  now  is  from 
$30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  This  is  a 
steady  falling  off.  The  loss  from 
abrasion  is  over  3  per  cent,  a  year, 
while  there  are  other  sources  of  total 
loss  that  can  not  be  estimated,  but 
they  are  sometimes  very  large,  such  as 
the  sinking  of  gold  in  the  oceans  and 
other  great  waters  through  the  wreck 
and  burning  of  ships. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1,500  years, 
from  the  rist  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  stock  of 
gold  had  decreased  from  ^358.000,- 
000  to  ^35,000,000,  showing  the  loss 
of  over  nine  tenths  of  the  whole. 
Without  some  great  gold  discoveries 
in  the  future,  with  a  more  rapid  wear 
and  tear  and  many  more  sources  of 
loss  than  formerly,  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  time  when  gold  will  become 
so  scarce  that  it  will  be  rather  a  curi¬ 
osity  than  a  standard  of  money  value. 
Of  course  that  time  is  far  distant,  but 
it  looms  up  as  an  event  not  only  possi¬ 
ble  but  probable. 

The  world  is  a  looking-glass  and 
gives  back  to  every  man  the  expression 
of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it  and  it 
will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you; 
laugh  at  it  and  with  it  and  it  is  a  jolly, 
kind  companion;  and  so  let  all  young 
persons  take  choice. —  Thackeray . 


EGYPT  AND  ITS  IRRIGATION. 


Egypt  is  the  daughter  of  the  waters, 
and  all  of  her  voluptuous  luxuriance  of 
life  she  owes  to  the  mighty  Nile  which 
flows  through  her.  Bedded  in  sand, 
and  bounded  by  deserts  on  either  side, 
she  lives  only  where  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  touch  her,  and  she  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  greatest  miracle  ot 
irrigation. 

Think  of  a  region  as  black  as  your 
hat,  and  as  rich  as  guano,  which  for 
ages  has  produced  its  three  crops 
every  year  without  fertilization.  Let 
it  extend  a  thousand  miles  long  and 
make  it,  for  nine  hundred  of  these 
miles,  be  only  three  to  nine  miles  wide. 
Put  at  the  end  of  this  nine-hundred- 
mile-handle  a  great  fan-like  delta,  and 
you  have  the  Egypt  of  to-day.  On 
both  sides  of  this  fan  and  its  handle  are 
the  bleakest  and  most  barren  of sards. 
The  soil  itself,  in  no  place  more  than 
thirty-five  feet  deep,  rests  upon  sand, 
and  this  same  sand  crops  out  on  the 
east  into  the  millions  of  acres  of  desert, 
and  on  the  west  into  the  vast  expanse 
ol  the  burning  Sahara.  These  two 
line  the  sides  of  the  valley  along  the 
thousands  of  miles  ot  its  course,  fram¬ 
ing  its  living  green  in  white  walls  of 
glowing  sterility. 

The  irrigation  of  Egypt  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  scientific  basis  The 
whole  country  is  cut  up  into  canals, 
and  there  are  immense  irrigating  works 
in  the  Delta,  which,  during  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  the  Nile,  require  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to  manage  them. 
I  met,  during  my  visit  to  Egypt  last 
summer,  the  manager  of  the  immense 
dam  which  extends  across  the  Nile 
below  Cairo,  and  which  raises  its 
waters  into  a  vast  canal,  through 
which  they  are  allowed  to  flow  out  into 
subordinate  canals  over  the  great 


Delta.  There  are  some  steam  pumps 
used  in  Egyptian  irrigation,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
irrigated  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Pharoahs  This  is  by  means  of 
the  shadoof  and  the  sakiyeh.  All  over 
Egypt  you  will  .-ee  men  naked  to  the 
waist  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water 
with  a  basket  work  bucket  hung  by 
ropes  between  them.  With  a  swing¬ 
ing  motion,  they  scoop  the  water  from 
the  river  into  this  bucket,  and  swing  it 
up  to  a  canal  on  a  higher  level,  from 
whence  it  runs  off  into  the  fields  The 
water  is  often  drawn  from  this  canal 
into  a  higher  canal  in  the  same  way, 
and  thus,  by  a  series  of  planes,  it  is 
conducted  so  that  none  is  lost.  The 
sakiyeh  is  run  by  a  donkey  or  oxen. 
There  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 
these  in  Lower  Eg^pt,  and  it  takes  two 
hundred  thousand  oxen  and  one  hund¬ 
red  thousand  persons  to  manage  them, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  they  irrigate  a 
territory  about  as  large  as  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  '1  hey  are  pumps  of  the 
rudest  possible  description.  A  vertical 
wheel  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
has  a  number  of  earthen  pots  tied  to 
its  tire,  and  is  moved  by  a  horizontal 
wheel  at  the  top  which  fits  into  it  by 
cogs.  The  animal,  fastened  to  a  bar, 
and  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  turns 
this  horizontal  wheel  around  and 
around  as  he  goes  in  a  ring,  and  as  the 
vertical  wheel  rises,  it  lifts  the  water 
from  the  well  or  canal,  and  when  it 
passes  the  perpendicular,  throws  it 
into  another  canal,  whence  it  is  carried 
over  the  fields.  These  methods  of 
irrigation  are  also  in  use  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  fellahin  or  peasants  do 
not  care  for  modern  inventions.  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  last  Khedive,  was  an  ad¬ 
vanced  farmer,  and  he  introduced  a 
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great  amount  of  improved  agricultural 
machinery,  including  many  patent  iron 
pumps.  The  most  of  these  are  now 
rusting  for  want  of  use,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  gone  back  to  the  shadoof  and 
the  sakiyeh.  After  the  water  is  taken 
out  of  the  great  canals,  it  is  spread 
over  the  fields  in  little  ponds,  and  the 
flat  fields  are  often  divided  into  small 
squares  by  means  of  embankments  of 
earth  one  foot  in  height,  which  run 
around  them  like  fences,  and  which 
can  be  opened  or  closed  to  regulate 
the  height  of  the  water  within  them. 
The  rising  of  the  Nile  begins  in  June, 
and  during  the  summer  much  of  Egypt 
is  one  vast  lake.  It  remains  so 
through  September,  and  it  subsides 
towards  the  latter  part  of  October. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  water  is  con¬ 
ducted  into  this  vast  net- work  of canals, 
and  is  carefully  carried  over  the  cul¬ 
tivable  lands.  The  crops  of  much  of 
Egypt  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of 
the  inundation,  and  when  there  is  a 
low  Nile,  Egypt  is  afflicted  with  fam¬ 
ine.  Last  year  the  water  was  very 
low,  and  the  peasants  and  the  farmers 
had  a  portion  of  their  taxes  remitted 
on  this  account.  The  crops  were  so 
short  that  the  salaries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers  had  to  be  reduced,  and 
the  Khedive  and  his  family  received 
only  ninety- nine  per  cent,  of  their  usual 
allowance.  It  is  said  that  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  the  Egvpt  of  the  past  was  better 
than  that  of  to-day,  and  there  is  an 
American  who  has  a  scheme  which  it 
is  thought  will  release  the  country 
from  the  dangers  of  a  low  Nile.  This 
American  has  discovered  a  depression 
in  the  desert  near  Cairo,  which  he  says 
was  once  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  and 
he  shows,  by  references  to  the  ancient 
works  upon  Egypt,  that  this  was  once 
a  grand  irrigation  reservoir.  Herodo¬ 
tus  thought  it  compared  with  the 


Pyramids  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  he  says  it  was  filled  by  the 
Nile  when  high,  and  saved  until  a 
water  famine  came,  when  it  was  let  out 
upon  the  land.  The  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  though  they  first  laughed  at  the 
American’s  scheme,  they  consider  it 
to  be  now  a  feasible  one.  They  have 
surveyed  the  country  leading  to  the 
dry  lake,  and  it  is  found  that  a  canal 
eleven  miles  long  will  fill  it.  If  this  is 
done,  a  vast  amount  of  fertile  soil  will 
probably  be  added  to  Egypt.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  this  desert  will 
blossom  like  the  rose  if  it  can  be  fed 
with  water,  and  the  fresh-water  canal 
near  Suez  brought  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  new  acres  under  cultivation. 
Scientific  irrigation  would  increase  her 
farming  products  ten  fold. 

The  farming  implements  used  are  of 
the  same  pattern  as  those  used  in  the 
days  of  the  Pharoahs.  I  went  down 
into  the  tomb  of  Ti,  under  the  desert 
above  Cairo,  and  near  the  site  of  an¬ 
cient  Memphis.  Ti  was  a  great  nabob 
about  four  thousand  years  ago.  He 
built  himself  a  number  of  subterranean 
chambers  of  granite,  and  adorned  their 
walls  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the 
customs  of  the  time.  Here  I  saw  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  shadoof  as  used  to-day, 
and  beside  these  are  paintings  of  men 
plowing,  showing  that  the  Egyptian 
plow  of  1890  is  precisely  the  same  as 
it  was  when  Moses  was  a  baby.  It 
consists  of  a  pole  or  tongue  about  six 
feet  long  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood 
beni  inward  and  shod  with  a  three¬ 
pronged  piece  of  iron.  Affixed  to  the 
pole  is  the  handle  which  is  held  by  the 
farmer.  He  holds  it  with  one  hand,  and 
has  a  stick  in  the  other.  The  buffa¬ 
loes  or  bullocks  are  fastened  to  the 
plows  by  yokes,  and  I  saw-  no  plow¬ 
ing  in  harness.  These  plows  merely 
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scratch  the  ground.  But  they  seem 
to  serve  the  purpose.  The  winter 
crop  of  Egypt,  which  is  sown  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  inundation,  is  spread 
over  the  ground  without  plowing. 
The  seed  is  tramped  into  the  moist 
earth  by  oxen,  or  rolled  into  it  with  a 
wooden  roller,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
it  grows.  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Egypt 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  I  arrived 
in  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  January. 
The  whole  country  was  as  green  as 
Ohio  in  June,  and  it  keeps  this  luxuri¬ 
ant  greenness  thoughout  the  winter. 

Egypt  has  two  kinds  of  lands.  One 
is  made  up  of  those  soils  which  need 
nothing  more  than  the  yearly  inunda¬ 
tion  to  make  them  fertile,  and  the 
other  is  composed  of  the  lands  which 
are  artificially  irrigated,  and  are  given 
water  throughout  the  different  seasons. 
The  first  are  called  Rei  lands,  and 
these  form  as  the  water  subsides.  The 
difference  in  the  climate  in  the  various 
parts  of  Egypt  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  seed  time.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
this  begins  in  October;  in  Central 
Egypt,  and  about  Cairo,  it  comes  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  in  the 
lower  Delta  the  soil  is  not  ready  be¬ 
fore  December.  In  about  four  months, 
the  crops  are  ready  for  harvest,  and 
the  winter  harvest  is  the  chief  one  of 
the  year.  The  winter  crops  consist 
chiefly  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and 
clover,  and  almost  as  soon  as  these  are 
harvested,  the  land  is  prepared  for  the 
summer  crop.  This  crop  is  raised 
chiefly  on  the  lands  artificially  irrigated, 
and  it  consists  of  tobacco,  rice,  v<  ge- 
tables,  and  cotton  from  the  pruned 
plants  of  old  stalks.  The  crop  is 
usually  harvested  in  August,  and  after 
it  comes  the  autumn  seasons,  which  is 
the  least  important  of  the  Egyptian 
farming  seasons,  and  lasts  only  seventy 
days.  Still,  in  this  season  the  greatest 


part  of  the  Indian  corn  of  Egypt  is 
raised,  and  maize  ranks  next  to  wheat 
among  the  Egyptian  grain  crops.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  the  delta  of 
Egypt  looks  like  the  great  cornfields 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
whole  country  takes  on  a  new  beautv. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  beauty  of 
an  Egyptian  landscape.  There  are  no 
fences,  and  the  farms  and  fields  are 
separated  only  by  the  character  of  the 
crops  and  the  canals.  There  are  no 
barns  nor  houses  in  the  fields,  which 
are  so  small  and  so  rich  in  their  crops, 
that  they  make  the  whole  country  look 
like  a  vast  garden.  Everything  grows 
like  the  famous  gourd  of  Jonah.  The 
patches  of  clover  bend  their  heads 
over  with  the  weight  of  sweetness,  the 
cotton  in  the  next  patch  bursts  forth 
in  its  pods  of  whiteness,  and  beds  of 
heavy  green  point  out  the  rich  coming 
harvests  of  beans.  There  are  few  trees 
to  be  seen,  only  here  and  there  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  tall  palms  marks  the  site  of  a 
mud  farming  village,  and  a  grove  of 
date  trees  ?  eminds  you  that  you  are  in 
the  tropics.  The  fields  are  free  to  all. 
You  may  ride  anywhere  on  your  don¬ 
key,  being  careful  to  go  along  the 
edges  of  the  crops,  and  you  will  find 
few  wide  roads,  and,  away  from  the 
cities,  no  carriages  or  wagons.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  there  are  not  one  thou¬ 
sand  wagons  in  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt.  Camels  and  donkeys  are  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  bullocks  and 
buffaloes  are  the  chief  farm  animals. 
Even  carts  are  a  rarity.  Camels  carry 
the  heavy  loads,  and  you  see  every¬ 
where  their  great  outlines  in  the  blue 
sky,  against  the  background  of  the 
desert.  They  will  carry  as  much  as  a 
horse  can  haul,  and  when  loaded  with 
grass  or  hay,  the  bundles  are  so  great 
that  only  their  legs  peep  out  below, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  burdens 
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were  walking  offbodily.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  little  donkeys,  many  of  whom 
are  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  New¬ 
foundland  dog.  They  are  loaded  so 
that  only  their  legs  show  and  are  driven 
in  single-file  across  the  country,  carry¬ 
ing  the  crops  to  market.  They  have 
no  harness,  no  halters,  or  pack-sad¬ 
dles,  and  the  farmers  who  drive  them 
are  bare-footed  men  in  a  single  gown 
of  blue  cotton.  An  ordinary  donkey 
can  be  bought  for  from  ten  dollars  up¬ 
wards.  Camels  are  more  expensive, 
and  range  in  value  from  thirty  dollars 
up  to  one  hundred.  The  last,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  price  for  a  riding  camel, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
camels  have  their  gaits  just  as  do 
horses,  and  there  is  quite  as  great  a 
difference  in  their  endurance  and 
speed. 

Most  of  the  riding  in  Egypt  is  done 
upon  donkeys.  The  Egyptian  rides 
him  usually  without  a  saddle,  and 
guides  him  with  a  stick,  instead  of  a 
bridle.  In  the  cities  the  merchants, 
and  in  the  country  the  rich  farmers, 
have  men  or  bovs  to  follow  behind  and 
whip  up  their  donkeys,  and  these  in 
order  to  lighten  their  labors  not  infre¬ 
quently  knock  off  a  piece  ol  bare  skin, 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  use  this 
as  a  spot  into  which  to  poke  their 
goads  in  order  to  make  the  donkey 
go.  The  Egyptian  knows  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bergh  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
and  he  does  not  acknowledge  that  the 
donkey  has  any  rights  that  he  is 
bound  to  respect.  There  are  no  horses 
to  speak  of  in  Egypt,  but -the  mules 
and  breeding  asses,  many  ol  which  are 
brought  from  Arabia,  are  very  fine, 
some  bringing  prices  as  high  as  five 
hundred  dollars  apiece. 

The  farming  population  of  Egypt, 
notwithstanding  they  have  the  richest 


soil  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  among 
the  poorest  of  their  class.  Their  hold¬ 
ings  are  small,  and  they  are  taxed  to 
death.  They  are  happy  if  they  can 
get  the  bare  necessaries  of  living,  and 
their  homes  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  are  huts,  made  of  dried  sun 
baked  bricks  and  huddled  together 
along  the  unpaved  streets  of  a  village. 
These  huts  are  square  or  rectangular 
in  shape.  They  are  seldom  more  than 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  their  roofs 
are  flat.  The  live  stock  of  the  family 
often  takes  up  a  part  of  the  room,  and 
goats,  and  cows,  and  donkeys,  and 
men.  and  women  are  crowded  into  one 
little  room.  The  wife  of  the  farmer 
works  as  well  as  her  husband,  and 
though  she  must  wear  a  veil  over  her 
face  to  keep  other  men  from  seeing 
her,  she  carries  all  of  the  water  for  the 
family  from  the  Nile  on  her  head,  and 
provides  the  fuel  for  the  family.  She 
cooks  without  a  stove,  and  the  people 
live  on  the  cheapest  of  food.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  they  have  neither  gardens  nor 
flowers.  The  houses  are  so  closely 
huddled  together  that  you  could  plant 
an  Egyptian  village  of  five  thousand 
people  on  a  twenty- five-acre  field. 
You  would  hardly  consider  the  houses 
of  the  town  fit  places  for  your  hogs, 
and  you  certainly  would  not  trust  one 
of  your  blooded  horses  or  registered 
shorthorns  within  them.  Farm  wages 
are  scarcely  life  supporting.  In  Upper 
Egypt  there  are  thousands  of  men 
bending  all  day  in  raising  these  Nile- 
eaters,  who  receive  from  five  to  seven 
cents  for  working  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set,  and  about  the  great  city  of  Cairo 
I  am  told  that  the  average  of  farm- 
labor  is  not  more  than  twenty  cents  a 
day.  Such  of  the  farmers  as  own  their 
lands  can  do  no  better.  Their  farms 
are  not  more  than  one  or  two  acres  in 
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size  on  the  average,  and  six-sevenths 
of  all  the  people  of  Egypt  live  by  farm¬ 
ing.  Taxes  range  from  five  dollars  an 
acre  upward,  and  there  are  import 
taxes,  export  taxes,  and  taxes  on  all 
kinds  of  produce  at  the  city  and  village 
gates  before  they  can  be  brought  into 
the  market  and  sold  The  national 
debt  of  Egypt  is  to-day  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
average  of  the  burden  supported  by 


this  property- stricken  agricultural 
population  is  more  than  $425  a  family. 
Still,  Egypt  has  been  selling  for  years 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  her  produce  per  annum  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  her  surplus 
goes  to  her  rulers,  and  the  bankers  of 
Europe  grow  fat  on  the  life-blood  of 
the  land  ol  the  Nile. 

Frank  G  Carpenter. 

— American  Agriculturist. 


PERSONIFICATION  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 


The  rainbow  is  one  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  phenomena  that  have  been  most 
personified.  Peoples  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  have  made  ol  it  a 
living  and  terrible  monster  whose  most 
venial  offence  is  that  of  drinking  up  the 
waters  of  springs  and  ponds.  This 
belief  is  found  among  the  Burmese, 
Zulus,  Indians  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  ancient  Mexicans,  and  P'inns, 
and  exists  among  the  popular  fancies 
of  the  Slavs  and  Germans,  and  some 
of  the  French  populations.  The  Zulus 
and  the  Karens  of  Burmah  imagine 
that  the  rainbow  spreads  sickness  and 
death.  The  Karens,  when  they  see 
one,  say  to  their  children:  “The  rain¬ 
bow  has  come  down  to  drink;  do  not 
play,  for  fear  that  harm  may  come  to 
you!”  Very  singular,  too,  the  street 
boys  in  Volhynia  run  away,  crying, 
“Run,  it  will  drink  you  up!” 

In  Dahomy ,  the  rainbow  is  regarded 
as  a  heavenly  serpent,  Danh,  which 
insures  happiness.  The  modern 
Greeks  hold  it  to  be  a  beneficient  but 
just  and  severe  hero;  they  say  any  one 
who  jumps  over  a  rainbow  will  change 
sex  at  once;  but  this  saying,  which  is 
also  current  in  Alsace,  is  only  a  pic¬ 


turesque  way  of  indicating  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  transforming  a  man  into  a 
woman,  or  a  woman  into  a  man.  The 
Delians  offered  cakes  to  the  rainbow, 
and  the  Peruvians  put  its  image  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples.  The  Caribs 
considered  its  appearance  on  the  sea  a 
favorable  presage;  but  on  the  earth  its 
influence  was  pernicious  and  they  hid 
from  its  view.  It  was  personified  by 
a  viper. 

A  considerable  number  of  peoples 
give  the  personified  a  coexistence  with 
the  depersonified  rainbow,  or  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  a  thing,  but  even  then 
invest  it  with  a  marvelous  function. 
Some  have  made  of  it  a  celestial  bow, 
which  they  place  in  the  hands  of  a  god; 
with  the  Lapps  it  is  the  bow  of  the  god 
of  the  thunder,  by  means  ol  which  he 
shot  off  his  arrows  of  fire;  with  the 
Australians  it  was  the  phallus  of  the 
god  of  the  sky,  which  grazed  the 
earth  as  it  passed;  with  the  Samoyeds 
and  the  Kamtchatdales  it  was  the  hem 
of  the  clothing  of  Billoukai,  the  god 
of  the  thundering  sky;  and  among  the 
classic  ancients  it  was  the  scarf  of  Iris, 
the  fair  messenger  of  the  gods.  In 
Polynesia  and  with  the  Germans,  Hin- 
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doos,  Persians,  and  Arabs  the  rainbow 
was  regarded  as  a  bridge  uniting  the 
abode  of  the  gods  with  that  of  men, 
the  road  over  which  souls  travelled; 
with  the  Jews  it  symbolized  the  eternal 


alliance  of  God  and  man;  with  the 
Greeks  and  ancient  Romans  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  baleful  sign  of  war  or  of 
storms. 


A  GIGANTIC  FRUIT. 


Several  centuries  ago,  before  the 
Indian  Ocean  had  been  well  explored, 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  sailed  its 
waters  was  often  much  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  something  like  a  huge 
double  coconut,  of  torty  pounds 
weight,  floating  on  the  surface.  Sim¬ 
ilar  fruit  was  found  occasionally  washed 
up  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon  and  the 
adjacent  coast;  but  no  one  had  ever 
seen  a  tree  thus  fruited,  and  so  some 
fabulous  submarine  plant  was  believed 
to  produce  them.  The  fruit  was  called 
coco  de  mer ,  or  “sea  coconut,”  and 
many  were  the  marvelous  tales  which 
arose  to  account  for  its  origin.  More¬ 
over,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
with  oth^r  natural  objects  of  myster¬ 
ious  origin,  most  extraordinary  cura¬ 
tive  powers  were  ascribed  to  this 
wonder  of  the  sea.  Thus  a  medicine 
prepared  from  the  kernel  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  potency,  and  it  was 
believed  that  water  drunk  from  vessels 
made  out  of  the  shell  was  a  preventive 
against  all  disease.  Consequently  the 
nuts  were  treasured  almost  religiously 
in  India,  and  brought  extravagant 
prices. 

The  first  real  knowledge  of  where 
these  mysterious  nuts  came  from  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1742,  by  French 
navigators,  who  discovered  the  Sec- 
helles  group  of  islands,  and  on  two  of 
these  found  large  numbers  of  a  species 


of  palm  bearing  the  famous  “double 
coconuts.”  “The  astonishment  of 
those  previously  acquainted  with  the 
coco  de  mer ,  ’  ’  writes  one  who  has  visited 
these  islands,  “may  well  be  imagined, 
upon  their  finding  large  forests  entirely 
composed  of  this  palm,  growing  upon 
a  small  and  quite  uninhabited  island, 
and  towering  far  above  all  ordinary 
tropical  vegetation.”  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  species,  so  far  as 
known,  grows  only  on  the  small  islands 
where  it  was  first  seen,  and  the  plant 
has  been  named  accordingly  Lodoicea 
Sechellarum. 

Since  the  time  of  its  discovery  much 
curious  information  has  been  gathered 
regarding  the  parent  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  largest  known  of  all  tree 
fruits.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
long  period  which  the  plant  takes  to 
prepare  itself  for  the  great  work  of 
fruit  making.  It  must  vegetate  thirty 
years  before  a  flower-bud  is  produced. 
During  this  time  it  builds  a  columnar 
trunk,  which,  since  it  must  support 
the  heavy  fruit  and  resist  the  force  of 
tropical  gales,  needs  to  be  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength.  To  compensate  in 
a  measure  for  the  consequent  rigidity, 
a  unique  arrangement  acting  like  a  ball 
and  socket  joint  is  developed  at  the 
base.  The  lower  end  of  the  trunk  is 
hemispherical  and  fits  into  a  sort  of 
bowl  composed  of  extremely  hard 
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material  like  the  shell  of  the  nut,  and 
pierced  by  holes  the  size  of  a  thimble, 
through  which  the  roots  make  their  way 
into  the  surrounding  soil.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  the  tree  to  sway  in 
response  to  strong  winds  in  spite  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  trunk.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  the  tree,  about  one 
hundred  feet,  is  attained  in  about  as 
many  years.  This  statement,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  male,  or  staminate, 
trees,  the  female  ones  being  somewhat 
shorter,  in  order  that  the  pollen  which 
is  transferred  by  the  wind  may  more 
readily  reach  the  pistils.  After  the 
ovules  are  fertilized,  ten  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  ripen  the  fruit.  In  four 
years  they  reach  their  full  size,  which 
is  about  eighteen  inches  long  by  the 
same  in  breadth,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  thickness,  but  at  this  time  the  nut 
is  soft  and  filled  with  a  semi-trans¬ 


parent  jelly.  This  become 
edible  like  the  meat  of  a  co 
is  surrounded  by  an  extremely  hard 
shell,  which,  in  turn,  is  covered  by  a 
fibrous  husk.  As  many  as  eleven  of 
these  enormous  fruits  may  be  produced 
at  one  time,  thus  making  a  cluster  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
weight! 

Now  that  the  origin  of  the  Lodoicea 
is  no  longer  veiled  in  mystery,  the 
belief  in  its  medicinal  virtues  has 
largely  died  out.  The  nuts  still  have 
their  use,  however,  which  if  more 
commonplace  than  formerly,  is  at  the 
same  time  more  real.  When  sawed 
in  half  the  shells  make  excellent  jugs, 
and  are  also  commonly  used  for  bail¬ 
ing  boats.  An  entire  nut  will  hold 
three  gallons,  and,  being  durable,  they 
serve  as  well  as  water  kegs. 

Fred’k  Leroy  Sargent. 


FORTY  PROVERBS  OF  THE  SEA. 


He  who  would  learn  to  pray  should 
go  to  sea. 

When  one  falls  into  the  sea  he  stays 
there. 

When  vou  walk,  pray  once;  when 
you  go  to  sea.  pray  twice;  when  you 
go  to  be  married,  pray  three  times. 

Women  are  ships  and  must  be 
manned. 

The  sea  refuses  no  river. 

All  the  rivers  go  to  the  sea,  and  it 
never  overruns. 

The  sea  is  not  soiled  because  the 
dog  stirs  it  up. 

To  a  drunken  man  the  sea  only 
reaches  to  the  knees. 

If  the  sea  boiled,  where  would  one 
go  to  find  water  to  cool  it? 


What  comes  by  starboard  goes  by 
larboard. 

Being  at  sea,  sail;  being  on  land, 
settle. 

He  that  will  not  sail  till  he  have  a 
full,  fair  wind  will  lose  many  a  voy¬ 
age. 

Unless  you  have  the  wind  astern  you 
must  know  how  to  navigate. 

You  cannot  sail  as  you  would,  but 
as  the  wind  blows. 

In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

To  a  rotten  ship  every  wind  is  con- 
trarv. 

What  fear  would  he  have  of  the 
waves  who  had  Noah  for  a  pilot? 

Every  sea,  great  as  it  is,  grows 
calm. 
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A  large  ship  needs  much  water. 

Where  the  ship  can  go  the  brigan¬ 
tine  can  go. 

It  is  easier  to  get  away  from  the 
bank  than  from  the  bottom. 

The  ship  which  doesn’t  mind  her 
helm  will  mind  the  hidden  rocks 

He  who  can  steer  need  not  row. 

It  will  not  do  to  have  two  mainmasts 
in  a  ship. 

Better  lose  an  anchor  than  the  whole 
ship. 

Good  roller,  good  sailor. 

Do  good  and  cast  it  into  the  sea;  if 
the  fLh  ignore  it.  God  will  know  it 

If  clouds  look  like  they  had  been 
scratched  by  a  hen,  get  ready  to  reef 
your  topsails  then. 

The  full  moon  eats  clouds. 


He  who  sends  a  mecn  man  to  sea 
will  get  neither  fish  nor  salt. 

Every  port  serves  in  a  gale. 

A  mariner  must  have  his  eyes  on  the 
rocks  and  sands  as  well  as  on  the  north 
star. 

Ill  goes  the  boat  without  oars. 

From  the  boat  we  get  to  the  ship. 

Don’t  judge  of  the  ship  from  the 
land. 

The  freshest  and  sweetest  fish  come 
from  the  saltest  sea. 

No  one  can  complain  of  the  sea  who 
has  been  twice  ship-wrecked. 

He  gets  his  passage  for  nothing  and 
winks  at  the  captain’s  wife. 

The  sea  isn’t  burning. 

He  that  is  embarked  writh  the  devil 
must  sail  with  him. 


REFINEMENT. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  the  word  “re¬ 
finement”  should  have  drifted  so  far 
from  its  simple  and  original  meaning, 
which  was  “purification.”  We  still 
use  it  in  that  sense  in  regard  to  sub 
stances,  and  speak  of  the  refining  pro¬ 
cesses  to  which  sugar,  metals,  liquors, 
etc.,  are  subjected,  w  hen  all  extraneous 
or  defiling  matter  is  removed.  But 
“refinement,”  as  applied  to  individuals, 
does  not  generally  convey  the  idea  of 
purity.  Indeed,  it  is  often  supposed 
to  have  less  to  do  with  w  hat  is  w'ithin 
a  man,  and  proceeds  from  lr.m,  than 
with  what  surrounds  him  and  acts  upon 
him  from  without. 

There  are  persons  who  would  in¬ 
dignantly  resent  the  idea  that  they 
were  lacking  in  refinement,  yet  who 
can  only  base  their  claim  to  it  on  the 
atmosphere  of  luxury  and  leisure  in 
which  they  dwell.  Their  demands 


upon  the  world  are  constant  and  ex¬ 
acting,  but  that  anything  is  expected 
of  them  seldom  occurs  to  them.  Their 
appetite  is  so  delicate  that  every  land 
must  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
minister  to  it.  Their  beds  must  be 
soft,  their  chairs  easy,  their  dress  lux* 
urious  and  rich  Their  nerves  are  so 
finely  strung  that  all  unpleasant  sights 
and  sounds  must  be  bani  hed.  Their 
sensibilites  are  so  keen  that  they  can¬ 
not  endure  to  see  pain  or  poverty,  or 
to  hear  a  tale  of  woe.  So  they  shut 
out  all  knowledge  of  the  sorrows  of 
others  and  hug  themselves  contentedly 
in  their  ow  n  life  of  ease 

Is  this  refinement?  Is  it  not  instead 
a  gross  and  barbaric  selfishness?  As 
has  been  said  by  ano  her,  “Is  it  not 
ungenerous  to  make  such  a  great  hole 
in  the  world  to  crush  so  many  roses 
for  one  fragrant  drop?”  Such  persons 


REFINEMENT. 


are  sadly  in  need  of  some  refining  pro¬ 
cess  which  shall  purge  out  the  dross 
which  is  in  them,  and  teach  them  to 
abhor  so  mean  and  encroaching  a  life. 

Some  persons  have  a  vague  notion 
that  refinement  is  the  privilege  of r.mk 
or  position  or  culture.  In  aristocratic 
countries  it  is  held  to  be  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  it  would  almost  create  a  smile  of 
derision  to  speak  of  a  refined  peasan¬ 
try. 

Even  in  our  own  land,  where  we 
boast  of  our  freedom  from  class  pre¬ 
judice,  we  are  apt  to  associate  the  idea 
of  refinement  with  that  of  certain  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  advantages,  and  to 
feel  some  degree  of  surprise  when  we 
see  its  marks  among  those  whose  bread 
is  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Perhaps,  however,  if  we  knew  more 
about  these  honorable  laborers,  and 
were  more  in  sympathy  with  them,  we 
should  see  more  real  refinement  of 
heart  and  character  among  them  than 
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often  exist  among  those  who  have  had 
greater  opportunities. 

There  are  cases  of  delicate  gener¬ 
osity,  of  willing  self  sacrifice,  of  manly 
tenderness  and  womanly  loyalty  in 
many  a  cottage  that  would  grace  the 
stately  halls  of  a  palace,  where  only  a 
cold  etiquette  reigns  supreme. 

Thoreau  says:  “I  called  on  the  king, 
but  he  made  me  wait  in  his  hall,  and 
conducted  himself  like  a  man  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  hospitality.  There  was  a 
man  in  my  neighborhood  who  lived  in 
a  hollow  tree.  His  manners  were  truly 
regal.  I  should  have  done  better  had 
I  called  upon  him.  ” 

Even  intellectual  possessions,  valu¬ 
able  as  they  are,  cannot  of  themselves 
refine  their  owner.  If  he  had  in  his 
heart  the  alloy  of  selfishness,  or  in¬ 
gratitude,  or  self  conceit,  or  contempt 
for  those  less  learned  than  himself,  he 
lacks  true  refinement  in  spite  of  all  his 
knowledge.  He,  too,  needs  to  be 
purified. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


Passing,  passing,  steadily  and  slow, 

Chanting,  chanting,  requiems  sad  and  low, 
List  to  the  footsteps  of  a  mystic  band, 
Marching,  while  from  every  shadowy  hand, 
Poor,  faded  garlands  fall. 

And  upon  the  waiting  bier 
Of  the  pale,  old,  dying  year, 

They  lie,  so  like  a  pall. 

These,  the  withered  hopes  that  grew, 

But,  alas!  no  fruitage  knew, 

Promises,  all  unfulfilled — 

Blossoms  of  the  heart,  frost-chilled; 

Loves  unspoken,  songs  unsung, 

Living,  when  the  year  was  young, 


But  lifeless  now— vain  tear  or  sigh, 

That  they,  before  the  year,  should  die — 

May  Heaven  forgive  us  all! 

Coming,  coming,  on  merry,  dancing  feet, 
Singing, singing,  new  songs  with  hope  replete, 
Bright  and  gay; 

Every  drooping  heart  to  cheer, 

See  the  joyous  infant  year 
On  the  way. 

Meet  him,  greet  him,  smiles  must  banish  tears; 
Take  him,  make  him  the  best  of  all  the  years, 
Day  by  day. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


The  telephone  cable  to  belaid  across 
the  British  Channel  will,  it  is  stated, 
contain  four  copper  conductors,  each 
a  strand  of  seven  wires  insulated  with 
gutta-percha,  and  the  group  will  be 
protected  by  layers  of  tanned  hemp 
and  an  outer  sheathing  of  galvanized 
iron  wires  laid  on  spirally,  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  submarine  tele¬ 
graph  cable.  The  conductors  have 
been  calculated  to  give  good  speaking, 
and  the  armor  to  guard  the  wires  from 
ship’s  anchors  or  bottom  friction. 
Four  conductors  have  been  chosen, 
because  there  are  to  be  two  separate 
lines,  and  each  line  will  consist  of  a 
going  and  a  returning  wire.  That  is 
to  say,  the  circuit  between  the  terminal 
stations  will  be  a  “loop”  one,  formed 
of  wire  throughout,  the  earth  itself  not 
being  used  as  the  return  wire. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  found  at 
Higate,  forty  miles  west  of  St. 
Thomas,  Canada,  4s  on  exhibition  in 
that  town.  The  area  of  the  grave 
where  the  monster’s  bones  were  found 
is  35  by  21  feet.  The  bones  were 
scattered  over  it,  one  joint  fitting  into 
the  other  in  a  bed  of  gray  marl  about 
six  feet  below  the  surface.  Over  the 
marl  is  a  thick  layer  of  black,  loamy 
soil.  The  length  of  the  animal,  gauged 
by  the  measurements  of  the  bones  al¬ 
ready  found,  and  allowing  for  those 
that  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  is, 
from  the  point  of  the  nostril  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  about  twenty-two  feet 
This  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cele¬ 


brated  Mastodon  giganteus ,  discovered 
near  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1845,  and  the  skeleton,  as  a 
whole,  is  larger  and  more  complete 
than  any  that  have  been  found  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  California  or 
Oregon. 

As  is  well  known,  certain  chemical 
reactions  are  accelerated  by  sunlight; 
but  Herr  Bruhl,  a  German  chemist, 
has  recently  intensified  the  effect  by 
placing  the  retort  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror.  The  vessel  contained 
zinc  filings  and  ethyl  iodide,  and  the 
mirror,  which  was  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  concentrated  the  sun’s  rays 
upon  it.  The  reaction  soon  began  and 
continued  briskly  till,  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  hour,  the  ethyl  iodide  was 
all  consumed  and  a  good  supply  of 
zinc  ethyl  ultimately  obtained.  Herr 
Bruhl  considers  the  concave  mirror 
preferable  to  a  glass  lens,  which  would 
be  less  powerful,  owing  to  the  ather- 
mancy  of  the  glass,  so  at  least  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  features 
of  astronomical  photography  is  the  way 
that  a  camera  will  register  the  images 
of  stars  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 
The  same  instrument  which  shows  to 
the  human  eye  stars  of  fourteenth 
magnitude,  which  in  the  entire  heavens 
would  register  about  forty- four  million 
stars,  shows  to  “the  photographic  eye” 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  millions !  After  an  exposure  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  a  photo- 
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graphic  negative  of  the  whole  firma¬ 
ment  would  display  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  beholder  a  luminous  dust 
of  four  hundred  millions  of  stars. 

Mr.  Cecil  Carus  Wilson  has  re¬ 
cently  invented  a  luminous  crayon  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  lecturers  to 


draw  on  the  blackboard  when  the  room 
is  darkened  for  the  use  of  the  lantern. 
He  hopes  that  the  invention  may  prove 
of  value  not  only  to  lecturers  who  use 
a  lantern,  but  also  (in  another  form) 
to  those  students  who  wish  to  take 
notes. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


JOSH  billings’  philosophy. 

Menny  people  spend  their  time  trie- 
ing  tew  find  the  hole  whare  sin  got  into 
this  world.  If  two  men  brake  through 
the  ice  into  a  mill  pond,  they  had  better 
hunt  for  sum  good  hole  tew  git  out, 
rather  than  git  into  a  long  argument 
about  the  hole  they  cum  to  fall  in. 

Truth  is  like  the  burdocks  a  cow  gits 
into  the  end  ov  her  tail;  the  more  she 
shakes  them  oph,  the  less  she  gits  rid 
ov  them. 

Thare  iz  2  kinds  ov  men  in  this  world 
that  I  don’t  kare  about  meeting  when 
I  am  in  a  grat  hurry — men  whom  I  owe, 
and  men  who  want  to  owe  me. 

Thare  is  always  one  chance  agin  the 
best  laid  plans  ov  man,  and  the  Lord 
holds  that  chance. 

Mi  private  opinyun  about  “abscence 
ov  mind”  is,  that  9  times  out  of  10,  it 
iz  abscence  ov  branes. 

The  flattery  that  men  offer  tew  them- 
sels  iz  the  most  dangerous,  bekause 
the  least  suspekted. 

Take  a  kitten  that  kan  hardly  walk 
on  land,  and  chuck  him  into  a  mill 
pond,  and  he  will  swim  ashore  Enny 
boddy  kan  apply  the  moral  in  this. 

The  best  philosophers  and  moralists 
I  hav  ever  met  have  been  those  who 
had  plenty  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  had 
money  at  interest. 


It  takes  a  wise  man  to  suffer  pros¬ 
perity,  but  most  enny  phoolkan  sufter 
adversity. 

Pride,  after  all,  iz  one  ov  our  best 
friends — it  makes  us  beleave  we  are 
better  and  happier  than  our  nabors. 

How  strange  it  iz  that  most  men 
would  rather  be  fl  ittered  for  possessing 
what  they  hav  not,  than  to  be  justly 
praised  for  having  what  they  possess. 

SPANISH  ETIQUETTE 

In  Spain,  the  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  royal  palaces  was  carried 
to  such  length  as  to  make  martyrs  of 
their  kings.  Disraeli  gives  an  instance, 
at  which,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  it  produced,  one  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  smiling. 

Philip  the  ThircEwas  gravely  seated 
by  the  fireside;  the  fire-maker  of  the 
court  had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity 
of  wood,  that  the  monarch  was  nearly 
suffocated  with  heat,  and  his  grandeur 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  lrom  the 
chair;  the  domestics  could  not  presume 
to  enter  the  apartment,  because  it  was 
against  the  etiquette.  At  length,  the 
Marquis  de  Potat  appeared,  and  the 
king  ordered  him  to  damp  the  fires; 
but  he  excused  himself,  alleging  that 
he  was  forbidden  by  the  etiquette  to 
perform  such  a  function,  for  which  the 
Duke  d’Usseda  ought  to  be  called 
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upon,  as  it  was  his  business.  The 
duke  was  gone  out;  the  fire  burnt 
fiercer;  and  the  king  endured  it  rather 
than  derogate  from  his  dignity.  But 
his  blood  was  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  an  erysipelas  of  the  head  appeared 
the  next  day.  which,  succeeded  by  a 
violent  fever,  carried  him  ofT  in  1621, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

THE  HONORS  WERE  EVEN. 

A  street  car  incident  which  has 
come  to  an  eastern  exchange  seems  to 
illustrate  the  unconsciousness  of  appar¬ 
ent  age.  An  old  lady,  on  entering  a 
crowded  tram,  caught  the  strap,  and 
by  chance  took  her  stand  directly  in 
front  of  a  lady  passenger  apparently  as 
old  as  herself. 

The  possessor  of  the  seat  was  up  in 
a  moment. 

“Have  my  seat,  madam,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  audible  courtesy.  “You 
are  older  that  I  am.” 

“Older  than  you!”  retorted  the 
other;  “I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for 
contradicting  my  elder,  but  indeed, 
madam,  you  are  mistaken.  Keep  your 
seat.” 

“But  I  am  sure  you  are  older  than 
I.” 

“And  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  am 
not.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  re¬ 
sume  your  place?” 

“Not  while  an  older  woman  stands.  ” 

The  situation  was  growing  interest¬ 
ing;  but  though  all  smiled,  no  one 
seemed  moved  to  relieve  matters  by 
offering  a  second  seat. 

Both  old  persons  were  pretty  well 
warmed  up  by  this  time.  First  one 
sniffed  and  then  the  other,  as  old  ladies 
sometimes  will  when  sorely  tried. 

The  vacant  seat  was  still  before 
them.  Finally  an  overture  of  peace 
came  from  the  owner  of  the  seat,  the 
last  speaker. 


“I  don’t  want  to  be  disagreeable, 
madam,  and  if  I’m  older  than  you,  I'll 
sit  down.  Let’s  tell  our  ages,  and  the 
older  yields.” 

The  aggrieved  woman  did  not  relish 
this  much,  but  the  pressure  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  forbade  a  retreat. 

“Well,  madam,”  she  replied,  forc¬ 
ing  the  semblance  of  a  smile,  “I  shall 
be  most  happy  Will  you  announce 
your  age?  Then  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  telling  mine.” 

“I  was  born  in  March,  1817.  And 
you?” 

“What,  March,  1817?  Good  heav¬ 
ens!  so  was  I.  And  what  day  did  you 
arrive,  pray?” 

“The  7th.  And  you?”  There  were 
bright  red  spots  on  the  cheeks  of  both 
old  ladies  now. 

“I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  was 
the  reply;  “my  birthday  is  the  6th.  I 
am  much  obliged  for  the  seat  ”  And 
with  admirable  dignity  she  sat  down 
amid  considerable  laughter. 

INDUSTRIAL  SECRETS. 

A  century  ago  what  a  man  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  arts  he  concealed. 
Workmen  were  put  upon  their  oath 
never  to  reveal  the  process  used  by 
their  employers.  Doors  were  kept 
closed,  artisans  going  out  were 
searched,  visitors  were  rigorously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  admission,  and  false  opera¬ 
tions  blinded  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  mysteries  of  every  craft  were 
hedged  in  by  thick  set  fences  of  em¬ 
pirical  pretensions  and  judicial  affirma¬ 
tion.  The  royal  manufactories  of 
porcelain,  for  example,  were  carried  on 
in  Europe  with  a  spirit  of  jealous  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  His  Majesty  of  Saxony 
was  especially  circumspect.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
upon  his  workpeople,  he  would  not 
abate  his  kingly  suspicion  in  favor  of  a 
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brother  monarch.  Neither  king  nor 
king  s  delegate  might  enter  the  ta¬ 
booed  walls  of  Meissen.  What  is 
erroneously  called  the  Dresden  por¬ 
celain — that  exquisite  pottery  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen  its  like — was 
produced  for  200  years  by  a  process 
so  secret  that  neither  the  bribery  of 
princes  nor  the  garrulity  of  the  opera¬ 
tives  revealed  it.  Other  discoveries 
have  been  less  succesfully  guarded, 
fortunately  for  the  world.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  tinware  in  England  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  stolen  secret.  Few  readers 
need  to  be  informed  that  tinware  is 
simply  thin  iron  plated  with  tin  by  be¬ 
ing  dipped  in  the  molten  metal.  In 
theory,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clean 
the  surface  of  iron,  dip  it  into  a  bath 
of  boiling  tin,  remove  it  enveloped  by 
a  silvery  metal  to  a  place  for  cooling. 
In  practice,  however,  the  process  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  arts. 
It  was  discovered  in  Holland,  and 
guarded  from  publicity  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
England  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the 
secret,  until  James  Sherman,  a  Cornish 
miner,  insinuated  himself  master  of 
the  secret  and  brought  it  home.  The 
secret  of  manufacturing  cast  steel  was 
also  stealthily  obtained,  and  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  all  artisans. 

AN  ORIGINAL  AFTER  DINNER  SPEECH. 

The  entertainment  was  given  by  an 
earl,  deservedly  popular.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  and  champagne 
flowed  in  almost  excessive  flood.  The 
evening  was  w’ell  advanced  when  a 
benignant  old  genteman  arose  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  toast.  He  spoke  with  entire 
fluency;  but  somehow  he  said  exactlv 
the  opposite  of  what  he  meant.  “I 
feel,”  said  he,  “that  for  a  plain  coun¬ 
try  squire  like  myself  to  address  this 
learned  company,  is  indeed  to  cast 


pearls  before  swine.”  Never  was  so 
successful  a  speech  made.  He  could 
get  no  further  for  many  minutes.  The 
swine  applauded  vociferously,  and  as 
though  they  would  never  cease.  We 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  good  old 
gentleman  meant  that  he  was  the  swine 
and  that  we  were  the  pearls.  But  then 
he  had  not  said  so.  His  meaning 
could  be  gathered,  but  was  not  ex¬ 
pressed  . 

THE  OLD,  OLD,  STORY. 

You  flew  into  my  empty  heart, 

And  nestled  there.  , 

You  never  stopped  to  ask  my  lieve, 

Or  if  I’d  care. 

I  pondered  oft  if  I  should  keep 
80  fair  a  thing, 

Or  should  I  send  you  forth  to  roam 
On  wearied  wing. 

But  while  I  pondered,  you  still  stayed, 

Till  now  I  know 

My  heart  and  I  would  know  no  peace, 

If  you  should  go. 

Florence  A.  Jones. 

IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

“I  want  some  samples  of  your  very 
best  silks,”  she  said  airily  to  the  clerk 
behind  the  silk  counter. 

“Yes,  miss.  About — er — what 

price?” 

“Oh,  the  highest  priced  silks  you 
have,  but  they  must  match  these  ex¬ 
actly  in  color.  ’  ’ 

She  drew  out  her  pocket  book  and, 
exploring  it  carefully,  she  found  three 
samples  of  cheap,  slazy  silk,  one  of 
black,  one  of  a  reddish  brown  and  one 
an  indigo  blue. 

The  obliging  clerk  rummaged  his 
shelves  and  succeeded  in  matching  the 
samples  with  pieces  of  silk  that  were 
$8  and  $12  a  yard. 

“When  you  make  your  purchases 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  ask  for 
me,”  he  said  as  he  handed  her  the  rich 
samples. 
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“Oh,  but  I’m  not  going  to  make 
any  purchases,”  she  said  naively. 
“You  see,  I’m  to  be — I’m  going  to  be 
married,  and  the  samples  I  gave  you 
to  match  are  all  pieces  of  my  wedding 
dresses.  What  I  want  these  samples 
of  yours  for  is  to  send  to  relations  at  a 
distance.  You  see,  they’ll  never  know 
the  difference,  as  they  won’t  see  me. 
It’s  quite  a  scheme,  don’t  you  think?” 

WHAT  NOT  TO  HEAR. 

The  art  of  not  hearing  should  be 
learned  by  all.  There  are  so  many 
things  which  it  is  painful  to  hear,  very 
many  of  which,  if  heard,  will  disturb 
the  temper,  corrupt  simplicity  and 
modesty,  detract  from  contentment  and 
happiness.  If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  calls  us  all  manner  of 
names,  at  the  first  word  we  should  shut 


our  ears,  and  hear  no  more.  If  in  a 
quiet  voyage  of  life  we  find  ourselves 
caught  in  one  of  those  domestic  whirl¬ 
winds  of  scolding,  we  should  shut  our 
ears  as  a  sailor  would  furl  his  sails  and, 
making  all  tight,  scud  before  the  gale. 
If  a  hot,  restless  man  begins  to  inflame 
our  feelings,  we  should  consider  what 
mischief  the  fiery  sparks  may  do  in  our 
magazine  below,  where  our  temper  is 
kept,  and  instantly  close  the  door.  If 
all  the  petty  things  said  of  one  by  heed¬ 
less  or  ill-natured  idlers  were  brought 
home  to  him,  he  would  become  a  mere 
walking  pin-cushion  stuck  full  of  sharp 
remarks.  If  we  would  be  happy,  when 
among  good  men  we  should  open  our 
ears;  when  among  bad  men,  shut  them. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  hear  what  our 
neighbors  say  about  our  children,  what 
our  rivals  say  about  our  business,  our 
dress,  or  our  affairs. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


December  3,  Colonel  Heyl,  United  States 
Army,  alleges  that  the  Indian  trouble  is  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  rations;  a  blizzard  prevails  in 
the  Northwest  and  prevents  fear  of  immediate 
danger  from  the  Indians. 

Decembkr  4,  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  troops  are  patrolling  the 
streets.  The  King  of  Holland  is  buried  at 
Delft. 

December  5,  incoming  vessels  bring  stories 
of  terrible  storms  at  sea;  a  ship  was  wrecked 
and  thirteen  lives  were  lost.  Diphtheria  is 
raging  in  sections  of  Minnesota. 

December  6,  two  patients  in  Vienna  under 
treatment  with  Dr.  Koch’s  lymph  have  died. 

December  7,  it  is  reported  that  King 
Kalakua’s  mission  to  the  United  States  is  to 
negotiate  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Island  to  this  country 

December  8,  by  the  will  of  Daniel  B.  Fayer- 
weather,  New  York,  bequests  aggregating 
over  $2,000,000  are  made  to  hospitals  and 


colleges.  Queen  Emma  takes  the  oath  as 
Regent  of  Holland. 

December  9,  there  is  a  strike  on  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

December  15,  a  band  of  Sitting  Bull’s 
warriors  under  Big  Foot  have  surrendered  to 
the  troops  near  Standing  Rock  agency.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  renders  a 
decision  in  a  ‘  Mormon”  polygamy  case,  hold¬ 
ing  that  a  wife  is  not  a  competent  witness 
against  the  husband  when  polygamy  is  the 
crime  chargad. 

December  17,  a  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and 
snow  rages  throughout  the  North  and  East;  it 
produces  fatalities  in  many  places.  From 
Rapid  City,  Dak  ,  comes  the  report  of  a 
fight  between  a  command  of  cavalry  and  the 
Indians,  in  which  two  officers  and  fifty  soldiers 
were  killed;  the  Indians  were  routed  and  many 
of  them  were  killed;  it  now  appears  that 
Sitting  Bull  was  shot  by  Red  Tomahawk,  one 
of  the  Indian  police;  the  Indians  have  fired  a 
number  of  ranches,  and  more  trouble  is  feared. 
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December  18,  the  bodies  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
the  five  dead  Indian  policeman  are  buried  in 
the  post  graveyard  at  Standing  Rock  agency, 
the  police  receiving  military  honors. 

December  19,  the  troops  are  in  pursuit  of 
the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

Dcember  20,  Professor  Koch  advises  Amer¬ 
ican  patients  to  remain  at  home,  and  promises 
to  send  lymph  to  American  hospitals. 

December  21,  one  hundred  lives  are  repor¬ 
ted  to  be  lost  by  the  over-flow  of  a  canal  at 
Cordova,  Argentine  Republic. 

December  23.  the  President  nominates 
Henry  R  Brown,  of  Michigan,  to  be  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  vice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  deceased.  A 
band  of  Sitting  Bnll’s  warriors  have  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  troops.  The  railway  strike  in 
Scotland  is  spreading. 

December  24,  forty  lives  were  lost  in  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  behalf  of  Pierola, 
the  ex-Dictator  of  Peru. 

December  25,  the  Scotch  railway  strikeVs 
are  resorting  to  violence. 

December  26,  the  strike  is  over  at  Aber¬ 
deen;  the  Caledonian  Company  has  won  its 
fight. 

December  27,  two  hundred  lives  are  lost 
by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Shanghai  in 
Chinese  waters. 

December  28,  big  Foot’s  band  of  Indians 
surrender. 


December  29,  ex-Governor  Shoup,  of 
Idaho,  is  sworn  in  as  the  first  Senator  from 
that  State,  but  the  credentials  of  himself  and 
his  colleague  are  reffered  to  the  committee  on 
Elections,  Mr.  Gladstone  celebrates  at  Haw- 
arden  his  eighty-first  birthday.  The  Scotch 
railway  strike  is  nearly  over;  it  is  said  that  a 
threat  has  been  made  to  order  out  80,000 
railway  employees  in  England.  Mr  Kinglake, 
the  historian,  is  gradually  sinking. 

December  30,  another  fight  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  troops  and  Indians,  near  Rushville 
agency,  in  which  over  thirty  Indians  are  killed. 
Dispatches  to  the  war  department  from  Gene¬ 
ral  Miles  state  that  ninety-two  Indians  were 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee.  The 
miliiary  loss,  as  given  by  Medical  Director 
Bache  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Surgeon-General, 
was  captain  Wallace  and  twenty-five  men  of 
the  Seventh  cavalry  and  one  Indian  scout 
killed,  two  lieutenants  and  thirty-eight  men 
wounded;  thirty  wounded  Indians.  Thepresi. 
dent  signs  the  commission  of  Henry  B. Brown 
of  Michigan,  as  associate  justice  of  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  fire  in 
London  causes  $2, 000, 000  loss.  The  Scotch 
railway  strike  is  practically  dead.  German 
troops  sent  out  by  Emin  twice  defeated  the 
native  forces  in  Africa. 

December  31,  another  battle  between  the 
troops  and  the  hostile  Indians  takes  place  at 
Pine  Ridge  agency;  six  soldiers  are  killed. 
There  are  twenty-eight  murders  and  sixty- 
four  cases  of  suicide  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
last  year.  Intensely  cold  weather  prevails  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


How  to  Preserve  Health,  by  Louis 

Barkan,  M.  D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  344  pages. 

Cloth,  $1.00. 

‘  How  to  Preserve  Health”  is  a  very  judic¬ 
ious  treatise,  evidently  the  work  of  a  physician 
who  adds  to  scientific  knowledge  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  along  and  varied  experience,  and  who 
feels  it  to  be  a  physician’s  duty  not  merely  to 
cure,  but  to  prevent  disease.  Unlike  many 
hygienic  teachers,  he  has  no  pet  theory;  he 
keeps  to  safe,  if  well-trodden  ground,  and  his 
injunctions  commend  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  The  book  is  free  from  technicali¬ 
ties,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  its  object,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  title,  making  no  pretense  of 


laying  a  foundation  of  anatomical  or  physio- 
loical  instruction. 

A  New  Book  of  Fables,  Anecdotes  and 

Stories,  for  the  purposes  of  Composition. 

Boston;  School  Supply  Co.  180  pages. 

This  new  book  contains  a  number  of  fables, 
anecdotes  and  stories  in  outline  for  teaching 
composition.  By  its  use  young  people  of  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  can  learn  to  think  and  com¬ 
pose  for  themselves.  The  outline  is  furnished 
and  the  pupil  is  expected  to  fill  in  the  body 
matter  from  his  own  mind.  It  is  an  excellent 
work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  progressive 
boy  or  girl. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


“It  is  a  beautiful  ring,  my  dear;  what  did 
you  give  for  it?”  asked  practical  Mary.  “My¬ 
self,”  replied  Eleanor,  poetically. 

There  are  two  rules  to  follow  in  skimming 
milk.  If  the  cream  is  to  be  sold,  skim  deep; 
if  the  milk  is  to  be  sold,  skim  deep.  Never 
fail  to  skim  deep. 

Howard:  “A  penny  for  your  thoughts 
— but  I  suppose  you  value  them  at  more  than 
that?”  Edith:  “Oh  no.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
thinking  of  you  just  then.” 

“Father,”  said  Willie,  “did  Columbus 
discover  the  Atlantic  ocean?”  “Why  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  What  made  you  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion?”  “My  joggerfy  says  he  come  across  it.” 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “You  must 
recollect  that  all  I  am  telling  you  happened 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
years  ago.”  Pupil:  “Oh,  miss,  how  the  time 
do  slip  away!” 

Marriage  increases  a  man’s  modesty,  so 
that  after  a  year  or  two  he  can’t  sum  enough 
courage  to  kiss  the  woman  whose  lips,  in  the 
past,  were  glued  to  his  for  hours  on  a  stretch 
three  times  a  week. 

“This  bell,”  said  a  well-meaning  sexton, 
when  showing  the  belfry  of  an  interesting 
village  church  to  a  party  of  visitors,  “is  only 
rung  in  case  of  a  visit  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  a  fire,  a  flood  or  any  other  such 
calamities.” 

“Uncle  John,”  said  little  Emily,  “do  yon 
know  that  a  baby  that  was  fed  on  elephant’s 
milk  gained  twenty  pounds  in  a  week?’  ’ 
“Nonsense!  Impossible!”  exclaimed  Uncle 
John,  and  then  asked,  “Whose  baby  was  it?” 
“It  was  the  elephant’s  baby,”  replied  little 
Emily. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal,  by  spilling 
your  soup  all  over  me?”  demanded  an  irate 
passenger  at  a  dinning-station  of  a  waiter  who 
had  just  deluged  him.  “That’s  all  right,” 
replied  the  waiter, soothingly:  “don’t  get  mad. 
There’s  more  soup  in  the  kitchen,  though  I’m 
not  sure  it’s  warm.” 

Police  magistrate — “Did  3011  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  trouble?”  Witness  — “Yes,  sir; 

I  saw  the  very  commencement.  It  was  about 
two  years  ago.”  Police  Magistrate — “Two 
years  ago?”  Witness — “Yes  sir.  The  par¬ 
son  said,  ‘Will  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband?’  And  she  said,  ‘I  will.  ’  ” 


He.  “Will  you  marry  me?”  She:  “Can 
you  support  me?”  He  (  reproachfully  )  : 
“Havn’t  I  supported  you  every  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  for  two  years?” 

“I’m  afraid,  Johnny,”  said  the  Sunday 
School  teacher,  rather  severely,  “that  I  will 
never  meet  you  in  heaven.”  “Why?  What 
you  been  doin’  now?” 

Widow  Casey:  “Ah,  Mr.  Dolan,  when  my 
ould  man  died  it  left  a  big  hole  in  my  heart.” 
Mr.  Dolan:  “Mrs.  Casey,  would  ye  moind 
patchin’  it  wid  a  bit  out  of  mine?” 

Certainly. — Teacher:  “And  now, Tommy , 
can  you  tell  us  why  the  children  hang  up  their 
stockings  for  presents  on  Christmas  eve?” 
Tommy:  ‘  ’Cause  they  have  to  wear  ’em  in 
day-time.” 

“So  you  have  twins  at  your  house,  Johnnie.” 
“Yes’m,twoof ’em.”  “What  have  you  named 
them?”  “Thunder  and  L.”  “Is  that  so?” 
“Yes,m,  that’s  what  pa  called  ’em  soon’s  the 
doctor  brought  ’em.” 

A  coffin-maker,  in  one  of  the  leading 
streets  of  London,  happening  to  have  apart¬ 
ments  to  let,  has  pasted  his  bills  upon  the 
coffins  in  his  window,  announcing  “Lodgings 
for  single  gentlemen.  ” 

Younglove:  (as  his  wife  takes  up  the 
latest  novel)  “Good  bye,  darling.”  Mrs 
Younglove:  “Good-bye!  Why,  are  you  going 
away?”  Younglove:  “No;  but  I  don’t  expect 
to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  you  till  you  read 
that  book  through.” 

Grocer:  “Come  on,  now.  I  expect  you  to 
pay  this  bill  without  further  comment.  The 
bill  is  all  right  and  if  you  don’t  pay  it  I’ll 
bring  suit  ”  Spongecake:  “Go  ahead  and 
sue  then,  I’ll  get  the  best  of  you.”  Grocer: 
“Well,  if  you  get  the  best  of  me,  you’ll  be  the 
first  who  ever  did.”  Spongecake:  (rembering 
the  quality  of  certain  goods  sent  to  him)  “I 
guess  you’re  right  there.” 

He  was  a  shrewd  grocer;  and.  when  the 
lady,  who  was  going  to  have  the  sewing  so¬ 
ciety,  came  down  for  a  jug  of  vinegar,  he 
filled  the  jug  with  whiskey.  And  folks  quietly 
asked  her  where  she  bought  her  vinegar,  and 
the  next  day  the  grocer  sold  six  barrels  of 
cheap  vinegar  to  the  customers  who  thronged 
his  store.  And,  though  they  were  all  pretty 
mad,  they  couldn’t  very  well  kick,  as  he  had 
given  them  what  they  had  called  for;  and  then 
to  say  anything  would  be  to  get  laughed  at. 
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THE  BIG  TREES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 


Hohasnot 
heard  of 
the  B  i  g 
Trees  of 
California? 
They  re¬ 
present  the  largest 
growth  known  in 
the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception 
of  a  species  of  the 
Eucalytus  ol  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

One  who  has  never  seen  these  great 
monsters  can  have  no  just  conception 
of  their  immensity,  nor  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  them  upon  the  mind. 
In  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  States,  we 
think  we  have  seen  monsters  in  the 
tree  world  when  we  have  stood  be¬ 
neath  a  pine  or  an  oak  which  measures 
four  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  a 
hundred  feet  high.  But  the  largest 
trees  in  California  have  limbs  that  are 
six  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

“The  Grizzly  Giant,”  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  trees  in  the  Mari¬ 
posa  Grove,  has  its  first  limb  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  roots.  The  limb  is 
six  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter. 

Nine  feet  from  the  ground  the  tree 


is  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
below  that  height  its  thickness  increases. 
The  tree  stands  grim  and  grizzly,  far 
apart  from  any  of  its  companions,  with 
a  sublime  solitariness  in  its  grandeur. 

All  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
of  the  Big  Trees  have  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  titles.  Each  of  the  States  has  its 
representative  among  the  names;  and 
many  of  America’s  most  famous  men 
are  honored  in  the  appellations.  Gene¬ 
ral  Grant  has  a  namesake,  as  grim  and 
stolid  as  the  great  General — who  was 
present,  I  believe,  at  the  christening 
of  the  tree. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  trees  lies 
fallen  on  the  earth.  It  is  called  the 
“Andrew  Johnson,”  or  the  “Fallen 
Monarch.”  The  title  was  given  at 
the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Prfe- 
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sident  Johnson.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  “Fallen  Monarch’  was,  when 
standing,  about  four  hundred  leet  high, 
and  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bark  and  sap  are  now  gone,  but  the 
tree  still  measures  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  as  it  lies  prone  on  the  earth. 
A  long  ladder  is  used  in  mounting  to 
its  crest. 

The  very  largest  of  the  Big  Trees 
of  California  are  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Calaveras  Grove,  which  is  owned 
by  private  parties.  Among  these  there 
is  a  dead  and  fallen  tree,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  forty  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  when  standing.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  has  been  prostrate  a  thousand 
years.  The  sap  and  bark  of  this  tree 
are  gone,  but  the 
diameter  of  its 
trunk  still  meas¬ 
ures  thirty- four 
feet. 

The  tallest  tree 
standing  is  called 
the  “New  York 
tree;’’  it  is  thirty 
feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  high. 
There  is  an¬ 


other  tree,  not  so  tall,  which  is  thirty- 
seven  leet  in  diameter,  and  the  bark 
alone  measures  thirty-one  inches  in 
thickness. 

In  the  Mariposa  Grove  there  is  a 
tree  known  as  the  “Telescope.”  The 
trunk  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  open  at  the 
top,  about  one  hundred  feet  away. 
The  cavity  at  the  base  is  large  enough 
to  shelter  half  a  dozen  men  on  horse¬ 
back.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  fallen 
trees  is  also  hollow.  One  may  ride  in 
at  the  lower  end,  and  go  out  at  a  knot¬ 
hole  one  hundred  feet  up  the  trunk. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
gigantic  trees  stands  directly  over  the 
broad  roadway  which  has  been  con¬ 
structed  through  the  grove.  There  is 
an  archway  for  the  drive,  cut  through 
the  base  of  the  very  tree  itself.  This 
archway,  which  was  bored  and  burned 
through,  is  some  ten  leet  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  high,  and  on  either  side 
there  yet  remains  ten  feet  of  solid  wall  of 
wood  which  supports  the  tree.  Into  the 
archway,  under  the  vertical  trunk  of 
the  tree,  a  stage-coach  drawn  by  four 
horses  may  be  driven,  and  can  find 
there  secure  shelter  from  rain  or  storm 
above. 

There  are  in  all  some  six  hundred 
of  these  Big  Trees  in  the  Mariposa 
Grove.  The  lands — twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  acres — have  been  withdrawn  from 
sale  by  the  general  government,  and 
they  are  now  kept  as  a  National  and 
World’s  Park,  held  in  trust  forever  by 
the  State  of  California  for  the  people 
of  the  world.  The  reservations  include 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

The  regions  are  visited  during  the 
summer — for  they  are  inaccessible 
usually  during  the  winter  and  spring 
in  consequence  of  the  deep  snowfall 
there — by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  by  people  of  the 
Old  World,  who  find  these  stupendous 
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phenomena  of  very  great 
interest.  In  the  travelling 
party  with  me  during  my 
visit  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Australia. 
In  a  party  of  seventeen 
making  the  tour  to  the 
reservation  there  were 
only  three  Americans. 

The  big  trees  are  botani- 
cally  known  as  the  Se¬ 
quoia  Gigantea,  though 
they  have  also  been  called 
by  some  botanists  Sequoia 
Washing  ionia,  honoring 
our  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  name.  The 
tree  is  oftenest  called  in 
England  Europe  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  Wellingtonia ,  in 
honor  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
though  the  correct  name, 
Sequoia  Gigantea ,  is  re¬ 
placing  all  other  appella¬ 
tions. 

The  wood  is  a  variety 
of  the  cedar.  The  Red¬ 
wood  of  the  Pacific  is  of 
the  same  family.  Some 
of  the  trees  standing  in 
California  are  estimated  to 
be,  at  least,  four  thousand 
years  old.  Some  suppose 
they  are  old  enough  to 
have  been  growing  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge. 

The  heart  of  the  tree  is 


supposed  to  be  indestructi¬ 
ble  by  the  decay  that  is 
usual  in  other  woods  exposed  to  at¬ 
mospheric  influences.  This  certainly 
does  not  rot  under  ordinary  climatic 
action.  Furthermore,  the  wood  does 
not  shrink  like  other  timbers,  since  it 
contracts  from  the  ends  and  not  lrom 
the  sides  or  edges,  as  is  usual  with 


Coach  Driving  Through  Big  Tree. 

other  varieties.  Specimens  of  these 
trees  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
by  tourists  from  the  National  Re¬ 
servations.  Not  even  a  twig  or 
shrub  or  flower  is  permitted  to 
be  plucked.  There,  policemen  and 
guards  are  stationed  throughout  the 
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Section  of  Big  Tree. 

parks  to  prevent  spoliation  by  tourists. 
However,  licensed  parties  live  upon 
the  reservation  who  have  for  sale  the 
seeds  of  this  species  of  wonder-wood. 


Foreigners  are  usually  the  heav¬ 
iest  purchasers. 

Many  young  trees  of  the  Big 
Tree  species  have  been  started 
in  various  parts  of  California, 
and  are  now  growing  thriftily. 
They  are  found  in  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino 
and  other  Southern  California 
cities. 

Though  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  tree  whose  age 
is  reckoned  so  great  would 
be  of  very  slow  growth,  the 
young  Sequoias  are  found  to 
grow  quite  rapidly.  The  Cali¬ 
fornians  of  one  thousand  years 
hence  may  see  them  in  their 
full  prime. 

Within  the  reservation  an 
English  artist  has  established 
a  studio,  in  which  he  devotes 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  paint¬ 
ing  the  scenes  in  the  Yosemite.  His 
pictures  have  become  famous. 

M.  V.  Moore. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

MY  D  WELLING  -  PLACE . 


I  would  not  dwell,  for  e’er,  in  sombre  cloud- 
land, 

I’d  rather  dance  in  joy  ’neath  sunny  skies; 

I  would  not  be  alone,  and  miss  the  kind  hand 
Of  friendship’s  grip,  where  courage  droops 
and  dies! 

I  would  not  live  at  all,  but  for  Love’s  lustre, 
Its  sunshine  wakes  life’s  verdure,  crisp  and 
green; 

What  precious  memories  exulting  cluster, 

E’en  in  dark  places,  from  its  mystic  sheen! 

I  would  not  hide  myself,  and  single  linger 
Along  life’s  lanes,  and  byways,  all  alone; 

A  solitary,  sad,  and  cheerless  singer, 

Without  child-music,  or  wife’s  mellower 
tone! 

I  would  not  shirk  amid  the  world’s  endeavor, 
To  aid  its  progress,  speed  its  rolling  wheels, 


I’d  be  a  freeman,  every  chain  help  sever, 

And  foremost  in  the  fight,  where  freedom 
reels. 

I  would  with  heart,  and  lips,  and  pen  untiring, 
Hurl  fierce  defiance  to  a  tyrant  soul; — 

Yet  lift  the  humblest,  weakest  one,  aspiring, 
To  noble  duty,  consecrated  whole! 

I  would  ’mid  true  religion,  e’er  be  waiting, 

A  Devotee  of  faith,  in  purest  form; 

Not  I  for  self,  or  that  which  brother-hating, 
Is  lured  of  sunny  days,  or  dreads  the  storm, 

I  would  be  found  a  man!  in  all  things  trying 
To  be  the  best,  such  as  the  Gods  approve; 
Then,  if  ’twere  living,  or,  my  soul,  ’twere 
dying, 

I’d  have  a  welcome,  ’mid  the  braves,  above! 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 
Salt  Lake  City ,  Jan.  nth ,  1891 . 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 


ii. 

The  organism  most  abundantly 
found  in  the  human  mouth  is  one  of 
large  size  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
leptothrix  buccalis.  It  is  always  found 
on  the  rough  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
between  the  teeth,  even  of  those  who 
make  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  tooth 
brush.  Among  the  latter  however  it 
only  appears  as  short  flattened  rods, 
while  among  those  who  use  the  brush 
less  frequently,  the  growth  is  more  vig¬ 
orous,  and  the  prolonged  stems  are 
often  broken  off  and  may  be  found  in  the 
saliva. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  bite  of  some  people  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  victim  symptoms  similiar 
to  rabies.  The  disease  thus  produced 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  microbe  known 
as  a  micrococcus  that  is  normally  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  saliva  of  many  perfectly 
healthy  persons. 

Experiment  shows  that  when  the 
saliva  of  some  people  is  injected  under 
the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  serious  affections 
soon  follow,  frequently  resulting  in  the 
animal’s  death.  That  the  disease  and 
death  is  the  result  of  the  microbes  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  saliva  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  if  the  saliva  is  sterilized 
before  it  is  injected,  no  injurious  result 
follows  the  injection. 

Why  this  microbe  should  be  present 
in  the  saliva  of  some  people  and  nearly 
or  quite  absent  in  the  saliva  of  others 
is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more  abundant  nutriment 
for  it  is  found  in  some  mouths  than  in 
others,  but  just  what  that  nutriment  is 
has  so  far  eluded  the  most  searching 
investigation. 

This  microbe  multiplies  with  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  Those  in  a 


single  drop  of  blood  from  an  infected 
rabbit  will,  when  placed  in  a  proper 
culture  liquid,  multiply  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  in  a  few  hours  they  begin  to 
die  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  proper 
nutriment.  The  virulence  of  this  mi¬ 
crobe  is  probably  due  to  its  wonderful 
reproductive  energy. 

Late  researches  show  that  the  decay 
of  the  teeth  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  species  of  microbes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  bacterium.  One  of 
the  necessary  conditions  for  tooth  des¬ 
troying  bacteria  to  begin  their  work 


is  the  acidity  of  the  saliva.  The  neces¬ 
sary  acids  may  be  the  product  of  other 
species  of  bacteria  or  they  may  be 
formed  from  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 
Acids  are  especially  likely  to  be  formed 
from  the  last  named  source  when  candy 
is  eaten  to  excess.  These  acids  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  enamel,  and 
soften  the  dentine,  thus  enabling  the 
bacteria  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of 
the  tooth.  These  tooth  destroying 
bacteria  appear  in  many  different  forms, 
but  whether  these  are  the  forms  of  one 
species  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
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ment,  or  the  forms  of  several  species, 
is  a  question  that  is  not  yet  fully 
settled.  Experiments  show  that  the 
best  dentifrice  for  the  destruction  ol 
tooth  microbes,  is  a  solution  of  mercuric 


chloride  (corrosive  sublimate);  one 
part  of  the  salt  ^o  three  thousand  parts 
of  water.  As  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
a  deadly  poison,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  swallow  any  of  this  solu¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  make  the  solution 
stronger  than  the  proportions  named. 

The  various  fevers  not  only  owe 
their  origin  to  different  microbes,  but 
each  kind  of  fever  is  always  produced 
by  the  same  species  of  microbe. 

The  microbes  which  produce  typhoid 
are  quite  distinct,  from  those  causing 
ague  or  the  deadly  African  fever  or  the 
still  more  deadly  yellow  lever.  Inter¬ 
mittent  fevers  were  the  first  internal  dis¬ 
eases  that  were  referred  to  parasitic  or¬ 
ganisms.  It  is  to  Dr.  Salisbury  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  investigation  in  this  direct¬ 
ion.  He  found  as  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  research,  that  the  spores  of  a 
microbe  belonging  to  the  genus  palm- 
ella  were  always  present  in,  the  saliva 
ol  subjects  having  intermittent  fever. 


He  collected  the  spores  in  great 
abundance  on  glycerine  coated  glass, 
exposed  during  the  night  in  marshes. 
He  observed  that  in  passing  through 
those  marshes  in  the  evening  a  peculiar 
dryness  was  experienced  in  the  throat  ; 
a  microscopic  examination  of  mucous 
taken  from  the  throat  at  such  times 
revealed  the  presence  of  the  spores  of 
palmella.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
earth  taken  from  these  marshes  was 
full  of  this  same  organism.  When  the 
marsh  dries  up  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  the  spores  are  produced,  and 
when  these  are  inhaled  intermittent 
fever  results. 

It  is  observed  that  when  the  spring 
and  early  summer  are  unusually  wet, 
the  fever  season  is  correspondinglv 
late,  and  it  never  begins  until  dry 
weather  prevails. 

While  vapor  in  the  air  is  unfavorable 
to  the  presence  of  microbes  of  all  kinds, 
the  same  is  not  true  of  fogs.  F ogs  are 
composed  of  minute  globules  of  water 
floating  in  the  air;  these  globules  are 
always  inclined  to  form  around  some 
particle  of  matter  which  acts  as  a  nu¬ 
cleus.  If  this  nucleus  chances  to  be  a 
fever  spore,  this  spore  is  not  only  trans¬ 
ported  wherever  the  fog  may  chance  to 
drift,  but  it  is  presented  to  the  patient 
in  its  most  dangerous  form.  Fogs  and 
fevers  have  long  been  connected  with 
each  other  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
the  facts  just  stated  show  that  the  ob¬ 
servation  rests  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Two  practical  lessons  maybe  drawn 
from  these  facts :  avoid  passing  through 
fogs,  in  dry  weather,  which  hang  over 
low  ground;  and  always  try  to  sleep  on 
the  upper  floor  of  houses  that  are  built 
on  low  land.  The  last  precaution  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  frequently  fogs 
are  much  denser  near  the  ground  than 
even  a  lew  feet  above  the  surface. 

In  the  air  near  the  ground,  in  malari- 
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ous  regions  in  summer,  the  microbes 
are  often  so  abundant  that  they  may  be 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  perspira¬ 
tion  of  the  forehead  and  hands.  This 
organism  may  not  only  be  artificially 
cultivated ,  but  the  lower  animals  may  be 
innoculated  with  it,  so  as  to  produce 
intermittent  fever  in  them. 

With  them,  as  with  man,  the  site  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  the  spleen  and 
the  marrow  of  the  bones,  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  stricken  with  this 
form  of  fever  complains  of  “aching  in 
his  bones.” 

It  is  found  that  the  microbes  alternate 
with  the  spores  in  the  blood.  When 
the  microbes  are  present  the  patient 
has  fever,  but  when  the  microbes  die, 
leaving  only  the  spores  behind,  the 
fever  passes  away,  only  to  appear  again 
when  the  spores  shall  develop. 

The  time  required  for  the  spores  to 
develop  varies  with  the  species.  Some 
species  require  48  hours,  others  72  or 
96  hours,  and  some  very  much  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Some  of  the  fever-producing  mi¬ 
crobes  are,  strangely  enough,  destroyed 
by  the  fever  which  they  induce;  hence 
the  fever  becomes  intermittent  from  the 
alternate  destruction  and  growth  of  the 
germs. 

Continuous  fevers  like  typhus  and 
typhoid  are  caused  by  microbes  un¬ 
affected  by  the  highest  fever  heat,  and 
which  may  exist  in  the  body  in  all 
stages  of  development  at  the  same  time. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  a  periodicity  even  in  continual 
fevers,  showing  that  most  of  the  mi¬ 
crobes  produce  their  spores  and  die  at 
about  the  same  time. 

While  as  before  stated  the  microbes 
of  the  intermittent  fevers  attack  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  and  the  spleen, 
the  microbes  of  the  continuous  fevers 
attack  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ali¬ 


mentary  canal,  especially  Peyers  glands 
in  the  ileum.  Probably  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  to  use  in  guarding 
against  the  continuous  fevers  are  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness,  good  drainage  and 
ventilation,  and  only  using  water  that 
is  known  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
organic  contamination. 

Cholera  originated  in  Asia  and  in  its 
birth-place  it  is  quite  as  destructive  to 
life  as  is  yellow  fever  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but 
since  then  it  has  swept  like  a  mighty 
river  along  the  principal  channels  of 
trade,  six  different  times.  Its  first  visit¬ 
ation  was  in  1830;  after  this  it  appeared 
in  1849,  1853,  1865,  i873  and  1884. 
The  disease  seems  to  originate  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  River;  from  this 
place  it  sweeps  over  India  each  year. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
cjiolera  is  due  to  the  preserve  of  a 
living  microbe  in  the  human  body. 
This  microbe  is  readily  passed  from  one 


person  to  another,  either  by  the  breath 
or  by  personal  contact. 

Pilgrims  who  gather  yearly  to  bathe 
in  the  water  of  the  Ganges  River  carry 
the  germs  with  them  as  they  separate 
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to  go  to  their  widely  scattered 
homes. 

In  Europe,  the  disease,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  follows  the  principal  routes 
of  commerce.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  several  times  by 
means  of  rags  brought  from  Asia 
Minor. 

Experiments  prove  that  cholera 
germs  are  quickly  destroyed  by  sun¬ 
light  and  dry  air.  Hence  no  sanitation 
is  at  once  so  cheap  and  so  efficacious 
as  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine. 

In  the  human  system  the  germs  are 
killed  by  acids  and  essential  oils. 
For  that  reason  vinegar  and  other  mild 


acids  may  profitably  be  used  when  one 
has  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  attack  of  cholera  mi¬ 
crobes. 

In  the  study  of  the  microbes  pro¬ 
ducing  small-pox,  croup,  whooping- 
cough,  and  possibly  measles  and 
scarlatina,  a  curious  fact  has  been  ob¬ 
served  . 

It  has  been  found  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  microbes  become 
what  is  called  attenuated;  that  is,  each 
generation  is  weaker  than  the  pre¬ 


ceding  one,  and  in  a  few  generations 
they  not  only  cease  to  reproduce 
themselves,  but  they  leave  the  system 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not 
support  microbes  of  that  species,  thus 
freeing  the  person  from  all  dangers  of 
the  disease  caused  by  those  particular 
microbes.  This  is  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  vaccination. 

The  small-pox  microbe  undergoes 
extreme  attenuation  in  the  system  of 
the  cow,  and  when  this  attenuated 
virus  is  introduced  into  the  human 
system  it  propagates  itsell  for  only  a  few 
generations  and  then  dies,  leaving  the 
system  of  the  patient  unfit  to  support 
the  unattenuated  small-pox  microbes. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
whooping-cough  is  produced  by  the 
croup  microbe  in  an  attenuated  form, 
and  that  it  acts  as  preventive  of  croup. 

An  interesting  field  of  research  is 
here  offered  to  some  one  who  has 
leisure  and  whose  taste  leads  him  into 
researches  of  that  character. 

I  will  content  myself  with  naming 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  diseases 
not  already  named,  that  are  known  to 
be  the  result  of  microbe  action,  and 
then  pass  on  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
how  the  microbes  act  on  the  animal 
body.  Among  the  diseases  that  I 
have  not  named  are  leprosy,  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  erysipelas,  consumption 
and  lock-jaw. 

Since  the  microbe  theory  of  disease 
has  been  generally  accepted,  it  has 
been  an  important  matter  to  determine 
just  how  they  produce  such  marked 
effects  on  the  system. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  they 
acted  as  true  parasites  by  growing  and 
developing  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue 
in  which  they  live,  but  more  thorough 
investigation  proves  that  their  action 
is  quite  different  from  parasitic  action. 

In  certain  plants  peculiar  compounds 
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are  formed  which  exert  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  animal  system,  and 
which  form  the  so-called  active  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  most  powerful  medicines 
and  poisons. 

These  compounds  are  called  alka¬ 
loids.  Among  the  alkaloids  strych¬ 
nine,  quinine,  morphine  and  nico¬ 
tine  may  be  mentioned. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  under 
certain  circumstances  similar  com¬ 
pounds  may  be  formed  in  the  animal 
matter.  These  animal  products  are 
called  ptomaines.  Like  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  these  ptomaines  differ  widely 
in  their  properties;  some  of  them  are 
nearly,  perhaps  quite,  harmless;  others 
are  the  most  deadly  poisons  known. 

All  of  the  ptomaines  whether  harm¬ 
less  or  harmful,  are  produced  by  var¬ 
ious  species  ot  microbes;  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  product  of  microbe  life  and 
activity.  As  before  stated,  these 
ptomaines  or  animal  alkaloids  may  be 
produced  in  the  living  bodies  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  in  disease,  or  they  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  dead  animal  matter  as  in  canned 
meats,  dried  fish,  or  even  in  icecream. 
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The  effect  on  the  system  seems  to  be 
the  same  whether  they  are  produced 
within  the  body,  orwhethertheyarepro- 
duced  externally  and  artificially  intro¬ 
duced. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  such  a 
host  of  unseen  enemies  it  becomes  an 
important  question  as  to  what  is  the 
best  means  of  escaping  their  ravages. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  ones  that  we  meet  with  in  every 
day  life  are  those  found  in  water,  these 
may  be  introduced  into  the  body  di¬ 
rectly  by  drinking  the  water,  or  in¬ 
directly  by  using  the  water  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
temperature  at  which  food  is  either 
cooked  or  baked  is  always  sufficiently 
high  to  destroy  the  organisms  which 
may  have  been  present  in  the  water 
used. 

The  only  safe  rule  is  either  to  use 
water  known  to  be  absolutely  pure,  or 
pass  it  through  a  filter  that  will  remove 
the  last  trace  of  organic  matter,  be  it 
living  or  dead. 


THE  HOPE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


Why,  in  truth,  should  evolution 
proceed  along  the  gross  and  palpable 
lines  of  the  visible,  and  not  also  be 
hard  at  work  upon  the  subtler  elements 
which  are  behind — moulding,  govern¬ 
ing,  and  emancipating  them?  Taking 
things  as  they  seem,  nobody  knows 
that  death  stays — nor  why  it  should 
stay — the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  stays  our  perception  of  it 


in  another;  but  so  does  distance,  ab¬ 
sence,  or  even  sleep.  Birth  gave  to 
each  of  us  much;  death  may  give  very 
much  more,  in  the  way  of  subtler 
senses  to  behold  colors  we  cannot  here 
see,  to  catch  sounds  we  do  not  now 
hear,  and  to  be  aware  of  bodies  and 
objects  impalpable  at  present  to  us, 
but  perfectly  real,  intelligibly  construc¬ 
ted,  and  constituting  an  organized  so- 
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ciety  and  a  governed,  multiform 
state. 

Where  does  nature  show  signs  of 
breaking  off  her  magic,  that  she  should 
stop  at  the  five  organs  and  the  sixty- 
odd  elements?  Are  we  free  to  spread 
over  the  face  of  this  little  earth,  and 
never  freed  to  spread  through  the  solar 
system  and  beyond  it?  Nay,  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  to  the  ether  which 
contains  them,  as  mere  spores  of  sea¬ 
weed  floating  in  the  ocean.  Are  the 
specks  only  filled  with  life,  and  not 
the  space?  What  does  nature  possess 
more  valuable  in  all  she  has  wrought 
here,  than  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother,  the  devotion 
of  the  lover,  and  the  opulent  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet,  that  she  should  let 
these  priceless  things  be  utterly  lost  by 
a  quinsy,  or  a  flux? 

It  is  a  hundred  times  more  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  she  commences 
afresh  with  such  delicately-developed 


treasures,  making  them  groundwork 
and  stuff  for  splendid  farther-living,  by 
process  of  death;  which,  even  when  it 
seems  accidental  or  premature,  is 
probably  as  natural  and  gentle  as  birth ; 
and  wherefrom,  it  may  well  be,  the 
new-born  dead  arises  to  find  a  fresh 
world  ready  for  his  pleasant  and  novel 
body,  with  gracious  and  willing  kin¬ 
dred-ministrations  awaiting  it,  like 
those  which  provided  for  the  human 
babe  the  guiding  arms  and  nourishing 
breasts  of  its  mother.  As  the  babe’s 
eyes  opened  to  strange  sunlight  here, 
so  may  the  eyes  of  the  dead  lift  glad 
lids  to  “a  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land;”  and  so  may  his  delighted 
ears  hear  speech  and  music  proper  to 
the  spheres  beyond,  while  he  laughs 
contentedly  to  find  how  touch  and 
taste  and  smell  had  all  been  forecast  of 
faculties  accurately  following  upon  the 
lowly  lessons  of  this  earthly  nursery. 

Edwin  Arnold. 


CURIOUS  PLANTS . 


A  wonderful  flower  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaun- 
tepec.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the 
habit  of  changing  its  colors  during  the 
day.  In  the  morning  it  is  white;  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  zenith  it  is  red.  and  at 
night  it  is  blue.  The  red,  white  and 
blue  flower  grows  on  a  tree  about  the 
size  of  a  guava  tree,  and  only  at  noon 
does  it  give  out  any  perfume. 

A  flower  has  been  discovered  in 
South  America  which  is  only  visible 
when  the  wind  blows.  The  shrub  be¬ 
longs  to  the  cactus  family,  and  is  about 
three  feet  high.  The  stem  is  covered 
with  dead,  warty  looking  lumps  in 
calm  weather;  those  lumps,  however, 


need  but  a  slight  breeze  to  make  them 
unfold  large  flowers  of  a  creamy  white, 
which  close  and  appear  as  dead  as 
soon  as  the  wind  subsides. 

The  electrical  plant  belongs  to  a 
species  indigenous  to  the  torrid 
plain  of  Hindoostan,  and  is  regarded 
with  awe  and  reverence,  not  unmingled 
with  disgust,  by  the  natives. 

It  is  an  electrical  plant,  and  has, 
when  in  full  bloom,  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  passing  through  it  so  powerful 
that  a  strong  man  touching  it  is  stag¬ 
gered  by  the  shock. 

Birds  coming  in  contract  with  it  are 
killed  at  once, — but  they  usually  give 
it  a  wide  berth.  Insects  are  slain  by 
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thousands  on  its  leaves,  and  four-footed 
creatures  rarely  go  near  it. 

It  is  electrified  only  when  the  sun  is 
high.  Its  power  wanes  with  the  clos¬ 
ing  day,  and  at  night  the  force  of  its 
current  is  not  preceptible.  During  the 
rainy  season  it  is  almost  inert. 

We  always  think  of  plants  as  draw¬ 
ing  their  food  from  the  water,  earth 
and  air,  and  the  idea  that  some  plants 
catch  bugs  and  eat  them  is  not  very 
pleasant. 

But  there  are  such  plants  right  here 
in  our  own  country.  If  you  live  near 
a  cranberry  bog  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  find  one  if  you  look  for  it. 

This  meat-eating  plant,  that  grows 
on  the  edge  of  bogs  and  other  wet 
places,  is  called  the  sun -dew. 

It  has  a  number  of  small  leaves 
growing  on  short  stems  close  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  pearl  shirt- buttons, 
and  they  are  covered  with  long  red 
hairs,  that  are  crowded  thickly  on  the 
little  leaves. 

These  red  hairs  have  the  power  of 
dropping  a  thick,  sticky  juice  that 
looks  like  dew,  and  that  is  how  the 
plant  gets  the  name  of  sun-dew — sun, 
from  the  red  hairs  or  rays,  and  dew, 


from  the  sticky  juice.  The  strange 
thing  about  the  sun-dew  is  that  it  never 
makes  its  juice  flow  unless  something 
that  it  can  use  for  food  touches  its 
leaves. 

As  soon  as  an  insect  lights  on  a  leaf, 
it  is  held  fast  by  the  juice,  then  the 
leaf  begins  to  fold  up  until  the  poor 
insect  is  all  wrapped  up  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  leaf  is  folded  up  in 
this  way  the  juice  changes  and  becomes 
so  sharp  and  strong  that  it  melts  the 
insect,  so  that  it  gets  mixed  up  with 
the  juice.  Then  the  little  mouths  or 
pores  of  the  leaf  suck  up  the  melted 
insect,  and  that  is  the  way  the  sun¬ 
dew  catches  and  eats  its  dinner. 

The  sun- dew  knows  very  well  what 
is  good  to  eat.  If  you  lay  a  piece  of 
stone,  cloth,  or  wood  on  one  of  its 
leaves,  the  juice  will  not  flow,  and  the 
leaf  will  not  fold  up  over  it,  but  if  you  lay 
a  piece  ot  meat  or  boiled  egg  on  the 
leaf,  it  will  fold  up  at  once,  and  the 
juice  will  melt  up  the  food.  It  will 
make  a  piece  of  bone  so  soft  that  you 
can  stick  a  needle  through  it. 

Drops  of  water  will  not  make  the 
leaf  fold,  but  drops  of  milk  will,  and 
the  plant  will  suck  up  the  milk  as  if  it 
liked  it. 


TO  A  MERE  MONEY-GETTER. 


O  man  of  morbid  soul  and  small, 

Thou  Dives,  things  of  wealth  and  hate, 
Think’st  thou  this  narrow  world  is  all? 

And,  if  it  were,  thou’rt  at  the  call 
While  here  of  greed  insatiate, 

O  man  of  morbid  soul  and  small! 

A  vice  that  has  thee  for  its  thrall, 
Unmoved  by  love,  despised  by  fate; 
Think’st  thou  this  narrow  world  is  all? 


In  letters  hast  thou  naught  withal; 

In  self  alone  thy  mind  is  great, 

O  man  of  morbid  soul  and  small! 

Art  cannot  move  thee  from  thy  stall; 
Thy  piety’s  commensurate — 

Think’st  thou  this  narrow  world  is  all? 

Alas,  when  Death  shall  lay  his  pall 
O’er  thee,  and  it  is  all  too  late! 

O  man  of  morbid  soul  and  small 
Think’st  thou  this  narrow  world  is  all? 

Wallace  Rice. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  MOON. 


It  was  June  12th,  1889,  just  before 
sunset,  that  Stanley’s  tired  eyes  rested 
for  the  first  time  with  unbeclouded  gaze 
on  Ruwenzori,  the  far-famed  Mountains 
of  the  Moon.  The  weary  column  had 
halted  at  Utsora,  the  little  native  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  valley  of  the  Semliki, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  dark  barrier 
of  the  forest,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
crested  banks  of  the  river.  Beyond 
was  a  field  of  snow,  and  farther  on  rose 
snow  peaks. 

All  during  the  day,  the  ex¬ 
pectant  eyes  of  the  travellers  had 
rested  on  a  long  line  of  dark  and 
solemn  spurs,  whose  summits  were 
buried  in  leaden  mists;  but  toward 
evening  the  upper  extremities  loomed 
up  one  after  the  other,  till  a  great  line 
of  shoulder- shaped  hills  broke  the  sky ; 
then  peak  by  peak  struggled  from  be¬ 
hind  night-black  clouds,  till  the  giant 
of  the  hills,  the  might  Rain- maker,  or 
Cloud  King,  in  all  its  majestic  desola¬ 
tion,  was  unveiled  before  their  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes — a  square -browed  central 
mass,  thirty  miles  in  length  and  white 
with  snow. 

The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
seemed  to  be  “poised  in  avoid  of  un¬ 
surpassed  clearness;”  the  dome  was  of 
dark- blue  crystal  enfolded  in  a  broad 
zone  of  milk-white  mist,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  impression  of  a  spectral 
mountain  island  sailing  in  midair.  As 
the  sun  descended,  the  mist  zone 
floated  away,  and  the  apparition  be¬ 
came  fixed  to  nether  regions  of  moun¬ 
tain  slopes.  This  was  the  summit  of 
the  range,  which  is  broken  up  into 
many  sharp,  triangular  checks,  or 
narrow,  saddle-shaped  ridges,  their 
tops  hidden  by  everlasting  snows,  their 
flanks  dark  as  night,  looming  like 
storm-clouds,  their  sides  bare  and 


unscalable,  dropping  through  snowy 
fields  to  the  valley  below. 

These  were  the  mountains  famed  in 
song  and  story,  of  which  fables  have 
been  woven,  and  of  which  poets  sang; 
this  the  creation  of  the  “sea  of  dark¬ 
ness,”  Albert  Edward  Lake;  this  the 
shrine  at  which  Alexander  and  Caesar 
longed  to  worship;  the  mysterious 
apparition  that  bewildered  the  traveller, 
and  then  disappeared  to  mock  him,  as 
with  a  mirage.  They  were  placed  on 
the  map  of  Homer’s  world  forty  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  described  as  the  springs 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Nile  in  the  region 
where  the  pilgrims  dwelt,  and  since 
his  day  English  and  German,  French 
and  Flemish  explorers  have  theorized 
and  searched  for  them,  and  given  so 
much  contradictory  evidence  about 
them,  that  their  latest  discoverers,  of 
the  Emin  relief  expedition,  give  their 
chart  to  the  world  “conscious  that 
some  English  or  stupid  German  map- 
maker  will,  from  spleen  or  ignorance, 
surely  shifc  their  base  forty  or  fifty 
miles  southeast,”  and  so  expunge 
their  labors.  According  to  these  ad¬ 
vices,  however,  the  Ruwenzori  range 
is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  pro¬ 
jecting  like  an  enormous  bastion  of  an 
unconquerable  fort,  commanding  from 
the  northeast  the  approaches  of  the 
Albert  Lake  and  the  Semliki  Valley, 
and  on  the  southern  side  the  whole 
basin  of  Albert  Edward  Lake. 

Its  principal  western  drainage  is  the 
Semliki  River,  the  great  stream  which 
waters  the  whole  populous  country  of 
the  Awanbas;  its  southern  drainage  is 
into  Albert  Edward  lake,  into  which 
sixty-two  streams,  from  the  Ruwenzori 
alone,  descend.  The  table-land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mountains  is  about  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  are 
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from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  high.  Why, 
then,  have  there  been  such  contradic¬ 
tory  reports  about  their  situation? 
Why  do  map-makers  place  them  any¬ 
where  from  5  degrees  to  10  degrees 
north  of the  equator  and  from  longitude 
20  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden? 

The  highest  mountain  of  the  range, 
the  Cloud  King,  intercepts  every 
breeze  from  south  to  east,  preventing 
the  exhalations  of  the  valley  from  being 
blown  in  that  direction,  so  that  on 
their  meeting  the  cold  winds  lrom  the 
mountain  summit,  they  are  distilled 
and  rediffused  in  copious  showers. 
From  north  to  west  the  northern  range 
obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  winds, 
and  converts  the  vapor  into  snow-white 
mist,  which  sails  in  broad,  irregular 
streams  and  forms,  what  Stanley  des¬ 
cribes  as  an  inverted  sky,  an  im¬ 
penetrable  veil  which  for  300  days  in 
the  year  hides  the  great  mountain 
range  with  its  colossal  crown. 

It  was  in  character  with  the  proverb¬ 
ial  Stanley- luck  that  the  Emin  relief 
expedition  reached  Alfred  Edward 
Lake  at  just  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  wonder  of  the  dark  continent 
was  visible  in  all  its  rugged  grandeur. 
Such  explorers  as  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  however,  may  take  this  com¬ 
fort,  that  the  peculiar  position  of 
Ruwenzori,  which  obstructs  the  free 
passage  of  the  winds,  secures  lor  the 
valley  that  equable  climate  which 
fosters  a  marvellous  vegetation,  a  vege¬ 
tation  so  lush  and  luxuriant  that  the 
region  is  aptly  called  “the  national 
conservatory  of  the  world;’’  where 
banana  plants  are  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  two  feet  from  the  ground; 
where  every  tree  stem  has  its  robe  of 
soft  moss,  every  rock  is  clothed  with 
lichens,  every  tree  fern  or  horizontal 
branch  with  orchids.  Best  of  all, 
where  there  are  rains  and  dews  and 


such  a  productive  country,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  should  a  Christian 
civilization  be  introduced,  it  would 
take  root,  because  when  men  are 
properly  fed,  their  minds  are  prepared 
to  open  to  the  truth. 

This,  then,  is  one  ol  the  many  uses 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  their 
greatest,  however,  is  that  which  Greek, 
and  Roman,  and  Egyptian  so  long  and 
ignorantly  attributed  to  them.  Better 
than  any  smiling  hill  or  pleasant  vale 
do  these  desolate  heights,  brooding 
under  the  eternal  storm  clouds,  render 
service  to  mankind.  The  torrents 
that  rush  from  their  summits,  carving 
out  ravines  hundreds  of  fathoms  deep 
through  the  rocky  core  ol  the  range, 
upturning  huge  bowlders,  making  their 
way  through  dense  forests  and  rank 
vegetation,  at  last  find  a  reservoir  whieh 
supplies  the  great  river  that  is  life  and 
health  to  a  land  4,000  miles  distant, 
and  peoples  of  such  varied  nationali¬ 
ties  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  for 
this  great  mysterious  mountain,  the 
Cloud  King,  all  nations  may  join  in 
giving  thanks.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
Stanley’s  services  as  leader  of  the  re¬ 
lief  expedition — practically  perhaps  it 
is  the  greatest — that  he  should  have 
been  the  first  to  give  it  its  proper  geo¬ 
graphical  definition.  He  went  out  to 
rescue  an  entomologist,  and  found  the 
secret  of  the  life  of  a  continent. 


If  a  woman  was  as  careful  in  select¬ 
ing  a  husband  to  match  her  disposition 
as  she  is  in  selecting  a  dress  to  match 
her  complexion,  there  would  be  fewer 
marriage  troubles  than  there  are. 

Nothing  is  so  wholesome,  noth¬ 
ing  does  so  much  good  for  people’s 
looks  as  a  little  interchange  of  the  small 
coin  of  benevolence. 
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We  have  less  definite  information 
about  the  punishment  of  criminals  in 
ancient  times  than  about  any  other 
portion  of  their  public  and  private 
economy.  The  prevalence  of  slavery 
left  much  of  what  is  now  public  juris¬ 
diction  in  private  hands,  and  few  re¬ 
cords  have  consequently  been  pre¬ 
served.  In  an  early  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation,  moreover,  the  retribution  which 
overtook  the  wrongdoer — when  it  did 
overtake  him — generally  took  the 
form  of  private  and  bloody  vengence 
on  the  part  of  the  relatives  or  tribe  of 
the  person  injured;  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
the  law  of  iort  had  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  application  than  at  present. 
Such  particulars  as  have  come  down 
to  us  relate  chiefly  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  These  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chaldeans,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  the  Persians 
on  great  public  works,  such  as  palaces, 
temples,  cities  and  roads ;  the  Pyramids, 
Nineveh,  and  Persepolis  were  thus 
constructed. 

One  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  returned 
from  a  single  campaign  with  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  and 
they  were  immediately  set  to  work  in 
this  way.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that 
in  Egypt  offenders  against  the  law,  as 
well  as  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  were 
employed  in  mining  for  stone  and 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  and 
barbarity.  They  were  bound  in  fetters 
and  obliged  to  work  so  hard  that  the 
greater  portion  speedily  succumbed 
under  the  strain.  No  rest  or  indul¬ 
gence  was  granted  to  the  sick,  the 
feeble  or  the  aged,  and  all  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  blows  and  ill-treatment  to 
labor  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
endurance.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
their  persons,  and  they  were  all  driven 


to  their  work  with  the  lash,  until 
death  intervened  to  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings. 

In  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  treatment  of  slaves  and  that 
of  criminals;  both  were  set  to  heavy 
outdoor  labor  and  treated  with  brutal 
harshness;  but  any  distinct  system  for 
the  punishment  of  crime  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  existed  until  a  late  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  then, 
incarceration  in  noisome  dungeons  and 
labor  in  mines  seem  to  have  been  the 
chiefmethods  ofdealing  with  offenders. 
The  prisons  were  without  light  and 
ventilation,  and  abounded  in  filth  and 
pestilential  odors.  But  prisons  formed 
a  costly  and  troublesome  means  of 
punishment;  and  torture,  mutilations 
and  whippings  were  preferred  for  many 
offenses.  The  earliest  account  of  pris¬ 
ons  in  China  is  found  in  the  Shaking , 
or  Book  of  History,  compiled  by 
Confucius,  a  work  which  covers  the 
period  from  2356  to  723  B.  c.  The 
prisons  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  large  stable, 
having  an  open  central  court,  occupy¬ 
ing  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  area,  and 
small  cribs  or  stalls  covered  by  a  roof, 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  lodged. 
They  were  secured  by  manacles  and 
gyves,  a  chain  joining  the  hand  to  the 
neck,  and  desperate  criminals  were 
even  more  heavily  ironed.  Whipping 
and  branding  were  also  employed  as 
punishments. 

Coming  down  to  more  moderm 
times,  the  most  common  form  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  criminals  in  France  for  many 
centuries  was  condemning  them  to  the 
galleys,  or  galeres.  Philip  the  Fair 
(1285-1314)  appears  to  have  been  the 
introducer  of  this  system,  and  from  his 
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day  until  well  into  the  present  century 
it  continued  in  vogue.  The  galleys 
were  huge  rowing  vessels,  often  con¬ 
taining  several  banks  of  oars,  which 
were  largely  used  for  the  transport  of 
soldiers  and  military  stores.  The  labor 
of  rowing  was  very  heavy;  and  as 
scant  consideration  was  shown  to  the 


prisoners,  they  frequently  died  from  the 
excessive  exertions  to  which  they  were 
compelled.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  escape,  each  man  was  fastened  by 
chains  to  the  oar,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  familiar  expression,  “chained  to 
the  oar.” 


TIT  FOR  TAT 


“Good  mornin’  Miss  Katie,”  said  young 
Mickie  Fee, 

“Good  mornin’  again;  it’s  yourself shure  I  see, 

Lookin’  bloomin’  asiver.”  But  Kate  turned 
away 

As  she  said,  “Mister  Mickie,  I  wish  you 
good -day. 

You’re  a  heartless  desaver — now  don’t  spake 
a  word! 

Pretty  tales  about  you  and  that  Norah  I’ve 
heard 

You  know  you  danced  with  her  the  day  of  the 
fair, 

And  praised  her  gray  eyes  and  her  very  red 
hair, 

You  called  her  an  angel;  quite  in  love  with 
her  fell 

And  at  night  when  you  parted,  you  kissed 
her  as  well!” 

Then  young  Mickie  gave  a  sly  wink  as  he 
said, 

“I  desaved  her,  my  Jarlin’— this  way  turn 
your  head — 

Yes  faith,  I  desaved  her;  my  darlin’,  it’strue; 

For  I  shut  both  my  eyes,  Kate,  and  fancied 
’twas  you! 

Yes,  that’s  what  I  did. 

Katie,  it’s  true: 

I  shut  both  my  eyes, 

And  fancied  ’twas  you!” 


“Well,  I've  no  time  to  stay,  so  good-by,  Mickie 
Fee. 

You  may  desave  her, but  you  don’t  desave  me; 

I’m  not  to  be  blarneyed.  Mick,  a  word  in 
your  ear: 

You  had  better  be  off,  for  my  dad’s  cornin’ 
here.” 

“Oh,  your  dad’s  cornin’,  is  he?  That’s  not  him 
I  see 

Now  bobbin’  behind  that  owld  blackthorn 
tree? 

For  it’s  Paddy  Mahon !”  “Oh!”  said  Kate, 
with  a  sneer, 

“You’ve  got  your  eyes  open  at  last,  Mickie 
dear, 

And  shure  you  are  right;  ’tis  my  own  darlin 
Pat, 

So  take  my  advice,  Mick,  and  get  out  of  that; 

For  he’s  coming  to  coort  me.  Now  listen, 
my  lad: 

When  that  boy  kisses  me,  Oh,  won’t  you  be 
glad! 

For  when  his  lips  meet  mine,  why  what  will 
I  do? 

But  shut  both  my  eyes,  Mick,  and  fancy  it’s 
you! 

That’s  what  I’ll  do; 

Mickie,  it’s  true: 

Shut  both  mv  eyes, 

And  fancy  it’s  you!” 

A.  Henry. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 
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N  ONE  of 
the  m i d - 
land  coun¬ 
ties  of  Eng¬ 
land  there 
are  the 
ruins  of  an 
a  n  c  i  e  n  t 
city.  This 
city  was 
builtby  the 
Romans, 
af'er  their 
conquest  of 
Britain, and 
was  called  by  them  “Uriconium,” 
but  the  ruins,  and  the  parish  in  which 
they  are  situated,  are  now  known  as 
Wroxeter.  Uriconium  wasbuiltonthe 
celebrated  Roman  road  which  ran 
from  London  to  the  city  of  Chester,  and 
was  known  part  of  the  way  as  Ikneld 
Street,  and  the  north  portion  as 
Watling  Street.  This  street  or  road 
passed  through  or  close  by  all  the 
cities  built  by  the  Romans  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country.  This  was 
the  case  with  Uriconium,  and  it  still 
retains  the  old  name  of  Watling  Street, 
where  it  passes  through  Wroxeter, 
while  a  large  village  bearing  the  name 
of  Oaken  Gates  marks  the  spot  to 
which  the  city  extended  on  the  south 
and  the  river  Severn  (then  called  Sal- 
rina)  bounded  it  on  the  north.  The 
distance  between  Oaken  Gates  and  the 
river  is  eight  miles,  showing  that  the 
city  was  very  large;  another  proof  of 
which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  within 
the  walls  was  enclosed  a  large  hill  or 
mountain, known  to  day  as  the  Wrekin. 
The  hill  is  one  mile  long,  from  east  to 
west,  and  it  is  one  mile  to  the  sum¬ 
mit;  that  is,  the  road  by  which  the 


top  can  be  reached  is  one  mile  long. 
The  Wrekin  is  an  imposing  object 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Its  sides  are  covered  by  enormous 
pines,  in  many  places  to  the  top.  It  is 
not  connected  with  other  mountains, 
but  rises  directly  from  the  plain,  dark 
and  frowning,  and  sometimes  for 
many  days  its  top  can  not  be  seen, 
for  the  rain  clouds  hang  lazily  upon 
its  sides  while  they  discharge  their 
refreshing  showers  on  the  plains  below. 
How  often,  when  a  girl,  have  I,  moun¬ 
ted  on  a  stout  Welsh  pony,  braved  the 
rain  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  Wrekin, 
where  I  knew  I  should  find  thesunshine, 
and,  better  still,  the  solitude  and  quiet  I 
so  much  loved,  and  there  alone  with  a 
book  as  my  only  companion,  many  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  early  life  were 
spent.  The  ruins  consist  mainly  of 
fragments  of  massive  stone  masonry, 
overgrown  with  parasitic  weeds  and 
flowers.  Behind  the  largest  of  these 
old  walls  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Wrekin  there  stood,  fifty 
years  ago,  a  substantial  but  unpretend¬ 
ing  red  brick  dwelling.  The  style  of 
its  architecture  showed  that  it  had 
been  built  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  records  in  the  old  parish  church 
recorded  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Deane  family  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  By  the  law  of 
primogeniture  it  had  decended  from 
one  male  heir  to  another,  down  to  the 
time  where  our  story  commences.  At 
the  time  we  are  writing  of,  filty  years 
ago,  this  house  had  but  one  occupant, 
a  lady,  the  widow  of  the  last  owner, 
who  had  borne  the  name  of  Deane. 
She  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  and,  though  not  strictly  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
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was  so  amiable  and  pleasing  that  she 
appeared  to  be  so. 

To  a  stranger  it  would  seem  that 
the  number  of  domestics  she  kept  was 
more,  by  far,  than  her  simple  mode  of 
life  called  for,  but,  she  was  seldom 
alone,  and  she  was  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Hos¬ 
pitable  and  sociable  to  her  neighbors 
and  friends,  charitable  and  kind  to  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing,  both 
herself  and  her  household  were  kept 
fully  employed  attending  to  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors,  and  the  many  needs  of 
her  pensioners. 

Every  animal  on  the  premises  was  a 
pet.  When  she  appeared  out  of  doors 
the  poultry  would  cluster  around  her 
feet,  the  pigeons  around  her  head, 
and  even  the  wild  birds  would  alight 
upon  the  walls  and  trees  near,  fearlessly 
and  expectantly,  for  she  always  took 
with  her  grain  to  feed  them,  especially 
in  the  winter,  when  food  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  when  they  did  not  see 
her  they  would  come  at  her  call.  Her 
history  was  a  sorrowful  one,  and 
though  time  had  passed  her  lightly  by, 
yet  around  the  sweetly  expressive  lips 
and  benevolently  beaming  eyes  there 
were  lines  traced  by  grief  and  sorrow. 
These  two  had  dealt  hardly  by  her, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  time  had 
spared  her  in  pity  for  the  cruel  usage 
of  the  other  two. 

This  house  had  been  her  home  since 
she  was  two  years  of  age,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  no  other.  She  knew  not 
her  birthplace,  or  her  parentage,  or 
where  the  two  first  years  of  her  life 
were  passed.  She  had  come  there  in 
some  mysterious  way,  she  had  been 
kindly  and  tenderly  reared,  and  nov.\ 
through  the  strange  vicissitudes  that 
time  so  often  brings,  she  had  been  left 
sole  mistress  of  Wroxeter,  and  a  goodly 
amount  of  wealth. 
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The  gentleman  who  owned  the  house 
at  the  time  of  her  advent  there,  was  a 
Mr.  Arthur  Deane,  at  that  time  a 
widower.  He  had  a  son,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  his  only 
companion,  for,  excepting  the  servants, 
they  lived  alone.  One  bleak  January 
evening  the  father  and  son  were  sit¬ 
ting  before  a  cosy  fire,  engaged  in 
reading,  when  they  were  suddenly 
startled  by  the  cry  of  a  child,  a  sound 
so  unusual  to  them  that  for  a  moment 
they  were  helpless  from  surprise,  and 
sat  looking  at  each  other  in  mute 
astonishment,  but  the  cry  was  repeated 
and  prolonged,  and  having  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  first  feeling  of  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Deane  hurried  from  the 
room  to  ascertain  from  where  and 
whom  the  cry  proceeded.  In  the  hall 
he  met  one  of  the  men  servants  bound 
on  the  same  errand. 

“It  is  late  for  visitors,  Thomas,” 
said  the  master,  ‘  ‘open  the  door  quickly ; 
it  is  too  cold  to  keep  them  waiting  out¬ 
side.” 

When  the  door  was  opened  they 
could  see  no  one,  but  the  child’s  cry  was 
repeated,  and  looking  down  they  saw 
standing  on  the  lowest  step  a  tiny 
figure,  now  making  its  presence  known 
by  its  plaintive  cries.  The  gentleman 
carried  the  child  into  the  warm  room, 
while  the  son  and  servant  went  out¬ 
side  to  look  for  the  person  to  whom  the 
child  belonged,  but  they  could  see  no 
one,  and  returned  to  report  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Deane.  The  child  was  sitting  on 
the  gentleman’s  knee,  before  the  fire, 
crying  piteously.  He  was  chafing  her 
little  hands,  which  were,  as  he  said, 
cold  as  stones,  while  one  of  the  maids 
was  removing  her  much- worn  shoes. 
For  a  time  ali  were  so  occupied  with 
the  child  that  they  neglected  to  look 
for  those  who  had  brought  her  to  the 
door,  and  those  present  expected  to  be 
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summoned  any  moment  to  admit  a 
visitor,  but  none  came.  When  a  half 
hour  had  elapsed  without  anyone  ap¬ 
pearing,  a  search  was  decided  upon. 
The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground, 
a  keen  north  wind  was  blowing,  and 
it  was  about  as  bad  a  night  to  be  out 
in  as  January  can  produce. 

The  person  to  whom  the  child  be¬ 
longed  may  have  wandered  ofT  the 
road,  or  from  some  cause  been  unable 
to  reach  the  house,  but  how  then  had 
the  child  done  so? 

From  the  house  to  the  highway  the 
distance  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
This  was  quickly  traversed,  but  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen,  nor  for 
some  distance  along  the  main  road. 
On  their  return  to  the  house  they 
found  the  child  sleeping  quietly .  She 
had  been  given  some  warm  milk,  and 
that  and  the  warmth,  after  her  exposure 
to  the  cold,  had  soothed  her  to  sleep. 

On  the  morrow  they  asked  the  little 
one  what  was  her  name,  and  though 
she  tried  to  make  them  understand,  she 
failed  in  doing  so.  And  now  the 
question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  her,  for  as  no  one  had  come  to 
claim  her,  it  was  pretty  evident  she 
had  been  purposely  deserted,  but  why 
had  that  house  been  selected  to  leave 
her  at?  Whoever  had  brought  her 
must  have  passed  other  houses  on 
their  way;  then  why  leave  the  high¬ 
way,  and  place  her  at  the  door  of  a 
house  without  a  mistress?  But  to 
these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  given.  The  nearest  neighbor 
lived  a  mile  away,  the  nearest  town 
was  six  miles  oh,  and  to  both  these 
places  messengers  were  sent,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned  that  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  mystery. 

It  was  on  Tuesdav  the  child  came, 
and  Saturday  was  market  day  at  the 
county  town.  Thither  Mr.  Deane 


went,  as  was  his  custom  every  week, 
and  there  he  heard  that  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Tuesday  night  when  the  mail 
coach  was  within  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  the  driver  saw  a  dark  object  ly¬ 
ing  upon  the  snow  by  the  road  side. 
He  stopped  his  horses  and  the  guard 
got  down  to  see  what  it  was,  and  to 
his  horror  found  it  was  a  woman,  to 
all  appearance  dead.  The  passengers 
objected  to  having  a  corpse  placed  in 
the  coach,  so  the  coachman  stopped 
at  the  nearest  house,  which  was  an  inn, 
and  informed  them  of  what  he  had 
seen.  A  conveyance  was  sent  at  once 
to  bring  the  poor  creature  in.  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  there  it 
was  discovered  that  life  was  not  quite 
extinct,  though  she  was  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious.  The  doctors  used  every 
known  means  to  restore  her  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  after  about  two  hours 
they  partially  succeeded.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  faindy  said  ‘‘Lucy.” 
This  name  she  repeated  twice,  and 
then  death  claimed  her.  Now,  could 
it  be  possible  the  child  left  at  Mr. 
Deane’s  door  belonged  to  this  woman, 
and  if  so,  why  had  she  chosen  that  par¬ 
ticular  house  to  leave  it  at? 

Mr.  Deane  was  advised  to  send  the 
child  to  the  foundling  home;  but  this 
he  refused  to  do,  sayihg  it  was  a 
heaven-sent  gift,  and  as  such  he  would 
treat  it.  When  he  returned  home,  he 
called  “Lucy”  when  the  child  was  on 
the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  she  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed  the  call.  She  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  accustomed  to  the  name, 
and  that  was  the  name  she  always 
bore. 

Mr.  Deane  had  resolved  to  send  his 
boy  to  one  of  the  high  schools.  He 
would  be  away  some  years,  except 
during  the  holidays,  and  he  thought 
this  little  one  would  make  the  house 
less  lonely  during  his  absence,  so  a 
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respectable  nurse  was  engaged,  and 
Lucy  was  adopted  as  the  daughter  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Deane’s  wife  was  a  widow  when 
he  married  her.  She  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  he  had  never 
seen  them,  for  they  were  'living  with 
their  paternal  grandparents.  Mrs. 
Deane  died  within  two  years  of  her 
marriage,  and  after  that  event  Mr. 
Deane  heard  nothing  more  of  her 
children,  but  a  few  months  before  his 
wife  died,  she  learned  from  her  son 
that  his  sister  had  eloped,  and  married 
a  man  to  whom  his  grandparents  very 
much  objected.  Her  name  was  Lucy. 
It  probably  was  only  a  coincidence, 
but  he  would  endeavor  to  find  out 
where  this  Lucy  was.  He  wrote  to 
the  grandparents,  but  they  could  give 
him  no  information,  only  that  she  had 
gone  away,  to  where  they  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  never  heard  of  her 
again,  and  Mr.  Deane  thought  it 
probable  that  his  little  foundling  was 
the  granddaughter  of  his  dead  wife. 
This  was  the  early  history  of  our 
heroine. 

She  grew  to  be  an  amiable  and 
lovable  woman,  and  her  adopted  father 
blessed  the  chance  that  deposited  her 
at  his  door.  She  received  several 
eligible  offers  of  marriage  before  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but 
firmly  refused  them  all,  giving  as  her 
reason  that  her  father  was  getting  old, 
and  needed  all  her  care. 

Young  Arthur,  as  he  was  called,  had 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  bring 
home  a  wife,  and  the  old  man  used 
jokingly  to  say  he  feared  the  name  of 
Deane  would  die  out  in  Wroxeter. 
How  little  he  thought  his  words  would 
be  made  true,  or  in  what  way. 

One  day  while  out  riding  with  his 
son,  Mr.  Deane’s  horse  shyed  at 


something  in  his  path,  and  jumping 
suddenly  to  one  side,  threw  his  rider 
violently  to  the  ground.  He  was 
carried  home  insensible,  and  remained 
in  that  state  until  h»s  death,  which 
happened  on  the  following  day.  When 
his  will  was  opened  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  Lucy  a  considerable  sum, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  Arthur  that 
he  should  do  a  brother’s  part  by  Lucy, 
until  she  should  marry,  and  need  his 
protecting  care  no  longer.  Lucy  was 
now  twenty- three  and  Arthur  thirty- 
five,  yet  he  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  marry,  and  Lucy  began  to  get  anx¬ 
ious  about  her  position  in  his  house. 
The  tongue  of  slander  will  attack  the 
most  pure,  and  some  hints  had  been 
thrown  out  that  startled  her  and  she 
resolved  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
This  she  dreaded.  She  had  no  relative 
to  whom  she  could  go,  her  life  had 
been  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  that 
peaceful  home,  and  the  thought  of 
living  among  strangers  filled  her  with 
dismay,  but  it  must  be.  She  had  re¬ 
solved  never  to  marry,  and  even  to 
herself  she  dare  not  whisper  why. 
Arthur  must  be  told,  but  how  to  tell 
him  she  did  not  know.  He  had 
always  had  her  tender  care,  and  he 
needed  it  still  more  since  the  death  of 
his  father.  Why  did  he  not  bring 
home  a  wife?  then  she  could  remain, 
pay  for  her  board,  and  be  a  help  be¬ 
sides. 

Thus  she  reasoned,  when  alone,  and 
she  put  oft  the  unpleasant  task  from 
day  to  day;  and  it  was  Arthur  who 
first  introduced  the  subject.  One 
evening  when  they  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  in  silence,  Arthur  sud¬ 
denly  spoke  her  name.  This  made  her 
start,  for  she  had  been  about  to  tell 
him  of  her  resolve  at  that  moment. 

When  she  raised  her  head  he  was 
looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  this 
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caused  her  to  tremble  violently,  why 
she  did  not  know. 

“Lucy,  my  dear,”  he  repeated,  “I 
have  been  thinking  very  anxiously 
lately  of  our  relative  positions  here. 
Since  our  father’s  death  there  has 
been  a  constraint  in  your  manner  to¬ 
wards  me  that  I  have  felt,  rather  than 
seen,  and  could  not  define.” 

“Ah,  Arthur,”  exclaimed  Lucy, 
“have  I  failed  in  my  duty?  Have  I 
neglected  to  attend  and  care  for  you  as 
I  ought?  I  am  more  than  sorry,  for  I 
wished  to  be  a  sister  to  you,  both  for 
our  dead  father’s  sake  and  for  your 
own.  How  could  I  be  so  ungrateful 
to  so  kind  a  brother,  and  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  preserver?” 

And  her  over-wrought  feelings,  found 
vent  in  hysterical  weeping. 

For  a  few  moments  Arthur  did  not 
interrupt  her.  Then  he  moved  his 
chair  to  to  her  side,  and  taking  her 
hand  in  his  said,  gently, 

“Lucy,  you  misunderstood  me. 
You  have  been  kindness  itself,  but  it 
is  in  our  private  intercourse  I  feel  it, 
and,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  feel  rather  than 
see  the  change.  I  do  not  blame  you, 
for  I  can  guess  the  reason,  and  honor 
you  for  it.  Will  you  give  me  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments?  I  have 
that  to  say  which  will  surprise  you, 
but  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  Had 
Mr.  Deane  lived  a  little  longer,  you 
would  have  heard  a  portion  of  it  from 
him.  I  have  been  a  coward  and  afraid 
to  begin,  but  now  you  shall  know  all, 
and  I  shall  hear  my  doom  from  your 
lips. 

“First,  then,  I  am  not  the  son  of  the 
generous  man  we  both  loved  and 
called  father.  I  am  the  son  of  Mr. 
Deane’s  only  sister,  who  died  when  I 
was  but  six  months  old. 

“My  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
mercantile  service,  and  perished  at 


sea,  a  few  weeks  before  my  birth. 
My  mother,  always  delicate,  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock  of  my 
father’s  sad  fate.  During  her  last  ill¬ 
ness  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  asking 
him  .to  visit  her  at  Plymouth,  where 
she  resided.  He  went  to  her  without 
delay,  and  remained  until  her  death, 
which  occured  within  a  month  of  his 
arrival.  During  her  last  hours  she 
begged  him  to  take  charge  of  me,  and 
you  can  testify  how  well  he  discharged 
the  trust. 

“He  procured  for  me  a  good  nurse, 
and  brought  us  both  to  this  house, 
which  had  then  but  recently  come  into 
his  possession  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
who  was  childless.  He  had  me  named 
after  himself,  Arthur  Deane,  and  I 
have  known  no  other  name,  and  until 
I  was  twenty  one  I  believed  myself  his 
son.  By  that  time  our  father  had  re¬ 
solved  not  to  marry,  but  to  devote 
himself  and  his  wealth  to  our  happiness 
— yours  and  mine.  Then  he  told  me, 
what  I  have  now  told  you.  He 
thought  you  too  young  at  that  time 
to  hear  it,  and  besides,  he  feared  that 
some  one  might  claim  you .  It  was  his 
wish  that  I  should  inherit  Wroxeter, 
but  before  I  could  do  so  the  entail 
must  be  removed,  and  certain  other 
legal  forms  attended  to.  This  was 
done,  and  he  made  a  will,  which  he 
never  had  cause  to  alter.” 

Lucy  had  remained  perfectly  still 
while  Arthur  was  speaking,  and  when 
he  paused,  she  turned  to  him  a  pale, 
sad  face,  and  asked, 

“Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me?  If 
so,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  me. 
What  I  have  to  say  will,  I  fear,  be  as 
unpleasant  for  you  to  hear  as  for  me  to 
say.  I  have  for  some  weeks  tried  to 
nerve  myself  to  the  task.  Now  you 
have  paved  the  way,  I  think  I  can  tell 
you.” 
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“No,  Lucy,  I  have  not  told  you  all 
yet.  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  and 
then  you  shall  tell  me  all  you  would 
have  me  know.  Your  position  here,” 
Arthur  continued,  “is  an  awkward 
one.  That  was  part  of  what  you  was 
going  to  say,  was  it  not?” 

Lucy  only  nodded  in  reply. 

“Well,  if  you  will  consent  to  what 
I  am  about  to  propose,  that  position 
can  be  easily  changed,  but  first  answer 
me  one  question.  Do  you  love  me 
well  enough  to  be  my  wife?  I  have 
never  asked  another  the  same  question. 
I  have  for  years  loved  you  passionately, 
but  feared  you  loved  me  only  as  a 
brother.  Our  father  knew  this,  and 
had  he  lived  but  a  little  time  longer, 
he  would  have  spoken  to  you  on  the 
subject,  for  it  was  his  fervent  hope  and 
wish  that  we  should  be  man  and  wife. 
Lucy,  I  have  been  frank  with  you,  be 
equally  so  with  me,  and  whatever  your 
answer  is  I  will  abide  by  it,  and  annoy 
you  no  further.  It  it  is  ‘Yes/  you 
will  make  me  a  happy  man:  if  ‘No,-* 

I  must  bear  it  as  best  I  can.” 

Both  were  silent  fora  few  moments, 
and  it  was  Arthur  who  was  the  first  to 
speak,  saying,  “Come,  Lucy,  your 
answer;  I  cannot  wait  longer;  I  must 
know  my  fate  now.” 

“Arthur,”  she  said,  “my  answer 
is  ‘Yes;’  you  know  I  have  refused 
more  than  one  offer  of  marriage,  and 
that  ‘Yes’  tells  you  the  reason.” 

Within  a  week  they  were  quietly 
married  in  the  quaint  old  village 
church,  and  commenced  their  new  life 
with  every  prospect  of  happiness.  For 
two  years  nothing  occurred  to  mar 
their  peace,  and  their  home  life  was 
perfect.  Arthur  was  fond  of  hunting, 
shooting  and  other  out-door  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  freely  indulged  his  taste  in 
that  particular.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  horseman,  and  never  gayer 


than  when  following  the  fox  or  deer 
hounds  over  field  and  fence.  One 
November  morning  he  had  mounted 
his  favorite  hunter  to  attend  the  meet 
of  the  hounds  a  few  miles  distant.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  the  day  was  one 
after  the  sportsman’s  heart,  for 

“A  Southerly  wind,  and  a  cloudy  sky, 

Proclaimed  a  hunting  morning.” 

As  he  rode  away  he  told  his  wife  he 
should  return  hungry,  and  probably 
bring  home  a  friend  or  two  to  dinner. 
Upon  this  hint  she  acted,  and  made 
her  preparations  accordingly.  Alas! 
how  true  it  is  that  “Man  proposes  and 
God  disposes.”  In  a  few  hours  that 
noble  rider  and  loving  husband  was 
brought  home  dead.  The  fox  had 
gone  towards  the  Wrekin,  where  the 
underwood  was  thick,  and  the  ground 
rocky,  and  uneven.  Mr.  Deane’s 
horse  stumbled  over  a  boulder,  and 
fell,  throwing  his  rider  under  him. 
When  found  by  his  friends  he  was 
quite  dead,  and  it  was  evident  he  had 
been  instantly  killed. 

At  first  Lucy  seemed  to  bear  up 
bravely,  but  when  the  excitement  of 
the  inquest  and  funeral  were  over  she 
broke  down  completely,  brain  fever 
ensued,  a  child  was  permaturely  born, 
and  for  many  weeks  she  lingered  at 
death’s  door.  She  at  last  left  her  sick 
room,  and  appeared  once  more  among 
her  household,  a  sadder,  more  sub¬ 
dued,  but  still  more  amiable  and 
lovable  woman . 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Arthur 
had  executed  a  will,  leaving  all  he 
possessed  to  his  wife,  stating  as  his 
reason  that  she  would,  he  knew,  act 
wisely  and  justly,  should  the  property 
ever  fall  into  her  hands,  which  was 
probable,  he  being  so  much  older. 

Young  as  she  still  was,  she  resolved 
not  to  marry  again,  but  to  devote  her 
life  and  wealth  to  hospitality  and  char- 
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ity.  She  adopted  two  orphans,  edu¬ 
cated  them,  saw  them  married  and 
comfortably  settled.  She  built  a  room 
near  the  house,  where  food  was  always 
provided  for  the  hungry  wayfarer.  In 
the  winter  a  large  fire  was  kept  burn¬ 
ing;  its  cheerful  light  could  be  seen 
from  the  road.  None  sought  its 
warmth  and  shelter  in  vain,  and  the 
footsore  and  weary  traveller  felt  he 
was  an  expected  and  welcome  guest. 
Her  mode  of  life  was  simple,  though 
her  visitors  were  many,  for  her  hos¬ 
pitality  was  boundless.  The  poor  for 
miles  around  blest  her,  the  children 
loved  her,  the  sick  were  cheered  and 


comforted,  and  often  her  own  hands 
smoothed  their  pillow  and  tenderly 
wetted  their  parched  lips.  She  was 
not  joyously  happy,  but  she  was 
serenely  contented,  and  she  had  the 
approval  of  her  own  conscience.  It 
was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  we 
first  introduced  her  to  our  readers. 

Who  shall  say  that  such  a  life  is  not 
a  foretaste  of  the  life  hereafter?  Suffer¬ 
ing  .  and  sorrow  are  purifiers  our 
Father  sends,  and  in  such  a  nature  as 
our  heroine’s,  tend  “to  fix  the  heart 
more  firmly  on  that  rock  which  never 
faileth.” 


LINCOLN'S  TRIUMPH . 


I 

President  Lincoln  was  both  a 
just  and  a  good  man.  His  heart  over¬ 
flowed  with  kindness  toward  all  men . 
In  the  strife  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  he  performed  his  duty  as 
President  of  the  Union,  but  he  did  it 
with  no  bitterness  towards  those  who 
were  trying  to  divide  the  nation.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  “common 
people.’’  He  had  sprung  from  them 
and  he  was  never  ashamed  of  his  origin. 
“That  reminds  me,”  he  would  say, 
while  President,  “when  I  was  a  boat¬ 
man  on  the  Mississippi,”  or  “I  must 
tell  you  a  story  about  what  happened 
when  I  clerked  it  in  Illinois.”  The 
people  recognized  that  he  was  one  of 
them  and  one  with  them. 

When  he  entered  Richmond,  after 
its  evacuation,  the  negroes  and  the 
poor  whites  thronged  about  him,  so  as 
to  impede  his  progress.  A  white  man 
in  shirt  sleeves  rushed  from  the  side¬ 
walk  to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi¬ 


dent.  Finding  that  he  could  not  get 
near  him,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  he 
took  off  his  hat,  waved  it,  and  shouted : 

“God  bless  you,  Abraham  Lincoln! 
You  are  the  poor  man’s  friend!” 

On  his  way  up  James  River,  in  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter’s  barge,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
put  ashore  at  a  landing,  where  a  dozen 
negroes  were  digging.  Their  leader, 
an  old  man,  straightened  himself  as  the 
party  landed,  put  his  hand  up  to  shade 
his  eyes,  dropped  his  spade,  sprang 
forward,  and  shouted: 

“Bress  de  Lord,  dere  is  de  great  j 
Messiah!  I  knowed  him  as  soon  as  I 
seed  him.  He’s  bin  in  my  heart  fo’ 
long  yeahs,  an’  he’s  come  at  las’  tc 
free  his  children  from  der  bondage 
Glory,  Hallelujah!” 

Down  on  his  knees  he  fell  before  th< 
President  and  endeavored  to  kiss  hi: 
feet.  Instantly  the  others  were  or 
their  knees. 

“Don’t  kneel  to  me,”  said  Lincoln  J 
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“That  is  not  right.  You  must  kneel 
to  God  only,  and  thank  Him  for  the 
liberty  you  will  hereafter  enjoy.  I  am 
but  God’s  instrument.” 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the 
negroes  could  be  persuaded  to  rise. 
“You  must  rise  to  let  the  President 
move  on,”  said  Admiral  Porter. 

“Yes,  massa,”  answered  the  old 
man,  “but  alter  bein’  so  many  years 
widout  water,  it’s  mighty  pleasant  to 
be  lookin’  at  las’  on  our  spring  of 
life.  ’S  cuse  us,  sir,  we  means  no 
disrespec'  to  Mass’  Lincoln;  we  means 
all  love  and  gratitude.” 
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Joining  hands  in  a  ring,  the  negroes 
sang  the  hymn,  whose  first  lines  be¬ 
gin  with: 

“Oh,  all  ye  people  clap  your  hands, 

And  with  triumphant  voices  sing.” 

The  deserted  streets  became  alive 
with  negroes,  who  came  trembling  and 
shouting,  with  their  souls  in  their  eyes. 
Some  rushed  forward  to  touch  the  man 
they  had  dreamed  of;  others  stood  off 
and  looked,  on  with  awe;  while  the 
more  excitable  turned  somersaults  and 
yelled  for  joy. 

It  was  the  ovation  ol  poor  men  to 
the  poor  man’s  friend. 


AFRICAN  ANTS. 


There  are  a  great  many  species  of 
ants,  some  of  which  are  found  in  vast 
numbers.  The  most  remarkable  and 
most  dreaded  of  all  is  the  bashikouay, 
and  is  a  most  voracious  creature, 
which  carries  nothing  away,  but  eats 
its  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is  the  dread 
of  all  living  animals  of  the  forest — the 
elephant,  the  leopard,  the  gorilla,  and 
all  the  insect  world — and  man  himself 
is  compelled  to  flee  before  the  advance 
of  these  marauders  or  to  protect  him¬ 
self  by  fire  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  bashikouay  to  march 
through  the  forest  in  a  long  regular 
line,  about  two  inches  broad  or  more, 
ind  often  miles  in  length.  All  along 
he  line  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers, 
>tand  outside  the  ranks  and  keep  the 
singular  army  in  order.  If  they  come 
o  a  place  where  there  are  no  trees  to 
helter  them  from  the  sun,  the  heat  of 
vhich  they  cannot  bear,  they  immedi- 
tely  burrow  underground  and  lorm 
unnels.  It  often  takes  more  than 


twelve  hours  for  one  of  these  armies  to 
pass.  When  they  grow  hungry,  at  a 
certain  command  which  seems  to  take 
place  all  along  the  line  at  the  same 
time,  the  long  file  spreads  itself  through 
the  forest  in  a  front  line  and  attacks 
and  devours  all  it  overtakes  with  a 
fury  that  is  quite  irresistible.  All  the 
other  living  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
flee  before  it.  I  myself  have  had  to 
run  for  my  life.  Their  advent  is 
known  beforehand;  the  still  forest  be¬ 
comes  alive,  the  trampling  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  flight  of  the  antelope  or  of 
the  gazelle,  of  the  leopard,  of  snakes, 
all  the  living  world,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  where  the  other  animals  are  flee¬ 
ing  away. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  met 
these  bashikouays  in  their  attacking 
raid.  I  knew  not  then  what  was  in 
store  for  me.  I  was  hunting  by  my¬ 
self  all  alone,  when  suddenly  the 
forests  became  alive  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  above;  a  sudden  dread 
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seized  me;  I  did  not  know  what  all 
this  meant.  Some  convulsion  of  na¬ 
ture  was  perhaps  going  to  take  place. 

I  stood  still  in  the  hunting  path,  rest¬ 
ing  on  my  gun,  when  all  at  once,  as  if 
by  magic,  I  was  covered  with  them 
and  bitten  everywhere.  I  fled  in  haste 
for  dear  life  in  the  same  direction  the 
animals  had  taken,  and  the  middle  of 
a  stream  became  my  refuge.  Their 
manner  of  attack  is  an  impetuous  leap, 


instantly  the  strong  pincers  are  fast¬ 
ened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the 
pieces  gives  way.  They  even  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  trees  for  their  prey. 
This  ant  seems  to  be  animated  by  a 
kind  of  fury.  Sometimes  men  con¬ 
demned  to  death  are  made  fast  to  a 
tree,  and,  if  an  army  of  hungry  bashi- 
kouays  passes,  in  a  short  time  only 
bare  skeletons  remain  to  tell  the  tale. 

Paul  du  Chaillu. 


AN  OLD  LADY'S  LOVE  STORY. 


I  sat  spinning  at  my  little  wheel, 
in  the  sun,  for  the  autumn  day  was 
cold,  when  I  heard  someone  whistling; 
and  looking  up,  there  was  young 
Squire  Turner,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  the  gate,  looking  over.  When  he 
caught  my  eye  he  laughed,  I  blushed; 
and  I  arose  and  made  him  a  courtesy. 

He  was  a  handsome  gentleman,  the 
squire,  and  the  hand  from  which  he 
pulled  the  glove  shimmered  in  the  sun 
with  pearls  and  damonds;  and  he  was 
bonny  to  look  at  with  his  hair  like  spun 
gold  in  the  October  sunlight. 

When  I  courtesied  he  bowed,  mak¬ 
ing  his  curls  dance  over  his  shoulders, 
and,  said  he,  “Eve  spoiled  one  pretty 
picture  that  I  could  have  looked  at  all 
day,  but  I’ve  made  another  as  pretty, 
so  I’ll  not  grieve.  May  I  come  in?” 

“And  welcome  sir,”  said  I;  and  I 
set  a  chair  for  him,  for  he  was  grand¬ 
father’s  landlord;  but  for  all  that  I  felt 
uncomfortable,  for  I  was  not  used  to 
fine  company. 

He  talked  away,  paying  me  more 
compliments  than  I  was  used  to,  for 
grandmother,  who  brought  me  up, 
said,  “Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,”  and  “Beauty  is  but  skin  deep.” 

Since  I’m  telling  the  story  I’ll  tell 


the  truth.  I  had  done  wrong  about 
one  thing.  Neither  of  the  old  folks 
knew  that  I  wore  Evan  Locke’s  ring  in 
my  bosom,  or  that  we’d  taken  a  vow 
to  each  other  beside  the  hawthorn  that 
grew  in  the  church  lane.  I  never 
meant  to  deceive,  but  granny  was  old 
and  a  little  hard,  and  that  love  of  mine 
was  such  a  sweet  secret.  Besides, 
money  seems  to  outweigh  all  else  when 
people  have  struggled  all  their  lives 
through,  to  turn  a  penny,  and  they  i 
knew  Evan  was  a  poor,  struggling 
young  surgeon.  I  thought  I’d  wait  a 
while  until  I  could  sweeten  the  news 
with  the  fact  that  he’d  begun  to  make 
his  fortune. 

Grannie  came  in  from  the  dairy  five 
minutes  after  the  Squire  was  gone,  and 
heard  he  had  been  there.  I  didn’t 
tell  her  of  his  fine  speeches,  but  there 
was  a  keyhole  to  the  door  she  came 
through,  and  I  have  a  guess  she  heard 
them 

That  night  we  had  something  else  to 
think  of.  Misfortune  had  come  upon 
grandfather;  but  I  didn’t  foresee  that, 
when  the  half  year’s  rent  should  come 
due,  not  a  penny  to  pay  it  with  would 
be  found. 

All  this  time  Evan  Locke  and  I  had 
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been  as  fond  as  ever  of  each  other,  and 
he  came  as  often  as  before  to  talk  with 
grandpa  on  the  winter  nights ;  and  still 
every  little  while  our  young  landlord, 
Squire  Turner,  would  drop  in  and 
sit  in  his  lazy  way  watching  me  knit 
or  spin.  Once  or  twice  he  was  flushed 
with  wine  and  over  bold,  lor  he  tried 
to  kiss  me.  But  squire  or  no,  I  boxed 
his  ears  for  his  pains,  and  no  softer 
than  I  could  help  either. 

I  could  npt  help  his  coming,  nor 
help  seeing  him  when  he  came,  and  I 
did  not  deserve  that  Evan  should  be 
angry  with  me.  But  he  was.  Eh,  so 
high  and  mighty,  and  spoke  as  though 
one  like  the  Squire  could  mean  no 
good  by  coming  to  so  poor  a  place  as 
the  schoolmaster’s. 

He  made  me  angry,  and  I  spoke  up. 

“For  that  matter,  the  Squire  would 
be  glad  to  have  me  promise  to  marry 
him,”  said  I.  “He  thinks  more  of 
me  than — 

“May  be  you  like  him  better.!”  said 
Evan. 

“I  don’t  say  that,”  replied  I.  “But 
bad  temper  and  jealousy  scarce  make 
me  over  fond  of  another.  I  pray  I 
may  never  have  a  husband  who  will 
scold  me.  ” 

For  he  had  been  scolding  me.  No 
other  name  for  it. 

Well,  Evan  was  wroth  with  me  and 
I  with  him — not  heart-deep,  though, 

I  thought — and  I  did  not  see  him 
for  more  than  a  week.  I  was 
troubled  much,  though.  I  knew  he 
would  come  round  again,  and  mayhap 
ask  my  pardon.  For  before  you  are 
wed  you  can  bring  your  lover  to  his 
senses. 

So  I  did  not  fret  after  Evan’s  ab¬ 
sence,  nor  quite  snub  Squire  Turner, 
who  liked  me  more  than  ever.  But 
one  night  grandfather  came  in  and 
shutting  the  door,  stood  between 
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grandmamma  and  me,  looking  at  me, 
and  so  strangely  that  we  both  grew 
frightened.  At  last  he  spoke: 

“I’ve  been  to  the  Squire’s,”  said  he. 
“For  the  first  time  I  had  to  tell  him 
that  I  could  not  pay  the  rent  when 
due  ” 

I  opened  my  lips.  Grandmamma’s 
hand  covered  them.  Grandpa  drew' 
me  to  him. 

‘  ‘Thou’  rt  young,  lass,  ’ 1  said  he,  “and 
they  are  right  who  call  thee  pretty. 

Child - could’st  like  the  Squire  well 

enough  to  wed  him?” 

“Eh?”  cried  grandma.  “Sure, 
you’re  not  wandering?” 

“Squire  Turner  asked  me  for  this 
lass  of  ours  to-night.  ( )f  all  women  in 
the  world  there  is  but  one  he  loves  as 
he  should  his  wife,  and  that  is  our 
Agatha.” 

“I  dreamt  of  golden  rings  and  white 
roses  on  Christmas  eve,  ’  ’  cried  grannie. 
“I  knew  the  lass  would  be  lucky  ” 

But  I  put  my  head  on  grandfather’s 
shoulder  and  hid  my  face.  The  truth 
must  out,  I  know. 

“Wilt  have  him,  and  be  a  rich  lady?” 
said  grandpa. 

And  when  he  had  united  for  an  ans¬ 
wer,  I  burst  out  with  “No”  and  a 
sob  together. 

“She’s  frightened,”  said  grand¬ 
mamma.  “Nay,  we  must  all  wed  once 
in  our  lives,  my  child.” 

Then  grandpapa  talked  to  me.  He 
told  me  how  poor  they  had  grown, 
and  how  kind  the  squire  was,  and  I 
had  but  to  marry  him  to  make  my 
grandparents  free  from  debt  and 
poverty  their  lives  through.  If  I  re¬ 
fused  and  vexed  the  i- quire,  heaven 
only  knew  what  might  happen. 

“She'll  never  ruin  us”  sobbed 
grandmamma. 

Ah !  it  was  hard  to  bear — bitter  hard ; 
but  now  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
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took  the  ring  from  my  bosom  and  laid 
it  on  my  palm,  and  told  them  it  was 
Evan  Locke’s,  and  that  I  had  plighted 
my  troth  to  him.  And  grandmamma 
called  me  a  deceitful  wench,  and 
grandfather  looked  as  though  his  heart 
would  break. 

Oh,  I  would  have  done  anything  for 
them — anything  but  give  up  my  true 
love. 

That  night  I  kissed  his  ring,  prayed 
heaven  that  he  might  love  me  always. 
In  the  morning  it  was  gone,  ribbon 
and  all,  from  my  neck.  I  looked  lor 
it  high  and  low,  but  found  no  sign  of 
it.  And  I  began  to  fear  the  loss  ol 
that  dear  ring  was  a  sign  that  I  would 
never  marry  Evan  Locke. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  he  never 
came  near  me. 

“Oh,  it  was  cruel  in  him,”  I  thought, 

‘  ‘to  hold  such  anger  for  a  hasty  word  he 
had  provoked,  when  I  spoke  it  that  he 
must  know  I  loved  him  so.” 

And  grandma  would  scarcely  look 
at  me  (I  know  why  now),  and  grandpa 
sighed,  and  moaned,  and  talked  of  the 
work- house.  And  I  thought  I  should 
die  of  grief  among  them. 

One  day  grandma  said  to  me,  “It 
seems  that  your  sweetheart  is  not 
over-fond  of  you,  nor  over- anxious  to 
see  you.” 

“Why  not?”  said  I. 

“Where  has  he  been  this  month 
back?” 

“Busy,  doubtless,”  said  I  with  a 
smile,  though  I  thought  my  heart 
would  burst. 

“You’re  going  with  him,  maybe.” 

“Where?”  said  I. 

She  went  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
beckoned  in  a  woman  who  sat  there — 
Dame  Coombs,  who  had  come  over 
with  eggs. 

“I  heard  you  rightly,”  she  said- 
“You  told  me  Evan  Locke  and  his 


mother  were  making  ready  for  a  voy- 
age.” 

“They’re  going  to  Canada.  My 
son,  a  carpenter — and  a  good  one, 
though  I  say  it — made  the  doctor  a 
box  for  his  things.  The  old  ladv  dreads 
the  new  country,  but  she  goes  for  the 
doctor’s  sake.  There’s  money  to  be 
made  there.” 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  grandmother. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  I. 

“They’ve  sold  the  house,  and  gone 
to  Liverpool  to  take  ship;  and  you 
may  find  the  truth  lor  yourself,  if  you 
choose  to  take  the  trouble,”  said  Dame 
Coombs.  “I’m  no  chatterbox,  to  tell 
falsehoods  about  my  neighbors.” 

And  still  I  would  not  believe  it  until 
I  had  walked  across  the  moor  and  had 
seen  the  shutters  closed  and  the  door 
barred,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  about  the 
place.  Then  I  gave  up  hope.  I  went 
home  all  pale  and  trembling,  and  sat 
down  at  grandmamma’s  knee. 

“It’s  true,”  said  I. 

“And  for  the  sake  of  so  false  a  lad 
you’ll  see  your  grandfather  ruined  and 
break  his  heart  and  leave  me,  that 
have  nursed  you  from  a  babe,  a 
widow.” 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  sobbed,  and  I 
found  strength  to  say: 

“Give  me  to  whom  you  will  then, 
since  my  own  love  does  not  want 
me.” 

And  then  I  crept  upstairs  and  sat 
down  on  my  bedside,  weak  as  though 
I  had  fainted.  I  would  have  thanked 
heaven  for  forgetfulness  just  then,  but 
it  wouldn’t  come. 

The  next  day  Squire  Turner  was  in 
the  parlor  as  my  accepted  lover.  How 
pleased  he  was,  and  how  the  color 
came  back  into  grandfather’s  old  face! 
And  grannie  grew  so  proud  and  kind, 
and  all  the  house  was  aglow,  and  only 
I  sad.  But  I  couldn’t  forget  Evan — 
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Evan  whom  I  had  loved  so — sailing 
away  from  me  without  a  word. 

I  suppose  they  all  saw  I  looked  sad. 
The  Squire  talked  of  my  health,  and 
would  make  me  ride  with  him  over  the 
moors  for  strength. 

The  old  folk  said  nothing.  They 
knew  what  ailed  me;  only  our  little 
Scotch  maid  seemed  to  think  there 
was  aught  wrong.  Once  she  said  to 
me: 

“What  ails  ye,  miss?  Your  eye  is 
dull  and  your  cheek  is  pale,  and  your 
braw  grand  lover  canna  make  ye  smile; 
ye  are  na  that  ill,  either.” 

“No,  I  am  well  enough,”  said  I. 

She  looked  at  me  wistfully. 

“Gin  ye’d  tell  me  your  all,  I  might 
tell  ye  a  cure,”  she  said. 

But  there  was  no  cure  for  me  in  this 
world,  and  I  couldn’t  open  my  heart 
to  simple  Jennie.  So  the  days  rolled 
by,  and  I  was  close  on  my  marriage 
eve,  and  grannie  and  Dorothy  Plume 
were  busy  with  my  wedding  robes.  I 
wished  it  were  my  shroud  they  were 
working  at,  instead. 

And  one  night  the  pain  in  my  heart 
grew  too  great,  and  I  went  out  among 
the  purple  heather  on  the  moor,  and 
there  knelt  down  under  the  stars  and 
prayed  to  be  taken  from  the  world; 
“for  how  can  I  live  without  Evan?”  I 
said. 

I  spoke  the  words  aloud,  and  then 
started  up  in  affright,  for  there  at  my 
side  was  an  elfish  little  figure,  and  I 
heard  a  cry  that  at  first  I  scarce  thought 
earthly.  Yet  it  was  but  Scotch  Jen¬ 
nie,  who  had  followed  me. 

“Why  do  ye  call  for  your  true  love 
|  now?’  ’  she  said ;  ‘  ye  sent  him  fra  ye  for 
I  sake  o’  the  young  Squire.” 
t  “How  dare  you  lollow  and  watch 
|  me?” 

But  she  caught  my  sleeve. 

“Dinna  be  vexed,”  she  said,  “Just 


bide  a  wee,  and  answer  what  I  speer. 
It’s  for  love  of  you,  for  I’ve  seen  ye 
waste  like  the  snaw  wreath  in  the  sun 
sin  the  Squire  woed  ye.  Was  it  your 
will  that  the  lad  that  loved  the  ground 
ye  trod  on  should  have  his  ringagain?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  I. 

“I’ll  speak  gin  I  lose  my  place,” 
said  Jennie.  “I  rode  with  the  mistress 
to  young  Doctor  Locke’s  place  past 
the  moor,  and  there  she  lighted  and 
gave  him  a  ring,  and  what  she  said  I 
know  not  but  it  turned  him  the  tint  o’ 
death,  and  said  he:  ‘There’s  naadrop 
o’  true  bluid  in  a  woman  ’gin  she  is 
false.’  And  he  turned  to  the  wall  and 
covered  his  eyes,  an’  your  grannie 
rode  home.  There,  ’tis  all  I  ken — 
wull  it  do?” 

“Ay,  Jennie,”  said  I,  “heaven  bless 
you!”  * 

And  had  I  wings  on  my  feet  I  could 
not  have  come  to  the  cottage  door 
sooner. 

I  stood  before  my  grandmother, 
trembling  and  white,  and  I  said:  “Oh, 
don’t  tell  me,  grannie,  you  have 
cheated  me  and  robbed  me  of  my  true 
love  by  a  lie.  Did  ycu  steal  the  troth 
ring  from  my  neck  and  gave  it  back 
to  Evan,  as  if  from  me?  You  I’ve 
loved  and  honored  my  life  long — ” 

She  turned  scarlet. 

“True  love!”  said  she;  “you’ve  but 
one  true  love  now — Squire  Turner.” 

“You  have  done  it!”  I  cried.  “It’s 
written  on  your  face.” 

And  she  looked  down  at  that  and  fell 
to  weeping. 

“My  own  true  love  was  breaking  his 
heart,”  she  said.  “My  husband  and 
I  had  loved  for  forty  years.  I  did  it 
to  save  him.  Could  I  let  a  girl’s 
fancy,  worth  nothing,  stand  in  my  way, 
and  see  him  a  beggar  in  his  old  age? 
Oh,  girl,  girl!” 

And  then  I  fell  down  at  her  feet  like 
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a  stone.  I  knew  nothing  for  an  hour 
or  more;  but  then,  when  I  was  better, 
and  they  left  me  with  Jennie,  I  bade 
her  fetch  my  hood  and  cloak  and  her 
own,  and  come  with  me,  and  away  I 
went  across  the  moor  in  the  starlight 
to  where  the  hall  windows  were  ablaze 
with  light,  and  asked  the  housekeeper 
to  let  me  see  the  Squire. 

She  stared  at  me  for  my  boldness — 
no  wonder — but  called  him.  So  in  a 
moment  he  stood  before  me  in  his 
evening  dress,  with  his  cheeks  flushed 
and  his  eyes  bright,  and  led  me  into  a 
little  room  and  seated  me. 

“Agatha,  my  love,  I  hope  no  mis¬ 
chance  brings  you  here.” 

But  I  stopped  him. 

“Not  your  love,  Squire  Turner,” 

I  said.  “I  thank  you  for  thinking  so 
well  of  me,  but  after  all  that  has  passed, 
I—” 

I  could  say  no  more.  He  took  my 
hand. 

“Have  I  offended  you,  Agatha?”  he 
said. 

“Not  you.  The  offense — the  guilt 
— oh,  I  have  been  sorely  cheated!” 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  sob. 

At  last  strength  came  to  me.  I  went 
back  to  the  first  and  told  him  all — how 
we  had  been  plighted  to  each  other, 
waiting  only  for  better  prospects  to  be 
wed,  and  how,  when  he  honored  me 
by  an  offer  of  his  hand,  I  angered  my 
grandmother  by  ow  ning  to  the  truth, 
and  of  the  ring  grannie  had  stolen  from 
my  breast,  and  the  false  message  that 
had  been  sent  my  promised  husband 
from  me. 

“And  though  I  never  see  Evan 
Locke  again,”  said  I,  “still  I  can 
never  be  another  man’s  true  love,  for 
I  am  his  until  I  die.” 

Then,  as  I  looked,  all  the  rich  color 
faded  out  of  the  Squire’s  face,  and  I 
saw  the  sight  we  seldom  see  more  than 


once  in  a  lifetime — a  strong  young  man 
in  tears. 

At  last  he  arose  and  came  to  me. 

“My  little  Agatha  never  loved  me,” 
he  said.  “Ah,  me!  The  news  is  bad 
— I  thought  she  did.  This  comes  of 
vanity.” 

“Many  a  higher  and  a  fairer  have 
hearts  to  give,”  I  said  “Mine  was 
gone  ere  you  saw  me.” 

And  then,  kind  and  gentle,  as  though 
I  had  not  grieved  him,  he  gave  me  his 
arm  and  saw  me  across  the  moor,  and 
at  the  gate  paused  and  whispered : 

“Be  at  rest,  Agatha.  The  Golden 
George  has  not  sailed  yet.” 

I  liked  him  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  belore  that  night  when  I  told 
grannie  that  I  would  never  wed  him. 

Eh!  but  he  was  fit  to  be  a  king — the 
grandest,  kindest,  best  of  living  men; 
who  rode  away  with  the  break  of  the 
morrow  and  never  stopped  till  he 
reached  Liverpool  and  found  Evan 
Locke  just  ready  to  set  foot  upon  the 
Golden  George,  and  told  him  a  tale 
that  made  his  heart  light  and  sent  him 
back  to  me.  Heaven  bless  him! 

And  who  was  it  that  sent  old  grand¬ 
father  the  deed  of  gift  that  made  the 
cottage  his  own,  and  who  spoke  a  kind 
word  to  the  gentry  for  young  Dr. 
Locke  that  helped  him  into  practice? 
Still  no  one  but  Squire  Turner,  whom 
we  taught  our  children  to  pray  for 
every  night.  For  we  were  married, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  boys  and  girls 
at  our  knees;  and  when  the  eldest  was 
nigh  two,  the  thing  I  needed  to  make 
me  quite  happy  happened — and  from 
far  over  the  sea,  where  he  had  been 
three  twelvemonths,  came  our  Squire, 
with  the  bonniest  lady  that  ever  blushed 
beside  him,  and  the  Hall  had  a  mis¬ 
tress  at  last — a  mistress  who  loved  the 
Squire  as  I  loved  Evan. 

Eh!  but  it’s  an  old  .story.  She  that 
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I  remembered  a  girl  I  saw  in  her 
coffin,  withered  and  old.  And  then 
they  opened  the  vault  where  the  Squire 
had  slept  ten  years  to  put  her  beside 
him;  and  I’ve  nothing  left  of  Evan,  my 
life  and  my  love,  but  his  memory,  and 
it  seems  as  if  every  hope  and  dream  of 
joy  I  ever  had  were  put  away  under 
tombstones.  And  even  the  Golden 


George,  the  great  strong  ship  that 
would  have  borne  my  dear  from  me, 
Iims  mouldered  away  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  And  I  think  my  wedding 
ring  is  like  to  outlast  us  all,  tor  I  have 
it  yet,  and  I  shall  be  ninety  to-morrow. 

Ninety!  It’s  a  good  old  age,  and  it 
can’t  be  long  now  before  I  meet  Evan 
and  the  rest  in  heaven. 


PRECIOUS  STONES  OF  COMMERCE. 


Geology  has  been  a  revelation  to 
mankind,  and  has  told  us  wonderful 
things  of  the  past  history  ot  the  earth  ; 
but  geology  has  secrets  of  its  own  that 
are  as  hidden  from  comprehension  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  moon  or  the  belts  of 
Saturn.  Certain  things  have  been 
done,  says  the  geologist,  through 
volcanic  action  or  ihe  agency  of  fire, 
and  that  is  as  near  as  he  can  come  to 
it;  so  that,  after  all,  we  see  eftects,  but 
know  little  or  nothing  of  causes. 

There  is  a  rock  known  as  amy¬ 
gdaloid,  one  of  the  igneous  rocks, 
which  in  some  of  the  gigantic  transfbr- 
mations  of  nature,  we  will  say  in  cool¬ 
ing  from  a  melted  state,  formed  within 
itself  cavities,  from  the  size  of  a  marble 
or  bead  to  that  of  the  closed  hand. 
Now,  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  she 
sets  to  work  to  fill  these  cavities,  and 
in  doing  so  she  used  other  materials, 
and  these  combinations  produced  some 
of  what  we  call  the  “precious  stones  of 
commerce.”  Exactly  how  this  was 
done  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  see  some 
hint  of  the  operation  in  every  subter¬ 
ranean  cave  where  stalactites  and 
i  stalagmites  are  found.  Every  student 
knows  that  this  is  the  result  of  drop¬ 
ping  water  which  contains  carbonate  of 
|  lime.  The  water  evaporating  leaves  a 


minute  particle  of  lime,  which  takes 
something  to  itself  from  the  earth  or 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
bodies  are  formed  of  a  most  remark¬ 
able  character.  In  probably  some¬ 
what  the  same  fashion  have  these  cavi¬ 
ties  been  filled  in  the  igneous  rocks, 
and  then  comes  time  and  storm,  and 
other  agencies,  earthquakes,  perhaps, 
and  the  rocks  are  rent  apart,  and  out 
drops  a  bead  or  a  bowlder,  and  a  curi¬ 
ous  man  picks  it  up,  and  hammers  and 
breaks  it,  and  then  he  puts  a  polish  on 
it  by  some  process  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  In!  he  holds  in  his  hand 
an  agate  or  an  onyx.  Many  of  the 
stones  used  in  the  arts  have  no  other 
origin,  and  are  deposits  of  silica, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  col¬ 
oring  substances. 

It  is  the  color  or  arrangement  of 
colors  that  gives  the  name,  and  thus 
we  have  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  car- 
nelian,  sard,  chrystaloprase,  sardonyx, 
and  others,  all  members  of  the  quartz 
family,  and  all  having  a  family  re¬ 
semblance. 

The  agate  has  veins  of  different 
shades  of  color  in  parallel  lines.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  very  close  together, 
as  many  as  fifty  to  an  inch,  but  this  is 
unusual.  When  there  are  alternate 
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bands  of  color  and  a  transparent 
medium  we  have  the  onyx,  but  the 
latter  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  the 
stone  in  a  different  way. 

Agates  are  used  chiefly  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  such  as  cups,  seals, 
rings,  handles  for  parasols,  table  and 
mantel  ornaments,  but  the  material  is 
so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  worked  by 
those  who  have  practiced  skill. 

The  onyx  was  valued  by  the  ancients 


for  its  application  to  cameos  and  in¬ 
taglios — the  first  an  object  in  relief,  the 
latter  a  “cut-in”  process;  and  these 
objects  are  still  made. 

Nature  produces  some  very  strange 
forms  occasionally,  and  agates  are 
found  with  exact  resemblances  of  moss 
and  other  natural  objects  and  figures, 
which  are  very  curious  and  often  very 
valuable. 


THE  SENSE  OF  ORDER. 


The  sense  of  order  exists  to  some 
extent  in  every  human  mind,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  insane.  It  seems  to  be  an 
acquirement  or,  rather,  an  impression 
capable  of  being  realized  as  an  acquire¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
though  comparativelylittle  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  by  thinkers.  Its  con¬ 
nection  with  industrial  invention,  with 
scientific  discovery,  with  the  attain 
ment  ofjuster  views  of  social  relations, 
leading  to  a  larger  liberty  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  greater  comfort  for  the 
mass,  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  more  a 
question  of  politics  and  of  economy  of 
every-day  life  than  of  abstract  psy¬ 
chology.  A  just  view  of  it  might  do 
much  to  determine  true  methods  of 
education  It  is  evident  that  men 
from  their  earliest  infancy  are  educated 
by  everything  in  the  world  around 
them,  provided  they  are  in  any  way 
impressed  by  them.  How  far  and  how 
well  they  are  educated  seems  to  depend 
on  how  far  they  are  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  retaining  such  impressions 
from  their  own  experience  or  that  of 
others.  Nothing  could  be  more  won¬ 
derful  than  the  way  in  which  natural 
objects  are  arranged  by  the  laws  of 


their  growth,  or  of  their  combination 
to  impress  the  receptive  mind  with  the 
sense  of  perfect  order  existing  as  a 
part  of  the  largest  liberty  of  nature. 
In  winter  the  moisture  which  is  con¬ 
densed  on  the  window  pane,  forms 
therein  crystals,  which  are  found  under 
the  microscope  to  derive  their  beauty 
from  their  exact  mathematical  shapes. 
They  form  mathematical  figures  which 
were  perfectly  familiar  long  before  the 
microscope  was  invented — an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  all  our  mathemat¬ 
ical  knowledge  in  the  laws  of  order 
which  govern  everything  in  the  world 
around  us.  As  our  knowledge  in¬ 
creases  in  every  direction  we  see  more 
of  the  simplicity  of  order  in  apparent 
confusion  and  complexity.  The  micro¬ 
scope  shows  it  in  the  infinitely  little; 
the  telescope  suggests  it,  and  enables 
us  to  partly  realize  it  in  the  infinitely 
great.  But  it  thrusts  itself  on  us 
everywhere,  or  else  we  could  have  had 
neither  telescope,  microscope,  nor  any 
other  invention  which  depends  on  the 
sense  of  order.  The  weeds  which 
grow  in  waste  places  impress  us  as  dis¬ 
orderly  because  we  attach  the  idea  of 
inconvenience  to  them ;  but  each  one 
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of  them,  if  it  have  freedom  of  growth, 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  perfect  order. 
A  very  common  weed,  so  despised  that 
it  is  called  “hog  weed”  by  the  farmers 
of  some  locoalities,  is  a  beautilul  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  same  order  which  appears 
in  the  crystallization  of  carbon  to  form 
the  diamond.  The  leaf  group  forming 
its  head  makes  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
leaf  a  perfectly  symmetrical  diamond¬ 
shaped  figure.  In  other  words,  the 
leaf-group  forms  the  square  on  the 
pentagon.  In  many  flowers  four  oval 
petals  are  so  arranged  that  from  tip  to 
tip  of  petal  they  fall  into  an  exact 
square.  This  orderly  arrangement  be¬ 
comes  everywhere  so  apparent  under 
observation  that  the  mind  is  carried  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  uni¬ 
versal,  that  the  seeming  exceptions  to 
it  will  fall  into  the  rule  as  knowledge 
of  the  rule  in  its  application  increases. 


If  it  is  not  self  evident,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  that  our  sense  and  ideas  of 
beauty  are  derived  from  the  impressions 
made  upon  us,  from  the  education 
given  to  us  or  to  others  in  the  past, 
and  preserved  for  us  from  this  source. 
With  singular  aptness  the  Greeks 
called  the  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  “poetry,”  or  the  “art  of 
making.”  A  steam-engine  is  not  less 
a  poem  than  a  sonnet.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
greater  poem  than  any  sonnet,  being  a 
more  accurate  expression  of  the  sense 
of  the  order  on  which  depends  for  us 
both  the  beautiful  and  the  useful.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  have  been  educated  into 
some  knowledge  of  mathematics  by  the 
order  of  the  world  around  us,  then  the 
engine- maker  and  the  poet  are  both 
giving  different  forms  of  expression  to 
the  same  idea,  and  derived  from  the- 
same  source. 


LINCOLN  AS  A  LA  WYER. 


As  A  lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
to  say  that  the  best  way  to  gain  a  just 
case  was  to  free  it  from  legal  techni¬ 
calities  and  get  it  “properly  swung  to 
the  jury.”  In  his  “Life  ol  Lincoln,” 
Mr.  Herndon  tells  a  story  to  illustrate 
what  his  former  law-partner  meant  by 
that  peculiar  phrase.  A  certain  pen¬ 
sion-agent  had  recovered  for  the  widow 
of  a  revolutionary  soldier  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars  due  and  unpaid  to 
her  husband  at  his  death,  and  had  re¬ 
tained  one-half  of  the  amount  for  his 
fee.  The  claimant,  a  crippled  old 
woman,  hobbled  into  the  office  and 
told  her  story.  It  stirred  Lincoln  up, 
he  brought  suit  against  the  agent,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  trial  he  said :  “I  am 
going  to  skin  Wright,  and  get  that 
money  back.”  He  did  so.  When 


the  case  came  up,  Lincoln  put  the 
white-haired  claimant  on  the  stand,  and 
she  told  her  story  to  the  jury.  When 
it  was  ended,  Lincoln  drew  a  picture  of 
the  hardships  of  Valley  Forge,  des¬ 
cribing  the  soldiers  as  creeping  bare¬ 
footed  over  the  ice,  and  marking  their 
tracks  with  bleeding  feet.  Then  he 
constrated  the  hardships  endured  for 
their  country  with  the  hardened  action 
of  the  agent  in  fleecing  the  old  woman 
of  one- half  of  her  pension.  He  was 
merciless;  the  members  of  the  jury 
were  in  tears,  and  the  agent  writhed  in 
his  seat  under  the  castigation  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  denunciation.  The  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  in  her  favor  for  the 
full  amount,  and  Lincoln  made  no 
charge  for  his  service. 
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LIFE  IN  DAMASCUS. 


The  morning  rises  bright  and  clear, 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  the  ri<  h  per¬ 
fume  of  the  many  gardens  which  en¬ 
viron  Damascus.  One  thousand  and 
three  hundred  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
about  their  number,  taken  in  a  round 
sum. 

The  view  of  the  city  of  Damascus 
from  the  old  road  which  comes  over 
the  hill  behind  the  Saiiheyeh  (a  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  it)  is  most  beautiful, 
as  the  white  houses,  domes,  and  mina¬ 
rets,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  great  kite, 
the  thoroughly  Mohammedan  suburb 
of  the  Meidan  supplying  the  tail,  and 
all  surrounded  by  the  evergreen  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  gardens,  with  the  rivers 
Barada  and  Nahr-el-Awaj  (the  ancient 
Abana  and  Pharpa  of  old,  to  which 
Naaman  the  Leper  in  Bible  history  so 
proudly  alluded),  fullv  justify  what 
the  prophet  Mohammed  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  saw  it 
first  lrom  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  that 
was  the  only  road  in  existence  before 
the  French  road  was  made,  and  four- 
footed  animals  were  the  only  means  of 
conveyance.  The  legend  says  that 
being  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
(no  doubt  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  for 
he  was  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert),  he 
arrested  his  animal  and  looked  for 
some  time  in  silence  and  wonder  on 
the  scene;  then,  turning  to  his  follow¬ 
ers,  said,  “There  is  fardose  [paradise] 
on  earth;  but  as  to  man  only  one  far- 
do«e  is  permitted,  and  I  prefer  to  en¬ 


joy  the  heavenly  one,  let  us  go  hence, 
for  I  will  not  enter  it.” 

Thus  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
legend,  notwithstanding  the  long  and 
weary  journey,  well  known  to  all  who 
have  visited  Damascus  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  Prophet  was  too  dazed 
by  its  beauties  to  venture  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  it.  The 
people  of  Damascus  are,  as  I  have 
said,  an  essentially  pleasure-loving 
race,  and  though  they  may  have  little 
else  besides  dry  bread  to  eat,  as  long 
as  their  eye  rests  on  green  verdure  and 
their  ear  is  saluted  with  the  sound  of 
running  water  they  are  satisfied.  Their 
greatest  delight  is  to  spend  the  whole 
(if  a  feast  day;  the  part,  if  a  working 
one)  of  each  dav  in  the  open  fields, 
around  a  sparkling  stream  ol  water, 
where,  under  the  shade  of  the  lemon 
or  orange  or  kharoub  tree,  they  enjoy 
their  simple  meal  of  bread  and  fruit. 

A  stroll  at  early  dawn  presents  to 
the  eye  a  pretty  picture  of  these  groups 
dotted  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
taking  their  simple  al  fresco  breakfast. 
Many  of  these  breakfasts  are  over  by 
sunrise,  as  the  men,  being  mostly  arti¬ 
sans,  are  obliged  to  hie  awav  to  their 
shops  at  an  early  hour.  When  the 
father  and  the  elder  sons  have  gone 
and  the  little  ones  are  packed  off  to 
school,  the  mother  and  daughters  set 
to  the  making  of  beds,  the  sweeping 
of  rooms,  the  sponging  of  the  cool 
mats  that  cover  the  floors.  The  mid- 
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day  meal  is  now  carefully  prepared,  to 
be  ready  on  the  return  ol  the  bread 
winners,  which  will  be  soon  after  the 
muezzin  has  uttered  his  call  to  the 
faithful  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  skemla,  or  small  low  table,  is 
brought  out  and  placed  near  the  mas- 
nad,  or  low  divan,  where  the  father 
usually  sits  when  at  home;  on  it  is 
placed  the  sooddur,  or  tray,  usually 
made  of  brass  and  kept  bright  and 
shining,  and  the  little  meal  is  tastefully 
arranged.  The  plates  are  very  small, 
but  clean;  one  contains  a  few  olives, 
another  a  little  tocrshi,  or  home-made 
pickles,  another  a  small  piece  ot  white 
native  cheese  and  a  few  d  tint  lily-washed 
radishes,  and  in  the  middle  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  an  earthenware  goolah  of 
water,  which  has  been  hung  out  all 
night  in  the  open  air  and  is  deliciously 
cool. 

The  mother  and  daughters  then  sit 
down  to  their  work;  for  if  the  daugh¬ 
ters  are  over  fourteen  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  their  share  toward  their 
own  maintenance,  and  accordingly 
one  brings  out  her  sewing,  which 
she  does  for  the  tailors,  and  is 
paid  by  piece-work;  another  brings 
out  her  cushion  and  bobbins  for  the 
making  of  c  >rds  and  trimmings,  which 
are  largely  used  in  Eastern  costumes; 
and  the  mother  brings  out  her  stand 
for  reeling  off  the  coarse  undyed  silk 
and  preparing  it  for  the  loom. 

The  mid-day  call  10  prayer  is  no 
sooner  sounded  from  the  minaret  than 
the  pattering  of  little  feet  L  heard. 
“Take  care  and  wipe  you  feet  carefully 
before  you  come  in,”  calls  out  the 
mother  anxiously,  as  she  cranes  her 
neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  from 
the  open  door,  and  trembles  for  her 
clean  hall,  but  unwilling  to  cease  her 
work  even  for  a  moment  if  she  can 
help  it.  She  calls  the  steadiest  of  the 


little  group  to  her,  gives  him  a  small 
flat  loaf,  which  she  opens  and  fills  with 
fruit  if  she  has  it  in  the  house,  or  with 
an  onion  or  small  bit  of  cheese,  and 
telling  him  to  eat  his  lunch  as  he  goes 
along,  sends  him  to  his  father  to  carry 
anything  his  father  may  have  to  bring 
home,  as  on  his  way  to  or  from  his 
shop  the  father  has  somehow  managed 
to  purchase  the  materials  for  the  even¬ 
ing  meal,  which  are  now  safely  placed 
in  a  small  kooffa,  or  marketing  basket, 
and  consigned  to  the  little  boy,  who 
proudly  walks  along  in  front  of  his 
father  toward  home. 

On  reaching  home  the  frugal  meal  is 
quickfy  eaten,  while  family  afiairs  are 
cheerfully  discussed.  It  is  a  bright 
and  busy  scene  and  quickly  got 
over,  and  all  return  to  their  labors — 
the  men  to  their  shops,  the  children  to 
the  school,  and  the  girls  to  their  work, 
while  the  mother  opens  the  kooffa  to 
see  what  her  husband  has  brought 
home  to  be  cooked  for  the  dinner, 
which  is  always  taken  after  the  labor  of 
the  day  is  over. 

On  working  days  this  is  something 
that  requires  but  little  preparation  If 
a  fasting  day,  probably  it  will  be  a 
little  fish,  in  which  case  it  is  carefully 
cleaned  from  scales  and  all  inside  im¬ 
purities,  well-washed,  and  carefully 
salted  and  laid  by  in  a  cool  place, 
where  no  flies  can  come  near  it;  or  a 
small  quantity  of  rice  and  lentils  is 
made  into  the  appetizing  dish  of 
moojadra.  If  meat  is  brought  it  will 
most  likely  be  mutton,  as  in  Syria  that 
is  the  meat  most  preferred,  one  Eng¬ 
lish  pound  of  which,  with  the  addition 
of  vegetables,  is  considered  amply 
sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
We  will,  then,  presume  that  the  din¬ 
ner  is  to  be  one  of  kebabs.  The  good 
mother  cuts  up  the  lean  meat  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  tat  into 
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pieces  half  as  large,  and  small  onions 
into  pieces  as  large  as  the  pieces  of  fat, 
sprinkles  the  whole  with  salt  and  pep 
per,  or  instead  of  the  pepper  she  may 
use  a  mixture  of  spices,  mixes  the 
whole  together  freely,  and  puts  it  on 
skewers  in  alternate  slices  of  lean,  fat 
and  onion,  and  then  lays  it  by,  care¬ 
fully  covered  up,  in  a  cool  place.  The 
lettuce,  etc.,  brought  for  the  salad — 
for  without  a  salad  of  some  sort  the 
kebab  is  seldom  eaten — is  placed  on 
the  bahra,  or  basin  of  running  water, 
to  keep  cool  till  needed.  If  a  stew  is 
to  be  prepared  instead  of  kebab,  a 
handful  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  the 
little  clay  tubach,  or  stove,  used  alike 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  kindled  with  a  few 
tiny  sticks;  the  meat  and  vegetables, 
always  including  one  or  more  onions, 
are  carefully  browned  in  clarified  butter 
and  placed  in  a  cooking-pot  on  the 
fire,  the  vegetables  uppermost;  the 
seasoning  is  added,  and  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  whole.  The  pot  is 
covered  up  and  left  to  simmer  slowly 
all  afternoon,  while  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ters  go  on  steadily  and  busily  plying 
their  fingers.  Visitors  drop  in.  The 
daily  news  discussed.  The  little  coffee 
pot  on  the  brass  mongal,  always  kept 
hot  by  its  tiny  bit  of  fire,  is  called  into 
requisition  again  and  again,  as  to  each 
person  dropping  in  is  handed  about 
two  thimblefuls  of  its  contents  in  a  tiny 
finjan,  or  cup  resting  in  its  yurrf,  or 
holder,  which  among  the  poorer  classes 
is  made  of  brass. 

As  sunset  draws  near  one  of  the 
daughters  gets  up  and  lays  her  work 
in  its  place,  and  busies  herself  with  the 
remainder  of  the  preparations  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  kebab,  which  have  already 
been  put  on  the  skewers,  are  carefully 
broiled  on  a  clear  fire;  or  the  stew  is 
turned  over  to  see  if  the  meat  is  tender 
and  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  its  proper 


consistency  and  quantity.  A  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  are  always  added 
to  both  these  dishes.  With  the  latter 
is  generally  an  accompaniment  of  rice 
cooked  in  clarified  butter  and  boiling 
water. 

The  evening  meal  passes  cheerily, 
and  is  taken  in  the  lewan,  or  room 
with  one  side  open  to  the  court,  which 
is  now  a  merry  scene.  The  meal  over, 
the  nargheely  carefully  prepared  for 
father  and  mother,  and  a  tiny  finjan  of 
coffee  handed  to  each  of  them,  pre¬ 
parations  are  made  for  the  crowning 
pleasure  and  relaxation  of  the 
day,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
favorite  stroll  by  the  river  side. 

Close  to  Bab  Tooma  (Gate  of  Tho¬ 
mas)  is  the  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Soofaniyeh,  and  farther  on,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance,  is  an¬ 
other  part  called  the  Hudaashariyeh. 
These  are  favorite  spots.  The  latter 
is  the  prettiest;  but  the  former,  owing 
to  its  nearness  to  the  city  gates,  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  those  who  are  at¬ 
tended  by  wife  and  children. 

The  gatherings  of  family  circles  in 
this  place  are  innumerable  and  almost 
indescribable.  Each  family  group  sat 
together  and  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
yet  they  were  so  close  together  that 
it  was  impossible  to  count  them  or  to 
see  what  they  were  sitting  on — the 
women  with  their  white  eezars,  or  large 
cotton  veils,  which  only  allowed  their 
faces  and  hands  to  be  seen;  the  men 
with  their  long  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  jubbas,  or  long  jackets, 
thrown  carelessly  on  their  shoulders; 
the  sellers  of  roasted  nuts,  almonds, 
and  melon  seeds  calling  out  their  wares; 
the  vender  of  coffee,  who  has  set  up 
his  little  stall  and  is  going  about  with 
his  tiny  coffee-pot  and  tinier  finjan. 

There,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
“hareem,”  or  families,  is  a  group  of 
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young  men  who  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  supply  the  music;  one  draws 
a  tambour  from  his  pocket,  another  a 
flute,  another  the  ood,  a  native  in¬ 
strument;  a  fourth  begins  a  well-known 
song.  All  listen  eagerly,  and  give 
signs  of  pleasure.  Between  songs  the 
finjan  of  coffee  goes  round,  while  the 
gurgling  of  the  water  between  the 
stones  and  the  soothing  sound  of  the 


wind  as  it  plays  among  the  branches 
gives  the  sense  of  pleasure,  or  kief, 
that  a  Syrian  loves.  In  about  an  hour 
the  first  make  a  movement  homeward; 
in  two  hours  none  remain,  and  the 
coffee- vender  and  his  associates  take 
their  flight.  All,  all  is  perfect  silence, 
and  the  river  and  trees  are  deserted, 
lor  all  go  early  to  bed,  that  they  may 
get  up  early  in  the  morning. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  GOOD'  OLD  STYLE. 

Abner  Dungrass  from  away  up 
beyond  the  White  Mountains,  had 
penetrated  to  the  Hub  It  was  Abner’s 
first  visit  to  the  city — in  fact,  his  first 
away  from  home. 

A  relative,  doing  business  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  had  spent  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer  with  Abner’s  parents,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  for  many  kindnesses,  he  had  in¬ 
vited  his  friends  of  the  country  farm  to 
visit  him  in  his  city  home. 

And  thus  Abner  chanced  to  be  in 
Boston,  and  was  now  dining  at  a  hotel 
with  his  host. 

At  first  our  countryman  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  himself  at  the  won- 
drously  laden  table.  His  relative,  ob¬ 
serving  his  hesitation,  whispered  to 

him : 

‘‘Don’t  be  backward,  Abner,  help 
yourself  to  just  what  you  like.” 

Bye  and  bye,  a  gentleman  sitting 
opposite  directed  a  waiter  to  bring  him 
a  plate  of  ice  cream. 

The  cream  was  brought,  and  the 
Igentleman  set  it  down  before  him 
while  he  finished  a  dish  of  scallops. 
A.bner  looked  up  and  saw  the  delicate- 
ooking  mass  in  the  plate  not  far  away. 


It  was  tempting,  and  he  reached  forth 
and  took  it.  He  had  put  a  spoonful 
of  the  frozen  mixture  into  his  mouth, 
and  was  hesitating  between  surprise 
and  delight,  when  the  gentleman 
opposite  rather  abruptly  and  not  very 
pleasantly  spoke: 

"Well,  my  friend,  that’s  what  I 
should  call  decidedly  cool!” 

"Yaas,”  responded  Abner,  inno¬ 
cently,  when  he  had  swallowed  the 
frigid  morsel.  "It’s  abaout  the  coldest 
pudd’n’  I  ever  tasted.  I  swan  tew 
man!  ef  1  don’t  believe  it’s  railly 
tetched  with  frost!” 

WHAT  BOYS  ARE  GOOD  FOR. 

Daniel  Webster  once  silenced  a 
Southerner,  who  was  berating  New 
England  for  its  cold  climate  and  bar¬ 
ren  soil. 

"What  can  you  raise  in  such  a 
country  as  this?”  was  the  contemptuous 
question. 

"We  raise  men,”  was  the  grand  re- 
ply. 

A  bright  boy  made  quite  as  apt  an 
answer  to  a  cross-grained  old  man  who 
had  outgrown  his.  love  for  children. 
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“Get  out  of  my  way,”  were  his  surly 
words.  "What  are  you  good  for?” 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
a  bright  smile,  and  said  very  promptly, 
“They  make  men  out  of  such  things 
as  we  are.  ’ 

The  boy  came  oft  with  flying  colors. 
It  is  a  pity  that  surly  old  men  should 
ever  be  made  out  of  the  good  stuff  in 
children. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  NEWSPAPER  TRAIN¬ 
ING. 

I  believe  I  have  done  everything 
which  an  editor  or  publisher  ever  has 
to  do,  from  directing  wrappers  up  to 
writing  the  biography  of  a  president 
within  an  honr  after  his  death.  This 
means,  if  the  training  be  continued 
through  many  years  of  life,  and  if  one 
be  under  a  good  chief,  that  one  gains, 
of  necessity,  the  ready  use,  at  least,  of 
his  own  language.  We  newspaper 
men  may  write  English  very  ill,  but 
we  write  it  easily  and  quickly.  So 
that  to  us,  who  have  been  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  something  amazing  to 
hear  a  clergyman  say  that  he  occupied 
a  week  in  composing  a  sermon,  which 
was,  at  the  outside,  thirty-five  hundred 
words  in  length  One  can  understand 
absolute  inability  to  do  it  at  all;  but  no 
newspaper  man  understands  how  a 
man,  who  can  do  it,  can  spend  thirty- 
six  hours  in  doing  it.  If  you  have  to 
send  “copy”  upstairs,  hour  after  hour, 
with  the  boy  taking  slips  from  you, 
one  by  one,  as  they  are  written,  and 
you  know  that  you  are  never  to  see 
what  you  write  until  you  read  it  the 
next  day  in  the  paper,  your  copy  will 
be  punctuated  carefully,  and  will  be 
easily  read.  That  is  one  thing.  An¬ 
other  thing  goes  with  it.  You  will 
form  the  habit  of  determining  what 
you  mean  to  say  before  you  say  it, 
how  far  you  want  to  go,  and  where  you 


want  to  stop.  And  this  will  bring 
you  to  a  valuable  habit  of  life — to  stand 
by  what  has  been  decided  Napoleon 
gave  the  same  advice  when  he  said, 
“If  you  set  out  to  take  Vienna,  take 
Vienna.”  For  these  reasons,  I  am  apt 
to  recommend  young  men  to  writtfor 
the  press  early  in  life,  being  well  aware 
that  the  habit  of  doing  this  has  been  of 
use  to  me. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

HOW  TO  CURE  FELONS. 

An  “iron”  man,  in  the  Scieyitijic 
American,  gives  the  following  cure  for 
felons: 

I  was  engaged  in  marking  iron  with 
white  lead  and  turpentine,  and  having 
a  felon  coming  on  my  finger,  dipped  it 
frequently  into  the  mixture.  As  the 
iron  was  quite  warm  w  hich  I  was  mark¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  I  found  the  next 
morning  that  there  was  a  small  yellow 
spot  where  I  felt  the  felon.  I  opened 
this,  and  had  no  more  trouble  from  it. 
The  next  time  I  felt  one  coming  I 
procured  some  turpentine  and  bathed 
the  pari  affected  frequently,  and  held 
it  near  a  warm  surface  to  dry.  with  the 
same  result  as  the  first.  Since  then  I 
have  used  it  several  times,  always  with 
the  same  result.  I  also  had  others  try 
it,  among  them  some  of  our  men  who 
work  in  the  rolling  mill,  whose  hands 
were  covered  with  a  v^ry  h  ird  skin,  and  j 
every  one  of  them  who  tried  it  met 
with  the  same  results,  saving  them  a 
great  deal  of  time,  money  and  pain. 

I  asked  an  eminent  physician  why 
the  turpentine  should  produce  such  a 
result.  His  answer  was,  “It  is  a 
counter-irritant.” 

When  once  the  young  heart  of  a 
maiden  is  stolen,  the  maiden  herself 
will  steal  after  it  soon. — Moore. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  i,  Germany  takes  formal  pos¬ 
session  of  her  new  territory  on  the  African 
coast. 

January  2,  Alexander  William  Kinglake, 
the  historian,  is  dead. 

January  3,  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  the 
Indian  trouble  indicate  that  the  troops  have 
been  driven  back  and  a  number  killed. 

January  4,  Professor  Schliemann  is  buried 
in  Athens. 

January  5.  a  battle  between  the  troops  and 
hostiles  takes  place  near  Pine  Ridge  agency. 
Judge  Brown,  of  Michigan,  is  sworn  in  as 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates.  Emma  Abbot,  the  popular 
opera  singer,  dies  of  pneumonia  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Sixty  bodies  have  been  taken  from  a 
coal  pit  in  Polish  Ostrau,  in  which  there  was 
an  explosion  Saturday. 

January  6,  the  Scotch  railway  strikers 
attack  a  dormitory  at  Coatbridge,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  occupied  by  non-union  men,  and  are  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  police  after  a  lively  fight.  An 
unknown  English  vessel  founders  on  the 
Sicilian  coast,  and  twenty-four  men  are 
drowned. 

January  7,  in  the  United  States  Senate  the 
Idaho  Senators  draw  lots  for  their  terms  of 
service,  and  Mr.  Shoup  draws  the  long  term, 
Mr.  Connell  drawing  the  short  one,  which  ends 
at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

January  8,  the  Scotch  railway  strike  shows 
no  signs  of  settlement. 

January  9,  the  funeral  of  Miss  Emma  Abbot 
s  held  in  Chicago. 

January  10,  the  Democratic  Club  of  New 
York  city  opens  its  new  house  Fifth  avenue 
by  a  reception  to  ex-president  Cleveland  and 
other  political  leaders. 

January  ii,  thirteen  persons  are  drowned 
in  a  collision  of  steamers  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth 

January  12,  at  least  seventeen  lives  are 
lost  by  an  avalanche  in  a  Bosnian  village. 

January  13.  a  small  part ofthe  Chilian  navy 
takes  part  in  a  revolt;  the  army  remains  loyal 
to  the  Government. 

January  14.  a  stormy  scene  in  the  Colorado 
house  of  representatives  calls  out  troops. 

January  15,  Dr.  Koch  makes  public  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  lymph  The  Chilian  rebel 
warships  are  blockading  the  ports  of  that 
country  Thousands  ofpersons  in  Siberia  are 


dying  of  “black  death.”  The  Scotch  railway 
strikers  have  tried  to  wreck  a  train  near 
Greenock  and  are  riotous  at  Perth. 

January  16,  in  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee 
Creek  forty-four  squaws  and  eighteen  Indian 
children  were  killed.  A  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Entre 
Rios;  national  troops  have  been  sent  to  the 
scene. 

January  17,  George  Bancroft,  historian  and 
statesman,  dies  in  Washington,  D  C.,  in  his 
ninety  first  year. 


GEORGK  BANCROFT. 


January  19,  an  executive  order  has  been 
issued  directing  the  placing  at  half  mast  the 
flags  on  all  Government  buildings  until  the 
remains  of  George  Bancroft  shall  have  been 
interred.  A  manuscript  of  one  of  Aristotle’s 
treatises  has  been  found  in  a  collection  of 
papyrus  recently  discovered  in  Egypt 
J  anuary  20,  Kalakaua.  King  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands, died  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  2  30  o’clock  this  afternoon;  there  had 
been  no  hope  of  the  King’s  recovery'  since 
Sunday,  though  his  alarming  condition  was 
not  generally  known  until  last  evening,  when 
the  attending  physicians  announced  that  his 
malady  was  Bright’s  disease  and  uiaemia;  his 
sister.  Princess  Lilinokalani,  succeeds  him  on 
the  throne.  The  funeral  of  George  Bancroft 
is  held  in  Washington,  and  is  attended  by 
many  people  of  note 


SALMAGUNDI. 


People  are  a  good  deal  like  trees  Those 
who  make  the  most  bows  do  not  often  bear  the 
most  fruit. 

The  Court:  “Would  you  believe  this  man 
on  oath?”  Paddy  O’ Rally:  “Not  onliss  he 
swore  he  wor  lyin’,  yer  Honor.” 

Ex-Pounder:  “What  is  the  moral  of  the 
story  of  Lot's  wife?”  Little  Willie:  “Please, 
sir,  it  teaches  that  we  hadn’t  better  be  too 
fresh.” 

Some  of  Them  Twice.— “Now,  Johnny,  you 
may  explain  to  me  the  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  president.”  Johnny:  “Kings  are 
born  and  presidents  get  there.” 

“Yer  look  bad,  Jim.  Been  under  the 
weather?”  “Sorter.  To-day’s  the  first  time 
I’ve  been  out  erdoors  in  three  months.” 
“What  was  the  matter  with  yer?”  “Nothin’, 
but  the  judge  wouldn’t  believe  it.” 

Under  a  “sketchy  little  thing,”  exhibited 
by  Jones,  there  hangs  a  printed  card  which 
bears  the  words:  “Do  not  touch  with  canes 
or  umbrellas.”  An  appreciative  small  boy 
added  the  following  postcript:  “Take  A  Axe.” 

Soliloquy  of  Mr.  Pinckney  Snow  (colored) 
surveying  his  cotton  patch :  ‘  ‘  De  cotton  grows 

so  slow,  and  de  weeds  grows  so  fast,  and  de 
sun  am  so  hot,  and  de  redbugs  so  plenty  dat  I 
feels  as  how  I  had  a  call  f'um  de  Lawd  to  go 
to  preachin’.” 

College  professor  to  junior  who  had  been 
taking  advantage  of  his  absent-mindedness: 
“Young  man,  I  find  on  looking  over  the 
records  that  this  makes  the  fifth  time  in  two 
years  that  you  have  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  attend  your  grandmother’s 
funeral.” 

Mr.  Sixaweek:  “Mrs.  Skinner,  the  gas  is 
leaking  very  badly  in  my  room.”  Landlady 
Skinner:  “How  bad  does  it  leak?  Ten  cents’ 
worth  a  day,  do  you  think?”  Mr.  Sixaweek: 
“I  shouldn’t  at  all  wonder  if  it  did.”  Land¬ 
lady  Skinner:  “Well,  I’ll  just  put  it  down  on 
your  bill.” 

Poor  young  artist:  “This  picture  is  an  exact 
copy,  madame,  of  Raphael’s  ‘Madonna,’ 
which  sold  for  $125,000. ”  Madame:  “And 
how  much  do  you  ask  for  this  picture?”  Artist: 
“Two  dollars  and  a  quarter.”  Madame: 
“What  is  the  cause  of  such  a  wide  diflferance 
in  price?”  Artist:  “Competition,  madame. 
The  business  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.” 


Indians  who  were  kept  from  dancing  claim 
that  the  Government  won’t  even  give  them 
the  ghost  of  a  show. 

“Hark!  Somebody  is  playing  a  delightful 
bit  from  Wagner.”  “Oh,  that's  only  James 
shoveling  coal  into  the  furnace.” 

Siggins  (angrily):  “Do  you  know  that 
your  chickens  come  over  in  my  yard?” 
Snooks:  “I  supposed  that  they  did,  for  they 
never  come  back  again.” 

“I  look  after  the  great  responsibilities;  my 
wife  looks  after  the  little  ones.”  “That’s 
strange.  I  thought  the  little  ones  were  the 
greatest  of  all  responsibilities.” 

Takes  Two  to  Make  a  Bargain. — Mrs. 
Wedgewood:  “I  know  I’m  cross  at  times, 
John,  but  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I 
would  marry  you  just  the  same.”  Wedge- 
wood:  “I  have  my  doubts  about  it, my  dear.” 

Dr.  Pillsbury:  “Well,  Mr.  Sceptic,  did 
you  follow  my  prescription?”  Sceptic:  “No. 
If  I  had  I  would  have  broken  my  neck.”  Dr. 
Pillsbury:  “Why,  what  do  you  mean?” 
Sceptic:  “I  threw  the  prescription  out  of  the 
window.  ” 

A  wee  resident  of  Leroy  has  been  taught 
to  save  a  piece  of  everything  nice  for  “papa.” 
It  is  not  seldom  that  when  the  last  bite  has 
been  taken  papa’s  portion  has  been  greatly 
abbreviated.  The  other  day  when  a  quantity 
of  castor-oil  was  being  administered  a  bright 
thought  struck  the  youngster  as  he  tasted  it, 
and  he  said,  “I  dess  I’ll  save  the  rest  for 
papa.” 

There  is  agrim  humor  about  some  ofjudge 
Lynch’s  executions.  A  bank  president  in 
southwestern  Texas  made  away  with  all  the 
funds  under  his  charge,  and  then  posted  on  the 
door  of  his  institution:  “Bank  suspended.” 
That  night  he  was  interviewed  by  a  number  of 
depositors,  who  left  him  hanging  to  a  tree 
with  his  amended  notice  pinned  to  his  breast: 
“Bank  president  suspended.” 

A  hypercritial  medical  man  found  fault 
with  Mary  Anderson  because  of  her  assuming 
the  stiffness  of  a  corpse  immediately  on  being 
killed  in  one  of  her  plays,  holding  that 
cadaveric  rigidity  does  not  set  in  until  five  or 
six  hours  after  death  The  fair  actress  naively 
inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  a  very 
severe  strain  on  the  patience  of  the  audience 
to  oblige  it  to  wait  for  six  hours  until  she  be¬ 
came  stiff  after  the  fashion  of  nature. 


JOHN  LYON. 

From  a  Steel  Engraving  executed  in  1852. 
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OOKING  forty 
years  backward 
from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  how  profoundly  the 
introduction  of  a  new  faith  into  the  con¬ 
servative  religious  circles  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  touched  so  many  hearts  and 
commanded  the  devotion  of  so  many 
lives,  although  religious  awakenings, 
controversy  and  sect- forming  had  been 
familiar  for  more  than  a  couple  of  the 
then  past  generations. 

Still  more  startling  was  the  fact  that 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Coven¬ 
anters  of  Scotland-  from  the  iron  bound 
Presbyterians  at  that — any  considerable 
numbershould  have  abjured  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  and  accepted  those  innova¬ 
tions  presented  by  unlearned  propagan¬ 
dists  from  a  strange  and  distant  land. 

This  phenomena  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  presumption  of 
divine  purpose  and  wisdom,  for  the 
rejection  of  the  old,  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  new,  involved  so  many  features 
repugnant  to  nationality,  to  tradition, 
to  custom,  to  ordinary  intent,  and  in 
•many  instances  was  so  foreign  to  desire, 
that  pause  is  requisite  to  account  for 
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much  of  what  is  now  uncontroverted 
history. 

It  was  not  alone  the  profession  of 
this  faith,  nor  was  it  the  ordinary  re¬ 
pugnance  to  change,  but  an  attitude 
was  of  necessity  assumed  by  it  which 
implied  and  then  asserted  a  superiority 
over  many  long  held  sacred  things; 
for  it  not  only  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  teachers  learned,  but  it  brought  to 
the  bar  of  personal  conscience  the 
teachings  of  a  probably  godly  father 
and  mother;and  yet,  after  all  the  anim 
osity  and  persecution  which  followed, 
what  more  was  done  thus  far,  save  to 
refer  for  solution  all  controversy  to 
that  Divine  record  which  had  its  own 
special  pedestal  in  every  religious 
home  as  a  book  revealed  and  written 
of  inspiration,  and  held  to  be  the  un¬ 
doubted  word  of  God?  Nay,  even  when 
an  appeal  went  up  from  a  studious  en¬ 
quirer  to  the  minister  ordained,  the 
one  whose  exalted  office  was  to  ex¬ 
pound  and  enforce  the  precepts  and 
commands  of  this  selfsame  holy  book, 
it  is  no  more  patent  now  than  then, 
that  there  was  being  evolved  a  stimulus, 
an  inspiration,  destined  to  make  brave 
and  fearless  many  who  had  hitherto 
been  as  passive  as  unknown! 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  this  moving 
generation  can  appreciate  the  intensity 
of  that  home  love,  that  worship  almost 
of  locality,  whether  of  birthplace  or 
nation,  that  had  to  be  saluted  with  the 
annunciation  and  then  the  fact  of 
gathering.  Here  again  was  a  marvellous 
revealing  of  that  programme  which  is 
excusably  called  Divine,  for  among 
Bible  readers  and  professed  Bible  be¬ 
lievers  there  was  surely  “a  remnant” 
who,  observant  of  “the  letter,”  could 
accept  the  first  principles  of  a  scrip¬ 
tural  faith;  but  gathering,  and  to  a  far- 
off  land,  was  as  fully  new  as  it  was 
deemed  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Conning  over  in  memory  the  names 
of  a  host  of  those  early  believers  and 
converts,  studying  their  life’s  labor  and 
continuance,  hearing  or  reading  of 
their  passing  away,  is  like  recalling 
the  past  of  some  magnificent  edifice; 
the  excavation  of  its  basement,  the 
laying  of  its  foundation  stones,  the 
erection  of  its  towering  walls,  are  all 
sealed  upon  the  mind  by  virtue  of 
personal  interest  and  humble  work, 
while  the  names  of  those  who  were 
coadjutors,  are  “familiar  in  the  mouth 
as  household  words.” 

In  considering  the  life  and  work  of 
one  to  whom  the  common  heart  has 
been  drawn,  it  is  quite  usual  for  an 
ideal  of  the  personal  features  to  find 
place  in  the  imagination.  Sometimes 
the  reality  is  disappointing,  but  in 
this  case  the  “counterfeit  presentment” 
will  no  doubt  satisfy  both,  curiosity 
and  affection. 

Our  engraving  was  executed  when 
the  subject  ofthis  sketch  wafe  over  forty 
years  of  age.  A  casual  glance  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  characteristics  of  mental  activ¬ 
ity,  spirituality  and  ideality  which 
makes  “the  poet  more  than  man  .  ”  In 
thenext  number  of  the  Magazine  will 
be  presented  a  speaking  likeness  of  the 


man  at  fourscore  years,  “when  his  eye 
had  not  waxed  dim,  nor  his  natural 
strength  abated.”  These  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  souvenirs,  the  latter  especially 
demonstrating  how  a  sanctified  men¬ 
tality  gives  elasticity  to  the  step  and 
lustre  to  the  eye,  bringing  the  hoary 
head  down  with  honor  to  the  grave. 

Of  this  class  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  and  whose  portrait  is  appended, 
was  John  Lyon,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  devoted  of  old  Scotia’s 
sons,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1803,  as  the  third  child 
of  Thomas  and  Janet  McArthur  Lyon; 
the  two  who  preceded  him  and  one 
who  followed  all  died  in  infancy,  so 
that  when  the  father  also  died  and 
John  became  orphaned,  but  little  op¬ 
portunity  was  had  for  the  rudimental 
education  of  that  era  among  even  the 
industrious  poor. 

While  father  Thomas  Lyon  had 
been  educated  sufficiently  to  be  in  the 
British  service,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  was  more  culture  in  the  mother, 
for  to  her  was  due  most  of  what  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  by  the  boy.  She  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  reading  and  made  the 
Bible  both  the  recreation  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  ofany  passing  fault.  However  dis¬ 
tasteful  at  the  time  this  may  have  been, 
to  his  last  years  that  discipline  was 
seen  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise,  one  vastly  more  potent  than 
catechism  or  other  religious  training, 
in  finally  determining  his  unknown 
future. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  a 
literary  society,  and  soon  became  a 
writer  of  essays  and  poems,  many  of 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  of  his  neighborhood.  Later  as 
a  married  man,  of  some  family, 
and  a  staunch  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  doing  fairly  well  tempor¬ 
ally,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
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the  usual  cautious  prudence  ot  the 
average  Scot  would  have  been  pre¬ 
eminent,  but  the  smouldering  fires  of 
religious  controversy  were  being  stirred 
at  that  time  to  unwonted  heat  by  the 
famous  Chalmers,  and  Lyon  entering 
that  movement,  was  made  travelling 
agent  and  news-reporter  for  the 
Western  Watchman ,  then  and  after¬ 
wards  an  influential  paper  of  the  party 
of  reform.  An  active  mentality  soon 
saw  the  too  contracted  nature  of  their 
polemical  struggle,  and  so  for  greater 
approximation  to  consistency  with 
“The  Word,”  he  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  finally  hearing  “Mor- 
monism”  preached,  became  a  convert, 
entering  upon  that  path  and  inhaling 
that  atmosphere  which  was  to  control 
the  destinies  of  himself  and  his  poster¬ 
ity,  not  only  in  this  probation  but  in 
the  life  to  come! 

The  preaching  of  such  men  as 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt  and  Elder  Wm. 
Gibson  suited  the  analytical  soul  of 
Lyon,  and  on  the  31st  ofMarch,  1844, 
he  was  baptized  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  life, 
whether  as  to  its  social,  mental  or  reli- 
;  gious  features;  the  evidences  of  the 
two  last  being  exhibited  in  his 
first  contribution  to  the  Millennial 
Star ,  then  published  by  President 
Woodruff  in  Liverpool,  England, 

and  in  its  sixth  volume  of  issue. 

' 


From  this  to  1852,  whether  as 
presiding  over  the  Kilmarnock  branch 
or  as  a  travelling  elder  in  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Conference,  England,  John 
Lyon  was  a  continuous  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  that  publication,  and  his 
poems  had  become  so  numerous  and 
withal  had. been  so  well  received  by  the 
Saints,  that  a  compilation  was  con¬ 
cluded  upon,  and  then  by  the  Author 
it  was  donated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Perpetual  Emigration  Fund.  In  1853 
under  the  title  of  the  “Harp  of  Zion” 
and  during  the  Presidency  of  Elder 
Samuel  W.  Richards,  this,  the  first 
volume  of  poems  written  by  any 
member  of  the  Church,  was  issued  for 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Many  of  these 
poems, under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  were  addressed  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  save  as  part  of  the  men¬ 
tal  history  of  the  Church,  are  without 
special  interest  now,  unless  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  these  persons  cherish  them 
as  memories  of  the  past .  Others  of  these 
poems,  however,  possess  those  char¬ 
acteristics  of  inspirational  individuality 
which  will  give  them  permanence  by 
reason  ofintrinsic  worth, as  well  from  the 
topic  as  from  the  felicitous  or  rugged 
manner  of  expression. 

One  of  these,  having  a  blending  of 
the  picturesque  with  the  prophetic, 
can  be  found  on  page  34  of  the  Harp 
of  Zion.  It  is  entitled, — 


THE  PROPHET. 

On  a  mound  where  the  dark  Mississippi  rolled  past 
The  Prophet  gazed  sadly  o’er  Time’s  ruthless  blast, 
In  a  vision  of  thought,  to  that  eastern  shore 
Where  Joshua  dwelt  in  his  glory  of  yore. 

He  thought  .of  the  Mussulman’s  tyranny  there; 

Of  the  scattered. condition,  the  shame,  and  despair, 
Of  Abraham’s  seed, — when  a  voice  from  on  high 
Said, — “Joseph;  give  heed,  for  their  freedom  is  nigh: 
“Prepare,  for  the  brand  of  their  infamy’s  gone, 

“And  the  hour  of  redemption  for  them  rolleth  on. 
“My  name  is  Jehovah,  and  who  shall  withstand, 
“The  sceptre  I  sway  for  my  seed  in  that  land? 
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"(Jo  call  forth  mv  servant,  e’en  Orson  my  son, 

"Anoint  him,  and  send  him — my  work  is  begun: 

"For  the  hearts  of  my  people  are  lifted  in  prayer, 

"And  my  promise  of  old  is  awaiting  them  there 
"Yes,  bless  him  with  power,  that  the  land  may  partake 
"By  his  word  all  the  blessings  I  have  for  their  sake; 

"That  his  name,  as  a  branch  of  the  old  Olive  vine, 

"May  ingraft  them  in  peace,  as  dear  children  of  mine; 

"That  the  curse  of  my  vengeance  may  rest  upon  those 
"Who  have  laughed  at  their  miser} ,  scorning  their  woes. 

"Come  Joseph,  my  son,  I  will  give  thee  the  line 
"To  measure  that  land  for  my  blessings  divine. 

"Through  thy  voice,  by  my  servant,  all  hearts  I’ll  control . 

"Though  the  wicked  may  rage,  and  the  savage  may  howl, 

‘‘Yet,  their  curse  and  their  rage  will  but  hasten  it  on, 

"And  nations  will  raise  up  my  people,  when  known, 

"To  sit  in  the  courts,  where  their  chiefs  legislate; 

"That  their  name  may  be  feared,  and  their  power  may  be  great. 
"And  the  riches  of  nations  will  flow  unto  thee, 

"That  the  land  may  be  bought,  and  my  people  made  free. 

"Let  Olivet’s  mount  be  the  seat  of  his  blessing, 

"For  his  word  shall  be  law  to  the  ruthless  oppressing, 

"And  the  hills  shall  rejoice,  and  the  valleys  be  glad, 

"And  thousands  shall  sing  who  in  anguish  were  sad. 

"And  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  yet,  all  thronged  shall  be, 

"With  the  sound  of  their  young  men,  and  maidens  with  glee; 
"And  their  old  men  shall  live  to  the  age  of  a  tree. 

"Shout,  Jerusalem,  shout,  for  thy  w'arfare  is  o’er, 

"And  the  Pagans  who’ve  spoiled  thee,  shall  spoil  thee  no  more.” 
The  voice  ceased  to  speak,  while  the  Prophet  amazed, 

Saw  the  clouds  gather  round  where  in  vision  he  gazed; 

And  his  eye  turn'd  again  where  the  deep  waters  rolled, 

While  he  mused  on  the  message  which  God  did  unfold 
Sure  it  was  not  the  torrent  that  roared  as  it  passed, 

Nor  the  earthquake,  nor  scream  of  the  hurricane  blast, 

Nor  the  fire,  nor  the  thunder’s  loud  rumbling  roar, 

That  he  heard,  when  the  Angel  intelligence  bore. 

’Twas  as  still  as  the  sound  of  the  zephyr’s  mild  breeze. 

When  the  soft  breath  of  morn  stirs  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 

"Yes,  yes,”  he  exclaimed,  "  ’twas  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 

‘And  I  go,  gladly  go,  to  fulfill  ev’ry  word  ” 

That  mandate’s  fulfilled,  and  long  years  past  and  gone 
Since  that  land  was  restored  to  old  Jacob  anon; 

And  the  spirit  now  burns  in  the  breast  of  each  Jew 
To  gather,  and  purchase,  and  build  it  anew; 

Till  Messiah  shall  come  in  the  brightness  of  Heaven, 

To  clothe  them  with  power,  and  their  sins  be  forgiven. 


The  events  and  movements  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  this  our  day,  point  out  with 
wonderful  precision  their  strange  yet 
irrefutable  testimony  to  the  inspira¬ 
tional  potency  and  prophetic  unction 
which  rested  upon  Joseph  Smith.  He 
was  a  seer  in  very  deed,  and  the  dedi 
cation  of  the  Holy  Land  for  the  return 


of  Israel  by  Apostle  Orson  Hyde  under 
the  direction  of  that  servant  of  God, 
was  one  of  those  events  that  will  yet 
be  appreciated  at  its  full  value  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

John  Lyon,  through  his  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  touched  as  it  was  by  the 
eternal  spirit,  caught  sight  of  many  of 
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the  graphic  features  of  the  great  Latter- 
day  work,  he  marked  “the  signs  of  the 
times, ’’and  voiced  in  numbers, not  only 


the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  but 
the  unmistakable  foreboding  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  at  large.  Hear  him — 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  AT  HAND. 


There’s  a  voice  in  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  Hoods, 
And  a'rustling  wailing  is  heard  in  the  woods; 

The  greensward  and  foliage  fall  seared  in  the  leaf, 

And  the  gay  flowers,  untimely  are  (hooping  jji  grief! 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  pours  his  cm  se  o'er  the  land , 

And  the  people  amazed  cry — “There’s  some  thing  at  hand." 

There’s  a  sound  in  the  wind,  in  the  monsoon,  and  squall, 

And  its  bellowings  echo  tlT  avalanche’s  fall; 

The  ocean  laughs  loud,  while  in-  tempest  arrayed, 

And  the  lightnings  gleam  bright  o’er  the  w<  eck  she  has  made ; 
Yet  they  know  not  the  cause  of  the  covered  strand, 

But  despairingly’cry — “Surely  something's  at  hand!" 

T  here  are  spots  in  the  sun,  as  tlie  prophets  foretold, 

And  the  pale  moon  looks  sad  on  the  earth  growing  old; 

For  a  harsh  sound  is  heard  in  her  bowels’  loud  groan, 

While  her  volcanic  cough  vomits  fire  in  her  moan — 

Yet  though  frailty  and  age  tell  her  last  running  sand, 

Ah!  the  gay  world  perceives  not,  this  “ Something  at  hand!" 

There’s  a  spectre  abroad!  like  the  wind’s  airy  breeze, 

That  cometh  to  all,  yet  no  mortal  eye  sees; 

In  the  haunts  of  the  wretched  its  trophies  are  seen, 

And  death  strews  its  pathway  where’er  it  hath  been; 

Though  pestilence  rages,  they  can’t  understand, 

But,  terror  -struck,  cry — “Surely  somettiing's  at  hand." 

There’s  invention  and  change,  Priest,  Artist,  and  Sage; 
From  good,  better,  to  best!  stamps  the  toil  of  the  age; 

And  their  mountebank  skill  rings  the  change  into  gold, 

And  their  gold  becomes  tin,  as  new  changes  unfold: 

Thus  presto  goes  on,  touched  by  Mammon’s  sly  wand! 

And  the  jugglers,  delighted,  cry — “  Something' s  at  hand!" 

There’s  ivealth  in  abundance,  and  misery  in  store! 

There  is  wisdom ,  and  learning ,  and  ignorance  more; 

There  is  everything  better!  And  everything  worse! 

More  refinement,  and  morals,  yet  more  of  the  curse — 

War!  Religion!  and  slav’ry,  the  world  now  command, 

And  Bab'lon,  in  wonder,  cries — “ Something' s  at  hand  " 

Rut  what  is  this  “ Somethmg"  all  fear  and  adore? 

That  so  strangely  now  “ casteth  its  shadows  before '' 

Which  the  learned,  and  illiterate,  look  for  to  come: 

Be’t  for  good  or  for  bad?  abroad  or  at  home? 

’Tis  this  wonderful  truth — tidings  awfully  grand! 

That  God's  time  to  reign  on  the  earth  is  at  hand! 


The  poet,  born  and  reared  in  humble 
circumstances,  “dyed  in  the  wool”  as 
a  Scotchman,  familiar  with  Hogg,  and 
saturated  with  the  spirit  .of  Bobby 


Burns,  in  whose  neighborhood  he  lived, 
was  yet  highly  sensitive  to  association 
and  culture.  Connection  with  the  press 
enlarged  his  vocabulary,  travel  and 
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public  ministry  in  the  Church  refined 
and  softened  while  it  broadened  and 
’enlarged,  yet  there  were  times  in  after 
life  when  his  native  music  asserted 


itself  and  all  mental  power  seemed  to 
revel  in  the  wealth — undiluted — of  the 
broadest  Scotch.  A  partial  illustration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  song  cal  ed — 


“it’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  bla*ws  naebody  guid.” 

When  the  winter  winds  roar  like  to  ding  down  the  lum 
And  every  fell  blast  threatens  vengeance  to  come, 

Till  our  biggins  o’  thack  are  left  roofless  an’  bare, 

And  the  owners  half  dead  wi’  the  thoughts  o’  repair; 

Then  the  thatcher  andtilemen  may  thankfully  craw, 

While  the  wind  plays  auld  Harry  among  the  old  straw, 

And  tumbles  the  canes  in  its  hurricane  mood: — 

“It’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  blaws  naebody  guid.’’ 


At  the  sign  of  the  Bottle,  and  Three  Golden  Balls, 

Near  the  home  of  the  drunkard --the  old  prison  walls! 

There  the  pimply-faced  publican,  swelled  like  a  tub, 

Wi’  a  red  partan  nose,  that  would  blaze  wi’  a  rub, 

And  his  neighbor,  the  pawnbroker,  live  at  their  ease, 

On  the  last  dregs  o’  wretchedness,  want  and  disease; 

For  them  thousands  go  naked  and  perish  for  food  — 

‘  It’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  blaws  naebody  guid.” 

When  the  state  grips  the  kirk  wi’  its  cauld,  icy  claw, 

And  would  force  her  to  yield  a’  her  rights  to  the  law, 

Should  the  honesfbut  dare  to  resist  the  sad  yoke, 

They’re  ca’d  rebels,  and  chased  from  their  manses  and  flock; 
Then  the  dunces  and  drones  through  their  patrons’  graces, 
Exchange  hand  and  glove  for  the  best  stipend  places. 

.  Now  who  could  speak  plainer,  as  speak  truth  they  should, 
“It’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  blaws  naebody  guid.” 

When  the  storm-beaten  barque, homeward  bound  wi’  her  gain, 
Is  allured  by  the  wrecker’s  light,  far  on  the  main, 

Ah!  how  gallant  she  rides  o’er  the  wild  mountain  wave, 

But  to  find,  among  breakers,  a  watery  grave; 

While  those  cold-hearted  demons,  hell-fraught  to  the  core, 
Exult  in  the  hope  of  their  plunder  on  shore, 

Yet.  though  blood-stained  and  crueller  far  than  the  flood, 
“It’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  blaws  naebody  guid,” 

When  oppression  and  want  stalk  the  land  far  and  wide, 

And  the  prospect  of  famine  rolls  in  like  a  tide, 

Then  let  forestallers  grin  o’er  their  old,  mouldy  grain! 

And  the  landowners  pocket  their  ill-gotten  gain; 

While  the  desolate  poor  cry  aloud  with  starvation, 

And  fierce  demagogues  strive  to  rouse  up  the  nation, 

Then  the  hangman  and  halter,  Paul  Pry-like,  intrude: 

“It’s  a  cauld  barren  blast  that  blaws  naebody  guid.” 

Let  the  chances  o’  fate  turn  the  trump  o’  the  day, 

Be  it  sunshine  or  murrain,  grim  want  or  decay; 

Yet  there  aye  will  be  hope  in  our  losses  and  fears; 

Then  a  fig  for  their  lectures,  their  curses,  and  tears. 

While  there’s  wind  in  the  lift  let  it  tear  up  the  thack; 

And  drunkards  to  drink  there  will  neVer  be  lack; 

Should  reformers  bawl  out  till  their  een  start  wi’  blood, 
“There  will  aye  be  a  blast  to  blaw  somebody  guid.” 
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Greater  freedom,  and  to  the  English 
ear  a  richer  beauty,  can  be  found  in 
those  fugitive  pieces  which  under  the 
name  of  “Songs”  form  a  section  of 
the  “Harp  of  Zion.”  Probably  the 
spirit  of  an  everywhere  favorite  in 
the  old  world,  cannot  be  so  fully  realized 
here  as  there,  but  memories  that  never 
die,  know  of  the  gusto  with  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
the  Saints  used  to  sing  that  lyric 
known  as: — 

THE  MOUNTAIN  DELL. 

Away,  away,  to  the  mountain  dell, 

The  valley  of  the  free; 

Where  Faith  has  broke  the  tyrant’s  yoke 
That  bound  fair  Liberty. 

We’ll  plough,  and  sow,  and  joyful  reap, 

The  land  our  God  has  given; 

To  bless  our  friends,  to  bless  our  foes, 

And  make  our  home — a  Heaven. 

No  famished  children  there  shall  pine, 

Nor  frantic  mother  wild, 

Ere  seek  to  take  that  life  away 
She  gave  her  infant  child! 

We’ll  soothe  and  cheer  the  widow’s  heart, 
And  dry  the  orphan’s  lea?  ! 

Till  their  bright  mirthful  eyes  impart, 

A  joy  devoid  of  fear! 

We’ll  nurse  the  bloom  of  maiden  love, 

In  chastity  when  young: 

There,  faithless  boast  shall  never  prove 
A  jest  for  ribald  tongue. 

Where  red  men  trail  the  buft’lo’s  track, 
O’er  mountains’  desert  sand — 

We’ll  tell  them  of  their  tethers’  act, 

Who  once  possessed  the  land. 

Blest  with  the  Priesthood  from  above, 
Where  Truth  on  earth  shall  flow; 

Till  every  land,  and  every  clime, 

Beneath  its  mandates  bow! 

Then  while  this  hour  of  vengeance  lowers, 
And  sinners  find  no  rest — 

Come,  hie  ye  home,  ye  Saints  who  roam, 
Your  hope  is  in  the  West! 

To  the  cultivated  religious  mind, 
however,  those  Hymns  born  of  higher 
religious  fervor  in  the  increasingly 
susceptible  heart  of  the  poet,  are 


“sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey¬ 
comb.”  Time,  association  and  use  has 
given  an  ownership  in  them  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  called  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  the  largest  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions  never  sing  them  without  being 
profoundly  moved.  In  the  little  cottage 
where  the  devoted  missionary  travels, 
they  are,  in  connection  with  others, 
among  the  special  agencies  used  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  the  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  our  Zion  are  every¬ 
where  tinctured  with  suggestions  and 
thought,  consequent  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  inspired  words  of  the  gifted 
Lyon,  whom  “though  dead,  yet 
speaketh”  as  one  having  authority 
among  the  people  of  God. 

Reference  only  needs  to  be  made 
to  the  most  familiar,  by  way  ot  illus¬ 
tration,  such  as  those  beginning  with 
the  words:  “Come  let  us  purpose 
with  one  heart,”  ‘  To  Thee,  O  God, 
we  do  approach,”  “Where  the  voice 
of  Freedom’s  heard,”  and  that  beauti¬ 
ful  little  outburst  of  faith  and  trust, 
called — 

CONFIDENCE. 

O  Lord!  responsive  to  thy  call, 

In  life  or  death,  what’er  befall! 

Our  hopes  for  bliss  on  thee  depend, 

Thou  art  our  everlasting  friend. 

Though  life  be  short,  and  trials  seem 
To  darken  its  protracted  gleam; 

Though  friends  forsake,  and  fees  contend, 
Thou’rt  still  our  everlasting  friend. 

Death  may  distract  our  present  joy, 

And  all  our  present  hopes  destroy; 

Yet,  these  will  in  the  future  tend 
To  prove  thee  still  our  faithful  friend. 

O  let  thy  Spirit  with  us  dwell, 

That  we  in  future  worlds  may  tell, 

How  we  o’ercame,  and  in  the  end 
Made  thee  our  everlasting  Friend 

The  poems  we  have  noted  were  all 
written  prior  to  1852,  but  quite  a  col¬ 
lection  might  be  formed  of  those  which 
since  the  arrival  of  our  friend  in  these 
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valleys,  have  had  their  publicity  in  the 
local  press.  These  have  bespoken  a 
wider  experience,  with  corresponding 
sentiment  and  diction.  The  people  are 
more  familiar  probably  with  them  than 
with  the  contents  of  the  Harp  of  Zion, 
albeit  that  is  found  in  many  of  the 
homes  of  this  Territory.  Of  the  former 
we  would  gladly  and  reverently  quote, 
but  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  col¬ 
lected  some  day,  and  minister  to  the 
intellect  and  spirituality  of  a  people 
who  are  the  recipients  of  a  faith  con¬ 
taining  more  of  the  elements  of  true 
and  lofty  poetry,  than  belongs  to  alj 
other  faiths  inclusive.  As  a  prose 
writer  John  Lyon  was  interesting  and 
at  times  exceedingly  quaint;  he  was 
much  at  home  in  narrative  and  legend¬ 
ary  lore;  his  contributions  to  the 
press  under  the  title  of  “Scraps  from 
the  Note-book  of  a  Reporter,”  were  a 
fund  of  strange  experiences.  Humor 
was  a  marked  ingredient  of  the  writer’s 
mind;  he  was  an  apt  student  of  human 
nature,  for  the  profession  of  his  early 
manhood  had  given  him  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  observation  which  will  always 
make  a  man  a  power  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  instruction  and  influence  in  life. 
Like  all  poets,  Lyon  was  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  as  a  man  of  faith  he  al¬ 
ways  “looked  through  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God.”  One  beautifully  sug¬ 
gestive  poem  of  later  date  exhibits  this 
feature,  as  does  also  many  of  those  in 
his  collection: 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

Say,  what  spirit  is  that  which  we  feel, 

That  so  often  persuades  for  our  good, 

And  o’er  the  imaginings  steal, 

Portraying  the  storm  and  the  flood? 

’Tisthe  genii  of  life-giving  thought, 

Which  inspireth  the  spirit  to  scan 
All  that  nature  and  beauty  have  wrought 
For  the  sense  and  reflection  of  man. 

In  the  twilight  of  midsummer  morn, 

Ere  the  sun  sheds  his  gladdening  ray, 


Where  the  mountains  are  frowning  in  scorn 
At  the  darkness  that  fleethaway, 

Ah!  ’tis  then  mortals  feel  the  impress 
Of  poetical  fire  in  the  soul, 

Which  no  language  in  words  can  express, 

Nor  the  power  of  resistance  control. 

And  when  spring-time  unfolds  her  gay  flowers 
O’er  the  earth’s  lovely  mantle  of  green, 

And  the  birds  chant  their  songs  in  the  bowers 
To  enliven  the  beautiful  scene, 

Then  we  see  with  delight  all  those  germs, 
Nature  doth  in  their  beauty  disclose, 

While  in  rapture  we  gaze  on  her  charms, 
With  the  feelings  to  paint  or  compose. 

Then  fair  summer  with  sunshine  and  dews, 
Giving  life  to  the  foliage  and  grain, 

Comes  dressed  in  her  best  colored  hues, 
Scattering  incense  all  over  the  plain. 

Ah!  where  is  the  heart  has  rot  beat 
With  emotions  the  purest  unsung, 

In  those  scenes  so  enchantingly  sweet — 

Could  expression  but  give  it  a  tongue! 

And  to  sum  up  the  payment  of  toil, 

Honest  Autumn  comes  loaded  with  grain, 
Gathered  up  from  the  strength  of  the  soil, 
With  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  in  her  train. 
Where’s  the  farmer  though  weary  and  worn, 
But  has  felt  a  response  to  impart, 

For  the  goddess  of  plenty’s  full  horn, 

In  the  thankfulness  of  his  glad  heart. 

And  when  Winter  his  helpmates  have  found, 
In  the  wind  and  the  floods  and  the  fire, 

Or  with  fetters  has  frozen  the  ground, 

Laying  waste  all  the  things  we  admire, 

Yet,  though  nature  looks  deathlike  and  seared, 
Causing  fearful  sensations  and  fright, 

There  is  good  in  the  old  grizzly  weird, 

For  he  kills  all  the  vermin  outright. 

Let  them  boast  of  Parnassus  who  will, 

Of  the  temple  and  goddess  and  shrine, 

And  the  height  of  that  wonderful  hill. 

Where  the  Muse  dwells  aloft  with  the  Nine. 
Is  there  not  beauty  in  everything; 

Changes,  seasons,  and  nature  and  clime, 
Which  the  untutored  peasant  can  sing, 

Though  untaught  in  the  myst’ry  of  rhyme? 

Then  what’s  poetry,  longed  for  and  sought, 
By  so  many  who  are  of  it  possessed? 

’Tis  the  happy  expression  of  thought, 

Which  enlightens  and  burns  in  each  breast. 
It’s  a  gleam  of  celestial  fire, 

By  the  gods  to  us  frail  mortals  given, 

To  know  and  to  feel,  to  desire, 

And  to  think  in  the  language  of  heaven. 
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The  apostles  and  prophets  of  old  When  a  language  would  then  be  restored, 

Have  all  sung  in  this  soul-stirring  strain,  By  the  spirit  engraved  on  the  mind 
And  in  heavenly  raptures  foretold  Touched  with  fire  from  the  light  of  the  Lord, 

Of  a  latter-day  glory  and  reign,  Full  of  truth  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


In  keeping  with  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Utah  Monthly 
Magazine  on  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Big  Trees  of  California,  we  present  this 
month  an  account  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

“If  the  reader  has  never  looked  at  a 
map  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,”  says  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  in 
his  recent  work,  “he  may  get  an  ap¬ 
proximate  idea  of  its  topography  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  principal 
curiosities  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a 


parallelogram.  The  road  first  leads 
south  from  Mammoth  Springs  to  the 
four  geyser  basins, — Norris,  Lower, 
Midway,  and  Upper;  then  east  to  the 
Lake;  then  north  to  the  Falls  and 
Grand  Canon,  and  over  Mt.  Wash¬ 
burn,  to  Yancey’s;  and  thence  back 
west  to  the  Mammoth  Springs.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Norris  Basin  is  the  many  steam- holes, 
which  send  out  uninterrupted  columns 
of  steam,  with  a  deafening  roar.  Be¬ 
sides  these  steam  -  holes  there  are  simple 
hot  springs,  sizzling  “frying-pans,” 
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mud  geysers,  and  “paint  pots,”  in 
which  paste  of  various  colors  is  boiling 
and  blubbering.  A  bench  has  been 
placed  beside  one  geyser  which  every 
seven  minutes  sends  up  a  mass  of  liquid 
mud,  splashing  and  spluttering,  and 
darting  out  arms  in  every  direction, 
like  a  hideous  polyp,  until  the  frenzy 
has  reached  its  climax  and  forced  some 
of  the  mud  over  the  border;  where¬ 
upon  the  agitation  subsides  as  gradu¬ 
ally  as  it  came  on,  and  the  liquid  mass 
disappears  down  a  fathomless  hole, 
where  it  compresses  the  steam  until  it 
has  gained  sufficient  volume  to  drive 
the  nasty  intruder  once  more  out  of 
its  hole. 

“The  number  of  hot  springs  in  the 
Park  seems,  indeed,  to  be  countless. 
Every  day  the  tourist  comes  across 
them  repeatedly,  often  most  unexpect¬ 
edly.  and  it  seems  probable  that  some 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  Park 
remain  to  be  discovered  on  the  forest- 
cald  hill-sides. 

“Among  the  most  curious  of  the 
springs  are  the  groups  of  little  ones, 
with  openings  no  larger  than  peas,  lin¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and  road¬ 
side,  and  so  hot  that  one  has  to  exer¬ 
cise  caution  in  riding  across  them. 

“Perhaps  the  prettiest  sight  on  the 
road  from  Mammoth  Springs  to  Norris 
is  the  frequent  patches  of  dense  grass, 
ordinarily  of  a  pale  yellowish  green 
color,  but  if  seen  from  above,  facing 
the  sun,  of  the  richest  yellow,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  lakes  of  liquid  gold.  More 
beautiful  still  are  the  golden  rivulets 
which  form  the  outlets  of  some  of  the 
hot  springs  in  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Geyser  Basins. 

“All  the  gradations  in  color,  from  red 
through  blood  orange,  and  orange  to 
pale  yellow,  are  here  to  be  seen,  the 
color  fading  out  gradually  with  the 
distance  from  the  spring.  Quite  as 


beautiful  as  the  colors  themselves  are 
the  exquisite  waving  golden  lines  and 
honey-comb  figures  which  adorn  the 
bottom  of  these  rills,  the  reflections  of 
the  wavelets  and  ripplets  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ofthe  water.  In  some  places  these 
dainty  figures  are  replaced  by  rows  of 
silky  yellow  fibres  gently  undulating 
with  the  movement  of  the  water.  The 
bottom  of  these  rills  is  not  hard,  but 
consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  truss,  in  some 
places  several  inches  deep.  This  is 
fortunate;  for  otherwise  some  of  those 
irrepressible  idiots  who  write  their 
names  even  on  the  bottoms  of  the  white 
basins  into  which  the  water  flows  from 
the  geyser  craters  would  not  hesitate 
to  mar  also  the  beauty  of  these  fairy 
brooks. 

“The  hero  of  Midway  Geyser  Basin 
is  the  'Excelsior,'  which,  however, 
has  been  quiescent  for  several  years. 
It  forms  an  immense  pool  which,  with 
some  others  and  their  overflow,  con¬ 
verts  the  Basin  into  a  place  of  most 
dismal,  forbidding  aspect.  It  is  close 
by  the  birehole  River,  which  is  lined 
by  hot  springs,  one  of  which  has  the 
aspect  of  a  pigmy  water  fall,  the  spray 
being  represented  by  the  steam.  When 
one  considers  the  number  of  these 
mineral  springs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Excelsior  has  been  known  to  vomit 
sufficient  hot  water  to  convert  the 
Firehole  River,  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
into  ‘a  foaming  torrent  of  steaming  hot 
water,’  one  wonders  no  longer  that 
this  river,  like  several  others  in  the 
Park,  notwithstanding  that  its  water  is 
usually  cool,  rapid,  and  clear  as  cry¬ 
stal,  is  destitute  of  fish.  Were  it  not 
for  this  occasional  excess  of  hot  mineral 
water,  there  would  be  scores  of  places 
where  a  tourist  might  go  through  the 
unique  performance  of  catching  a 
trout,  and  boiling  it  in  an  adjacent 
spring,  without  moving  from  his  place. 
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As  it  is,  those  who  wish  to  try  this 
curious  experiment  have  to  do  so  at 
the  Gardiner  River  or  the  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

“Few  of  the  unfortunate  tourists 
who  are  hurried  throught  the  Park  on 
the  Wakefield  stages  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  a  geyser  in  activity  till 
they  arrive  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 
Here  more  than  a  dozen  geysers  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  congregated; 
and  although  some  are  very  irregular, 

_ _  and  others  on- 
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lar  geysers  starts  up,  the  guests 
may  be  at  once  informed,  and  hasten 
to  the  scene.  Fortunately,  one  of  the 
finest  geysers  in  the  basin  is  ‘Old 
Faithful,’  only  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  hotel,  and  so-called  because  it 
spouts  once  in  sixty-five  minutes,  al¬ 
most  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock. 
The  ‘Grand,’  ‘Castle,’  ‘Beehive,’ 
and  ‘Splendid’  geysers  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
spend  a  day  at  the  Upper  Basin. 
But  the  grandest  of  them  all,  the 
‘Giant,’  wakes  up  only  once  in  a  fort¬ 
night. 

“Even  if  these  geysers  wereextinct, 
it  would  be  worth  a  visit  to  this  Basin 
to  see  the  fancitul,  lofty  craters  built 
up  by  the  calcareous  deposits  ot  the 
hot  springs.  No  two  geysers  appear 
to  be  quite  alike  in  their  style  of  play¬ 
ing.  Some  have  more  steam  mixed 
with  their  water  than  others;  some 
shoot  up  a  constant  stream;  others,  an 
intermittent  one,  somewhat  like  the 
various  forms  of  rockets.  The  steam 
of  the  Castle  looks  almost  like  a  water¬ 
fall  flowing  upward  and  vanishing  in 
mid  air;  and  the  Splendid  afforded  the 
spectacle  of  two  lovely  rainbows. 

“Besides  these  exciting  geysers, 
which  represent  the  sublime,  the  Up¬ 
per  Geyser  Basin  has  some  of  the  love¬ 
liest  pools  or  springs  in  the  Park,  as 
representatives  of  pure,  placid  beauty. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  ‘Morning 
Glory  and  the  ‘Gem,’ — pools  of 
fathomless  depth  filled  with  diamond 
of  the  purest  water,  lined  inside  with 
the  richest,  deepest  colors,  and  with  a 
‘horrid’  black  hole  at  the  bottom, 
suggesting  the  entrance  to  the  nether 
regions.  Into  one  of  these  pools  a 
stupid  boy  once  threw  a  stick,  and  his 
poor  dog  jumped  in  alter  it  and  was 
boiled  to  pulp  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
another  was  lound  the  bare  skeleton  of 
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an  elk,  possibly  driven  into  it  by  pur¬ 
suing  wolves. 

“Ifthe  Yellowstone  region  contained 
nothing  but  the  two  falls  at  this  place, 
and  the  Grand  Canon,  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  reserve  it  as  a 
National  Park  for  all  time  The  two 
falls,  though  only  half  a  mile  apart,  are 
utterly  different  in  character;  as  the 
smaller,  upper  one  plunges  into  a  quiet, 
small  basin  in  asecluded  idyllic  retreat, 
while  the  lower  plunges  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  down  an  abyss  which  is 
formed  by  the  stupendous  walls  of  the 
Grand  Canon,  ol  which  several  miles 
lie  before  the  eyes  of  the  dazed  specta¬ 
tor.  The  best  place  to  enjoy  the 
grandeur  of  the  Falls  and  the  Canon  is 
not  at  Lookout  Point,  as  is  generally 
believed,  but  at  the  edge  of  the  Falls. 
Seen  from  a  distance  above,  these  Falls 
present  a  unique  sight.  The  water 
flows  on  like  any  other  rapid  current 
until  suddenly  it  appears  to  vanish  in 
the  air.  On  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  Falls,  this  illusion  resolves  itself 
into  a  scene  which  Niagara  can  hardly 
equal.  As  the  water  plunges  into  the 
pool  below,  it  is  dissolved  into  clouds 
of  vapor  that  put  to  shame  the  steam 
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columns  of  the  biggest  geysers.  The 
breakers  which  wildly  dash  against  the 
sides  of  the  pool  indicate  the  turbulence 
of  the  water  beneath  this  spray  and 
foam.  Some  of  the  spray  is  carried  by 
the  wind  to  the  abrupt  walls  of  the 
Canon,  where  it  nourishes  mosses  and 
lichens,  which  add  one  more  color  to 
the  many  tints  that  adorn  these  rocks. 

“Near  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
rocks  may  be  seen  some  curious  caves. 
Other  rocks  terminate  in  turrets  and 
pinnacles  suggesting  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture;  and  some  of  the  rocky  walls 
are  adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  brown, 
red,  yellow,  and  white,  as  elaborate  as 
the  floor  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice. 
Some  of  the  turrets,  when  you  climb 
up  to  them,  appear  so  woefully  weather¬ 
beaten  that  it  looks  as  if  you  could 
kick  them  over;  but  you  cannot.  The 
torrent,  at  a  dizzy  depth  below,  in 
which  the  green  water  struggles  wildly 
for  supremacy  with  the  white  foam, 
enlivens  the  scene;  and  in  one  place  a 
turn  of  the  river-bed,  near  a  streak  ot 
painted  rock,  gives  the  impression  of 
two  water  falls  side  by  side,  one  green, 
the  other  red;  one  in  motion,  the  other 
frozen.” 


THE  MINORITY. 

Fanatic!  the  insect  hissed,  till  he  taught  them  to  understand 
That  the  highest  crimes  may  be  written  in  the  highest  law  of  the  land, 
i  “Disturber  and  dreamer!”  the  Philistines  cried,  while  he  preached  an  ideal  creed, 
j  Till  they  learned  that  the  men  who  have  changed  the  world,  with  the  world  have  disagreed  ; 
That  the  remnant  is  right,  while  the  masses  are  led  like  sheep  to  the  pen, 

And  the  instinct  of  equity  slumbers,  until  roused  by  instinctive  men!  , 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 
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My  advice  to  young  working-men 
desirous  of  bettering  their  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  their 
enjoyment,  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Do  not  seek  happiness  in  what  is  mis¬ 
named  pleasure;  seek  it  rather  in  what 
is  termed  study.  Keep  your  conscience 
clear,  your  curiosity  fresh,  and  em¬ 
brace  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
your  minds.  Read  good  books. 
Learn  to  make  a  right  use  of  your 
eyes:  the  commonest  things  are  worth 
looking  at — even  stones  and  weeds, 
and  the  most  familiar  animals. 

It  was  twenty  years  last  February 
since  I  set  out  a  little  before  sunrise  to 
make  my  first  acquaintance  with  a 
life  of  labor  and  restraint,  and  I  have 
rarely  had  a  heavier  heart  than  on  that 
morning.  I  was  but  a  thin,  loose- 
jointed  boy  at  the  time — fond  of  the 
pretty  intangibilities  of  romance,  and 
of  dreaming  when  broad  awake;  and, 
woful  change!  I  was  now  going  to  work 
at  what  Burns  had  instanced  in  his 
“Twa  Dogs”  as  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  of  all  employments — to  work 
in  a  quarry.  Bating  the  passing  un¬ 
easiness  occasioned  by  a  few  gloomy 
anticipations,  the  portion  of  my  life 
which  had  already  gone  by  had  been 
happy  beyond  the  common  lot.  I  had 
been  a  wanderer  among  rocks  and 
woods — a  reader  of  curious  books 
when  I  could  get  them — a  gleaner  of 
old  traditionary  stories;  and  now  I 
was  going  to  exchange  all  my  day¬ 
dreams,  and  all  my  amusements,  for 
the  kind  of  life  in  which  men  toil  every 
day  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  eat, 
and  eat  every  day  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  toil! 

The  quarry  in  which  I  wrought  lay 
on  the  southern  shore  of  a  noble  inland 


bay,  or  frith  rather,  with  a  little  clear 
stream  on  the  one  side,  and  a  thick 
fir  wood  on  the  other.  It  had  been 
opened  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the 
district,  and  was  overtopped  by  a  huge 
bank  of  diluvial  clay,  which  rose  over 
it  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly 
thirty  feet,  and  which  at  this  time  was 
rent  and  shivered,  wherever  it  presen¬ 
ted  an  open  front  to  the  weather,  by  a 
recent  frost.  A  heap  of  loose  frag¬ 
ments,  which  had  fallen  from  above, 
blocked  up  the  face  of  the  quarry, 
and  my  first  employment  was  to  clear 
them  away.  The  friction  of  the  shovel 
soon  blistered  my  hands,  but  the 
pain  was  by  no  means  very  severe,  and 
I  wrought  hard,  and  willingly,  that  I 
might  see  how  the  huge  strata  below, 
which  presented  so  firm  and  unbroken 
a  frontage,  were  to  be  torn  up  and  re¬ 
moved.  Picks,  and  wedges,  and 
levers,  were  applied  by  my  brother 
workmen;  and  simple  and  rude  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  these 
implements,  I  found  I  had  much  to 
learn  in  the  way  of  using  them. 
They  all  proved  enefficient,  however, 
and  the  workmen  had  to  bore  into  one 
of  the  inferior  strata,  and  employ  gun¬ 
powder.  The  process  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  deemed  it  a  highly  amusing  one: 
it  had  the  merit,  too,  of  being  attended 
with  some  such  degree  of  danger  as  a 
boating  or  rock  excursion,  and  had 
thus  an  interest  independent  of  its 
novelty.  We  had  a  few  capital  shots: 
the  fragments  flew  in  every  direction; 
and  an  immense  mass  of  the  diluvium 
came  toppling  down,  bearing  with  it 
two  dead  birds,  that  in  a  recent  storm 
had  crept  into  one  of  the  deeper 
fissures,  to  die  in  the  shelter..  I  felt  a 
new  interest  in  examining  them.  The 
one  was  a  pretty  cock  goldfinch,  with 
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its  hood  of  vermilion,  and  its  wings 
inlaid  with  the  gold  to  which  it  owes 
its  name  as  unsoiled  and  smooth 
as  if  it  had  been  preserved  for  a 
museum.  The  other,  a  somewhat 
rarer  bird,  of  the  woodpecker  tribe, 
was  variegated  with  light  blue  and  a 
greyish  yellow.  I  was  engaged  in  ad¬ 
miring  the  poor  little  things,  mor-  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  sentimental,  perhaps,  than 
if  I  had  been  ten  years  older,  and 
thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the 
warmth  and  jollity  of  their  green  sum¬ 
mer  haunts,  and  the  cold  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  their  last  retreat,  when  I  heard 
our  employer  bidding  the  workmen  lay 
by  their  tools.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
the  sun  sinking  behind  the  thick  fir 
wood  beside  us,  and  the  long  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees  stretching  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  shore. 

This  was  no  very  formidable  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  course  of  life  I  had  so  much 
dreaded  To  be  sure,  my  hands  were 
a  little  sore,  and  I  felt  nearly  as  much 
fatigued  as  if  I  had  been  climbing 
among  the  rocks;  but  I  had  wrought, 
and  been  useful,  and  had  yet  enjoyed 
the  day  fully  as  much  as  usual.  It  was 
no  small  matter,  too,  that  the  evening, 
converted  by  a  rare  transmutation,  into 
the  delicious  “blink  of  rest”  which 
Burns  so  truthfully  describes,  was  all 
my  own.  I  was  as  light  of  heart  next 
morning  as  any  of  my  brother  work¬ 
men.  There  had  been  a  smart  frost 
during  the  night,  and  the  rime  lay 
white  on  the  grass  as  we  passed  on¬ 
wards  through  the  fields;  but  the  sun 
rose  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  day 
mellowed,  as  it  advanced,  into  one  of 
those  delightful  days  of  early  spring, 
which  give  so  pleasing  an  earnest  of 
whatever  is  mild  and  genial  in  the 
better  half  of  the  year.  All  the  work¬ 
men  rested  at  midday,  and  I  went  to 
enjoy  my  half  hour,  alone,*  on  a  mossy 
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knoll  in  the  neighboring  wood,  which 
commands  through  the  trees  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  bay  and  the  opposite 
shore.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  on 
the  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
the  branches  were  as  moveless  in  the 
calm  as  if  they  had  been  traced  on 
canvas.  From  a  wooded  promontory 
that  stretched  half-way  across  the 
frith  there  ascended  a  thin  column  of 
smoke.  It  rose  straight  as  the  line  of 
a  plummet  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yards,  and  then,  on  reaching  a  thinner 
stratum  of  air,  spread  out  equally  on 
every  side  like  the  foliage  of  a  stately 
tree.  Ben  Wyvis  rose  to  the  west, 
white  with  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of 
winter,  and  as  sharply  defined  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  as  if  all  its  sunny 
slopes  and  blue  retiring  hollows  had 
been  chiselled  in  marble.  A  line  of 
snow  ran  along  the  opposite  hills;  all 
above  was  white,  and  all  below  was 
purple.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
pretty  French  story,  in  which  an  old 
artist  is  described  as  tasking  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  his  future  son-in-law,  by 
giving  him  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil 
a  flower-piece  composed  of  only  white 
flowers,  of  which  the  one  half  were  to 
bear  their  proper  color,  the  other  half 
a  deep  purple  hue,  and  yet  all  be 
perfectly  natural;  and  how  the  young 
man  resolved  the  riddle  and  gained 
his  mistress,  by  introducing  a  trans¬ 
parent  purple  vase  into  the  picture, 
and  making  the  light  pass  through  it 
on  the  flowers  that  were  drooping  over 
the  hedge.  I  returned  to  the  quarry, 
convinced  that  a  very  exquisite  pleas¬ 
ure  may  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  that 
the  busiest  employments  may  afford 
leisure  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

The  gunpowder  had  loosened  a  large 
mass  in  one  of  the  inferior  strata,  and 
our  first  employment,  on  resuming 
our  labors,  was  to  raise  it  from  its 
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bed.  I  assisted  the  other  workmen  in 
placing  it  on  edge,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  it  had  rested.  The 
entire  surface  was  ridged  and  fur¬ 
rowed  like  a  bank  of  sand  that  had 
been  left  by  the  tide  an  hour  before. 
I  could  trace  every  bend  and  curva¬ 
ture,  every  cross  hollow  and  counter 
ridge ofthe corresponding  phenomena ; 
for  the  resemblance  was  no  half resem¬ 
blance — it  was  the  thing  itself;  and  I 
had  observed  it  a  hundred  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  times,  when  sailing  my  little 
schoo.ner  in  the  shallows  left  by  the 
ebb.  But  what  had  become  of  the 
waves  that  had  thus  fretted  the  solid 
rock,  or  cf  what  element  had  they 
been  composed;  I  ielt  as  completely  at 
fault  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  on  his 
discovering  the  print  of  the  man’s  foot 
on  the  sand.  The  evening  furnished 
me  with  still  further  cause  of  wonder. 
We  raised  another  block  in  a  different 
part  of  the  quarrv,  and  found  that  the 
area  of  a  circular  depression  in  the 


stratum  below  was  broken  and  flawed 
in  every  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
bottom  of  a  pool,  recently  dried  up, 
which  had  shrunk  and  split  in  the  hard¬ 
ening.  Several  large  stones  came 
rolling  down  from  the  diluvium  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon .  They  were  of 
different  qualities  from  the  sandstone 
below,  and  from  one  another;  and, 
what  was  more  wonderful  still,  they 
were  all  rounded  and  water-worn,  as  if 
they  had  been  tossed  about  in  the  sea, 
or  the  bed  of  a  river,  for  hundreds  of 
years.  There  could  not,  surely,  be  a 
more  conclusive  proof  that  the  bank 
which  had  enclosed  them  so  long 
could  not  have  been  created  on  the 
rock  on  which  it  rested.  No  work-' 
man  ever  manufactures  a  half-worn 
article,  and  the  stones  were  all  half- 
worn!  And  if  not  the  bank,  why  then 
the  sandstone  underneath?  I  was  lost 
in  conjecture,  and  found  I  had  food 
enough  for  thought  that  evening,  with¬ 
out  once  thinking  of  the  unhappiness 
of  a  life  of  labor. 


OBSOLETE  PUNISHMENTS. 


The  English  criminal  code  has  not 
always  been  the  lenient  thing  it  now  is. 
A  man  was  formerly  sentenced  to 
death  or  to  transportation  for  life  for  an 
offence  for  which  he  would  now  be  let 
off  with  a  month’s  hard  labor — for  such 
an  offence  as  stealing  forty  shillings 
belonging  to  his  master,  stealing  from 
a  shop  door,  stealing  apples  from  an 
orchard,  or  the  like. 

In  Halifax,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Harrison  wrote  his  Description 
of  England,  there  was  a  law  peculiar  to 
the  place,  under  which  a  man  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  kind  of  guillotine  for  a 


theft  of  thirteen  pence  half-penny  or 
upward.  It  is  the  same  Harrison  who 
tells  us  that  Henry  VIII.  hanged 
72,000  “rogues  and  vagabonds”  during 
his  thirty-eight  years’  reign,  and  that 
in  his  own  time  the  number  of  these 
unfortunates  suspended  per  coll  aver¬ 
aged  annually  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred. 

Coin  sweaters  were  boiled  in  lead  or 
hot  water,  or,  if  women,  were  burned; 
and  a  brutal  murderer  was  first  of  all 
half  hanged,  then  had  his  bowels  taken 
out  before  his  eyes  and  was  afterward 
drawn  and  quartered.  Besides  the 
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severe  criminal  code,  half  the  atrocities 
of  which  have  been  designedly  passed 
over,  there  were  a  number  of  punish¬ 
ments  of  a  more  or  less  humiliating 
character  for  petty  offenses — such,  for 
instance,  as  night  walking,  for  which 
frightful  lapsus  a  chaplain  was  once 
sent  to  the  Tun,  a  round  prison  on 
Cornhill;  for  selling  goods  after  curfew 
had  rung;  for  being  a  “common 
scold,  ’  ’  and  for  scandal  mongering  and 
lying — for  which,  the  Liber  Albus  tells 
us,  a  man  was  once  adjudged  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  year,  and  a  day  of  the 
pillory,  once  a  quarter  for  three  hours, 
with  a  wet  stone  tied  around  his 
neck. 

The  curious  instruments  devised  for 
quenching  ardor  of  hot-tempered 
shrews  were  numerous.  One  was  the 
brank — a  sugarloaf  shaped  cup,  made 
of  iron  hooping,  with  a  cross  at  the  top, 
and  a  flat  piece,  also  of  iron,  project¬ 
ing  inward  for  laying  upon  the 
offender’s  tongue,  so  that  it  should  not 
wag,  and  her  head  should  not  move. 
The  brank  was  padlocked  behind,  and 
the  woman  led  through  the  streets  by 
an  officer  of  the  town,  probably  a 
beadle,  until  she  began  to  show  “all 
external  sign  imaginable  of  humiliation 
and  amendment.  ” 

Equally  efficacious  was  the  whirligig, 
a  large  circular  cage  turning  upon  a 
pivot.  It  was  put  on  the  heads  of 
trifling  offenders  of  all  kinds,  and  not 
brawling  women  alone,  and  was  set 
awhirling  with  great  rapidity,  “so  that 
the  delinquent  soon  became  extremely 
sick,”  and  was  very  glad  to  be  re¬ 
leased  and  taken  home. 

The  most  noteworthy,  however,  of 
all  the  instruments  designed  for  the 
correction  of  Eve’s  offending  daughters 
was  the  ducking  stool,  known  as  the 
tumbrel  and  the  trebucket.  A  post, 
across  which  was  a  tranverse  beam 


turning  on  a  swivel  and  with  a  chair  at 
one  end,  was  set  up  on  the  edge  of  a 
pond.  Into  the  chair  the  woman  was 
chained,  turned  toward  the  water — a 
muddy  or  filthy  pond  was  usually 
chosen  for  the  purpose  when  available — 
and  ducked  half  a  dozen  times;  or,  if 
the  water  inflamed  her  instead  of  acting 
as  a  damper,  she  was  let  down  times 
innumerable,  until  she  was  exhausted 
and  wellnigh  drowned.  In  Liverpool, 
it  was  not  formally  abolished  until 
1776,  but  it  was  falling  into  desuetude 
more  than  thirty  years  before,  when 
such  an  exhibition  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames  was  so  novel  that  it  would 
draw  nearly  three  thousand  spectators 
to  the  scene. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  an¬ 
other  of  these  queer  obsolete  punish¬ 
ments — the  drunkard’s  cloak,  with  the 
invention  of  which  the  magistrate  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne  during  Cromwell’s 
protectorate  is.  credited  It  consisted 
of  a  large  cask  with  the  bottom  taken 
out  and  a  hole  in  the  top  and  one  on 
each  side  for  the  toper’s  head  and 
arms,  and  equipped  in  this  great  coat 
he  was  led  through  the  streets  until  the 
looked  for  signs  of  contrition  appeared 
and  he  promised  to  give  up  drinking. 

Torture  on  a  great  scale  went#out 
with  Felton,  the  assassin  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  but  torture  on  a  small  scale  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  practised  on  military 
offenders  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  form  most  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to  was  that  known  as  the  wooden 
horse,  the  riding  of  which  was  the 
punishment  accorded  for  petty  thefts 
and  insubordination.  The  woo*den 
horse  was  made  of  planks  nailed  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge  or 
angle  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
This  ridge  represented  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  was  supported  by  four 
posts  or  legs  about  five  feet  high, 
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placed  on  a  stand  made  movable  by 
truckles.  To  complete  the  resem¬ 
blance  with  the  noblest  animal  in  crea¬ 
tion,  a  head  and  tail  were  added. 
When  a  soldier  was  sentenced  to  ride 
the  horse,  he  was  placed  on  the  brute’s 
back,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  frequently  enough,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pain,  muskets  were  fast¬ 
ened  to  his  legs  to  weigh  them  down, 
or,  as  was  jocularly  said,  “to  prevent 
the  fiery  untamed  barebacked  steed 
from  kicking  him  off.” 

The  gantelope,  or  gauntlet,  was  an¬ 
other  military  and  naval  punishment 
for  theft.  A  man  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  long  file  of  his  fellow 
soldiers,  each  provided  with  a  switch, 
and  to  prevent  the  sinner  going  too 


rapidly  and  to  see  that  no  man  impelled 
by  motives  of  friendliness  or  kindliness 
failed  to  strike  hard,  a  sergeant  walked 
backward,  facing  the  said  sinner,  with 
a  halberd  pointed  at  the  latter’s  breast. 
After  a  lengthy  experiment  this  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient  and  degrad¬ 
ing;  so  recourse  was  had  to  another 
method — a  variety  of  the  same  species 
of  torture.  The  offender  was  tied  to 
four  halberds,  three  in  a  triangle  and  a 
fourth  across.  The  regiment  or  com¬ 
pany  then  filed  off,  the  cat-o’- nine  tails 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
man,  who  gave  the  culpirt  a  lash  and 
passed  on,  handing  the  cat  to  the 
second,  who  gave  a  lash,  and  so  the 
game  went  merrily  on. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

This  lovely  bud,  so  young,  so  fair,  called  hence  by  early  doom, 

Just  came  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower  in  Paradise  would  bloom. 

The  little  germ  the  gard’ner  gave,  a  pure  and  spotless  child, 

He  gave  it  to  our  keeping  to  cherish  undefiled; 

But  when  the  petals  opened  to  the  glory  of  the  day 

Down  came  the  Heavenly  gard  ’tier  and  took  our  bud  away; 

E’er  sin  could  harm  or  sorrow  fade  He  came  with  friendly  care. 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  conveyed  and  bade  it  blossom  there. 

But  when  the  little  treasure,  that  we  tended  wit-h  such  care, 

Is  rudely  taken  from  our  home  how  our  hearts  almost  despair; 

Round  its  little  grave  we  linger  till  the  setting  sun  is  low, 

Feeling  all  our  hopes  have  perished  with  the  flower  we  cherished  so; 
Through  all  pain  at  times  she  smiled,  a  smile  of  Heavenly  birth. 

And  when  she  heard  the  angels  call  she  smiled  farewell  to  earth; 

And  now  her  baby  voice  is  hushed,  her  warm,  true  heart  is  still, 

And  on  her  young  and  placid  brow  is  resting  death’s  cold  chill, 

Her  hands  are  clasped  upon  her  breast,  we  have  kissed  her  lovely  brow, 
And  in  our  aching  hearts  we  know  we  have  no  darling  now; 

Heaven  retains  our  little  treasure.  Earth  the  lonely  casket  keeps, 

And  the  sunbeams  love  to  linger  where  our  sainted  darling  sleeps. 

Jesus,  while  our  hearts  are  bleeding  o’er  the  spoils  that  death  has  won, 
We  would  at  this  solemn  meeting  calmly  say  “Thy  will  be  done,’’ 
Though  cast  down,  we’re  not  forsaken;  though  afflicted,  not  alone; 

Thou  didst  give  and  thou  hast  taken,  blessed  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done. 


WASTE  OF  ENERG  Y 


Engineers  tell  us  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  learning  of  scientists  and 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  man  real¬ 
izes  in  the  best  machines  he  may  con¬ 
struct  only  a  small  part  of  the  energy 
that  is  in  the  coal  he  consumes  for 
fuel.  Much  of  it  is  dissipated  by  im¬ 
perfect  methods  ol  combustion,  and 
the  losses  continue  all  through  the 
conversion  of  steam  into  water,  the 
utilization  of  the  steam  to  drive  the 
engine,  the  transfer  of  power  to  the 
machines  to  be  operated,  and  in  the 
friction  of  the  machines  themselves. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  steam- 
engines  the  ingenuity  of  scientists  and 
mechanics  has  been  directed  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  those  losses.  They  have 
accomplished  much,  but  to-day  the 
waste  of  energy  exceeds  the  use  that 
is  made  of  it.  Outside  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  world  there  is  a  similar  waste  of 
energy  continually  going  on,  but  it 
can  not  be  measured  and  weighed,  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Yet  just 
as  the  energy  stored  up  in  coal  is  of 
such  high  value  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  efforts  of  the  brightest  minds  to 
seek  means  that  will  prevent  its  waste, 
so  the  energy  represented  by  strong 
impulses  should  be  conserved  and 
utilized  to  the  highest  advantage. 

Sometimes  the  waste  of  moral  energy 
is  due  to  imperfect  combustion.  It  is 
not  fanned  or  encouraged,  and  makes 
but  a  feeble  effort  for  want  of  encour¬ 
agement.  Very  often  there  is  loss 
through  friction  by  a  conflict  of  ener¬ 
gies.  Men  can  not  agree  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  case, 
and  they  waste  their  energies  in  argu¬ 
ment  and  dispute,  neglecting  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  And  sometimes  they 
enter  into  needless  competition  and 
waste  their  energies  in  doing  over 


again  that  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  energies  already  at  work. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  work 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  laboring  without  concert  of  action. 
All  of  us  know  how  schools  and  li¬ 
braries  are  started  in  a  feeble  sort  of 
wav  in  competition  one  with  another, 
when  if  they  should  unite  their  forces 
they  might  make  one  great  center  of 
energy  in  a  community,  accomplishing 
more  good  than  falls  within  the  power 
of  the  separate  units.  The  difference 
between  what  can  be  done  by  a  great 
college  richly  endowed  and  that  which 
is  done  by  half  a  dozen  struggling 
colleges  having  in  the  aggregate  equal 
endowment  represents  an  enormous 
waste  of  energy  for  which  a  remedy 
should  be  found.  Although  charitable 
organizations  in  many  communities 
have  for  some  years  endeavored  to  act 
in  concert,  they,  too,  are  responsible 
for  much  wasteof  energy.  They  spend 
more  than  is  necessary  in  administrative 
expenses  in  the  effort  to  maintain  many 
separate  organizations  with  a  common 
object  in  view,  and  they  become 
successive  victims  of  swindlers  not  de¬ 
serving  help  at  all,  yet  managing  to 
get  more  than  those  w'ho  are  in  real 
distress. 

The  waste  of  energy  in  commercial' 
life  is  enormous,  but  the  world  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  toward  socialism 
on  the  one  hand  or  monopoly  on  the 
other  to  apply  a  remedy  in  business 
affairs.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  a 
great  deal  toward  preventing  a  waste  of 
energy  both  by  individuals  and  by 
associations  organized  for  educational 
and  charitable  work.  The  boy  who 
shows  that  he  is  possessed  of  energy 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  it  in  the 
right  way  and  to  good  purpose.  It  is 
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a  gift  to  be  valued  as  much  as  bodily 
strength  or  mental  power.  “Energy 
may  be  turned  to  bad  uses,  but  more 
good  may  always  be  made  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  nature  than  of  an  indolent  and 
impassive  one.” 

Young  people  who  act  upon  strong 
impulses  should  not  be  repressed,  but 
guided  to  expend  their  energy  on 
worthy  objects;  thus  they  may  not  only 
be  strengthened  in  right-doing,  but 
have  preserved  that  enthusiasm  of  spirit 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  energy. 
To  repress  the  spirit  is  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  generation  of  power.  In 
associated  work  waste  of  energy  may 


be  lessened,  if  not  avoided,  by  con¬ 
ference  of  those  engaged  in  similar 
labors,  with  the  purpose  in  view  to 
avoid  direct  rivalry  and  make  their 
efforts  supplemental  to  each  other. 
Thus  in  the  educational  field  the 
multiplication  of  similar  schools  in  the 
same  neighborhood  may  be  avoided. 
Each  can  take  its  specialty  or  one  may 
move  to  a  new  field  of  usefulness. 
Charities  may  be  conducted  as  now. 
with  the  exception  that  by  means  of  a 
central  organization  each  may  be 
kept  advised  as  to  what  others  are 
doing,  and  duplication  of  effort  may 
thereby  be  avoided. 


LONGEVITY  AND  FAME. 


If  all  generals  had  died  at  Alex¬ 
ander’s  age,  all  poets  at  Marlowe’s,  all 
statesmen  at  Pitt’s,  all  philosophers  at 
Spinoza’s,  how  many  men  would  have 
missed  reputation.  Hannibal,  indeed, 
was  only  29  when  he  invaded  Italy, 
Conde  but  22  when  he  won  Rocroi, 
and  Napoleon,  according  to  the  alleged 
date  of  his  birth,  27  (more  probably  29) 
when  he  started  on  his  Italian 
campaign;  but  Csesar  was  45  when  he 
commenced  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  37  when  he  de¬ 
feated  Tilly  at  Leipsic,  and  Cromwell 
45  when  he  gained  Marston  Moor. 
Frederic  II.,  though  only  28  on  over¬ 
running  Silesia,  was  43  when  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
Washington  was  43  on  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  army.  Well¬ 
ington,  had  he  died  at  39,  would  have 
been  known  merely  as  a  promising 
Indian  officer. 

Keats,  dying  at  25  Shelley  at  30, 
Byron  at  36,  had  achieved  fame;  but 


these  are  brilliant  exceptions  of 
precocity.  Had  Goethe  been  as  short¬ 
lived  as  Marlowe,  he  simply  would 
have  been  the  author  of  “Gotz  von 
Berlichingen”  and  of  “Werther,” 
works  which  can  not  compare  with 
those  of  the  men  just  named.  Even 
Shakespeare,  early  as  he  began  to 
write,  would  not,  had  he  died  young, 
have  bequeathed  us  “Othello,”  “Ham¬ 
let,”  “Macbeth,”  or  “Lear,”  but 
merely  his  minor  plays,  some  of  them 
remodled  rather  than  original  works. 
Spencer  was  37  when  he  began 
publishing  the  “Fairy  Queen.”  Mil- 
ton  was  52  when  he  set  himself  to 
writing  “Paradise  Lost.”  Dante  was 
37  when  he  was  banished  from  Florence, 
and  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
great  poem.  Virgil  was  34  when  he 
began  the  “Georgies,”  and  44  when 
he  began  the  “Hineid.”  Tennyson, 
though  only  21  on  his  first  appearance 
in  print,  was  41  on  the  publication  ot 
“In  Memoriam;”  but  Browning  at  30 
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had  issued  examples  of  nearly  all  his 
varied  work,  ranging  from  “Pauline” 
to  some  of  his  most  famous  dramatic 
lyrics,  and  including  “Pippa  Passes.” 
Schiller,  it  is  true,  produced  his 
“Brigands,”  the  work  ol  fervid  youth, 
at  22,  hut  he  was  40  when  he  com¬ 
menced  with  “Wallenstein”  his  series 
of  masterpieces.  Burns,  again,  was 
famous  at  27,  but  Scott  was  37  when 
“Marmion”  appeared,  and  Words¬ 
worth  was  44  when  “The  Excursion” 
saw  the  light,  though  it  may  have  been 
years  in  preparation. 

Statesmanship  and  youth  can  not  be 
expected  to  go  together.  Pitt,  indeed, 
was  prime  minister  at  24,  Burleigh  was 
Elizabeth’s  minister  at  38,  and  Walpole 
was  premier  at  the  same  age;  but  Wal¬ 
pole’s  long  lease  of  power  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  he  was  44.  Fox  was  56 
when  he  became  foreign  secretary. 
Palmerston  did  not  reach  the  highest 
post  till  he  was  70,  his  long  premier¬ 
ship  not  beginning  till  he  was  75. 
Gladstone  was  not  premier  till  59. 
Beaconsfield,  albeit  premier  for  a  few 
months  at  62,  was  68  when  he  entered 
on  a  six  years’  term  of  office.  Cavour 
was  50  when  he  overtook  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  Bismarck  was  48  when  he 
gained  power. 

Philosophy  also  implies  mature  years. 
Pascal,  indeed,  died  at  39,  but  Bacon 
was  59  when  he  published  the  ‘  ‘Novum 
Organum;”  Descartes  48  when  he 
fully  expounded  his  doctrines  in  his 
“Principles  of  Philosophy;”  Hobbes 
54  when  he  appeared  in  print;  Kant  57 
when  he  issued  the  “Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.”  Rousseau,  only  37  when  he 
wrote  his  paradoxical  defence  of  bar¬ 
barism,  was  50  when  he  published  his 
“Social  Contract.” 

Historians  likewise  require  experi¬ 
ence  of  life  and  years  of  research. 
Buckle,  it  is  true,  died  at  39,  and 


Froude  began  his  history  at  38;  but 
Hume  and  Prescott  were  43,  and 
Macaulay  48,  when  their  first  volumes 
appeared. 

Even  novelists  are  sometimes  of 
tardy  development.  Scott  was  43 
when,  renouncing  poetry,  he  wrote 
“Waverly.”  Manzoni,  inspired  by 
his  example,  was  exactly  of  the  same 
age  when  he  issued  ‘  ‘I  Promessi  Sposi.  ’  ’ 
Cervantes  was  53  when  4  ‘ Don  Quixote’  ’ 
saw  the  light.  Thackeray  was  35  be¬ 
fore  he  made  his  first  hit  with  “Vanity 
Fair,”  and  George  Eliot  36  when  she 
essayed  fiction.  Washington  Irving 
was  only  26  when  he  produced 
“Knickerbocker,”  and  Richter  only 
31  on  the  appearance  of  “Hesperus;” 
but  Rabelais  was  probably  40  when 
“Gargantua”  made  him  famous. 
Swift  wrote  “Gulliver”  at  41,  and 
“Sterne  Shandy”  at  46. 

For  founders  of  sects  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  George  Fox,  in  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  civil  wars,  began  his 
career  at  23,  and  Wesley  commenced 
itinerant  preaching  at  35;  but  Mahomet 
was  40  when  he  found  his  vocation,  and 
Swedenborg,  had  he  died  at  60,  would 
have  been  known  onlv  as  a  scientist. 

Great  as  have  been  some  men  who 
died  young,  who  knows  how  much 
greater  they  would  have  been  had  their 
lives  been  prolonged !  Michael  Angelo 
showed  astonishing  precocity,  but  he 
owes  to  his  89  years  his  great  renown 
as  painter,  sculptor,  and  sonneteer. 
Voltaire’s  fame,  again,  rests  on  the 
entirety  of  his  writings,  not  on  any 
single  work,  and  on  the  literary  dic¬ 
tatorship  with  which  age  invested  him. 
Cut  off  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  his 
fame  would  preceptibly  shrink.  Goe¬ 
the,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  Hugo,  Dumas,  all  had  the 
advantage  of  fullness  of  years,  so  as  to 
be  judged  by  bulk  as  well  as  quality. 
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Humbolt,  too,  owed  to  his  90  years  a 
portion  of  his  reputation.  The  true 
comparison  would  obviously  be  be¬ 
tween  works  produced  at  the  same  age, 


or  between  men  dying  at  about  the 
same  age:  but  it  is  much  easier  to  test 
acheivement  than  capacfiy. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  CEYLON . 


Our  road  lay  through  groves  of 
graceful  and  luxuriant  palms,  and 
thickets  of  flowering  shrubs  whose  de¬ 
licious  fragrance  scented  the  sunny 
air.  Here  and  theie  we  passed  a 
group  of  flamboyants,  inagnificient 
trees,  well  named  “The  Fiame  of  the 
Forest,”  so  gorgeous  are  the  masses 
of  scarlet  and  gold  blossom  which  rest 
on  delicate  feathery  foliage  of  dazzling 
green.  Especially  fascinating,  to  us 
was  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis,  a  shrub 
whose  masses  of  rose-like  blossoms 
daily  change  from  white  to  crimson. 

Each  morning  sees  the  bush  covered 
with  newly-opened  flowers  gleaming 
like  freshly- fallen  snow,  and  ere  the 
sun  sets  all  have  assumed  a  lovely 
rose-color.  Amid  the  flame-colored 
and  golden  blossoms,  flitted  splendid 
butterflies,  velvety- black  with  crimson 
spots,  or  pale  blue,  yellow,  and  green, 
and  brilliant,  metallic- looking  dragon¬ 
flies. 

Flowers,  familiar  to  us  only  as  store 
and  hot-house  treasures,  were  there  in 
wild  luxuriance — ipomeas,  convolvuli, 
orchids,  the  quaint  pitcher- plant  with 
its  fringe  of  rich  color,  and  many  an¬ 
other  blossom;  while  ferns  which  we 
deem  rare  and  precious,  formed  a  rich 
undergrowth  of  golden  green.  The 
loveliest  of  all  were  the  climbing  ferns, 
which,  creeping  on  delicate  hair- like 
stems,  form  a  tangle  of  exquisitely- 
dainty  foliage,  veiling  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  some  districts  I  have  seen  these 


growing  to  such  a  height,  and  hang' 
ing  from  the  trees  in  such  dense 
masses,  that  the  natives  cut  them  as  we 
would  bracken,  and  use  them  for 
thatch,  the  long,  hair  like  stems  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  ground  and  acting  as 
rain  conductors. 

Here  and  there  clumps  of  graceful 
bamboo  waved  their  feathery  branches, 
and  broad  shining  leaves  of  the  yam, 
resembling  huge  caladium,  and  the 
still  larger  and  more  glossy  plantain, 
clustered  round  the  picturesque  native 
huts,  whence  pleasant,  cherrv-looking 
people,  or  curious  small  brown  child¬ 
ren,  come  to  offer  us  flowers  or  won¬ 
derfully  ingenious  toys  made  of  strips 
of  palm -leaf,  twisted  into  stars,  wheels, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  all  manner  of 
strange  forms,  suspended  on  long  thin 
grasses,  so  as  to  tremble  and  quiver 
with  a  breath. 

Before  these  novelties  had  lost  their 
first  charm,  we  had  reached  our  des¬ 
tination.  a  hill  clothed  wiih  cocoa  and 
other  palms,  overlooking  a  fair  valley 
richly  wooded,  and  through  which  a 
broad  river,  glittering  like  silver,  and 
with  a  thousand  silvery  veins,  was 
winding  westward  to  the  “fair  wide 
sea.” 

We  sat  on  the  grassy  headland,  and 
watched  the  incoming  of  the  tide,  soft 
gray  and  blue  and  gleaming  green 
blending  in  its  silvery  shield.  Pre¬ 
sently,  as  the  sun  lowered,  the  light 
grew  golden,  and  poured  in  misty  rays 
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of  glory,  adding  its  dreamlike  beauty 
to  the  forests  of  cocoa- palms  and  the 
ranges  of  lovely  hills.  It  was  a  scene 
of  intense  peace,  only  marred,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  by  the  human  voice. 
How  few  voices  that  never  become 
wearisome  for  no  other  reason  than 
just  because  they  are  sounds!  Itseems 
as  if  perfect  silence  was  the  one  joy  of 
life  most  hopelessly  unattainable.  So, 
at  all  events,  we  thought  on  that  calm 
evening,  the  repose  of  which  was 
utterly  destroved  by  the  arrival  of 
many  fellow  creatures.  There  was 
n< 'thing  for  it  but  to  make  a  mutual 
protection  party,  bound  by  a  solemn 
vow  of  silence,  and  to  retreat  to  the 
furthest  spur  of  the  hill,  and  to  sit,  and 
drink  in  the  loveliness  of  that  strange 
dreamy  shore.  Even  here,  all  har¬ 
mony  was  marred  by  onejarring  sound, 
the  everlasting  hum  of  the  cicada, 
whose  myriad  army  holds  its  noisy 
revel  in  every  Eastern  grove,  utterly 
destroying  what  should  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  charm  of  the  solemn  iorests — the 
vainly  longed-lor  silence.  But  as  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  a  sudde*n 
stillness  fell  on  all  insect  hfe,  like  the 
sudden  stopping  of  machinery.  The 
ear  could  scarcely  realize  relief  so  sud¬ 
den. 

Then  through  the  darkening  foliage 
flashed  a  thousand  fire-flies  in  mazy 
circuling  dance,  suggesting  the  invisi¬ 
ble  presence  of  Titania  and  her  maid¬ 
ens,  crowned  with  pale-green  flames. 
These  “spirit  lights”  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  suddenly,  as  each  insert,  at  its 
own  secret  will,  shows  or  veils  its  fairy 
beacon — a  tiny  intermittent  spark. 
Thesedainty  torch  bearer  are  in  reality 
minute  beetles,  not  much  larger  than  a 
house-fly,  and  their  light  would  wane 
in  presence  of  those  West  Indian 
cousins,  which  the  natives  carry  in  dry 
gourds  riddled  with  holes,  and  which 


are  so  brilliant  that  a  dozen  of  them 
serve  in  place  of  a  lantern. 

‘Our  homeward  drive  was  one  long 
dream  of  beauty,  but  at  the  hotel  we 
found  about  two  hundred  people  as¬ 
sembled — passengers  from  half  a  dozen 
different  ships,  bound  for  all  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  prospect  of  a  noisy 
table-d’hote  dinner,  we,  of  course,  pre¬ 
ferred  returning  to  our  floating  home. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  glory  of  the 
heavens  that  night,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  stars,  alt  of  which  were  mirrored 
in  the  calm  harbor,  which  likewise 
glittered  with  gleaming  reflections  of 
many-colored  lights  on  land  and  ships. 
The  water  seemed  doubly  still  and 
dark,  by  contrast  with  the  pallid  white 
phosphorescence  that  played  along  the 
surface  in  fitful  ghostly  gleams.  So 
fascinating  was  this  living  light,  that 
for  hours  we  sat  on  deck  watching  it, 
sometimes  shooting  along  the  water  in 
coruscations  of  fire,  sometimes  just 
rippling  into  golden  sparkles  like  sea- 
stars,  following  in  the  wake  of  every 
tiny  boat,  and  touching  her  sides  with 
living  flame,  while  each  stroke  of  the 
oars  flashed  fire. 

At  daybreak  we  again  hailed  one  of 
those  strange  native  outriggers,  and, 
pointing  to  a  bay  of  purest  white  sand, 
overshadowed  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  cocoa-palms,  made  our 
brown  brethren  understand  that  there 
we  must  go.  As  we  neared  the  shore, 
and  looked  down  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  depths  of  that  lovely  sea,  we 
could  distinguish  beautiful  corals  and 
strange  water-plants.  No  “dim  water- 
w’orld”  is  here,  but  a  sea  of  crystal, 
revealing  its  treasures  with  tantalizing 
clearness  while  each  rippling  wavelet 
cast  its  shadow  on  the  rocks  and  sand 
far  below. 

At  last  we  reached  the  little  bay, 
whose  white  coral  was  thickly  strewn 
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with  larger  fragments  of  the  same,  as 
though  flakes  ofsea-foain  had  suddenly 
been  petrified  by  some  fairy  touch. 
Of  course  the  charm  of  collecting  these 
was  irresistible;  soon  we  had  heaped 
up  a  little  mountain  of  treasures,  while 
our  rowers  looked  on  in  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  tried  to  explain  to  us  that  it 
was  altogether  poor  stuff  we  had  found. 
Then .  from  a  hut  beneath  the  palms 
came  a  kindly,  pleasant-looking  fam¬ 
ily,  men,  women,  and  boys  alike 
clothed  in  white  raiment  and  laden  with 
all  manner  of  beautiful  corals.  It  was 
so  early  that  their  morning  toilet  was 
incomplete,  and  the  men’s  long  silky 
hair-  floated  gracefully  on  their  should¬ 
ers. 

Some  merry  little  brown  natives 
swarmed  up  the  cocoa-palms  and  threw 
us  down  young,  creamy  nuts  scarcely 
half  ripe.  The  rind,  instead  of  being 
hard  wood  as  in  the  old  nuts  which  are 
exported  to  England  and  other  distant 
lands,  is  still  green,  like  the  shell  of  an 
unripe  walnut,  and  the  inside  is  coated 
with  a  sort  of  thick  cream.  Besides 
this,  each  nut  contains  a  good  tumbler¬ 
ful  of  sweet,  cool  water,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  fluid  from  what  we  find  in  the  old 
nuts  that  reach  Europe.  Nevertheless, 


all  new-comers  ought  to  be  warned 
that  this  a  delicacy  which  does  not  suit 
all  constitutions,  and  however  refresh¬ 
ing  a  drink  of  young  cocoanut  milk 
may  be,  it  is  well  for  the  unacclimatized 
to  partake  sparingly.  Happily  on  the 
present  occasion  none  of  the  party 
suffered  for  their  imprudence,  although 
we  feasted  freely  while  sitting  beneath 
the  palms,  which  spread  their  tender 
film  of  quivering  foliage  overhead,  like 
the  fairy  web  of  some  great  gossamer 
spider. 

This  was  in  December,  and  as  we 
revelled  in  the  soft  blessed  atmosphere 
which  made  each  breath  we  drew  a 
sensation  of  joy,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
existence  a  delight,  a  vision  rose  before 
us  of  how  differently  it  fared  with  the 
friends  whom  we  had  so  recently  left 
in  chilly  England.  The  very  thought 
of  mists  and  snow  and  of  the  many 
fireless  homes  jarred  too  painfully,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and 
forget  the  ills  we  could  not  comfort, 
and  think  only  of  the  loveliness  around 
us— land,  sea,  and  sky,  each  perfect  in 
its  beauty,  and  human  beings  who 
seemed  to  us  as  gentle  and  gracious 
as  they  are  graceful. 

C.  F.  G.  Cumming. 


APPETITES  OE  FAMOUS  MEN. 


The  majority  of  the  great  musical 
composers  had  appetites  on  an  equality 
with  their  talents.  It  is  told  of  Handel 
that  when  he  dined  alone  at  a  restaur¬ 
ant  he  always  took  the  precaution  to 
order  the  meal  for  three.  Once  on 
asking,  “Is  de  tinner  retty?’’  at  a 
restaurant,  or  a  tavern,  as  it  was  then 
called,  where  he  was  little  known,  he 


got  the  reply:  “As  soon  as  the  com¬ 
pany  comes,”  and  astonished  the 
waiter  by  seating  himself,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Den  pring  up  de  tinner,  I’m 
de  company.” 

The  appetite  of  Haydn  was  yet  more 
voracious.  He  delighted  in  dining 
alone,  and  always  finished  the  meal 
ordered  for  five  persons. 
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The  Duke  ol  Norfolk  also  found  a 
dinner  of  five  “portions”  within  scope 
of  his  appetite. 

Lucullus  reserved  all  his  sumptuous 
feasts  for  when  he  was  quite  alone,  and 
it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he 
upbraided  his  cook  for  serving  him  a 
dinner  that  only  cost  about  $500,  and 
gave  him  a  list  of  the  dishes  he  should 
prepare  “when  Lucullus  dined  with 
Lucullus.” 

Brillat-Savarin  immortalizes  the  Cure 
de  Brequier,  and  tells  us  that  at  a 
single  sitting  this  reverend  gentleman 
would  eat  as  much  food  as  would  serve 
a  working  man  for  ten  days.  Brillat- 
Savarin  once  saw  him  demolish  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  “a  quart  of 


soup,  a  plate  of  boulli,  a  large  leg  of 
mutton,  a  superb  ham,  a  copious  salad, 
a  pound  or  two  of  cheese,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
another  of  water  and  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.” 

A  modern  epicure,  the  Vicomte  de- 
Vieil  Castle,  on  a  wager  that  he  could 
consume  500  francs’  worth  of  food  and 
wine  within  two  hours,  won  the  money 
in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  in  which 
time  he  swallowed  twenty  four  dozen 
oysters,  a  soup,  a  beef  steak,  a  pheas¬ 
ant  stuffed  with  truffles,  a  salmi  of 
ortolans,  a  dish  of  asparagus,  another 
of  young  peas,  a  pineapple,  a  dish  ol 
strawberries,  five  bottles  of  wine,  end¬ 
ing  with  coffee  and  liquors. 


MUSIC ;  OR  THE  TONE  POETRY. 


Musaeus  terms  music  “man’s 
sweetest  joy.”  With  this  sweetest 
joy  the  air  of  Greece  was  filled.  At 
home  and  in  the  public  place,  toil  and 
recreation  alike  were  set  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  song,  the  old  and  the  young 
together  invoking  the  mystic  might 
that  made  the  trees  and  rocks  thrill 
and  wax  nimble  under  the  playing  of 
Orpheus;  the  rhapsodist  tuned  his  harp 
before  beginning  to  recite  Homer, 
and  the  tragic  choruses  of  the  later 
poets  swept  over  the  thousands  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  long  wave  of  stately 
melody.  From  Homer  down  the 
Greeks  poets  were  musicians;  indeed, 
the  sacred  nine  were  all  singers,  and 
the  pagan  heaven,  like  our  own,  is 
thronged  with  rejoicing  choristers. 
The  Greeks  deified  poetry,  and  with 
it  they  deified  music;  ior  these  two 
were  one;  the  old  poetry  was  literally 
song — it  was  all  suntr. 


In  the  olden  time  the  philosopher, 
the  lawgiver — the  Greek  world  for  law 
means  also  song — the  priest,  the  pro¬ 
phet,  was  a  poet  and  a  singer;  setting 
his  words  to  melody,  he  sang  them, 
accompanying  his  voice  with  a  musical 
instrument.  But  long  before  the  rise 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome — always  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  example  of  Athens — we 
find  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews 
accepting  music  as  a  divine  art,  and 
paying  it  the  highest  honor.  The 
Egyptians  held  it  in  reserve  for  the 
noblest  use,  protecting  it  by  law  from 
debasing  innovations;  while  First 
Chronicles  so  blossoms  with  the  glori¬ 
ous  public  demonstrations  of  the  great 
poet  and  musician  king,  one  is  ready 
to  believe  the  ark,  mounted  in  a  new 
cart,  was  being  continuously  driven 
Irom  the  house  of  Abinadad: 

And  David  and  all  Israel  played  before  God 
with  all  their  might,  and  with  singing,  and 
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with  harps,  and  with  psalteries,  and  with 
timbals,  and  with  cymbals,  and  with  trumpets. 

The  Psalms,  again,  are  one  mass  of 
proof  that  music  and  poetry,  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  ministered  to  all 
the  moods  of  those  “strong,  excepted 
souls,”  that  they  were  the  voice  of 
their  deep  experience  of  life — deep 
beyond  all  depths  reached  since,  im- 
perishible  in  expression,  on  record 
forever. 

Music  was  the  national  solace  and 
delight.  The  same  haunting  accent 
stamps  that  last,  memorable  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes  where  the  desolation  is 
consummated  at  the  hour  when  all  the 
d aughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low. 
Meager  though  it  may  have  been,  of 
itself,  as  compared  with  our  own,  we 
probably  underrate  the  music  of  the 
cultured  ancients.  In  view  of  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement, 
of  the  variety  of  their  instruments,  of 
the  lofty  character  of  the  ceremonies 
to  the  aid  of  which  music  was  sum¬ 
moned,  it  must  have  been,  considered 
independently  of  poetry,  no  despicable 


power.  Indeed,  we  may  say  the 
rudiments  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  were  familiar  to  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Asia.  The  effect  of  music 
and  poetry,  with  their  accessories, 
combined  as  they  were,  for  example, 
in  the  odes  and  tragedies  of  Greece, 
we  know  was  prodigious;  but  mu^ic, 
pure,  simple — this,  too,  had  its  power. 

The  growth  of  music  has  been  slow 
and  toibome;  it  was  the  last  plant  of 
art  to  come  into  full  flower.  We  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  poets  for  its 
advancement.  To  make  a  new  hole  in 
the  flute,  to  add  a  string  to  the  lyre, 
for  the  better  expressing  of  some  fresh 
gush  of  genius,  was  once  a  perilous  ex¬ 
periment.  The  addition  of  lour  new 
strings  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
interference  of  the  Spartan  Parliament. 
In  that  far  off  year,  346  B.  C.,  the 
wisdom  then  in  power  deemed  that  to 
enlarge  the  scale  was  to  make  mudc 
effeminate.  It  erred,  but  the  mistake 
is  only  further  testimony  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  power  struggling  to¬ 
ward  the  noonday  light  of  our  time. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 


PENITENCE. 

Life  is  loo  short,  dear  love,  for  unkind  feeling, 

Too  short  for  harsh  reproach,  or  bitter  tone, 

For  us  should  be  but  gentle  words  alone: 

If  I  have  wronged  you,  dear,  here  let  me  kneeling 
Low  at  your  side — in  penitence  appealing — 

Seek  pardon  for  a  fault  I  had  not  known, 

Save  that  my  love  for  you  so  strong  hath  grown 
It  parsed  the  bounds  of  reason’s  wise  concealing. 
Dear  love,  by  all  our  past  of  untold  gladness, 

By  every  loving  word  and  fond  caress 
Which  filled  our  lives  with  such  sweet  happiness, 
P'orgive,  forget  that  one  brief  hour  of  madness; 

Then  may  you  know  the  highest  joy  of  living, — 
The  God-like  peace,  the  sweetness  of  forgiving. 


Jessie  P.  Arnold. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  school- days  of 
well  known  authors  have  been,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  periods  of  trial  and 
mental  discomfort.  Genius,  in  its 
very  essence  exceptional,  is  confronted 
by  inelastic  schemes  of  instruction 
made  to  fit  a  common  type:  and  the 
inability  to  adjust  itself  to  rigid  aca¬ 
demic  regulations  is  often  misnamed 
rebellion  and  insubordination.  Even 
Emerson,  equable  in  temperament, 
and  imbued  with  the  sense  of  duty  as 
he  was,  could  not  be  called  “the  peda¬ 
gogue’s  model  boy.”  The  creative 
mind  is  prone  to  stray  far  a-field.  seek¬ 
ing  out  the  untrodden  ways.  Thus,  it 
often  happens  that  the  man  who  is 
destined  to  astonish  the  world  by  the 
brilliance  and  originality  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  often  ranks  lower  in  exact 
scholarship  than  the  mere  plodder. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  contrast 
between  the  early  training  of  Carlyle 
and  that  of  Buckle.  The  latter,  as  a 
child,  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  his  devoted  parents,  being  so  feeble 
in  health  that  all  regular  instruction 
was  forbidden,  lest  it  might  overstimu¬ 
late  his  mind.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
I  “literally  feasted”  on  “Don  Quixote,” 
“The  Arabian  Nights,”  and  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan,  caring 
little  for  other  books.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  school,  “as  a  change,”  the 
physician  giving  orders  that  he  was 
not  to  study  except  when  he  pleased. 
He  was  enough  of  a  boy  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  privilege  of  idleness;  but 
while  watching  the  geometrical  and 
algebraical  demonstrations  on  the 
blackboard,  he  became  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  ended  by  gaining  a 
first  prize  in  mathematics.  His 
father’s  death  leaving  him  in  possess¬ 


ion  of  an  independent  fortune,  he 
spent  much  time  in  travel;  studying 
the  literature  and  language  of  each 
country  he  traversed,  and  acquainting 
himself  with  the  customs  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  natives.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Buckle’s  mind  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  music — it  was  “mere 
noise”  to  him — and  he  always  said  he 
preferred  form  to  color,  until  he 
journeyed  through  Egypt,  and  was 
struck  by  the  vivid  contrasts  of  deep 
blue  waters  and  yellow  sands,  and  the 
wonderful  tints  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  across  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  He 
learned  nineteen  languages,  seven  of 
which  he  could  speak  and  write  fluently, 
while  the  others  he  was  able  to  read 
with  ease.  A  remark  made  by  him 
as  a  boy  showed  his  desire  to  lead  in 
whatever  he  attempted:  “I  would 
rather  be  first  as  a  shoe  black  than 
second  in  anything  else.  ’  ’  Unflagging 
industry  was  coupled  with  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  amazing  to  observe  the 
vast  number  of  subjects  he  studied  ex¬ 
haustively,  in  order  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  to  write  “The  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  England,”  that  great  work 
which,  by  its  boldness  and  originality, 
instantly  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  public. 

Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
almost  Spartan  upbringing.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
privations  which  told  upon  his  health 
in  after  years,  and  he  was  subsequently 
obliged  to  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching,  an  occupation  extremely 
distasteful  to  him.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  man  needs  to  be  rich  in 
order  to  be  able  to  write  history;  but 
Carlyle,  while  engaged  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  works  that  made  him  famous, 
was  also  harassed  by  the  consideration 
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of  ways  and  means.  The  leisure  and 
calm  of  mind  needful  in  such  a  pur¬ 
suit  were  not  granted  him;  and  it 
seems  as  though  we  need  seek  no 
further  than  this  severe  nervous  strain 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  asperities  of 
temper  which  have  made  him  a  by¬ 
word.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  learn  in  suffering  what  is 


to  be  taught  in  song;  but  in  the  case 
of  poets  and  fabulists,  their  troubles 
may  be  called  their  stock  in  trade. 
While  we  grieve  over  their  misfortunes 
we  must  not  forget  that,  had  they  ex¬ 
perienced  only  smooth  things,  they 
could  not  have  given  us  works  in¬ 
stinct  with  feeling. 


AUSTRALIAN  SAVAGES. 


The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  savages  consists  otten  in  the 
simple  process  of  stunning  a  stray  fe¬ 
male  of  a  neighboring  tribe  by  means 
of  a  club,  and  then  dragging  her  away 
an  unresisting  captive,  just  as  the 
males  of  the  larger  species  of  seal  are 
said  to  attack  and  temporarily  disable 
their  intended  mates.  Another  still 
uglier  analogy  with  the  brute  creation 
is  their  indifference  to  the  welfare  ot 
their  own  children  after  they  have  once 
outgrown  the  age  of  absolute  helpless¬ 
ness.  An  Australian  mother  will 
coddle  her  baby  with  ape  like  fond¬ 
ness,  and  hardly  ever  let  it  stray  out 
of  sight  for  the  first  four  years;  but  as 
soon  as  the  toddling  little  imp  seems 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  its  debt  of 
gratitude  to  its  progenitors  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  worst  kind  of  slavery.  At 
the  first  sign  of  insubordination,  a 
half- grown  boy  is  apt  to  be  kicked 
out,  if  not  killed,  by  his  own  father, 
while  the  older  squaws  maltreat  every 
pretty  girl  as  a  possible  rival,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  appearance  even 
of  a  club-armed  suitor  must  often  be 
welcomed  as  an  agreeable  surprise 
party. 

The  marriage  of  near  relatives  is 
discouraged  with  a  strictness  not  often 


found  among  barbarians;  and  poly¬ 
gamy,  though  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion,  is  restricted  by  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  large 
family.  At  a  distance  from  the  crab- 
swarming  sea-coast  famines  are  rather 
frequent;  but  the  natives  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  faculty  for  starving,  or  half- 
starving,  for  weeks  without  perma¬ 
nent  injury,  and  rely  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  sooner  or  latter  nature  will 
renew  the  supply  of  spontaneous  food. 
Within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  east 
coast,  perhaps,  no  native  in  an  un¬ 
crippled  condition  has  ever  died  from 
lack  of  digestible  food — a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  term  in  a  country  where 
fern-roots  are  boiled  like  potatoes,  and 
snails  and  grasshoppers  are  considered 
tidbits.  Strange  to  say,  the  martyrs 
of  that  horrid  diet  get  old,  as  a  proof 
that  freedom  from  care  is,  after  all,  the 
main  condition  of  longevity.  A  simi¬ 
lar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 
the  villages  of  central  Russia,  where 
mental  stagnation  prevails  in  its  ugliest 
forms,  but  where  charity  and  parish 
poor  laws  protect  every  native  from 
the  risk  of  actual  starvation. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  burial  ever 
practiced  by  creatures  in  the  shape  of 
human  beings,  the  method  of  the 
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Queensland  nomads  is  certainly  the 
most  uncouth.  After  drying  the 
corpse  in  the  sun  and  knocking  out  its 
teeth  for  keepsakes,  they  deposit  it  on 
a  frame  work  of  rough  poles,  and  bury 
it  under  a  few  armfuls  of  rushes  and  old 
kangaroo  skins,  leaving  the  bush- 
wolves  to  sing  its  requiem.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dead  man’s  tribe  will  settle 
within  a  mile  of  his  grave,  for  fear  of 
being  haunted  by  the  spooks  making 
the  burial  place  their  midnight  ren¬ 
dezvous  The  metaphysical  opinions 
of  the  Australian  aborigines  prove,  in¬ 
deed,  that  savages  can  be  afflicted 
with  an  abundance  of  supernaturalism 
without  betraying  a  trace  of  anything 


deserving  the  name  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  They  believe  in  evil  spirits 
whistling  in  the  blasts  of  the  storm 
wind,  and  try  to  exercise  them  by 
spitting  in  the  direction  of  the  sky; 
but  for  the  cenceptions  of  the  Deity,  of 
future  existence,  of  repentance,  atone¬ 
ment,  and  conscience,  their  language 
has  not  even  a  definite  word.  From 
somewhere  in  the  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers — eastern  Asia,  perhaps — they 
have  imported  a  nation  faimly  resem¬ 
bling  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  metem¬ 
psychosis,  and  believe  that  animals 
may  be  reborn  as  men,  and  men,  as 
human  beings  of  a  superior  rank. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PEPPER. 


The  German  expression,  “would he 
were  where  the  pepper  grows,”  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  fact  that  the  home  of 
this  much-used  spice  is  in  a  region  that 
is  much  hotter  than  ours.  In  fact, 
pepper  is  transported  miles  and  miles, 
j  o’er  land  and  sea,  ere  it  reaches  the 
1  American  table. 

Black  pepper  ( Piper  nigrum )  is  na- 
1  tive  along  the  coast  of  the  Fast  Indies; 

also  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
I  Java.  In  these  localities,  and  also  in 
i  the  West  Indies,  it  is  cultivated  in 
enormous  quantities.  Being  one  of 
the  best  and  most  indispensable  of 
spices,  its  use  was  already  known  and 
employed  by  the  ancient.  Its  original 
Sanskrit  term,  “pippali,”  altered  by 
the  Persians  into  “pippari,”  has,  with 
but  slight  transitions,  gone  into  all 
languages.  During  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  duty  on  pepper  was  exorbit¬ 
antly  high;  consequently,  its  use  was 
rendered  an  expensive  luxury.  Even 


centuries  later,  after  the  great  Italian 
cities  of  commerce,  Venice  and  Genoa, 
assumed  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of 
this  trade,  its  prices  remained  exceed¬ 
ingly  high.  By  its  traffic  enormous 
wealth  was  amassed  by  the  merchants 
of  these  and  other  cities.  Duty  on 
this  almost  an  article  of  necessity,  re¬ 
mained  unreasonable  high  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  its  valua¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  money  famine  (year  1400)  it  was 
given  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash. 
Fortunately,  with  the  discovery  of  navi 
gation  to  the  East  Indies,  the  price 
was  lowered.  Gradually  its  propaga¬ 
tion  was  on  the  increase.  It  was 
transplanted  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
produced  in  almost  incredible  quantity. 
Nevertheless,  the  demand  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  supply.  In  quantity  of 
export  it  far  outranks  that  of  any  other 
of  the  spices.  Fully  half  the  amount 
of  exportation  is  supplied  by  the  island 
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of  Sumatra.  Excluding  Europe,  China 
is  reputed  to  import  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pepper.  As  it  is  needless 
to  repeat,  rice  is  a  daily  article  of  sus¬ 
tenance  in  that  country.  This  general 
article  of  diet  they  season — and  that 
liberally — with  pepper.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  inland  countries 
where  rice  forms  the  staple  article  of 
existence. 

Pepper,  in  its  natural  state, — that  is, 
the  kernel, — is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of 
creeping  or  climbing  habit  and  of 
branching  growth.  It  attains  a  height 
of  some  thirty  feet.  Its  leaves  are 
short-stemmed,  uniform,  and  pointed. 
On  the  immense  East  Indian  pepper 
plantations,  the  young  cuttings  are  set 
out  in  long  rows  and  trained  on 
poles. 

In  this  particular  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  hop-field.  The  plant 
bears  fruit  in  its  first  year,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  most  prolific 
from  its  fourth  to  its  twentieth  year, 
during  which  period  the  annual  yield 
of  a  single  plant  is  from  nine  to  eleven 


pounds,  on  the  average.  The  harvest 
season  commences  as  soon  as  the  uni¬ 
form  little  green  berries  begin  to  turn 
red.  They  are  then  plucked  and 
spread  out  on  great  platters,  to  dry  in 
the  sun’s  warm  rays,  or  by  means  of  a 
slow  fire  This  treatment  causes  the 
outer  shell  to  shrivel  and  turn  black. 
White  pepper  is  gathered  frorri  the 
same  plant  as  the  black,  the  distinction 
being  that  the  former  is  ground  from  the 
ripe  berries,  from  which  the  outer  black 
shell  has  first  been  removed.  Because  of 
this  thorough  maturity  of  the  berry 
and  the  absence  of  the  outer  shell,  it 
is  much  milder  than  the  black.  The 
strongest  species  of  black  pepper  is 
known  as  the  Piper  ojficinarum.  Its 
fruit,  the  berry,  is  long,  having  a  red¬ 
dish  gray  exterior  and  a  very  dark  in¬ 
terior.  Anoiher,  not  belonging  to  the 
pepper  family  proper,  but  coming  un¬ 
der  the  nightshades  (Solaneeii) .  is  the 
Spanish  pepper  ( Capsicum.  I ongum ), 
whose  gleaming  red  fruit  is  too  familiar 
to  require  detailed  mention. 

Anna  Hinrichs. 


POEMS  IN  WASHINGTON'S  COPY-BOOK. 


On  my  recent  return  from  Europe  I 
examined  very  carefully  the  early 
manuscripts  of  George  Washington  in 
the  State  Archives  at  Washington  City, 
to  see  if  I  could  gather  any  additional 
light  on  the  sources  of  the  “Rules  of 
Civility,”  so  far  as  their  appearance  in 
Virginia  is  concerned.  I  have  found 
nothing  more  than  what  appears  in  my 
monograph  on  that  subject  just  pub¬ 
lished.  But  from  an  earlier  part  of 
the  curious  folio  therein  described  I 
have  copied  two  poetical  eftusions 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  print,  and 


which  may  interest  your  readers.  The 
volume  is  dated  in  various  places  1745 
— Washington  having  been  born  Feb. 
11,  1731  (O.  S. )  Both  pieces  are 
written  in  Washington’s  handwriting, 
which  reveals  an  early  ambition  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  penmanship. 

ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Assist  rue,  Muse  divine!  to  Sing  the  Morn, 

On  which  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was  horn; 
But  oh!  what  Numbers  to  the  Theme  can  rise.' 
Unless  kind  Angels  aid  me  from  the  Skies! 
Methinks  I  see  the  tunefull  Host  descend, 
And  with  officious  Joy  the  Scene  attend! 
Hark,  by  their  Hymns  directed  on  the  Road, 
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•  The  Gladsome  Shepherds  find  the  nascent 
God! 

And  view  the  Infant  conscious  of  his  Birth, 
Smiling  bespeak  Salvation  to  the  Earth! 

For  when  th’  important  JEra  first  drew  near 
In  which  the  great  Messiah  should  appear; 
And  to  accomplish  his  redeeming  Love; 
Beneath  our  Form  should  every  Woe  sustain, 
And  by  triumphant  Suffering  fix  his  Reign, 
Should  for  lost  Man  in  Tortures  yield  his 
Breath 

Dying  to  save  us  from  eternal  Death! 

Oh  mystick  union!— salutary  Grace! 

Incarnate  God  of  Nature  should  embrace! 
That  Deity  should  stoop  to  our  Disguise! 

That  man  recover’d  should  regain  the  Skies! 
Dejected  Adam!  from  thy  grave  ascend, 

And  view  the  Serpent’s  Deadly  Malice  end, 
Adorning  [sic]  bless  th’  Almighty’s  boundless 
Grace 

That  gave  his  son  a  Ransome  for  thy  Race! 
Oh  never  let  my  Soul  this  Day  forget, 

But  pay  in  gratefull  praise  the  annual  Debt 
To  him,  whom  ’tis  my  Trust  I  shall  .  .  . 
When  Time  and  Sin  and  Death  .  .  . 

TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

These  are  the  things  which  once  possessed 
Will  make  a  life  that’s  truly  bless’d: 

A  Good  Estate  on  healthy  Soil, 

Not  got  by  Vice,  nor  yet  by  toil: 


Round  a’warm  Fire  a  Pleasant  Joke, 

With  chimney  ever  free  from  smoke: 

A  Strength  entire,  a  Sparkling  Bowl, 

A  quiet  Wife,  a  quiet  Soul, 

A  Mind  as  well  as  body  whole, 

Prudent  simplicity,  constant  Friends, 

A  Diet  which  no  heart  Commends; 

A  Merry  Night  without  much  Drinking, 

A  Happy  Thought  without  much  Thinking, 
Each  Night  by  quiet  sleep  made  short 
A  Will  to  be  but  what  thou  art: 

Possessed  of  these,  all  else  defy 
And  neither  wish  nor  fear  to  Die. 

These  are  things  which  once  Possess’d 
Will  make  a  life  that’s  truly  bless’d. 

The  correct  spelling  in  these  poems, 
apart  from  other  characteristics,  proves 
that  they  are  selections.  In  all  the 
early  manuscripts  of  Washington  I 
have  never  found  any  sign  that  he  ever 
had  what  could  be  called  boyhood. 
The  above  poem,  “On  Christmas 
Day,”  is  the  only  existing  thing  in  his 
handwriting,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
relating  to  Christ  or  any  Christian 
doctrine. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 


BLIND ,  BUT  SUCCESSFUL . 


George  Bancroft  said  .that  the 
historian  Prescott’s  personality  was 
the  source  of  the  charm  of  his  style. 
He  had  such  a  winning  expression, 
was  so  companionable,  and  exerted 
such  a  personal  charm  in  society,  that 
he  was  spoken  of  as  the  one  man  whose 
coming  was  always  hailed  as  a  pleasant 
event. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  who  is  willing  to  put 
forth  the  labor  necessary  to  attain  them. 
When  young  Prescott  entered  college, 
his  ambition  was  to  secure  a  rank 
which  would  not  seem  discreditable. 


He  was  not  distinguished  by  mental 
power  nor  for  a  marked  relish  for 
literature.  He  had  read  many  books 
in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  but  so  dis¬ 
liked  mathematics  that  he  said  he  had 
not  the  capacity  to  comprehend  a  pro¬ 
position  in  geometry. 

He  was  destitute  of  motive  force, 
until  an  accident  supplied  it.  The 
sight  of  one  eye  was  lost  and  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  other  dimmed.  He  became 
a  student,  after  an  illness  which  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  to  muse  over  his 
want  of  purpose  in  life. 

When  he  determined  to  make  his 
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lile  one  of  literary  labor,  he  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  subject  to  painful  attacks  of 
rheumatism  His  one  serviceable  eye 
could  only  be  used  for  one  hour  a  day. 

A  life  of  ease,  which  his  fortune  and 
ailments  justified  him  in  living,  would 
have  improved  his  eyesight  and  general 
health  But  he  would  not  pay  the 
price  of  recoverv,  and  went  to  work  to 
fit  himself  for  his  chosen  occupation. 
For  six  years  he  studied  English  gram¬ 
mar,  the  masters  of  English  style,  the 
Latin  classics,  the  poets  of  mediaeval 
Italy,  and  Spanish. 

While  studying  that  language  the 
happy  thought  flashed  upon  him  to 
open  his  literary  career  by  writing  the 
history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
He  worked  at  it  for  ten  years.  His 
eye,  during  a  large  portion  of  that 
time,  was  useless. 

He  depended  upon  the  services  of  a 
reader  and  an  amanuensis,  and  made 
rough  notes  through  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
strument  invented  to  aid  the  blind  in 
writing. 


His  method  of  working  compelled 
him  to  train  his  memory,  which  was 
not  a  retentive  one.  So  well  did  it 
respond  to  his  will,  that  it  would  retain 
sixty  pages  of  printed  matter  for  days 
while  he  was  arranging  in  his  mind  its 
final  form. 

He  was  indisposed  to  rise  early,  but 
he  forced  himself  to  get  out  of  bed  at 
a  certain  hour  every  morning.  Sharp 
rheumatic  pains  tempted  him  to  re¬ 
main  indoors,  but  he  persisted  in  tak¬ 
ing  outdoor  exercises,  because  he  could 
thereby  do  better  work.  He  was  fond 
of  society,  but  always  withdrew  from 
it  at  an  early  hour,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  unfitted  for  the  next  day’s 
work. 

This  man,  who  possessed  wealth,  an 
invalid  and  almost  blind,  worked  thirty- 
two  years,  with  an  industry  and  self- 
denial  which  would  have  been  credit¬ 
able  to  a  man  earning  daily  bread,  to 
produce  his  great  histories.  It  was 
this  which  led  his  pastor  to  say,  “The 
man  was  more  than  his  books.’’ 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  SNOW. 


I  r  is  a  singular  fact  that  within  the 
Antartic  Circle  no  flowering  plant  is 
found,  but  in  the  Arctic  regions  there 
are  762  kinds  of  flowers.  In  some  in¬ 
teresting  statistics  compiled  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Schwatka,  he  says,  “Probably 
fifty  of  these  are  residents  of  that  zone. 

“The  polar  flowers  seldom  have  any 
perfume,  and  the  few  that  exhibit  this 
delightful  quality,  are  from  that  class 
that  have  crept  over  the  cold  border 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

“The  colors  of  these  boreal  blossoms 
are  generally  of  the  cold  tints,  as  if  in 
harmony  with  the  chilly  surroundings, 


instead  pf  the  warm  hues,  that  would 
break  in  upon  the  desolation  with 
double  effect  by  sheer  contrast  where 
so  few  cheering  sights  are  to  be  seen. 

“White  and  light  yrllow  predomin¬ 
ate,  and  these  colors  seem  associated 
with  frost  and  cold  weather,  for  it  ap  ¬ 
pears  that  those  flowers  we  call  ever¬ 
lasting  and  which  are  longest  to  defy 
he  nippings  of  the  coming  winter 
weather,  are  mostly  tinted  like  the 
northern  snows  and  yellow  northern 
lights. 

“Nearly  all  of  the  plants  of  these 
cold  countries  are  of  the  biennial  or 
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perennial  sorts,  as  the  season  is  too 
short  to  give  annuals  the  whole  length 
of  time  they  demand  for  the  maturing 
of  their  fruit  to  insure  the  next  season’s 
growth. 

‘  ‘These  perennials  act  like  our  hardy 
spring  flora,  by  rapidly  pushing  their 
growth  before  the  snow  is  all  off  the 
ground,  and  with  the  very  first  cessation 
of  the  vernal  cold. 

“I  have  seen  flowers  in  bloom  so 
close  to  the  snow,  on  King  William’s 
Land,  that  I  think  the  foot  could  be 
put  down  and  leave  an  impression  on 
the  edge  of  the  snow  and  crush  the 
flower  at  the  same  time.” 


A  Siberian  traveller  says  he  has  seen 
a  rhododendron  in  that  country  in  full 
flower,  when  the  roots  and  stem  of  the 
plant  were  completely  encased  in  soil 
frozen  as  solid  as  stone. 

‘  In  the  boreal  zone  and  on  the  snow- 
swept  mountains,  we  find  another  kind 
that  actually  love  to  burrow  and  spread 
their  species  in  and  on  the  bare  snow 
and  ice  itself  ” 

These  ice  plants  “depart  from  the 
rule  of  pale  hvp<  rborean  hues,  and 
give  us  a  rich  crimson  or  some  of  the 
tints  of  red.”  Forty-two  distinct 
species  have  been  found. 


SIACE  NELLIE  WENT  AWAY. 

Thk  homestead  ain’t  ez  bright  an’  cheerful  ez  it  used  to  be, 

The  leaves  ain’t  growin’  half  so  green  upon  the  maple  tree — 

The  brook  don’t  seem  ter  ripple  like  it  used  ter,  down  the  hill — 

The  bobolinks  appear  ter  hev  a  some’at  sadder  thrill; 

The  wavin’  corn  hes  lost  its  gold,  the  sunshine  ain’t  so  bright, 

The  day  is  growin’  shorter  jest  ter  make  a  longer  night; 

There  is  somethin’  gnawin’  at  my  heart  I  guess  hez  come  to  stay; 

The  world  ain’t  been  the  same  to  me  since  Nellie  went  away. 

The  old  piano  over  there  I  gave  her  when  a  bride  — 

It  ain’t  been  played  upon  but  once  since  she  took  sick  and  died; 

An’  then  a  neighbor’s  girl  come  in  an’  struck  up  “Old  Black  Joe,” 

An’  “When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly,”  an’  somehow,  don’t  you  know, 

It  almost  made  me  crazy,  wild  with  anguish  an’  despair— 

I  saw  her  sittin’  at  the  keys,  but  knew  she  wasn’t  there, 

An’  that  is  why  I  never  want  to  hear  the  old  thing  play — 

The  music  don’t  sound  natural  since  Nellie  went  away. 

The  parson  tells  me  every  man  hez  got  ter  have  his  woe — 

His  argument  is  good,  perhaps,  for  he  had  orter  know — 

But  then  it’s  hard  for  everyone  ter  allers  see  the  right 
In  turnin’  pleasure  into  pain  an’  sunshine  into  night; 

I  guess  its  all  included  in  the  Maker’s  hidden  plan — 

It  takes  a  heap  o’  grief  an'  woe  ter  temper  up  a  man. 

I  sympathise  with  any  fellow  when  I  hear  him  say. 

The  world  don’t  seem  the  same  to  him  since  some  one  went  away. 

The  scripture  says  that,  in  His  own  sweet  way,  if  we  but  wait, 

The  Lord’ll  take  our  burdens  an’  set  crooked  matters  straight; 

An’  there’s  a  hope  that  all  the  grief  an  aching  heart  can  hold, 

Will  be  offset  by  happiness  a  hundred  million  fold, 

When  we  hev  reached  the  end  o’  life’s  eventful  voy’ge  at  last, 

An’  all  our  pain  an’  misery  is  buried  in  the  past 

And  so  I’m  lookin’  for’ard  to  the  dawnin’  of  a  day 

When  mebbe  it  won’t  seem  so  long  since  Nellie  went  away. 

Harry  S.  Chester, 
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A  FEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


In  the  United  States  three-fourths 
of  the  nation’s  illiteracy  is  in  the  South. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  South  cannot  read  the  New 
Testament.  Of  the  2.000.000  illiterate 
voters  in  our  country,  1,500,000  are  in 
the  South .  The  negro  population ,  now 
about  8,000,000,  increases  at  the  rate 
of  500  per  day. 

It  is  proposed  using  the  Eiffel  Tower 
to  exhibit  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by 
the  Foucault  method.  The  pendulum 
is  a  bronze  wire,  380  feet  long,  with  a 
steel  globe  at  the  end  weighing  198 
pounds. 

The  fifty  largest  libraries  in  Ger¬ 
many  possess  12,700,000  volumes, 
against  those  of  England  with  about 
6,450,000,  and  of  North  America  with 
about  6,100,000  volumes. 

Careful  experiments  show  that,  for 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  mind  and 
body  of  the  working  population  in 
northern  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  meat  or  animal  products  of 
some  kind  should  constitute  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  total  supply. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  is  not  a  swamp, 
neither  is  it  dismal  nor  unhealthv.  It 
is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  pure  water  and 
“the  healthiest  place  on  the  American 
continent.’’ 

By  beating  out  between  pieces  of 
membrane,  gold  may  be  formed  into 
leaves  of  such  thinness  that  282,000  of 
them  will  make  a  pile  one  inch  in 
height.  A  single  ounce  of  gold  mav 
thus  be  spread  over  a  hundred  square 
feet. 


Calamities  that  swell  the  death-rate 
of  a  nation — epidemics,  for  instance — 
invariably  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  marriages.  Poverty 
and  want,  however,  constitute  except¬ 
ions  to  this  general  rule. 

An  ingenious  method  of  applying 
drugs  hypodermically  to  the  human 
body  by  the  use  of  electricity  is  receiv¬ 
ing  attention. 

The  largest  republic  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  ever  lived  a 
century  on  a  purely  democratic  basis, 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
contains  3.260,000  square  miles,  being 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  Europe, 
which  has  fifty  nine  kingdoms,  empires, 
principalities,  and  republics. 

In  London  one  woman  in  every 
twenty  is  a  pauper,  one  in  every  thir¬ 
teen  is  illiterate  and  one  in  every 
sixty  is  a  gin  drinker. 

The  United  States  has  referred  thirty- 
three  international  disputes  to  arbit¬ 
ration  during  the  present  century. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
future  is  thought  to  be  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  carbon  energy  into  light,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  glow-worm  and 
firefly  give  their  light,  then  a  single 
pound  of  combustible  material  will 
furnish  as  much  light  as  is  now  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  ton  of  coal. 

During  the  last  100  years  385,000  i 
patents  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  600, 
000  applications. 

Astronomers  agree  upon  three  mo 
tions  of  the  earth.  The  rotation  on  its 
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axis  in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  revolution  around  the  sun  in  one 
year  of  365^  days,  and  a  very  slow 
gyratory  motion  of  the  poles  around 
the  outside  of  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  coinciding 
with  the  line  of  axal  rotation  at  its 
center  in  25,868  years. 

The  American  Indian  is  not  a 
“vanishing  race.”  There  is  very 
nearly  as  large  an  Indian  population 
in  the  United  States  to-day  as  at  the 
time  of  Columbus. 

A  great  discovery  has  been  made  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  fusing  of  steel 
and  nickel,  whereby  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  will  lessen  the  weight  of 
armor-clad  ships  one  half. 

The  largest  countv  in  the  United 
States  is  Custer  county,  in  Montana, 
which  contains  36,000  square  miles, 
being  larger  in  extent  than  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  Delaware, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

There  are  twentv-six  monarchies  and 
twenty-five  republics  in  the  civilized 
world  to  day.  Sixteen  republics  are  in 
South  America. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
sists  ot  2,167  commissioned  officers 


and  a  little  over  20, 000  private  soldiers, 
exclusive  of  those  performing  civilian 
duties.  Thus  one-tenth  of  the  force 
consists  ot  its  officers. 

The  fastest  vessel  afloat  is  said  to  be 
the  3.200-ton  English  built  war-ship 
intended  for  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment.  She  made  21.2  knots  under 
ordinary  draft,  and  22.4  knots  with 
forced  draft. 

The  longest  name  in  the  Bible  is 
Marhar-shalalhash-baz.  It  occurs  in 
Isaiah,  viii.,  3. 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Physical 
Society  in  England  an  electric-lamp 
was  exhibited  which  lighted  itself  when 
darkness  came  on,  and  extinguished  it¬ 
self  when  daylight  or  another  strong 
light  was  brought  into  the  field.  The 
lamp  is  worked  by  a  selenium  cell,  on 
the  principle  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  varies  with  the  intensity  of 
light  falling  on  the  selenium. 

The  twentieth  century  begins  on 
January  1,  1901.  The  first  century 
did  not  end  with  the  year  99,  but  with 
the  year  100.  The  second  century, 
therefore,  began  with  the  year  101,  and 
the  twentieth  century  begins  with  the 
year  1901. 


PRECEDENCE. 


'Tis  first  the  true  and  then  the  beautiful,— 
Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  true; 
First  the  wild  moor,  with  rock  and  reed  and 
pool, 

Then  the  gay  garden,  rich  in  scent  and  hue. 

’Tis  first  the  good  and  then  the  beautiful,— 
Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  good; 
First  the  rough  seed,  sown  in  the  rougher  soil, 
Then  the  flower-blossom,  or  the  branching 
wood. 

Not  first  the  glad  and  then  the  sorrowful, — 
But  first  the  sorrowful,  and  then  the  glad; 


Tears  for  a  day, — for  Earth  of  tears  is  full. 
Then  we  forget  that  we  were  ever  sad. 

Not  first  the  bright,  and  after  that  the  dark, — 
But  first  the  dark,  and  after  that  the  bright; 
First  the  thick  cloud,  and  then  the  rainbow’s 
arc, 

First  the  dark  grave,  then  resurrection  light. 

’Tis  first  the  night, — stern  night  of  storm  and 
war, — 

Long  night  of  heavy  clouds  and  veiled  skies, 
Then  the  far  sparkle  of  the  Morning  Star, 
That  bids  the  saints  awake  and  dawn  arise. 

Horatius  Bonar. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


PRAYING  AGAINST  TIME. 

A  party  of  us  had  been  out  on  New 
Year’s  night,  tearing  off  gates,  pulling 
down  signs  and  otherwise  disporting 
ourselves,  alter  the  fashion  of  college 
youth  the  world  over.  We  had 
brought  about  a  cord  of  broken  store 
signs  up  to  Jim  Martin’s  room  and 
were  merrily  burning  them  in  his  big 
fireplace.  The  ceremonies  were  at 
their  height  when  two  or  three  pro- 
lessors  rapped  loudly  on  the  door  for 
admission.  They  had  been  urged  to 
exercise  their  authority  by  the  indig¬ 
nant  townspeople,  whose  signs  we  had 
stolen  and  who  had  followed  us  to  the 
college  gates. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  as  it 
would  never  do  to  let  in  the  professors 
and  those  broken  evidences  of  our 
guilt  around. 

Jack  Nesbit,  now  a  State  Senator  in 
Nebraska,  was  equal  to  the  pinch, 
however. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  college  that  no 
professor  should* be  denied  entrance  to 
a  room,  no  matter  the  hour,  unless  the 
occupant  was  engaged  in  prayer.  In 
event  of  the  present  progress  of  this 
religious  exercise,  the  professor  was 
made  to  await  until  the  “amen’  and 
could  in  nowise  complain. 

At  the  first  rap  Nesbit  broke  into 
prayer. 

In  a  loud,  sonorous  tone  he  sought 
mercy  for  himself  and  his  companions. 
Continuing,  he  beleaguered  the  throne 
of  grace  in  behalf  of  the  college,  as 
well  as  the  professors,  singly  and  in  a 
body.  Next  the  students  all  came  in 
for  notice,  by  name  individually,  and 
in  bulk,  as  well  as  every  attache  of  the 
place,  to  tht  small  person  who  cleaned 
knives  and  folks  in  the  kitchen.  No 
one  was  slighted  or  overlooked.  Then 


Nesbit  went  for  the  Government  and 
prayed  for  the  nation  at  large; 
then  the  President  and  his  pressing 
needs  were  named,  and  Divinity  was 
pleaded  with  for  their  fulfillment;  then 
all  the  departments  and  officers  of 
State;  when  they  were  exhausted  all  the 
States,  beginning  with  Maine  and  end¬ 
ing  with  California,  were  interceded 
for. 

After  this  Jack  crossed  over  to  i 
Europe,  and  beginning  with  England,  I 
related  the  necessities  of  each  govern-  ; 
merit  and  sought  their  satisfaction. 
From  there  he  went  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  I 
then  to  South  America,  and  so  on,  ; 
until  he  was  drifting  among  the  islands  ] 
which  dot  the  southern  seas.  Mean¬ 
while  the  rest  of  us  turned  stokers  and 
crowded  the  signs  into  the  fireplace,  \ 
where  they  roared  and  leaped  almost  i 
to  the  limits  of  a  conflagration. 

Just  as  Jack  was  landing  at  Auck¬ 
land,  the  last  splinter  went  up  in  the 
smoke  and  the  disgusted  professors 
were  let  in.  The  prayer  must  have 
been  an  hour  long,  and  as  the  teachers 
filed  in,  Nesbit  closed  with  some  quota¬ 
tions  from  St.  Mark  which  refers  to 
those  “who,  seeking  a  sign,  shall  find 
it  not.” 

A  SINGULAR  adventure  with  a 
LION. 

The  following  is  told  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  well-known  Cape  missionary: 

A  man  having  sat  down  on  a  shelving, 
low  rock  near  a  small  fountain,  to  take 
a  little  rest  after  his  hearty  drink,  fell 
asleep;  but  the  heat  of  the  rock  soon 
disturbed  his  dreams,  when  he  beheld 
a  large  lion  crouching  before  him, 
with  its  eyes  glaring  in  his  face,  and 
within  little  more  than  a  yard  of  his 
feet.  He  was  at  first  struck  motion- 
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less  with  terror,  but  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  eyed  his  gun,  and 
began  moving  his  hand  slowly  toward 
it.  when  the  lion  raised  its  head  and 
gave  a  tremendous  roar,  the  same 
awful  warning  being  repeated  when¬ 
ever  the  man  attempted  to  move  his 
hand.  The  rock  at  length  became  so 
heated  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his 
naked  feet  to  touch  it.  The  day 
passed,  and  the  night  also,  but  the 
lion  never  moved  from  the  spot;  the 
sun  rose  again,  and  its  intense  heat 
soon  rendered  his  feet  past  feeling. 
At  noon  the  lion  rose  and  walked  to 
the  water,  only  a  few  yards  distant, 
looking  behind  as  it  went,  it  turned  in 
a  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  spring¬ 
ing  upon  him.  But  another  night  had 
passed  as  the  former  had  done;  and  the 
next  day  again  the  lion  went  toward 
the  water,  but  while  there,  he  listened 
to  some  noise  apparently  from  an  op¬ 
posite  quarter,  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes.  The  man  now  seized  his  gun. 
but  on  first  essaying  to  rise  he  dropped, 
his  ankles  being  without  power.  At 
length  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  soon  after 
fell  in  with  another  native,  who  took 
him  to  a  place  of  safety;  and,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  with  his  “toes  roasted.” 
He  lost  his  toes,  and  was  a  cripple  for 
life. 

HOW  $IOO  GREW. 

If  a  boy  or  a  young  man  puts  even 
a  small  sum  at  interest  in  a  good  sav¬ 
ings  institution,  or  wherever  compound 
interest  will  be  guaranteed,  it  will  take 
care  of  itself — and  take  care  of  him  in 
a  good  degree  when  he  is  near  his 
sixties.  Patience  and  compound  in¬ 
terest  are  almost  as  good  friends  as 
industry.  The  following  pleasant 
incident  comes  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch: 

‘  ‘Some  years  ago  a  man  entered  the 


Boatmen’s  Savings  Bank  on  Second 
street,  in  St.  Louis,  with  a  somewhat 
diffident  air  and  looked  inquiringly 
about  him,  as  one  not  quite  positive  of 
his  bearings.  He  scrutinized  the 
building  closely,  looked  about  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  presently  found  his  way  to 
the  cashier’s  desk. 

“  ‘There  used  to  be  a  bank  here  in 
the  old  times,’  he  said,  ‘called  the 
Boatmen’s  Savings  Institution .  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  dead  long  ago;  this  bank  of 
course  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?’ 

“  ‘It  is  the  same  bank,’  replied  the 
cashier,  ‘only  the  name  is  a  little 
changed.  ’ 

“  ‘Ah!’  exclaimed  the  stranger  with 
surprise.  ‘Well,  when  the  old  institu¬ 
tion  started,  I  was  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
positors,  but  I  only  put  in  $100.  I 
reckon  after  so  many  ups  and  downs, 
that  I  must  have  been  wiped  out  long 
ago?’ 

“  ‘Who  are  you?’  the  cashier  asked, 
‘and  what  is  your  name?’ 

“  ‘My  name  is  Jefferies - ’ 

“  ‘Thomas  Jefferies?’  cried  the 
cashier. 

“  ‘Yes,  they  called  me  Tom,  then.’ 

“ ‘Where  have  you  been,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
feries,  these  long  years,  and  why 
haven’t  you  written  us?’ 

“  ‘In  Calilorny;  and  of  course  I 
thought  the  $100  was  a  dead  duck, 
and  it’s  only  your  sign  that  called  me 
in  now.’ 

“  ‘Well  Mr.  Jefferies,  if  you  have 
been  idle,’  said  the  cashier,  taking- 
down  and  opening  a  great  folio,  ‘your 
hundred  dollars  has  not;  here  it  is. 
Your  check  on  this  bank  to-day  is 
good  for  $7,875.  You  have  only  to 
get  some  one  to  prove  your  identity 
and  we  will  pay  it  over.’  ” 

ANT  GARDENERS. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Sir  John 
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THE  UTAH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Lubbock  tells  us  that  in  Algeria  the 
ants  allow  only  certain  species  of  plants 
useful  to  themselves  to  grow  near  their 
nests.  A  writer  in  the  Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine  who  has  travelled  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  found  here  the 
kind  of  ant  observed  by  Solomon, 
“which  provideth  her  meat  in  summer 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  harvest.” 

The  ants,  he  says,  were  the  first  gar¬ 
deners.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
an  American  ant  that  carries  the  art  of 
horticulture  to  the  highest  perfection; 
only  a  Yankee  insect  would  be  so  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  only  Yankee  naturalists 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  discover  its 
method. 

This  particular  little  beast  who  grows 
grain  resides  in  Texas,  and  each  nest 
owns  a  small  claim  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
mound,  on  which  it  cultivates  a  kind  of 
grass,  commonly  known  as  ant- rice. 

The  claim  is  circular,  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ants 
allow  no  plant  but  the  ant  rice  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  cleared  space  any¬ 
where. 


The  produce  of  the  crop  they  care¬ 
fully  harvest,  though  authorities  are 
still  disagreed  upon  the  final  question 
whether  they  plant  the  grain  or  merely 
allow  it  to  sow  its  own  seed  itself  on  the 
protected  area 

One  thing  however  is  certain — that 
no  other  plant  is  permitted  to  sprout  on 
the  tabooed  patch;  the  ants  wage  war 
on  weeds  far  more  vigorously  and 
effectively  than  our  own  agriculturists. 

MY  BABY. 

For  thy  dear  sake,  my  little  one, 

I  stifle  many  a  bitter  sigh, 

For  thy  sweet  life  I  count  it  gain 
My  cherished  wishes  to  deny. 

Oh  sacred  trust,  my  baby  fair, 

How  can  I  count  thy  worth  to  me; 
Salvation  for  my  erring  soul 
In  thy  clear  eyes  I  daily  see. 

Dear  little  arms  that  cling  and  twine 
Around  thy  mother’s  lonely  heart; 

Dear  little  hands  laid  in  my  own, 

God  grant  that  we  may  never  part. 

Sweet  little  voice,  and  broken  words 
More  eloquent  than  songs  ®f  love, 

A  spell  is  in  thy  lowest  tones, 

That  lifts  me  into  realms  above. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  21,  the  remains  of  George  Ban¬ 
croft  are  buried  at  Worcester,  Mass.  More 
than  one  hundred  men  are  killed  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  firedamp  in  a  Russian  mine. 

January  22,  the  funeral  services  of  King 
Kalakaua  are  held  in  San  Francisco. 

January  23,  Prince  Baudouin,  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  Belgian  throne,  dies  unexpect¬ 
edly  in  Brussels. 

January  24,  forty  men  are  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  a  German  mine. 

January  25,  a  severe  storm  rages  on  the 
eastern  coast,  doing  great  damage  in  New 
York  city,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
places. 

January  27,  it  is  again  reported  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  intends  to  relinquish  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  party. 


January  28,  one  hundred  and  ten  bodies 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Mammoth  Mine 
of  Frick  &  Co.,  in  Pennsylvania;  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  seventeen  more  in  the  mine. 

January  29,  Hon.  William  Windom,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
dies  in  the  banquet  hall  at  Delmonico's,  where 
he  was  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation;  his  had  been  the 
first  toast  of  the  evening;  he  had  finished  his 
response  and  seated  himself,  when  he  swooned 
at  once,  and  died  almost  immediately;  every 
effort  to  restore  him  was  made,  but  in  vain; 
he  died  of  heart  disease;  the  great  assemblage 
at  once  dissolved;  Mr.  Windom  had  been  the 
only  speaker,  and  the  sentiment  to  which  he 
responded  was,  “Our  country’s  prosperity 
dependent  upon  its  instruments  of  commerce.  “ 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


More  than  one  hundred  lives  were  lost  by 
storm  and  flood  in  the  Island  of  Massowah. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is 
dead.  Twenty-five  persons  are  killed  by  an 
avalanche  in  Greece.  The  Scotch  railroad 
strike  has  collapsed. 

January  30,  Charles  Bradlaugh  is  deed. 

January  31,  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Oporto,  revolt  and 
proclaim  the  Portuguese  republic;  the  mutiny 
is  quelled  by  loyal  troops  after  a  sharp  fight. 
Meissonier,  the  famous  French  painter,  is 
dead.  The  Carolina  Islanders  have  attacked 
the  Spanish  garrison,  killing  ninety  soldiers 
and  civilians. 

February  i,  peace  is  established  at  Oporto, 
Portugal. 

February  2,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  Windom  occurs  in  Washington;  it  is 
attended  by  all  the  prominent  officials  in  the 
city  and  by  an  immense  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  There  is  rioting  in  Bar¬ 
celona.  King  Humbert  has  summoned  the 
Marquis  A.  di  Rudini  to  form  a  Cabinet.  A 
Chilian  Government  war-ship  defeats  one  of 
the  rebel  vessels. 

February  3,  the  funeral  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  is  held  at  London,  and  that  ot 
Meissonier  at  Paris.  Ten  thousand  shoe¬ 
makers  go  on  a  strike  at  Vienna. 

February  4,  the  San  Francisco  police  are 
destroying  the  joss  houses  of  the  highbinders 
in  that  city.  The  recent  revolt  in  Portugal  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Spanish  revolu¬ 
tionists. 

February  5,  a  crowd  in  Barcelona  that 
was  listening  to  a  republican  speaker  was 
charged  by  a  troop  of  mounted  gendarmes, 
who  shot  and  wounded  several  persons.  In 
the  Reichstag  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  defends 
the  African  policy  of  Germany.  Dr.  Koch 
has  reached  Constantinople. 

February  6,  the  Russian  anti-Semitic 
measures  have  been  suspended. 

February  7,  the  excitement  in  Barcelona 
over  the  recent  election  continues. 

February  8,  the  steamer  Simon  Dumois 
is  reported  to  have  gone  down  while  on  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Cuba.  The  steamer 
Chiswick  struck  a  bar  off  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  the  captain  and  ten  seamen  were  drowned . 

February  9,  a  cyclone  does  much  dam¬ 
age  at  Helena,  Montana. 

February  io,  James  Redpath,  the  famous 
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Irish  Nationalist,  journalist  and  lecturer,  is 
dead. 

February  ii,  Judge  Claggett  is  elected 
United  States  Senator  by  the  Idaho  legisla¬ 
ture;  he  will  contest  the  previous  election  of 
Dubois. 

February  13,  Admiral  David  D.  Porter 
dies  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  14,  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman  dies 
at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  aged  seventy- 
one. 

February  15,  the  people  of  Hawaii  first 
heard  of  the  death  of  their  King  when  the 
United  States  ship  Charleston,  with  his  re¬ 
mains  on  board,  steamed  into  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu  on  January  29th. 

February  17,  two  hundred  Chinese  perish 
by  the  burning  of  a  steamer  at  Wuhu  China. 

February  18,  the  overflowing  Ohio  River 
has  caused  a  suspension  of  work  in  all  mills 
and  factories  along  its  banks  and  a  thousand 
families  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Wheeling. 

February  19,  the  funeral  of  General  Sher¬ 
man  took  place  in  New  York  with  the  most 
imposing  display,  military  and  civic,  seen 
since  the  funeral  of  General  Grant.  The  Ohio 
River  is  falling  at  Pittsburgh  and  rising  at 
Cincinnati;  two  thousand  five  hundred  houses 
in  Wheeling  were  flooded. 

February  20,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assassinate  General  Roca,  formerly  Argen¬ 
tine  minister  of  the  interior. 

February  21.  the  Idaho  house  of represen¬ 
tatives  has  passed  the  Australian  ballot  bill. 
Nearly  one  thousand  men  of  Osman  Digna’s 
force  were  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  at  Toka;  the  Egyptian  loss  was  trifling. 
A  stage  of  seige  has  been  declared  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Many  people  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  recent  insurrection  have  been  arrested 
in  Oporto.  French  vessels  have  shelled  na¬ 
tive  villages  on  a  South  Sea  island. 

February  22,  the  ship  Elizabeth  is 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
harbor,  and  Captain  Colcord  and  seventeen 
sailors  are  lost.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
lives  were  lost  in  the  Spring  Hill  Mines  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Nov£  Scotia.  Osman  Digna  is 
fleeing  to  Kassala. 

February  23,  a  manifesto  urging  the  Ser- 
rians  to  revolt  is  issued  by  Prince  Kara- 
georgevitch,  pretender  to  the  throne. 

February  24,  a  body  of  Italian  friendlies 
killed  200  Soudanese  in  two  battles. 


SALMAGUNDI 


Even  at  $8,000  a  year  a  judge’s  life  is  full 
of  trials. 

If  hops  are  sedative,  why  don’t  frogs 
sleep  better? 

“Well,  that’s  the  first  break  I  ever  made,” 
remarked  the  bright  young  chick  as  the  shell 
parted. 

Women  may  be  the  ‘‘weaker  vessel,”  but  in 
shipping  objectionable  suitors  she  shows  that 
she  has  craft  enough 

There  is  no  solitude  so  miserable  as  that 
of  the  man  alone  in  a  noisy  city  unless  it  be 
that  of  a  man  alone  with  a  noisy  baby. 

‘‘On  what  grounds  did  Henshaw  get  his 
pension?  I  never  heard  that  he  did 
any  fighting  during  the  war.”  ‘‘He  didn’t; 
but  he  claims  his  sympathies  were  enlisted.” 

‘‘You  claim  that  you  were  insane  when  you 
proposed  to  her?”  ‘  Yes,  sir.”  ‘‘Can  you 
prove  it?”  ‘  Yes,  sir.”  ‘‘How?”  ‘‘By  pro¬ 
ducing  the  plaintiff  in  court  and  letting  the 
jury  look  at  her,” 

THE  WAY  OF  MEN. 

A  man  will  walk  a  dozen  blocks 
To  take  a  man  a  dun, 

Then  walk  sixteen  before  he  stops 
To  get  away  from  one 

Collector  for  the  heathen — “Is  Mr.  Jones 
at  home?”  Mrs.  Jones — ‘‘He  is  down  in  the 
cellar  trying  to  fix  the  furnace.  It  won’t 
draw.  Shall  I  call  him  up?”  Collector 
(hurritdly) — ‘‘O  no,  I'll  call  some  other  time.” 

Wickwire:  ‘‘I  tell  you,  Yabby,  my  boy, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  baby  to  brighten  up  a 
man’s  home.”  Yabsley:  “I  have  noticed 
that  the  gas  seems  to  be  at  full  height  in  your 
house  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  night  ” 

Max  Adlar  says:  ‘‘We  are  surprised  to 
read  in  an  exchange  that  the  ccrn  of  Mr. 
Redman,  of  Lycoming  county,  is  seven  feet 
high.’  We  pity  Redman  We  cannot  imagine 
how  he  gets  his  boot  on  over  such  a  corn  as 
that,  nor  can  we  understand  how  he  contrives 
to  walk,  even  when  barefooted.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  we  should  think,  that  Redman  himself 
is  more  than  six  feet  high  and,  if  that  is  the 
case,  that  solitary  corn  of  his  must  tower 
above  his  head  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
tie  an  umbrella  to,  or  he  might  carry  a  flower¬ 
pot  on  his  foot  and  have  a  honeysuckle  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  corn  and  blsssoming  under  his 
nose.” 


When  small  people  fall  in  love  they  in¬ 
crease  their  sighs 

‘‘I  think  I’ll  take  two  or  three  days  off,” 
remarked  the  month  of  February. 

Tin  Horn — ‘‘Hello,  Drum,  I  hear  that 
you’ve  been  beaten?”  Drum — ‘‘Oh,  you  be 
blowed !” 

It  1$  $aid  that  the  Spring  bonnet  thi|  year 
will  eclip|e  that  of  all  previou|  |ea|on|.  It 
generally  doe|  go  to  the  head. 

Watts — ‘‘The  law  in  this  State  gives  the 
widow  her  third,  doesn’t  it?”  Potts — ‘‘N<>t 
until  after  she  has  got  rid  of  the  second.” 

A  — ‘‘I  thought  you  said  you’d  mail  me  that 
five-dollar  bill  you  owe  me?”  B  —  “I  did 
mean  to,  but  when  I  went  to  the  post-office  I 
found  this  placard  on  the  walls:  Post  no 
bills.’  ” 

Little  Girl  (timidly)— ‘‘Please,  Mr. 
Storekeeper,  I  want  to  get  some  shoestrings.” 
Storekeeper — ‘  ‘  How  long  do  you  want  them?” 
Little  Girl — ‘‘I  want  them  to  keep,  sir,  if  you 
please.” 

Judge  (bald  headed) — ‘  If  half  what  the 
witnesses  testify  against  you  is  true,  your 
conscience  must  be  as  black  as  your  hair.” 
Prisoner — ‘‘If  a  man’s  conscience  is  regulated 
by  his  hair,  then  your  honor  hasn't  got  any 
conscience  at  all.” 

Waiter  (looking  in  on  a  noisy  card  party  in 
hotel  bed-room) — ‘‘I’ve  been  sent  to  ask  you 
to  make  less  noise,  gentlemen.  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  next  room  says  he  can’t  read.” 
Host  of  the  party—  Tell  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  Why,  I  could. read  when 
I  was  five  years  old.” 

Charles  Lamb,  the  essayist,  was  awakened 
early  one  Christmas  morning  by  a  noise  in 
the  kitchen,  and  on  going  down  to  that  apart¬ 
ment  found  a  burglar  doing  his  spoons  up  in 
a  bund’e  “Why  d  do  you  s-s  st-t  teal?”  he 
asked.  ‘Because  I  am  starving.”  returned 
the  housebreaker,  sullenly.  “Are  yvou 
really  ver-very  h  h  hung  gug-gery-hungry?” 
asked  Lamb.  ‘“Very,”  replied  the  burg¬ 
lar,  turning  awav.  ‘  Pup  pup-poor  fuf 
fuf fellow!”  said  the  essayist,  “h-here’s  a 
1-1-leg  of  L  L-Lamb  for  y-you.”  And  so  say  1 
ing,  with  a  dexterous  movement  of  his  right 
leg  he  ejected  the  marauder  into  the  street, 
and,  locking  the  door  securely,  went  back  to  j 
bed.  The  burglar  confessed  afterwards  j 
that  he  didn’t  seethe  joke  for  six  weeks, 
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indicated  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  paper,  to  be 
found  in  the  March 
issue  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  herewith  is 
presented  “a  speak¬ 
ing  likeness”  of 
Father  Lyon  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
80  years.  The  inner  workings  of  the 
soul  are  grandly  visible,  the  yet  mo¬ 
bile  features  appear  to  respond  to  the 
conclusions  of  his  maturer  thought, 
also  to  many  half-determined  sugges¬ 
tions  begotten  of  experience,  and  that 
enlarged  spirituality  which  refines  the 
devotee  and  is  premonitory  of  change, 
as  if  preparing  him  for  association 
‘‘with  the  Church  of  the  first-born  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect!” 

In  returning  to  the  mental  progress 
and  increasing  intellectual  aptitude 
of  our  subject,  with  increasing  years 
came  philosophy;  the  revelations  of 
phrenology  made  by  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  and  popularized  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Combe’s  “Constitution  of 
Man,”  created  more  than  a  ripple  on 
the  broad  sea  of  thought.  Most  young 
rnen  became  readers  and  some  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  popular  craze — if  such  it 
might  be  called — so  in  early  life  phren- 
ology  claimed  a  good  deal  of  attention 


from  Lyon.  But,  after  experience 
demonstrating  its  inability  to  account 
directly  for  all  the  phenomena  of  hu¬ 
manity  or  to  indicate  its  full  character, 
he  allied  with  it  the  study  of  physi¬ 
ognomy. 

As  a  private  “manipulator  of  heads” 
he  had  acquired  considerable  local 
fame,  but  this  broadening  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  gave  him  some  prominence  in  the 
lecture  field.  His  theory  was  adopted 
or  was  simultaneously  discovered  by 
the  greater  leaders  of  the  so-called 
science,  much  of  which  remains — al¬ 
though  ever  enlarging — to  the  present 
day. 

After  this  came  biology,  mesmerism, 
and  more  or  less  study  of  psychology, 
for  which  he  found  unexpected  aid  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
who  furnished  a  far-reaching  and  in¬ 
fluential  key.  Afterward  in  an  essay 
called  “The  Spirit  in  the  Whole 
Body,”  he  made  plain  how  science, 
when  supplemented  by  truth  and  the 
revelations  of  pure  religion,  harmon¬ 
izes  a  thousand  things  which  have 
been  points  of  controversy  in  the 
schools  for  ages  of  the  past. 

Poetry  is  not  much  of  an  element  of 
modern  life.  The  one  who  expresses 
himself  in  ever  such  striking  terms  or 
beauty  of  phrase  is  deemed  “a  little 
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looney”  should  he  rhyme;  neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  a  felicity  of  expression, 
there  is  beauty  in  rhythm  and  measure, 
there  is  grand  music  in  the  step  of 
thought  which  is  the  soul  of  freshness 
and  the  secret  of  stimulus  to  many  a 
laggard  soul.  So,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
truths  of  history  as  of  inspiration  have 
been  handed  down  by  bards,  and  all 
literature  at  its  fountain  head  centers 
on  the  poet  and  becomes  the  guarantee 
of  his  immortality;  not  that  all  verse  is 
poetry  or  that  prose  may  be  without 
that  pealing  ring  which  echoes  and 
re-echoes  in  the  gifted  soul! 

John  Lyon  had  this  creed;  he, 
years  agone,  wrote  as  follows: — 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Poetry,  when 
properly  directed,  inspires  in  the  breast  a  love 
of  country,  whether  native  or  adopted;  it 
stimulates  the  slave  with  a  love  of  freedom, 
and  freemen  with  heroic  valor.  It  clothes  the 
rusticity  of  life  with  robes  of  innocence,  makes 
social  conviviality  burst  its  sides  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  imprints  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
veneration  on  the  minds  of  the  religious.  In 
truth,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  literature  ever 
has  left,  or  will  leave  such  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  any  people,  of  the 
past,  present,  or  future,  as  that  of  Poetry! 

The  only  reason  we  can  advance  in  proof 
of  this,  is  that  all  men  and  women  are,  more 
or  less,  developed  with  the  same  physical  or¬ 
ganization,  including  similar  feelings,  senti¬ 
ments,  passions,  tastes,  and  desires;  so  that 
Poetry  instead  of  being  an  extraordinary  and 
rare  gift,  is  the  common  natural  endowment 
of  the  whole  human  family,  savage,  barbarous, 
or  civilized.  It  is  laid  in  the  constitution  of 
man  as  the  basis  of  all  that  is  great,  grand, 
or  beautiful  in  oratory,  eloquence  or  composi¬ 
tion.  Learning  may  refine  it,  but  can  never 
produce  it  as  an  art.  It  takes  the  precedence 
of  all  other  forms  of  language.  Nothing  can 
illustrate  this  idea  more  vividly  than  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Gathered  as 
they  are  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  that  too  without  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  they  are  nevertheless  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  The  songs  of  Zion 
have  been  sung  in  every  country  under 
heaven;  the  life  of  Joseph  and  his  martyrdom, 
the  coming  forth  of  the  priesthood,  the  building 
of  an  Holy  Temple,  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo, 


the  trials  of  the  first  Presidency,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  saints  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  all  these,  and  a  countless  number  of 
other  topics  embodied  in  “immortal  verse,” 
are  as  popular  and  as  inspiring  as  the  songs 
of  any  people  upon  the  earth.  They  may  be 
rude  when  compared  with  the  classical  re¬ 
finement  of  modern  nations;  still  in  this 
there  will  be  progress,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  Poets  among  the  Saints  will 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  those  of  any  other 
nation. 

To  conclude,  we  believe  poetry  to  be  the 
undisguised  language  of  truth,  whether  it  be 
expressed  in  the  highest  tones  of  imagination, 
eloquence,  of  the  secular  world  and  life,' 
or  whether  it  be  spoken  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah, 
Miriam,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  David,  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah;  whether  it  be  in  praise,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  panegyric,  satire,  reproof  or  devotion; 
nothing  is  so  simple  or  primitive  in  its  nature, 
so  beautiful  in  description,  or  so  sublime 
in  its  reach.  Music,  eloquence,  and  ora¬ 
tory  may  influence  the  passions, may  waft  the 
immortal  spirit  to  the  confines  of  heaven,  but 
Poetry  opens  the  everlasting  gates,  and  leads 
the  soul  far  up  the  golden  streets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

If  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful  and  glorious 
be  the  ornaments  of  celestial  life,  must  not  all 
those  btings  who  are  born,  and  who  live  for 
its  enjoyments,  be  developed  with  the  powers 
to  appreciate  these  features  of  vast  eternity? 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  soul  of 
poetry  is  found  in  the  “Mormon” 
Church?  that  it  has  had  its  Lyon, 
Snow,  Carmichael,  Taylor,  Mills, 
Woodmansee,  Whitney,  Penrose, 
Jaques,  Pratt,  Phelps,  Walker,  K’rk- 
wood,  Wells,  Townshend,  Crocheron, 
Spencer,  King,  and  the  gifted  sis¬ 
ters  who,  under  the  nom  de  plumes 
of  “Lulu”  and  “Ruby  Lamont,” 
have  become  endeared  to  the  readers 
of  a  later  time,  without  mentioning 
a  host  of  others  ?  both  sexes  vieing, 
as  it  were,  in  this  method  of  express¬ 
ing  their  feelings  and  their  faith!  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  these  bards  sang 
the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land, 
that  they  have  sung  in  all  the  rest¬ 
ing  places  of  the  Saints,  or  that  in 
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these  valleys  their  number  increases 
with  the  rolling  years,  with  the 
better  understanding  of  divine  thought 
and  eternal  principle?  and  will  it 
not  be  a  wonder  if  in  years  to 
come,  under  a  sweeter  or  mightier  in¬ 
flux  of  the  Spirit,  there  may  not  be 
rivals  in  our  Israel  of  those  master 
spirits  “whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
in  the  corridors  of  time?’’ 

The  best  productions  of  these  “Mor¬ 
mon”  singers  and  lyrists  may  appear 
crude  and  unfinished  to  those  who  are 
!  advanced;  they  may  not  have  all  the 
symmetry  or  polish  which  the  better 
taught  may  like  and  love,  nor  may 
I  they  have  that  iorce  of  inspiration,  that 
i  richness  and  mellowness  which  comes 
of  training  more  subtle  and  ethereal, 
but  all  have  given  as  they  had  utter¬ 
ance,  the  best  they  had ,  their  all,  like 
the  widow  with  her  mite,  still  they 
admit,  asothers  will,  that  better  things 
can  and  assuredly  will  be  done. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  Deborahs,  and 
Asaphs,  and  Davids,  and  Isaiahs,  to 
arise  again?  nay, to  be  out-distanced  in 
that  “dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
! times,”  which  shall  embrace  all  the 
glories,  powers,  endowments,  and  even 
more  than  the  necessarily  limited 
| thought  of  past  preparatory  times? 

It  only  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of 
the  appreciative  spirit,  a  shade  less  of 
personal  egotism,  and  a  fuller  faith 
that  in  “the  Church  of  the  redeemed” 
there  is  room  for  every  man,  for 
every  talent,  for  all  endeavor — for 
each  can  work  best  in  his  own 
appointed  way.  Into  the  common 
treasury,  for  a  common  cause,  who 
vould  not  pour  without  stint  the 
vealth  already  given  him  of  God?  and 
>0  without  jealousy  emulate  the  late 
President  John  Taylor,  who  thus  wrote 
)f  Lyon,  when  comparatively  un¬ 
known  : 


Thou  Lyon  of  the  East!  I’ve  heard  thy  roar; 
Thy  voice  hath  sounded  Britain’s  Isles  all  o’er; 
And  in  Columbia’s  land  a  Lyon’s  known, 

Not  by  another’s  works,  but  by  his  own 
And  wheresoe’er  the  British  Star  is  found, 

All  know  thee  by  thy  voice, thy  tone, thy  sound, 
Thy  bearing, gait, and  mien, bespeak  thy  birth, 
And  thy  alliance  prove  with  more  than  earth. 

Let  those  less  noble  rack  their  creaking  lyre, 
And  try  in  vain  to  light  the  Poet’s  fire; 

’Tis  thine  to  take  a  more  exalted  stand, 

And  touch  the  living  chords  with  master  hand. 
With  Pope,  or  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  with 
Snow, 

Thy  muse  once  roused.seraphic  numbers  flow; 
Then  let  the  press  but  herald  forth  thy  lays, 
And  thousand  tongues  shall  reverb’rate  thy 
praise. 

But  what  is  praise?  ’Tis  but  an  empty  toy, 
That  little  men  with  smaller  souls  enjoy: 

Be  thine  a  purer,  more  exalted  aim — 

To  light  a  world  with  Truth’s  celestial  flame, 
Warming  each  honest  heart  with  holy  fire, 
That  God,  and  Truth,  and  Heav’n  alone  in¬ 
spire, 

That  shall  for  ever  burn  while  earths  remain, 
And  in  eternal  worlds  burst  forth  again. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  fire  kindled 
by  the  muse  had  not  become  extin¬ 
guished  in  his  later  years,  may  be  re¬ 
produced  one  of  the  last  published 
efforts  of  our  friend.  In  it  he  alludes 
feelingly  to  the  effects  produced,  as  a 
rule,  upon  the  physical  and  mental 
man,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
veteran  Lyon  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
picture  he  so  graphically  drew.  Here 
is  the  poem : — 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

The  thoughts  of  infancy  and  childhood  seem 
Like  dreams  that  vanish  at  our  waking 
hours, 

While  boyhood’s  actions  is  a  fresher  theme, 
Ere  age  is  weak’ning  the  reflective  powers. 
Well  we  remember  most  we’ve  said  or  done, 
What  others  said  or  sung  in  sport  or  play, 
Of  thoughts  and  feelings  long  since  past  and 
gone, 

We  see  and  hear,  as  if  ’twere  yesterday. 
The  smile  parental  approbation  gave; 

The  pedant’s  birch  that  o’er  the  truant 
played; 
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The  shallow  brook — we,  wading,  stem’d  the 
wave, 

Or  played  at  hide-and-seek  in  bushy  glade. 

The  tempting  treasure  of  the  ripened  fruit; 
The  yellow  cream  the  cupboard  hid  from 
view; 

The  stolen  sugar  and  the  quick  pursuit, 

When  grandma  with  the  broomstick  did 
pursue. 

The  old  graveyard,  so  lonely  on  the  hill, 
We’ve  thoughtless  roamed,  and  on  the 
tombstones  read 

Of  severed  friendship,  graved  by  human  skill, 
That  would  have  raised  the  blushes  of  the 
dead; 

The  burning  fever,  stung  by  Cupid’s  dart, 
That  longed  for  something  death  had  name¬ 
less  made, 

Which  we  could  feel,  yet  dared  not  to  impart 
Of  what  we  felt  for  some  bewitching  maid. 

The  favors  granted  that  no  toil  had  won; 

The  praise  or  blame  we  earned  for  good  or 
bad; 

The  tricks  we  played;  the  races  we  had  run; 
The  proud  contentions  and  the  fights  we  had; 

The  giant  thoughts,  by  emulation  sown, 

How  great  we  would  be  if  with  learning 
fraught; 

Graved  golden  scenes  of  life,  with  riches 
strewn, 

Without  a  thorn  to  gall  youth’s  happy 
thought. 

Beyond  the  hoary  age  of  four-score  years 
The  best  of  life  is  tainted  with  disease — 

A  semi-lameness,  blindness,  half  closed  ears! 
But  youth’s  reflection  minds  all  things  with 
ease. 

Beyond  this  date  we  grow  a  child  again, 
Minus  of  all  the  pleasures  of  our  youth, 

With  here  and  there  a  little  touch  of  pain, 

And  wav’ ring  step  would  tumble  us  forsooth. 

“If  not  to  know  the  tales  of  ages  past,’’ 

’Tis  said  "we  will  continue  still  a  child;’’ 

Alas!  when  mem’ry  fades,  a  dark  cloud  cast 
O’er  manhood,  life  looks  mystified  and  riled. 

Search  where  we  may  to  find  some  truth 
revered, 

It  seems  a  phantom  fading  from  our  sight; 

Our  boyhood  life  starts  up,  loved,  loathed  or 
feared, 

Instead  of  what  we  looked  for  in  another 
light. 

All  these  remain  in  mem’ry ’s  passing  thought, 
And  moulds  reflection  of  our  by-past  years; 

The  time  and  place, like  spectres, all  unsought, 
Passing  before  us,  joyous  or  in  tears, 


Till  sight  and  mem’ry  dims  the  vital  spark, 
And  lame  and  weary  on  our  crutch  we  lean, 
Forgetting  all,  so  child-like,  in  the  dark. 

We  pass  in  dotage  from  this  mortal  scene. 

Still,  ’midst  the  changes  of  this  mortal  scene, 
One  hope  remains  unaltered  and  secure— 
That  nothing  yet  could  ever  come  between 
To  make  the  hope  of  after-life  obscure. 
While  faith  and  hope  grow  brighter  in  old  age. 
Though  all  the  framework  of  the  body’s 
riven; 

The  chinks  of  time  but  lighten  up  life’s  stage 
To  show  the  actor  on  his  way  to  heaven. 

At  his  death  he  left  behind  him 
Janet,  the  devoted  wife  of  his  early 
struggles,  poverty  and  efforts.  She 
is  now  feeble  and  may  be  expected  at 
an  early  day  to  rejoin  the  husband  of 
her  choice.  As  became  a  man  tenaci¬ 
ous  (as  a  Scotchman  is)  of  consistency 
between  faith  and  practice,  the  order 
of  plural  marriage  entered  into  the 
duty  of  his  life,  and  in  1856  he  married 
Caroline  Holland,  who,  with  her  family 
of  seven,  still  remains,  as  does  also 
five  children  of  his  first,  most  of  whom 
are  worthy  representatives  and  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  departed,  while  others  of 
these  exhibit  more  decid  dly  the  men 
tal  predilections  of  their  sire,  notably 
the  one  at  whose  suggestion  these 
articles  are  published.  This  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  appreciative  remembrance 
and  honor,  he  esteeming  it  as  much  a 
matter  of  justice  as  it  is  a  “labor  of 
love!” 

The  “Harp  of  Zion”  had  “a  Sab¬ 
bath  tone;”  the  mental  fingers  which 
developed  its  music  here  on  earth 
now  wakes  to  richer  harmonies  and 
more  transcendant  chords  amid  the 
paradise  of  God;  for  the  best  strains 
of  earth  are  but  an  echo  of  memory, 
a  reflex  on  the  plains  of  time,  of  that 
celestial  poetry  of  motion,  life,  wisdom 
and  expression,  which  prevails  among 
the  cultured  of  the  other  side.  Bro¬ 
ther,  father,  sainted  Lyon,  like  other 
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poets,  was  hut  a  trifle  more  sensitive  to 
heavenly  music — to  celestial  measure — 
than  were  some  of  his  compeers;  so 
his  name  is  counted  among  the  bards 
and  prophets,  for  to  this  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed;  and  whenever  or  wherever 
his  songs  are  sung,  there  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Israel  to  the  mission  given 
him  of  God. 

Here  with  loving  and  appreciative 
words  is  left  the  pioneer  of  the  British 
section  of  the  Church  in  the  quiet 
walks  of  sacred  poesy.  His  thoughts 
have  stirred  uncounted  hearts;  the 
melody  of  his  words  have  given  in¬ 
spiration  in  many  homes  and  to  many 
a  congregation ;  the  record  of  his  de¬ 
voted  life  is  shown  in  psalm  and  song, 


the  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity  for 
wife  and  family  in  enduring  verse.  The 
Saint,  the  Elder,  the  man  of  God,  the 
veteran  worker,  paused  on  the  outer 
verge  of  life ;  in  his  eighty  sixth  year  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Salt  Lake  City 
November,  1889.  Doubtless  he  had 
his  welcome  on  the  other  shore,  where 
his  works  not  only  followed  but  pre¬ 
ceded  him;  his  reputation  was  that 
of  an  honest,  devoted,  incorruptible 
man;  “the  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed,’  and  there  is  the  assurance  of 
high  authority,  that  “they  who  are 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever!” 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 


WASHINGTON'S  /NAUGHT AT/ON 


One  pleasant  Thursday  afternoon 
in  April,  1789,  a  large  concourse  of 
people  were  assembled  at  the  Battery 
and  neighboring  wharves  in  New 
York  City,  and  were  gazing  with 
strained  eyes  down  the  bay.  Tokens 
of  a  holiday  appeared  on  every  hand. 
Prominent  among  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  was  the  ship  North  Carolina 
and  the  Galveston ,  a  Spanish  packet. 
These  vessels  lay  at  anchor,  with  their 
colors  dancing  in  the  breeze.  From 
the  fort,  from  old  Federal  Hall  (where 
the  United  States  custom  house  now 
stands),  and  from  various  state  and 
municipal  buildings  the  American  flag 
was  displayed.  Streamers,  mottoes 
and  various  patriotic  emblems  were 
displayed  from  stores  and  dwelling- 
houses  along  the  line  of  Wall  and 
Queen  streets.  At  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street  the  crowd  was  greatest.  Hu¬ 
manity  surged  here,  and  feminine  faces 


graced  nearly  every  window,  all  shar¬ 
ing  the  general  expression  of  happy 
expectation.  At  the  landing  place  ol 
Murray’s  wharf  the  stairs  had  been 
carpeted,  and  the  rails  were  hung 
with  crimson. 

Militia  companies,  dragoons,  and 
grenadiers,  in  bright  uniform,  with 
their  bands  of  music,  rested  in  easy 
negligence  along  the  sidewalks,  chat¬ 
ting  with  the  multitude  and  waiting 
the  order  of  attention.  Shining  car¬ 
riages  were  drawn  up  next  the  wharf. 
Mounted  aids  clattered  back  and  forth, 
bearing  messages. 

Presently  a  puff  of  smoke  came  from 
the  Galveston ,  followed  by  a  loud  re¬ 
port.  At  the  same  instant,  with  her 
yards  all  manned,  she  ran  up  and  dis¬ 
played  the  colors  of  all  nations. 
Thirteen  guns  mouthed  a  response 
from  the  Battery.  And  now  could  be 
seen  rounding  the  Spanish  packet 
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seven  barges,  manned  by  crews 
dressed  in  white,  the  handsomest  of 
them  pulled  by  twelve  master  pilots,  a 
thirteenth  serving  as  coxswain.  Upon 
this  barge,  expressly  built  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  all  eyes  turned,  seeking  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  stateliest  figure  among  a 
distinguished  group  in  the  stern-sheets. 
A  prolonged  shout  went  up  as  the 
water  party  made  their  way  to  Mur¬ 
ray’s  wharf.  Oars  were  tossed  and  let 
fall,  the  chief  barge  was  made  Gst  at 
the  slip,  and  up  the  carpeted  staircase, 
with  his  escort,  mounted  a  tall,  elderly 
man,  of  military  bearing,  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit,  with  blue  coat  and  buff 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  looking 
healthy,  but  travel-worn. 

Amid  the  plaudits  of  the  dense 
throng,  now  fully  excited,  Governor 
Clinton,  with  his  suite  and  the  civic 
officers,  welcomed  him  at  the  landing- 
place.  The  artillery  fired  another 
salute.  The  bells  broke  out  madly. 
Washington  (for  it  was  he  who  arrived 
after  this  fashion)  entered  a  state  car¬ 
riage,  followed  by  the  governor. 
Chancellor  Livingston,  the  adjutant- 
general  and  city  recorder,  Jay,  Knox, 
Osgood,  and  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  now  disembarked, 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  which  had 
been  rowed  over  from  Elizabethtown 
Point,  took  seats  in  other  carriages 
provided  them;  likewise  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors.  A  body¬ 
guard  of  grenadiers  attended  the 
President-elect  The  military  now 
shouldered  arms  and  took  up  the  line 
of  march.  Citizens,  arm-in-arm, 
brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  wended  its  way  up 
Wall  and  through  Queen  streets,  to 
the  house  which  the  honored  guest  was 
to  occupy. 

Thus  propitiously  did  George  Wash¬ 
ington  enter  New  York,  our  temporary 


capital,  as  the  first  President-elect  of 
the  United  States.  Receiving  after 
the  electoral  count  his  official  notifica¬ 
tion  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  and 
trusty  Charles  Thomson,  long  secret¬ 
ary  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
had  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  a 
week  before  to  enter  upon  his  new 
official  trust.  All  the  way  hither  he 
had  been  publicly  honored,  though 
setting  out  as  a  plain  citizen,  in  his 
private  carriage.  Through  Philadel¬ 
phia,  under  an  escort  of  city  troops, 
he  rode  upon  a  prancing  white  horse, 
a  civic  crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head. 
A  surprise,  arranged  for  him  at  Tren¬ 
ton  by  its  fair  townspeople,  touched 
him  the  most  deeply  of  all  tributes. 
Here,  at  the  bridge  spanning  the  As- 
sunpink  River,  which,  twelve  years 
before,  he  had  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  those  midnight  marches  which 
turned  America’s  fortunes  and  his 
own,  he  found  an  arch,  supported  on 
thirteen  pillars  and  twined  with  flowers, 
laurel,  and  evergreen.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  “The  Delender  of  the 
Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Daughters.”  As  he  passed  beneath  it 
young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  sang  an 
ode  of  welcome  and  strewed  flowers 
before  him. 

Washington  now  remained  a  week 
in  New  York  before  the  arrangements 
for  his  inauguration  were  concluded, 
meantime  receiving  the  hospitalities  of 
the  city  and  its  chief  inhabitants. 
The  last  day  of  the  -month  was  fixed 
by  Congress  for  the  public  ceremonies 
of  the  first  Presidential  induction. 
Though  the  day  opened  with  clouds, 
the  sun  broke  out  resplendent  before 
noon.  Early  in  the  morning  crowds 
of  people  might  be  seen  pouring  into 
town  over  King’s  bridge,  some  on 
foot,  others  in  carriages;  many,  be¬ 
sides,  having  already  arrived  from 
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neighboring  States  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
monies.  During  the  forenoon  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches. 

At  twelve  o’clock  Washington  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  a  military  escort,  from 
his  house  to  Federal  Hall,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  was  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Broad  streets.  Both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  already  assembled  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  Vice-President 
Adams,  who  had  entered  upon  his 
official  duties  shortly  before  Washing¬ 
ton’s  arrival  in  the  city,  now  received 
the  President-elect  and  conducted  him 
to  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 
After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  when 
all  was  ready,  the  assembled  body  and 
their  invited  guests  went  out  upon  the 
Senate  balcony,  the  appointed  place 
for  the  inaugural  ceremony.  This 
balcony,  which,  fronted  on  Broad 
Street,  was  most  appropriate,  facing, 
as  it  did,  a  large,  open  space,  and  be¬ 
ing  long  and  ample,  with  Tuscan  pil¬ 
lars  at  intervals,  and  cornices  decked 
to  symbolize  the  thirteen  States. 

The  scene  was  impressive.  Below 
appeared  a  swaying  crowd,  whose  up¬ 
turned,  eager  faces  were  packed  in 
solid  mass.  Not  a  window  or  roof  in 
the  neighborhood  was  unoccupied. 
A  loud  shout  went  up  as  Washington 
came  to  the  front  of  the  balcony; 
cocked  hats  waved  in  the  air,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  fluttered.  Placing  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  Washington  bowed 
again  and  again,  and  then  took  his 
seat  in  an  arm-chair,  between  two  of 
the  pillars  near  a  small  table.  His 
suit  was  a  dark  brown,  of  American 
manufacture;  at  his  side  he  wore  a 
dress  sword;  white  silk  stockings  and 
shoes  decorated  with  plain  silver 
buckles  completed  his  attire.  His 
hair,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  was 
powdered  and  gathered  in  a  bag  be¬ 
hind,  and  his  head  uncovered. 


Though  erect  still  in  figure,  with  a 
face  which  flushed  when  he  spoke, 
and  of  that  indescribable  bearing, 
kingly  yet  unkingly,  which  inspired 
the  deepest  veneration  while  repelling 
all  familiarity,  Washington  showed 
some  signs  of  approaching  age.  A 
new  set  of  false  teeth,  rudely  made, 
gave  the  lower  part  of  his  face  an  un¬ 
usual  aspeci.  To  those  who  had  long 
known  him  he  seemed  softening  from 
the  warrior  into  the  sage.  On  one 
side  of  him  stood  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston,  his  stately  figure  arrayed  in  full 
black;  on  the  other  side  the  square-set 
Adams,  dressed  more  showily  than 
Washington,  but  likewise  in  clothes 
of  American  fabric.  Distinguished 
men  in  and  out  of  Congress — among 
the  latter  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Steu¬ 
ben — surrounded  this  conspicuous 
group.  The  chancellor  came  forward 
and  gestured  to  the  crowd.  All  was 
silent.  Washington  arose  once  more, 
and  while  Otis,  the  newly  chosen  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate,  held  an  open  Bible 
upon  a  rich  crimson  cushion,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston  administered  the 
oath  of  office.  The  words  were  so¬ 
lemnly  repeated  by  Washington,  who 
said,  audibly,  “I  swear,”  and  then, 
with  closed  eyes  and  in  a  whispering 
voice,  ‘‘so  help  me,  God!”  kissing 
the  book  as  he  concluded.  Chancellor 
Livingston  now  turned  again  to  the 
crowd,  and,  waving  his  hand,  ex¬ 
claimed  loudly,  “Long  live  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States!”  Upon  this  signal  a  long, 
loud  huzza  rent  the  air,  and  cheer 
followed  cheer.  It  seemed  the  welling 
up  from  thousands  of  hearts  whose 
emotions  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
A  flag  was  run  up  on  a  staff  over  the 
building,  and  the  artillery  guns  at  the 
Battery  thundered  the  earliest  of  Presi¬ 
dential  salutes. 
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Once  more  returning  to  the  Senate- 
chamber,  the  balcony  audience  took 
their  seats  and  listened  to  the  inaug¬ 
ural  address,  which  Washington  read 
to  the  assembled  Congress  from  his 
manuscript.  “It  was  a  very  touching 
scene,”  writes  a  member  of  the  House, 
“and  quite  of  the  solemn  kind.  His 
aspect,  grave  almost  to  sadness;  his 
modesty,  actually  shaking;  his  voice 
deep,  a  little  tremulous,  and  so  low  as 
to  call  for  close  attention;  added  to 
the  series  of  objects  presented  to  the 
mind  and  overwhelming  it,  produced 
emotions  of  the  most  affecting  kind 
upon  the  members.” 

This  address  opened  by  an  allusion 
1  (sincere,  doubtless,  as  Washington’s 
private  letters  show)  to  the  anxiety 
and  difference  he  had  felt  and  the  con¬ 
flict  of  his  own  emotions  between  a 
desire  of  retirement  in  his  declining 
years  on  the  one  hand  and  his  dis¬ 
position,  on  the  other,  to  heed  the 
summons  of  Congress  and  the  country. 
All  he  dared  aver  was  his  faithful 
;  study  to  collect  his  duty  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  might  affect  it;  and  all  he  dared 
hope  was  that,  if grateful  remembrance 
I  of  the  past  or  an  affectionate  sensibility 
'  of  this  transcendent  proof  of  the  con- 
’  fidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  led 
him  into  error  in  accepting  the  trust, 
his  country  would  not  judge  him  un¬ 
kindly.  With  this  modest  preface  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  receive,  as  he 
iad  done  while  at  the  head  of  the 
irmy,  a  compensation  which  should 
nerely  defray  his  official  expenses. 

The  leading  theme  of  his  discourse 
•  )eing  personal,  Washington  touched 
^ut  lightly  upon  measures  of  practical 
idministration,  deferring  in  this  re¬ 
ject  the  wisdom  of  Congress, 
“lut  he  threw  out  suggestions  highly 
avorable  to  amending  the  Constitution 


in  response  to  the  general  wish,  and 
otherwise  pursuing  such  a  course  of 
popular  conciliation  as  might  knit  the 
people  of  all  the  States  into  a  har 
monious  union.  For  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  government  he  invoked 
once  and  again  the  favor  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Being,  whose  wisdom  had  thus 
far  directed  us. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  address 
the  grave  assemblage  proceeded  on 
foot  to  St.  Paul’s  chapel,  on  Broadway, 
where  Bishop  Provoost,  who  had  been 
elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Con¬ 
gress,  offered  prayers;  after  which 
Washington’s  escort  reconducted  him 
to  his  house.  This  ended  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  our  first  inauguration;  an 
inauguration  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  later  ones  in  respect  of  place,  the 
date  in  the  calendar  year,  the  decid¬ 
edly  religious  tone  given  to  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  a  minor  feature  or  two  which 
reminded  some  of  a  foreign  coronation. 
Considering  the  man  and  the  occasion, 
there  was  nothing  out  of  tune  with  the 
popular  expression.  There  were  fire¬ 
works  and  illuminations  in  the  evening. 
Multitudes  sauntered  down  Broadway 
towards  Bowling  Green,  to  see  the 
transparencies;  one  displayed  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Fortitude,  with  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  as  Justice  and 
Wisdom,  on  either  side;  another,  in 
front  of  the  theatre  in  John  Street,  re¬ 
presented  Fame  descending  from 
heaven  and  crowning  her  favorite  son. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  let  the  in¬ 
augural  exercises  expire  that  night  with 
the  flame  of  the  last  rocket,  but  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  permit.  Adopting  a 
parliamentary  custom  still  honored  in 
several  of  the  States,  each  house  of 
Congress  now  proceeded  to  frame  a 
formal  reply  to  the  inaugural  address, 
and  when  it  was  ready  the  President 
was  waited  upon  by  the  two  bodies 
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in  turn,  the  Speaker  presenting  the 
address  of  the  House  and  the  Vice- 
President  that  ol  the  Senate.  This 
called  for  two  rejoinders  from  the 
President.  The  House  ceremonial 
took  place  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
Representatives’  chamber;  but  the 
Senate  insisted  upon  marching  in  a 
body  to  the  President’s  house,  setting 
an  example  which  the  House  followed 
the  next  winter,  after  the  opening 
message  had  been  delivered.  And 
thus  was  instituted  the  practice,  regu¬ 
larly  kept  up  in  the  two  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  until  Jefferson’s  administration, 
of  spending  the  early  days  every 
session  in  deliberating  upon  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  a  composition  to  be  borne 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  and  presented  in  form  to  a  Chief 
Magistrate  who,  perchance,  had  first 
read  it  in  the  newspaper,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  could  have  little  response  to 
make.  To  Madison,  if  not  to  other 
members  with  a  turn  for  composition, 
it  sometimes  fell  to  help  frame  both 
message  and  response;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  has  lost  nothing  in  dignity  by 
abandoning  in  later  years  this  small 
culling  among  felicitous  phrases  to 
make  up  a  Congressional  nosegay  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  maximum  of  praise 
with  the  minimum  of  promise. 


“ BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL .” 


“The  wind  is  raisin’  hard  and  fast, 
Just  hear  the  sleet  come  down, 
We’re  goin’  to  have  an  awful  night,” 
Said  good  old  Farmer  Brown. 
“Throw  on  another  backlog,  Sam, 
We’ll  have  a  roarin'  fire. 

Come,  get  your  knittin’,  mother, 

And  draw  your  chair  up  nigher. 

On  such  a  winter’s  night  as  this 
How  comfortable  to  know 
We  have  a  roof  to  shelter  us 
From  all  the  frost  and  snow. 

We  do  not  half  appreciate 
These  blessings  from  the  Lord. 

To  think  that,  while  He  shelters  us, 
Some  human  souls  abroad 
Without  a  home,  or  friends,  or  food, 
Or  place  to  lay  their  head. 

I’m  thankful  none  of  mine  are  out. 
Come  boys,  ’tis  time  for  bed.” 

The  boys  each  got  his  candle  out, 

The  old  brass  clock  struck  nine. 
Just  then  a  scratch  came  at  the  door, 

A  low  and  piteous  whine 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Farmer  Brown, 

Who  opened  wide  the  door 
And  saw  a  half-starved,  homeless  dog; 
A  shivering  dog— no  more. 


“Git  out,”  the  good  man  roared  in  rage, 
“You  need  n’t  hang  ’round  here, 

We  hain’t  got  any  use  for  dogs 
At  this  time  of  the  year, 

And  if  we  had,  I  do  not  think 
’T  would  be  the  wisest  plan 
To  take  a  starving  cur.  Why,  he’d 
Eat  more’n  the  hired  man. 

Beside,  I  know  he  ain’t  a  dog 
That  anybody’d  want. 

I  never  seed  a  useful  dog 
That  looked  so  thin  and  gaunt 
And  people  don’t  turn  out  good  dogs 
That’s  worth  their  weight  in  salt, 

And  if  he  starve  or  freeze  to  death 
I’m  sure  ’tis  his  own  fault. 

I  shan’t  take  him  in,  that’s  flat 
And  plain,”  quoth  Farmer  Brown. 
“He’d  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home, 
And  have  us  on  the  town. 

Come,  boys,  to  bed,  ’tis  half-past  nine. 

Move  on,  don’t  stand  like  logs, 

The  poor  need  all  we  have  to  spare, 

Pve  none  to  waste  on  dogs.” 

"Father,”  spoke  Jim,  the  youngest  son, 
His  mother’s  pride  and  joy, 

“Don’t  you  think  a  dog  can  feel, 

The  same’s  a  man  or  boy? 
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Don’t  you  think  he’s  just  as  cold 
As  you  or  I  could  be? 

And  hungry,  too.  Just  think,  dear  pa, 
How  awful  it  must  be. 

You  would  not  turn  a  fellow-man 
Away  a  night  like  this, 

Why  turn  away  a  helpless  dog?” 

He  pleaded  with  a  kiss. 

“The  God  who  made  and  blest  us, 
You’ve  been  telling  of  to-night, 

He  also  made  the  dog  that  comes 
In  such  a  sorry  plight. 

The  dog  can  suffer  just  the  same, 

Of  hunger  and  pain,  I  know, 

Though  he  is  dumb  whatever  comes, 
And  cannot  tell  his  woe. 

And  as  God  blesses  us,  and  gives 
Abundance  to  our  store, 


Don’t  let  us  leave  the  ‘least  of  His’ 

To  perish  at  our  door.” 

‘‘Well,  well,”  the  farmer  gruffly  said, 
“Do  as  you  think  is  right. 

Call  in  the  dog;  give  him  a  bone; 

He  can  sleep  on  the  rug  to-night. 

Now,  go  to  bed,  ’tis  ten  o’clock, 

We’re  sitting  up  all  night,” 

The  friendless  dog  had  found  a  home. 

They  kept  .him  till  he  died. 

He  always  clung  to  little  Jim, 

IVas  ever  by  his  side . 

He  seemed  to  know  the  boy  had  been 
His  friend  in  time  of  need , 

And  strove  to  show  Ins  gratitude 
In  every  look  and  deed. 

Cora  M.  W.  Greknleaf. 
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WHAT  DOES  EVOLUTION  MEAN? 


i. 

It  is  probable  that  evolution  is 
more  widely  discussed,  and  its  real 
meaning  less  understood,  than  any 
other  question  that  is  now  before  the 
world.  Like  the  merits  of  Dr.  Koch’s 
lymph,  the  probability  of  a  European 
war,  or  bi-metallism,  it  is  a  favorite 
subject  of  speculation  among  club 
room  philosophers  and  drawing  room 
scientists,  all  of  whom  feel  perfectly 
competent  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  views  thus  expressed  are  about 
as  valuable  as  are  the  views  one  has  of 
a  race  horse  which  he  has  never  seen, 
or  the  rank  of  an  author  whose  books 
he  has  never  read. 

In  the  minds  of  some  who  consider 
themselves  unusually  well  informed  a 
nebulous  idea  prevails  that  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  evolution  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  was  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  the  minds 
of  such  thinkers,  evolutionism  in  its 


broadest  sense  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  that  nature  as  a  whole,  like 
Topsy,  never  was  made,  but  “just 
growed,”  and  while  there  is  much 
they  are  not  sure  of  they  are  sure  that 
all  evolutionists  believe  we  have  des¬ 
cended  from  men  supplied  with  tails, 
whose  immediate  ancestors  were  the 
common  gorillas  or  chaimpanzees  or 
“some  other  kind  of  monkeys.”  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  that  the  above  views 
form  a  very  grotesque  parody  on  the 
real  views  of  the  modern  evolutionists. 
Mr.  Darwin  did  not  originate  the  idea 
of  evolution  any  more  than  Benjamin 
Franklin  originated  the  idea  ofa  print¬ 
ing  press,  or  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
the  idea  of  spinning  cotton. 

Prof.  LeConte  says;  “Evolution con¬ 
stitutes  one  half  of  all  science.”  He 
might  go  even  further  than  that,  and 
say  that  evolution  is  absolutely  the 
foundation  of  all  modern  science  and 
that  if  this  foundation  is  false  the  whole 
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structure  of  science  must  be  rebuilt. 
In  the  popular  mind  evolution  refers 
only  to  the  origin  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  and  principally  to  man  himself, 
but  to  the  scientist,  evolution  prevades 
every  department  of  nature.  It  seeks 
to  explain  not  only  the  origin  of 
species,  but  the  origin  ofthe  individual. 
It  seeks  to  explain  not  only  the 
growth  of  organic  nature  but  equally 
of  inorganic  nature.  In  short,  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  seeks  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  present  condition  of  nature  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  pro¬ 


gressive  change ,  accordmg  to  certain 
fixed  laws  operating  by  means  of  resi¬ 
dent  forces. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  briefly 
discuss  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  is  accepted  by 
astronomers,  geologists,  physiologists 
and  biologists.  Emmanuel  Kant,  who 
died  in  1804,  was  the  ^rst  to  place  the 
idea  of  evolution  in  astronomy  on  a 
truly  scientific  basis.  His  views  were 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems  and  on  Newton’s  doctrine  of 


the  universal  gravitation  of  all  matter. 
Briefly  stated  his  views  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  were  that 
the  space  now  occupied  by  our 
system  was  once  filled  by  matter  so  in- 
tensly  heated  that  it  was  in  a  gaseous 
or  nebulous  condition.  This  nebulous 
mass  not  only  filled  the  space  now 
occupied  by  our  solar  system  but  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
into  outer  space.  The  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  the  several  forms  of 
molecular  attraction  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  composing  this  mass  of  matter, 


though  existing,  would  be  neutralized 
or  counteracted  in  the  main  by  the 
active  repulsion  caused  by  the  intense 
heat.  The  heat  would  gradually  radi¬ 
ate  into  the  space  beyond,  and  the 
nebulous  mass  would  begin  to  contract 
upon  its  center,  under  the  joint  influ¬ 
ence  of  molecular  and  molar  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  result  of  the  contraction 
thus  started  would  be  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  rotate.  The  motion 
thus  produced  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  more  heat  and  the  loss  of  heat  would 
be  attended  by  more  contraction  and 
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more  rapid  rotation.  At  length  a 
point  would  be  reached  where  the 
centrifugal  force  would  overbalance 
the  force  of  gravitation  and  a  zone  or 
ring  of  matter  would  be  left  behind. 
A  still  further  contraction, accompained 
by  increased  speed  of  rotation,  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  another  ring 
or  zone;  and  by  a  continuation  of  the 
same  process  one  zone  after  another 
would  be  formed  until  the  glowing 
central  sun  would  remain,  about  which 
all  of  these  zones  would  revolve.  As 
each  zone  was  left  behind  by  the  con¬ 
tracting  center  it  would  continue  its 
revolution  about  the  central  mass. 

The  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles 
composing  the  ring  would  cause  them 
to  unite  ultimately  in  a  spherical 
gaseous  body,  rotating  upon  its  axis 
and,  by  the  same  process  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  throwing  off,  in  its  turn,  zones 
which  would  condense  into  satellites, 
revolving  about  it,  as  it  revolves  about 
the  sun . 

Such  an  hypothesis,  without  some 
proof,  must  have  little  weight  with 
thinking  people.  Obviously  it  is  be¬ 
yond  our  power  as  individuals,  or  even 
as  a  race,  to  watch  the  grand  process 
of  evolution  that  results  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  solar  system,  but  as  some 
thinker  has  observed,  “it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  the  slow  growth  of  an 
oak  from  the  acorn  to  the  giant  of  the 
forest  in  order  to  understand  the  evo¬ 
lution  ofan  oak  tree.  A  visit  to  an  oak 
thicket  supplies  us  with  trees  in  every 
stage  of  growth  and  thus,  at  one 
glance,  we  see  every  step  of  progress 
that,  in  the  individual,  requires  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  for  its  completion.” 

Nebulae  ofter  the  same  opportunity 
for  observing  the  growth  of  solar 
systems  to  the  astronomer,  that  the 
oak  forest  offers  to  the  botanist  for 
observing  the  growth  of  an  oak  tree. 


The  telescope  reveals  to  the  eyes  of 
the  astronomer  nebulae  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  from  the  irregular  cloud¬ 
like  masses  to  which  the  name  was 
first  applied,  to  stars,  around  which  a 
nebulous  haze  can  be  faintly  discer¬ 
ned  with  the  best  telescopes.  Some 
of  these  intermediate  stages  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  names,  as  “Spiral 
Nebulae,”  “Ring  Nebulae,”  “Planet¬ 
ary  Nebulae,”  and  “nebulae  surround¬ 
ing  stars,”  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  one  form  passes  into  another  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps.  While  the 
study  of  nebulae  thus  throws  some 


Spiral  Nebulae. 


light  on  the  origin  of  the  stars  and 
our  sun,  it  gives  us  very  little  direct  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  origin  of 
planets  and  satellites.  Fortunately 
our  own  solar  system  gives  us  exam¬ 
ples  of  both  planetary  rings  and 
satellite  rings  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  only  need  telescopes  of  greater 
power  to  enable  us  to  see  systems  far 
greater  than  ours  in  the  process  of 
creation  or  of  evolution;  for  evolution, 
in  all  cases,  merely  seeks  to  explain 
how ,  not  why ,  the  creative  processes 
proceed.  Between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter  are  more  than  two  hun- 
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dred  small  bodies  known  as  the  Minor 
Planets.  These  are  probably  examples 
of  a  ring  which  condensed  into  many 
planets  instead  of  one,  none  being 
large  enough  to  absorb  all  of  the 
others. 

Leverrier  has  suggested  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  similiar  ring  between  the 
orbit  of  Mercury  and  the  sun,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  ring  exists. 

The  rings  of  Saturn  are  examples  of 
rings  thrown  off  by  planets  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  a  continued 
process  of  evolution  will  change  these 
rings  into  the  form  of  ordinary  satellites. 
In  passing  on  to  the  next  branch  of  my 
subject  I  will  say  that  while  there  are 
many  astromonical  problems  that  yet 
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await  solution,  all  of  those  that  have 
been  solved  tend  to  confirm  astrono¬ 
mers  in  the  belief  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  at  any  rate,  have  been  created 
by  a  series  of  progressive  changes, 
acting  under  certain  fixed  laws ,  by 
means  of  resident  forces.  That  the 
earth  has  come  to  its  present  condition 
by  a  series  of  gradual  changes  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  candid  people  who  have 
given  the  subject  enough  attention  to 
entitle  them  to  an  opinion. 

The  soil  tells  us  of  the  slow  disin¬ 
tegration  of  rocks.  Rocks,  almost 
without  exception,  are  composed  ofin- 
soluble  materials  cemented  together  by 
materials  that  are  more  or  less  soluble 
even  in  atmospheric  water.  As  the 


soluble  parts  are  slowly  dissolved  out 
the  rocks  crumble  into  dust,  and  this 
dust,  saturated  with  water  holding  in 
solution  the  soluble  parts,  forms  a 
soil  that  is  ready  to  support  such  vege¬ 
table  forms  as  may  chance  to  have 
their  seeds  committed  to  its  care. 
The  various  changes  wrought  by  water 
convince  us  that  the  earth  has  under¬ 
gone  and  is  still  undergoing  a  trans¬ 
formation.  We  learn  of  the  great 
transforming  power  of  water,  not  so 
much  when  we  stand  by  some  mighty 
canon,  even  though  it  be,  like  the 
canons  of  the  Colorado  and  Arkansas, 
thousands  of  feet  deep,  as  when  we 
view  the  great  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the 
Ganges  or  the  Mississippi.  Here  we 
see  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land 
that  owes  its  origin  to  the  river  which 
has  transported  its  soil  from  the  high¬ 
lands  and  cast  it  into  the  sea  But 
the  mountains  even  more  forcibly  re¬ 
mind  us  of  evolution  and  change 
Every  mountain  range  marks  the  site 
of  what  was  once  the  margin  of  a  sea. 
Into  this  sea,  for  long  ages,  the 
rivers  brought  their  tribute  of  sediment 
until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  upheaved  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
though  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  action  of  rivers,  in  the  course 
of  ages  produce  results  that  are  truly 
stupendous.  It  appears  that  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  once  extended  along  the 
western  coast  of  Norway.  Its  site  at 
present  is  only  marked  by  some  rocky 
islands  standing  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore.  The  waves  of 
the  sea  have  not  only  eaten  away  the 
whole  western  slope  of  the  mountains 
but  they  have  actually  broken  through 
the  main  axis  of  the  chain,  leaving 
these  rocky  islands  as  monuments  to 
mark  its  former  position.  Were  these 
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examples  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  earth  is  and  has  been  undergoing; 
a  process  of  change  or  of  evolution, 
the  action  of  coral  polyps,  the  contin¬ 
ual  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks  and 
the  many  changes  brought  about  by 
volcanic  action  might  be  adduced,  but 
I  believe  enough  has  been  given  to 
illustrate  what  geologists  mean  by 
evolution. 

I  now  turn  to  what,  in  deference  to 
the  popular  view,  I  wili  call  the  subject 
of  evolution  proper,  that  is,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species.  Prof.  Le  Conte  aptly  says 
that  “The  development  of  an  egg  is  a 
type  of  all  evolution.”  All  forms  of 
animal  life  develop  from  what  embry¬ 
ologists  call  an  “egg.”  In  all  of  the 
various  eggs  the  starting  point  of  life  is 
a  single  cell.  This  cell  begins  a  won¬ 
derful  process  of  self-division.  The 
one  cell  at  first  divides  into  two  cells, 
then  each  of  tho  two  divides  into  two 
more  and  this  process  of  division  is 
continued  until  a  mass  of  considerable 
size  is  formed.  This  is  known  as  the 
“mulberry- mass,”  or  the  blastula. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  a  process 
of  dififerrentiation  begins  and  organs  of 
circulation,  digestion,  of  nervous  action, 
and  the  special  senses  quickly  follow 
each  other. 

The  wonderful  series  of  changes  that 
transform  a  single  organic  cell  into  a 
perfect,  full  grown  animal  of  some 
species  is  known  as  the  evolution  of 
the  individual .  No  one,  I  believe,  in 
the  light  of  modern  science,  will  deny 
that  all  individuals  at  the  present  time 
are  produced  by  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  similiar  to  that  which  I  have  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  only  question  then  is  whether 
the  first  of  each  species  was  produced 
by  a  process  of  evolution  or  whether  it 
*-ad  some  other  origin. 


This  is  a  question  of  fact  and  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Of  all 
men  scientists  are  the  least  likely  to  be 
led  away  by  fancy.  Of  all  men  they 
demand  the  most  cogent  reasons  be¬ 
fore  they  commit  themselves  to  any 
hypothesis  or  school  of  thought. 

The  scientists  of  to-day  without  any 
marked  exception  have  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  so  we  may  feel 
sure  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
believing  it.  The  only  proof  of  the 
truth  of  organic  evolution  is  the  whole 
science  of  biology,  and  I  believe  I  do 
not  overstate  the  matter  when  I  say 
that  the  whole  science  of  biology  is  a 
proof  of  organic  evolution  in  the  same 
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way  that  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  geology  are  the  proofs  of  inor¬ 
ganic  evolution. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  call  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  general  and  a  few  of  the 
special  proofs  of  the  truth  of  evolu¬ 
tion. 

A  careful  examination  of  fossil  re¬ 
mains  convinces  us  that  groups  of 
animals,  now  very  unlike,  have  de¬ 
scended  from  common  ancestors. 

The  first  vertebrates  were  fishes,  but 
were  not  typical  fishes.  Indeed  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  reptiles 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
they  are  fish-like  reptiles,  or  reptilian 
fishes.  Animals  representing  two  or 
more  classes  in  this  way  are  known  as 
generalized  types.  From  the  general¬ 
ized  type  just  referred  to  the  typical 
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fishes  and  the  true  reptiles  have  de¬ 
scended  by  a  series  of  slow  changes, 
carried  in  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  until  they  differ  so  widely  that 
their  relationship  would  never  be  sus¬ 
pected  were  it  not  for  the  proof  offered 
by  fossil  remains.  As  the  first  fishes 
were  broadly  generalized  and  included 
the  types  both  of  true  ffhes  and  true 
reptiles,  so  the  first  reptiles  were 
broadly  generalized  and  from  them 
have  descended  the  present  specialized 
forms  both  of  birds  and  reptiles.  In 
1862  a  fossil  of  one  of  these  ancestral 
animals  was  found  in  Bavaria. 

While  it  was  evidently  a  bird,  it  had 
departed  but  very  little  from  the 
reptilian  stem.  Instead  ol  the  short 
tail,  with  radiating  feather  so  charac¬ 


teristic  of  modern  birds,  it  had  a  long 
tail  like  a  reptile,  composed  of  twenty- 
one  vertebrae.  Two  feathers  were 
given  off  from  each  joint  on  opposite 
sides.  While  it  had  the  beak  of  a 
bird  it  had  the  teeth  of  a  reptile.  In 
short  the  Archaeopteryx  macroura, 
(for  so  this  animal  is  named)  has  a 
reptilian  characteristic  for  almost  every 
one  of  its  bird-like  characteristics.  As 
we  approach  the  present  time  the  birds 
became  more  and  more  bird- like  and 
the  reptiles  more  and  more  reptilian, 
until  now,  only  the  skilled  comparative 
anatomist  can  detect  the  evidences  of  a 
common  ancestry. 

C.  A.  Whiting,  M.  Sc. 

Unwet  stty  of  Deseret , 

March ,  4th  1891. 


LUCK  IN  LITERATURE. 


It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  history 
of  literature  how  many  authors  have 
owed  their  fame  to  a  single  thought, 
the  chance  inspiration  of  an  hour.  As 
there  have  been  painters,  not  generally 
much  above  mediocrity,  who  have 
scaled  the  heights  of  excellence  in  a 
single  picture,  so  there  have  been  poets, 
ordinarily  only  second  or  third-rate, 
whom  a  solitary  ode  or  sonnet  has 
lifted  to  the  level  of  the  masters  of 
song.  In  some  happy  hour,  some 
mental  crisis,  they  have  soared  on  the 
wings  of  fancy  to  a  high  heaven  of  in¬ 
vention;  but  when,  flushed  with  con¬ 
fidence  by  their  success,  they  have 
plumed  themselves  for  another  not  less 
daring  flight,  and  essayed  to  “dally 
with  the  sun  and  sport  with  the  breeze,” 
they  have  “fallen  flat,  and  shamed 
their  worshipers.” 


There  is  hardly  any  cultivated  man 
that  has  not  at  times  brief  visitations 
of  fancy  and  feeling,  when  his  mind  is 
illuminated  by  ‘  thoughts  that  trans¬ 
cend  his  wonted  themes,  and  into 
glory  peep;”  and  if  he  have  a  talent 
for  versifying,  it  is  not  strange  if,  after 
a  thousand  failures,  he  chance  to  make 
one  lucky  hit,  and  embody  his  casual 
inspiration  in  “thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn.” 

He  must  be  a  wretched  marksman 
who  in  a  lifetime  of  trials  has  never 
once  put  a  ball  in  the  “bull’s  eye.” 
Pomfret  was  a  poet  of  this  “single¬ 
speech  Hamilton”  class.  Though  en¬ 
dowed  with  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of 
minds,  he  yet  chanced  one  day  to 
blunder  upon  a  lucky  theme,  and  to 
treat  it  in  a  true  poetic  style.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Southey  both  declared 
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that  his  poem  entitled  “The  Choice” 
was  the  most  popular  one  in  the  lan¬ 
guage;  but,  though  it  won  boundless 
praise  in  the  author’s  lifetime,  who 
ever  thought  of  wasting  time  on  his 
other  effusions?  The  life  of  his  intel¬ 
lect  seemed  to  run  itself  out  in  one 
effort.  All  the  pure  juice  of  the  vine 
flowed  into  a  single  glass. 

The  same  was  true  of  Lady  Anne 
Barnard,  who  wrote  the  inimitable 
ballad,  Auld  Robin  Gray,  but  com¬ 
mitted  poetical  suicide  by  a  continua¬ 
tion;  and,  again,  of  an  English  noble¬ 
man,  Lord  Thurlow  (not  the  great 
lawyer),  who  wrote  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  a  volume  of  verse,  mainly  dog¬ 
gerel,  which  was  published  with  the 
title  ol  The  Doge’s  Daughter,  and 
ridiculed  by  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Amidst  the  wilderness  of  nonsense 
there  was  a  sonnet — addressed  to  a 
water-bird  haunting  a  lake  or  stream 
in  the  winter — which  was  so  beautiful 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  an  acute  critic,  to 
merit  a  place  in  every  anthology  of 
English  sonnets.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
was  another  poet  of  this  class.  Had 
he  written  only  his  exquisite  sonnet, 
Echo  and  Silence,  which  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  so  warmly  praised,  he 
might  have  been  admired  and  envied, 
and  all  the  world  would  have  lamented 
that  his  muse  was  so  chary  of  her 
favors.  But  his  subsequent  efforts  dis¬ 
pelled  the  charm  he  had  raised,  and 
showed  that  he  was  indebted  to  for¬ 
tune,  not  to  a  real  poetic  genius,  for 
his  success.  Though  he  devoted  all 
his  life  to  the  most  patient  courtship  of 
the  muse  who  had  flirted  with  him  for 
an  hour,  she  never  gave  him  another 
smile. 

Akin  to  this  was  the  case  of  Wolfe, 
who  produced  an  ode  that  provoked 
universal  admiration,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Byron  one  of  the  finest  in 


the  language.  Had  the  author  of  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  published 
only  those  memorable  lines,  which 
have  been  declaimed  in  schools  and 
academies,  and  parodied  oftener  than, 
possibly,  any  other  English  verse, 
who  would  have  suspected  his  poverty 
of  imagination?  As  it  was,  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  failures  betrayed  the  secret, 
and  showed  that  his  inspiration  was 
fortuitous,  and  not  the  result  of  natural 
temperament — a  flash  of  fancy  only, 
not  the  blaze  of  genius.  The  first  shot 
struck  the  very  center  of  the  ring;  the 
others  could  not  be  found. 

Similiar  remarks  might,  perhaps,  be 
made  of  Collins,  not  the  author  of  the 
ode  on  The  Passions,  butofTo-morrow, 
that  “truly  noble  poem.  .  .  .  the 
climax  of  simple  sublimity,”  as  Mr. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  who  places 
it  in  his  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics,  justly  characterizes  it.  No 
one  knows  whether  the  author  attemp¬ 
ted  to  write  any  other  songs,  but  if  he 
did,  they  have  passed,  like  his  Christ¬ 
ian  name  and  all  knowledge  of  his 
birthplace,  into  oblivion.  Of  Sir 
William  Jones  as  a  poet,  what  do  we 
know  beyond  the  lines  beginning, 
“What  constitutes  a  state?”  or  of  Her¬ 
bert  Knowles,  what  more  than  that  he 
is  the  author  of  the  sombre  lines  written 
in  the  churchyard  of  Richmond,  York¬ 
shire,  beginning.  “Methinks  it  is  good 
to  be  here  ”  Joseph  Blanco  White  was 
not  a  poet;  yet,  though  English  was  to 
him  an  acquired  tongue,  he  wrote  a 
sonnet  on  Night  which  Coleridge  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  grandest 
and  most  finely-conceived  sonnet  in 
our  language — or,  at  least,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  adds,  only  rivaled  in  Milton  and 
Wordsworth.  To  these  trans-  Atlantic 
poets  may  be  added  our  own  American 
poet,  Woodworth,  who  had  but  one 
moment  of  inspiration,  when  the  idea 
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of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket  flashed  upon 
his  mind;  and  Key,  to  whom  the  muse 
once  lent  her  fire  when  he  electrified 


his  countrymen  with  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  but  was  ever  afterward  grudg¬ 
ing  of  her  fine  frenzy. 
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ii. 

The  immense  masses  of  diluvium 
which  we  had  to  clear  away  rendered 
the  working  of  the  quarry  laborious 
and  expensive,  and  all  the  party  quit¬ 
ted  it  in  a  few  days  to  make  trial  of 
another  that  seemed  to  promise  better. 
The  one  we  left  is  situated,  as  I  have 
said,  on  the  southern  shore  of  an  inland 
bay — the  Bay  of  Cromarty;  the  one 
to  which  we  removed  had  been  opened 
in  a  lofty  wall  of  clifL  that  overhangs 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith. 
I  soon  found  I  was  to  be  no  loser  by 
the  change.  Not  the  united  labors  of 
a  thousand  men  for  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  could  have  furnished  a  bet¬ 
ter  section  of  the  geology  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  than  this  range  of  cliffs.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  chance  dis¬ 
section  on  the  earth’s  crust.  We  see 
in  one  place  the  primary  rock,  with 
its  veins  of  granite  and  quartz,  its 
dizzy  precipices  of  gneiss,  and  its  huge 
masses  of  hornblende;  we  find  the 
secondary  rock  in  another,  with  its 
beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  its  spars, 
its  clays,  and  its  nodular  limestones. 
We  discover  the  still  little  known,  but 
highly  interesting  fossils  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  in  one  deposition;  we  find 
the  beautifully  preserved  shells  and 
lignities  of  the  lias  in  another.  There 
are  the  remains  of  two  several  crea¬ 
tions' at  once  before  us.  The  shore, 
too,  is  heaped  with  rolled  fragments  of 
almost  every  variety  of rock, — basalts, 


ironstones,  hypersthenes,  porphyries, 
bituminous  shales,  and  micaceous 
schists.  In  short,  the  young  geologist, 
had  he  all  Europe  before  him,  could 
hardly  choose  for  himself  a  better  field. 

I  had,  however,  no  one  to  tell  me  so 
at  the  time,  for  geology  had  not  yet 
travelled  so  far  north:  and  so,  without 
guide  or  vocabulary,  I  had  to  grope 
my  way  as  best  I  might,  and  find  out 
all  its  wonders  for  myself.  But  so 
slow  was  the  process,  and  so  much  was 
I  a  seeker  in  the  dark,  that  the  facts 
contained  in  these  few  sentences  were 
the  patient  gatherings  of  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day’s  em¬ 
ployment,  I  picked  up  a  nodular  mass 
of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by 
a  stroke  of  the  hammer.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  it  contained  inside  a  beauti¬ 
fully-finished  piece  of  sculpture — one 
of  the  volutes,  apparently  of  an  Ionic  i 
capital;  and  not  the  far-famed  walnut 
of  the  fairy  tale,  had  I  broken  the  shell  ■ 
and  found  the  little  dog  lying  within, 
could  have  surprised  me  more.  Was  ! 
there  another  such  curiosity  in  the  I 
whole  world?  I  broke  open  a  few  I 
other  nodules  of  similar  appearance —  I 
for  they  lay  pretty  thickly  on  the  I 
shore —  and  found  that  there  might  be.  j 
In  one  of  these  there  were  what  I 
seemed  to  be  the  scales  of  fishes,  and 
the  impressions  of  a  few  minute  bi¬ 
valves,  prettily  striated;  in  the  centre  j 
of  another  there  was  actually  a  piece  | 
of  decayed  wood.  Of  all  nature’s  rid- 
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lies  these  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  once 
he  most  interesting-,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  expound.  I  treasured  them 
;arefully  up,  and  was  told  by  one  of 
he  workmen  to  whom  I  showed  them, 
hat  there  was  a  part  of  the  shore 
ibout  two  miles  farther  to  the  west 
vhere  curiously  shaped  stones,  some¬ 
what  like  the  heads  of  boarding- pikes, 
vere  occasionally  picked  up;  and  that 
n  his  father’s  days  the  country  people 
•ailed  them  thunderbolts,  and  deemed 
hem  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  curing 
switched  cattle.  Our  employer,  on 
quitting  the  quarry  for  the  building 
>n  which  we  were  to  be  engaged,  gave 
ill  the  workmen  a  half-holiday.  I 
mployed  it  in  visiting  the  place  where 
;he  thunderbolts  had  fallen  so  thickly, 
tnd  found  it  a  richer  scene  of  wonder 
han  I  could  have  fancied  in  even  my 
1  reams. 

What  first  attracted  my  notice  was 
1  detach*  d  group  of  low  lying  skerries, 
w  holly  different  in  lorm  and  color  from 
he  sandstone  cliffs  above;  or  the  prim¬ 
ary  rocks  a  little  farther  to  the  west. 

found  them  composed  of  thin  strata 
)f  limestone,  alternating  with  thicker 
>eds  of  a  black  salty  substance,  which, 
.s  I  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the 
ivening,  burhs  with  a  powerful  flame, 

Imd  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odor. 
The  layers  into  which  the  beds  readily 
eparate  are  hardly  an  eighth  part  of 
in  inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  on  every 
ayer  there  are  the  impressions  ofthou  - 
ands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  various 
ossils  peculiar  to  the  lias  We  may 
urn  over  these  wonderful  leaves  one 
fterone,  like  the  leaves  of  a  herbarium, 
nd  find  the  pictorial  records  of  a  for- 
ner  creation  in  every  page.  Scallops, 
nd  gryphites,  and  ammonites,  of  al¬ 
most  every  variety  peculiar  to  the  for- 
nation,  and  at  least  some  eight  or  ten 
arieties  of  belemnite;  twigs  of  wood, 


leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  an  extinct 
species  of  pine,  bits  of  charcoal,  and 
the  scales  of  fishes;  and,  as  if  to  render 
their  pictorial  appearance  more  strik¬ 
ing,  though  the  leaves  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  volume  are  of  a  deep  black,  most 
of  the  impressions  are  of  a  chalky 
whiteness.  I  was  lost  in  admiration 
and  astonishment,  and  found  my  very 
imagination  paralyzed  by  an  assemb¬ 
lage  of  wonders,  that  seemed  to  out¬ 
rival,  in  the  fantastic  and  the  extrava¬ 
gant,  even  its  wildest  conceptions.  I 
passed  on  from  ledge  to  ledge,  like  the 
traveller  of  the  tale  through  the  city  of 
statues,  and  at  length  found  one  of  the 
supposed  aerolites  I  had  come  in  quest 
of,  firmly  imbedded  in  a  mass  of shale. 
But  I  had  skill  enough  to  determine 
that  it  was  other  than  what  it  had 
been  deemed.  A  very  near  relative, 
who  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  time,  on 
almost  every  ocean,  and  had  visited 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  had 
brought  home  one  of  these  meteoric 
stones  with  him  from  the  coast  of  Java. 
It  was  of  a  cylindrical  shape  and  vitre¬ 
ous  texture,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
parted  in  the  middle,  when  in  half  mol¬ 
ten  state,  and  to  have  united  again, 
somewhat  awry,  ere  it  had  cooled 
enough  to  have  lost  the  adhesive  qual¬ 
ity.  But  there  was  nothing  organic 
in  its  structure,  whereas  the  stone  I 
had  now  found  was  organized  very 
curiously  indeed.  It  is  of  a  conical 
form  and  filamentary  texture,  the  fila¬ 
ments  radiating  in  straight  lines  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference .  Finely 
marked  veins  like  white  threads  ran 
transversely  through  these  in  its  upper 
half  to  the  point,  while  the  space  below 
was  occupied  by  an  internal  cone, 
formed  of  plates  that  lay  parallel  to  the 
base,  and  which,  like  watch  glasses, 
were  concave  on  the  under  side,  and 
convex  on  the  upper.  I  learned  in 
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time  to  call  this  stone  a  belemnite,  and 
became  acquainted  with  enough  of  its 
history  to  know  that  it  once  formed 
part  of  a  variety  of  cuttle  fish,  long 
since  extinct. 

My  first  year  of  labor  came  to  a 
close,  and  I  found  that  the  amount  of 
my  happiness  had  not  been  less  than 
in  the  last  of  my  boyhood.  My  know¬ 
ledge,  too,  had  increased  in  more  than 
the  ratio  of  former  seasons;  and  as  I 
had  acquired  the  skill  of  at  least  the 
common  mechanic,  I  had  fitted  myself 


for  independence.  The  additional  ex 
perience  of  twenty  years  has  not  shown 
me  that  there  is  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  a  life  of  toil  and  a  life 
of  wretchedness;  and  when  I  have 
found  good  men  anticipating  a  better 
and  a  happier  time  than  either  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  the  past,  the  conviction  that  in 
every  period  of  the  world’s  history  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  must  pass  their 
days  in  labor,  has  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
clined  me  to  scepticism. 

Hugh  Miller. 


CONTENTS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  ROMAN  TOMB . 


During  some  recent  excavations  in 
Rome,  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  Domi- 
tian,  a  coffin  was  discovered,  which, 
from  its  contents,  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ever  brought  to 
light.  It  contained  the  remains  of  a 
young  girl. — Creperia  Tryphaena  by 
name,  according  to  the  inscription, — 
and  a  bas-relief  on  the  coffin  represents 
her  sleeping  upon  a  bier  with  her  head 
inclined  to  the  left  shoulder.  An  older 
woman  is  represented  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  bier,  while  at  the  head  stands  a 
young  man  in  an  attitude  of  mourning. 

By  a  fortunate  accident  the  coffin 
seems  to  have  been  filled  with  water 
from  an  indefinite  period,  which  has 
aided  greatly  in  the  persevation  of  the 
remains.  The  head  is  still  covered 
with  long,  fine  hair,  which  has  perfectly 
resisted  decay.  This  resistance  o!  hair 
to  decav  is  very  characteristic;  and  in 
a  museum  at  York,  England,  there  is 
a  mass  of  human  hair  still  coiled  in  a 
classical  knot,  and  held  in  place  by  pins 
of  jet.  from  the  neighboring  deposits 
at  Whitby,  all  the  rest  of  the  body  of 
the  ancient  Roman  woman  having 


crumbled  to  dust.  York  was  an  im¬ 
portant  British- Roman  settlement,  and 
this  interesting  relic  is  doubtless  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  age  as  that  of 
the  Roman  maiden  described  above. 

It  is  evident  from  the  contents  of  the 
coffin  of  Crepereia  Tryphaena  that  she 
was  betrothed,  probably  to  the  youth 
represented  in  the  bas-relief  A  crown 
of  myrtle  leaves,  sacred  to  Venus,  was 
found  at  her  head,  fastened  by  a  silver 
clasp,  very  much  oxidized,  from  which 
fact  we  may  assume  that  the  metal  was 
an  impure  alloy.  Several  gold  rings 
were  also  iound;  one  set  with  a  piece 
of  dark  colored  glass;  another  with  an 
onyx  engraved  in  relief  with  the  word 
Filetus — probably  the  name  of  her 
lover.  Another  very  interesting  ring 
contained  a  piece  of  red  jasper  en¬ 
graved  in  intaglio,  with  two  clasped 
hands  holding  in  their  fingers  some 
stalks  of  ripened  wheat.  This  was 
doubtless  the  engagement  ring  of  the 
Roman  maiden,  the  wheat  being  an 
allusion  to  the  ancient  rite  of  marriage 
by  confarreatio.  Two  other  rings— or 
bangles,  as  we  should  call  them — were 
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found  in  the  coffin,  to  one  of  which 
was  attached  a  miniature  key,  while 
the  other  was  composed  of  two  separ¬ 
ate  circles  joined  together  into  a  single 
ring.  A  brooch  is  ornamented  with  an 
amethyst  engraved  with  a  classical 
^roup  referring  to  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Two  fine  chains  depend  from  the 
brooch,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  at¬ 
tached  two  miniature  ivy  leaves.  Other 
ornaments  found  were  an  amber  hair¬ 
pin,  two  small  combs,  two  earrings,  a 
necklace,  and  two  metallic  mirrors, 
these  last  being  objects  of  value  in 
those  ancient  days. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  object 
nf  all  was  the  wooden  doll  which  had 
evidently  been  laid  in  the  coffin  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  childhood  of  the 
maiden.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  height, 
carved  with  considerable  artistic  skill, 
and.  very  curiously,  thejoints  are  articu¬ 
lated,  just  as  may  be  seen  in  certain 
dolls  of  the  present  day.  The  hair  is 
represented  as  arranged  in  a  classical 


knot,  and  the  features  are  said  to  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  Empress  Faus¬ 
tina. 

Such  a  discovery  as  this  renders  the 
life  of  the  Romans  much  more  real  to 
us  than  all  the  ruins  or  statues,  or 
records  of  battles  they  have  left.  The 
Roman  history,  as  we  read  it,  is  a  sad 
record  of  war,  blood-shed,  and  crime, 
but  the  great  mass  of  people  must 
have  lived  out  their  lives  as  at 
present,  with  little  reference  to  the 
quarrels  of  emperors,  generals,  and 
politicians;  and  when  Crepereia  Try- 
phaena  passed  away  the  brightness 
went  out  of  the  world  of  her  Roman 
lover,  as  it  has  in  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies  and  doubtless  will  for  ages  to 
come.  It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
display  the  ornaments  and  treasures  of 
this  poor  girl  to  public  view,  but  those 
who  are  interested  will  find  them  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  other  relics  of  that 
wonderful  ancient  civilization. 


1l: 


A  MASTER  FROM  THE  STATES. 


■  He  came  and  settled  in  Black  Gulch 
in  the  late  summer,  and  early  in  the 
i  fall  he  received  the  appointment  to  the 
district  school.  Theschool  committee 
,j  had  got  tired  of  local  pedagogues. 
Cal  Woodford,  the  last  incumbent,  had 
split  Bill  Jones’s  boy’s  head  with  a 
stick  of  firewood,  in  a  fit  of  passion; 
and  the  winter  before  that,  John 
Whittaker — “Long  John” — had  tied 
up  three  wretched  little  culprits  by  the 
wrists  to  the  birch  trees  in  the  school 
^  yard,  in  which  position  they  had  hung 
:  *or  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  when 
,  taken  down  being  found  more  dead 


than  alive.  These  heroic  methods  of 
justice,  however,  had  not  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  the  citizens  of  Black  Gulch. 
They  had  come  down  to  them  from 
their  fathers  as  an  unquestioned  in¬ 
heritance,  along  with  their  few  acres  of 
neglected  farm  land.  Indeed,  they 
were  believed  by  many  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  proper  development  of  that 
race  ofstalwart  men  and  wiry  women,  for 
which  the  little  town  had  been  noted 
among  its  fellows.  But  with  the  annual 
change  in  the  school  committee,  there 
had  come  into  it,  nobody  could  tell 
exactly  how,  some  new  factors:  men 
with  startling  ideas  in  their  heads,  men 
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so  far  progressive  as  to  hold  that 
crippling  for  life  was  an  extremer 
punishment  than  the  offence  of  putting 
pins  in  the  next  boy’s  seat  called  for. 
And  so  it  had  happened,  one  night  in 
the  early  fall,  that  Black  Gulch  was 
thrown  into  consternation  by  the  rumor 
that  the  school  committee  had  departed 
from  all  precedent,  and  elected  a  mas¬ 
ter  “from  the  States.” 

That  night  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  village  gathered  in  groups  on  the 
principal  street  to  discuss  the  question. 
At  first  they  would  not  believe  it. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  been  known 
before  in  the  annals  of  Black  Gulch ! 

A  master  “from  the  States!”  They 
had  seen  him,  all  of  them, — and  they 
did  not  like  him.  His  had  been  a 
familiar  figure  upon  the  village  streets 
for  the  last  month.  He  had  come 
there  on  the  engineering  corps,  in  the 
employ  of  a  certain  new  road,  to  locate 
a  terminus  and  track  facilities;  but  the 
company  having  suddenly  collapsed, 
he  was  left  stranded  in  Black  Gulch, 
with  nothing  to  rely  on  save  his  own 
energy.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
employed,  at  odd  times,  upon  the 
Black  Gulch  Meridian ,  the  only  local 
sheet;  but  the  work  was  uncertain,  and 
the  remuneration  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  Yes, 
they  all  knew  him  by  sight — a  tall, 
keen-eyed,  quiet  New  Englander,  raw- 
boned  and  muscular,  awkward  and  un¬ 
gainly  in  his  ill-fitting  store  clothes. 

The  appointment  had  come  like  a 
godsend  to  Harold  Blake.  It  was  that 
daylight  just  after  the  ‘  ‘darkest  night, 
and  it  had  filled  his  heart  with  hopes  of 
a  brighter  future.  It  was  not  much,  it 
was  true;  but  it  was  something.  He 
had  put  in  his  application, — not  with 
much  hope  of  its  being  accepted,  for  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  ill  favor  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  majority  of 


Black  Gulchites, — but  with  a  desire  to 
keep  all  his  irons  in  the  fire,  and  take 
every  chance. 

One  of  the  most  animated  groups  to 
be  seen  that  evening  was  that  which 
assembled  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Black 
Gulch  Tavern.  Heavy,  bearded  men, 
all  of  them,  with  weatherbeaten  skins 
and  hoarse  voices,  they  stood  in  a  close 
circle  about  Cal  Woodford,  who,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  bar  with  a  glass  of 
whiskey  in  one  hand,  was  delivering 
his  opinion  upon  the  event  of  the  day. 
With  one  consent,  they  recognized  in 
him  their  spokesman.  He  was  not 
only  a  foremost  man  among  them,  by 
virtue  of  his  prowess  and  the  strength 
of  his  horny  arm  and  heavy  hand, — 
and  more  than  one  in  that  little  crowd 
could  testify  of  these  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience, — but,  upon  this  particular 
occasion,  he  was  admitted  to  be  an 
interested  party  For  Cal,  too,  had 
sent  in  his  application  with  the  rest — 
for  a  second  term — and  had  been  re¬ 
jected.  Rejected!  and  for  whom?  A 
miserable,  city- bred  Yankee,  from  the 
States!  It  was  not  strange  that  Cal’s 
opinions  should  have  a  personal  bias, — 
he  was  sensitive  about  his  reputation  as 
an  “educated  man,”  and  the  more  so 
just  in  proportion  as  that  reputation 
was  growing  shaky  in  Black  Gulch — 
and  that  he  should  be  in  no  wise  back¬ 
ward  about  giving  them  utterance. 

“It  ain’t  no  use  tryin’  ter  hide  it, 
or  kiver  it  up,  boys;  this  yere  city 
feller  has  got  it,  an’  done  us  up— me 
an’  yer,  boys:  fur  I  takes  it  fur  granted 
as  how  ye’re  with  me,  all  o’  ye.” 

There  was  a  general  growl  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany. 

“Now  ther  question  is  this  yere, 
boys,  air  we  a  goin’  ter  stand  this  yere 
nonsense,  or  ain’t  we:  that’s  ther  ques¬ 
tion, — air  we,  or  ain’t  we?” 
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There  was  a  still  louder  growl  from 
his  constituents,  which  Cal  again  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  indication  that  the 
boys  wouldn’t  stand  it. 

“Jist  so — we  ain't!”  he  continued, 
with  a  resounding  whack  of  his  huge 
hand  upon  the  bar,  that  made  the 
glasses  and  bottles  shake;  “we  ain’t  if 
we  kin  help  ourselves, — an’  we  reckon 
we  kin.” 

This  last  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
joke;  and  there  was  a  general  laugh  from 
the  company. 

“I  ain’t  speakin’  fur  myself  now — 
though  p’r’aps  I’am  as  much  interes¬ 
ted  as  any,  boys.”  Another  growl 
from  the  “boys”  told  him  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  how  deeply  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  and  how  thoroughly  he 
had  their  sympathies.  ‘  ‘  I  ain’ t  speakin’ 
fur  myself,  mind  ye,  boys;  but  I’m  a 
voicin’  ther  hull  town  o’  Black  Gulch. 
Shall  we  send  our  boys  an’  gals  ter 
this  yere  feller  from  the  States,  ter  be 
brought  up  in  ways  agin  ther  ways  o’ 
their  fathers  an’  mothers?” 

There  were  hoarse  responses  of, 
“No,  no,  Cal,”  from  the  crowd. 

“Shall  we  send  ’em  ter  this  yere  new 
school  ter  be  edicated  above  us?” 

A  second  growl  of  negation. 

“Ter  be  filled  ter  the  bung  with 
hifalutin’  idees,  so  that  nothin’  in  Black 
Gulch  ain’t  good  ’nough  fur  em?” 

At  this  terrible  picture  there  was  an 
angry  storm  of  noes ,  enforced  this 
time  by  curses. 

“Shall  we,  I  axes  ye,  send  ’em  ter 
this  yere  gentleman  ter  be  teached  city 
lamin’  an’  city  ways?  or,  ter  be 
tyr’nized  over,  if  they  doin’ t  take  what 
he  gives  ’em?” 

At  this  maddening  suggestion,  the 
wrath  of  the  company  leaped  into 
white  heat. 

“If  that  there  feller  ever  lays  a  hand 
on  my  boy,  I’ll  lick  him  till  he  can’t 


walk — now  yer  hear  me!”  exclaimed 
Bill  Jones  with  a  terrible  oath. 

“An’ me!”  “An’ me!”  echoed  one 
after  another.  Whatever  might  be  the 
general  opinion  in  Black  Gulch  as  to 
corporal  punishment  when  applied  by  a 
Black  Gulchite,  the  vote  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  was  very  clearly  against  it  in  the 
possible  event  of  its  being  resorted  to 
by  an  outsider. 

“Easy,  boys,  easy!”  here  put  in 
Cal’s  restraining  voice.  “We  don’t 
want  no  lickin’,  if  we  kin  git  along 
without  it.  We  must  remember  that 
we  air  all  on  us  law-abidin’  citizens, 
livin’  in  a  law-abidin’  town — we  don’t 
w’ant  ter  go  agin  ther  law.” 

At  this  unexpected  advice  there 
were  sundry  remarks  very  derogatory 
to  the  law,  and  equally  derogatory  to 
themselves  as  law-abiding  citizens, 
the  speaker,  however,  disdained  to 
notice. 

“What  we  want  ter  do,  is  ter  git 
this  yere  Blake,  as  he  calls  hisself,  ter 
resign.  We  don’t  want  ter  use  no 
force  about  it — force  ain’t  good,  least 
o’  all  in  edication.”  In  the  swing  of 
his  eloquence  he  had  evidently  for¬ 
gotten  the  little  affair  of  Jones’s  boy. 
To  do  him  justice,  Cal  did  not  look  at 
that  episode  in  the  light  of  what  he 
called  “force;”  in  his  vocabulary, 
“energetic  persuasion”  would  cover 
that  case. 

Having  led  his  hearers  to  the  desired 
point,  that  of  declaring  that  they 
would  not  send  their  children  to  the 
new  master  under  any  conditions,  Cal 
immediately  “swopped  ’round,”  as 
Little  Tim  explained  to  his  wife  next 
morning,  and  again  astonished  his 
audience  by  advising  them  that  this 
was  the  very  thing,  of  all  others,  he 
wished  them  to  do. 

“We  want  ter  git  him  ter  send  in 
his  resignashin  o’  his  own  free  will  an’ 
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accord.  It  won’t  take  him  very  long, 
boys,  ter  find  out  he  ain’t  ther  right 
feller  ter  run  that  ’ere  schoolhouse;  it 
won’t  take  him  many  days, — yer  mark 
what  I’m  sayin’.”  These  last  words 
were  accompained  by  a  leer  that  con¬ 
veyed  their  drift  to  the  crowd. 

“He’ll  have  ter  hustle  ter  git  the 
drop  on  my  Ted,”  put  in  Hank  Peters. 
“It’s  more’n  I’ve  been  able  ter  do 
since  I  knowed  him,  an’  I  ain’t  no 
chicken  at  bringin’  up  boys,  nuther.” 

“My  Phin’ll  give  him  ther  night¬ 
mare,”  said  Long  Jdhn,  with  a 
grin. 

“Yes,  boys,  there  ain’t  no  fear 
’bout  our  children  bein’  with  us  in 
this  yere  event,  ”  went  on  Cal.  “We 
want  ter  have  ’em  all  go — each  an 
ev’ry  one  on  ’em.  Let  ther  school¬ 
master  have  a  full  showin’  ther  fust 
mornin’.  Send  ’em  all,  boys;  and  I’ll 
set  ther  ball  a  rollin’  by  sendin’  my 
gal.  Yes,  boys,” — he  added  this  after 
an  impressive  pause,  as  if  to  give  his 
words  their  full  weight  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  —  “I’m  agoin’  ter  send 
Samanth’  ter  school  ter  ther  new 
schoolmaster!” 

At  this  last  piece  of  information 
there  was  a  silence,  followed  by  a 
general  smile  and  chuckling  observa¬ 
tions. 

Samanth’  Woodford  had  a  reputation 
all  her  own  in  Black  Gulch.  The 
acknowledged  beauty  and  belle  of  the 
town,  she  was  of  a  nature  so  wild  and 
untamable  that  she  was  rightly  called 
“a  chip  of  the  old  block.”  It  was  an 
open  speculation  in  most  Black  Gulch 
minds  as  to  which  of  the  two,  Cal  or 
Samanth’,  ran  the  Woodford  house¬ 
hold.  It  was,  however,  no  question 
in  Cal  Woodford’s  mind.  He  knew, 
though  he  would  have  been  loath  to 
admit  it  to  an  outsider.  The  only 
person  on  earth  of  whom  he  stood  in 


the  least  in  awe  was  his  tall,  regal 
daughter.  W hene  ver  a  question  arose 
between  the  two,  it  was  the  father,  not 
the  daughter,  who  went  to  the  wall. 
The  personal  charms  of  the  girl  had 
been  the  means  of  attracting  many 
suitors  to  Cal’s  door — suitors  came 
early  in  Black  Gulch;  but  each  had 
gone  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  some 
of  them  with  something  worse. 
Samanth’  Woodford  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  in  Black  Gulch  as  a  girl 
who  would  “put  up  with  no  foolin’.” 
She  had  a  reputation,  too,  of  saying 
sharp  and  biting  things  that  cut 
deep. 

Such  was  Samanth’  Woodford,  Cal’s 
only  child,  and  the  sole  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family,  since  her  poor,  brow¬ 
beaten  mother  had  died  years  before, 
when  she  was  little  more  than  a  baby. 
Reared  by  a  man  like  Woodford,  what 
wonder  that  the  young  girl’s  character 
had  little  in  it  that  might  be  termed 
feminine,  and  much  that  was  mascu¬ 
line!  Indeed,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  Black  Gulch  that  the  only 
trouble  about  Samanth’  Woodford  was, 
that  she  was  not  elected  by  nature  to 
carry  a  rifle.  She  ought  to  have  been 
a  man,  they  said, — but  she  wasn’t. 

When  therefore  Cal  Woodford  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  sending 
Samanth’  to  the  new  schoolmaster,  the 
excitement  of  the  little  community  was 
something  considerable.  But  would 
she  go?  that  was  the  question.  The 
young  woman’s  views  were  well-known  j 
to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  “book 
lamin’.”  Even  when  Cal  had  him¬ 
self  held  sway  at  the  little  red  school- 
house  at  the  F orks’  Samanth’  had  been 
conspicuously  absent. 

Yet  Woodford  had  not  reckoned  1 
without  his  host.  That  very  evening, 
upon  the  first  rumor  of  the  unwelcome 
appointment,  Cal  had  broached  the 
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subject  to  his  daughter,  and  to  his 
surprise  he  had  found  her,  for  once  in 
her  life,  in  accord  with  his  views. 
She,  too.  had  seen  and  observed  the 
“new  master.”  She  had  marked  his 
quiet  ways,  so  unlike  the  boisterous 
manner  of  the  men  about  him.  She 
had  seen  that  he  held  himself  aloof 
from  them;  and  this  discovery  of  “city 
pride,”  as  she  called  it,  had  stung  her 
perhaps  deeper,  being  a  woman,  than 
it  had  the  men.  Were  not  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  held  himself  above,  her 
people?  Was  she  not  one  of  them? 
Were  not  the  same  things  that  he 
shunned  in  them,  her  characteristics? 
Moreover,  was  it  not  her  own  father 
who  had  been  set  aside  for  this  stranger? 
No,  there  was  no  question  this  time 
between  Cal  and  his  daughter.  She 
would  go  to  this  new  master;  she 
would  put  aside  her  prejudice,  and 
attend  the  hated  school,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  this  proud  man 
before  her  associates — humbling  him, 
and,  if  possible,  deposing  him. 

Before  nine  o’clock  that  night,  it 
was  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Black  Gulch  that  Samanth’ 
Woodford  had  consented  to  go  to 
school  to  the  new  master.  Harold 
Blake  knew  it.  The  information  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  the  ten-year 
old  son  of  the  house  where  he  boarded, 
together  with  sundry  comments,  on 
the  part  of  the  youngster,  that  left  no 
doubt  whatever  in  Blake’s  mind  as  to 
the  purport  of  this  move.  He  had 
seen  the  girl  upon  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion.  She  was,  indeed,  too  beauti¬ 
ful  an  object,  in  such  an  arid  spot  as 
Black  Gulch,  to  have  escaped  his  no¬ 
tice  and  his  admiration.  He  was  sen 
sitive,  keenly  alive  to  ridicule,  and  the 
thought  that  they  should  have  taken 
the  one  creature  in  the  town  towards 
whom  he  felt  in  the  least  attracted,  to 


humble  him,  made  him  tremble  with 
indignation.  Towards  the  girl  her¬ 
self  he  felt  no  resentment.  He  knew 
that  she  was  only  the  poor,  misguided 
tool  of  others;  and  he  felt  for  her  only 
pity.  He  thought  of  what  that  same 
girl’s  life  might  have  been  among 
happier  conditions;  and  a  feeling  of 
bitterness,  mingled  with  almost  per¬ 
sonal  sorrow,  came  over  him  as  he 
thought  of  her.  But  then  came  that 
other  thought:  of  the  trial  to  be  gone 
through  with,  the  ordeal  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  and  somehow  surmounted.  At 
this  thought,  a  determined  expression 
came  over  Blake’s  face,  and  he  felt 
himself  grow  strong  and  antagonistic. 
He  had  never  been  one  of  the  yielders 
in  life’s  battles,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  submitting  here  without  a  struggle. 
He  would  meet  these  men  upon  their 
own  ground;  but  upon  one  thing  his 
mind  was  fully  resolved — toward  her, 
this  blind  tool,  this  untaught  child  of 
the  wilderness,  he  would  allow  himself 
to  feel  nothing  but  kindness.  With 
the  men,  he  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
sustain  his  dignity  and  honor,  even  at 
the  last  resort  to  force,  if  need  be. 
But  his  anger  should  not  be  turned  in 
her  direction.  She  might  refuse  to 
obey  him,  might  even  humiliate  him 
before  the  school;  this,  he  told  himself, 
he  could  bear.  But,  as  a  brave  man, 
the  one  thing  he  knew  he  could  not 
bear,  would  be  the  knowledge  that  he 
had,  in  turn,  brought  shame  to  her. 
But  as  he  fell  asleep  late  that  night, 
after  hours  of  feverish  wakefulness,  the 
thoughts  of  the  morrow  were  far  from 
complacent. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  the 
usual  time  for  opening,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  little  schoolhouse  at  the 
Forks  presented  a  strange  appearance. 
Groups  of red- shirted,  bare-armed  men 
hung  about:  some  lounging  upon  the 
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grass,  others  seated  astride  the  fence, 
while  others,  still,  had  appropriated 
the  very  steps  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Bareheaded  women  perambulated  up 
and  down  the  dusty  road,  by  twos  and 
threes,  discussing  in  low  tones  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  morning. 
There  were  some  among  them  who 
were  inclined  to  pity  the  master,  but 
they  were  in  the  minority.  Children 
of  all  ages  and  descriptions — boys, 
girls,  young  men,  young  women;  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Black  Gulch  popu¬ 
lation  were  represented.  They  were 
orderly  enough  —  these  stragglers. 
They  talked  among  themselves,  but  in 
subdued  voices  There  was  not  one 
of  them,  who,  if  questioned,  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  put  his  feelings 
into  words.  Something  was  about  to 
happen,  yet  the  ringleaders  themselves 
were  in  the  dark  as  to  what.  Two 
things,  however,  had  been  decided 
upon — nothing  should  be  done  “agin 
the  law,”  and,  as  far  as  possible,  noth¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  had  been  a  point 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Wood¬ 
ford,  in  his  final  conversation  with 
Samanth’. 

“But  remember,  Samanth’,”  he  had 
said,  “don’t  yer  diserbey  him,  out’n 
out.  Don’t  do  nothin’ as ’ud  give  him 
a  handel  ter  expel  ye.  That’s  what 
he’ll  be  arter — ter  expel  ye;  but  don’t 
yer  give  him  ther  chance!” 

There  were  some  offences,  such  as 
an  open  disregard  of  the  master’s  com¬ 
mands,  which  were  deemed  flagrant 
enough  by  the  committee  to  warrant 
expulsion  from  school.  A  scholar 
once  expelled  fora  sufficient  cause  was 
as  good  as  debarred  for  a  term,  as  the 
committee  would  hold  themselves 
bound  to  maintain  the  master’s  author¬ 
ity. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 


time  for  opening,  the  shock  headed 
youth  who  was  employed^about  the 
building  in  the  capacity  of  janitor,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the  school- 
house  and  get  it  in  readiness  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  As  he  made  his  way  through 
the  loiterers,  he  was  made  the  butt  of 
some  jokes,  all  of  which,  however, 
were  taken  in  good  part,  with  feeble 
attempts  at  rejoinder.  He  unlocked 
the  door  and  threw  it  open,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  building  was  filled  with  as 
heterogeneous  a  crowd  of  pupils  as  were 
ever  gathered  upon  asimiliar  occasion. 
The  best  and  the  worst  of  Black  Gulch’s 
rising  generation — they  were  all  theie. 
Faces  that  had  never  before  been  seen 
beyond  the  threshold  beamed  out  from 
behind  some  pine  desk,  in  malicious  ex¬ 
pectation.  Broad-shouldered,  strap¬ 
ping  fellows,  men  in  body  if  not  in 
mind,  who  were  wont  to  spend  the 
fall  and  winter  in  trapping,  up  the 
mountain,  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
imbibed  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Every 
seat  was  taken,  and  a  few  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  aisle,  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  annals  of  Black  Gulch  had 
there  been  such  a  showing  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  term  in  the  little  red  school- 
house.  To  outward  appearances,  it 
was  an  orderly  crowd ;  but  beneath  that 
quiet  exterior  lay  a  spirit  of  lawless 
mischief,  of  which  none  were  more 
aware  than  the  young  scholars.  All 
that  was  needed  to  ignite  the  combus¬ 
tible  pile,  was  the  match;  and  the 
match  was —  the  new  master. 

Samanth’  Woodford  was  there. 
She  sat  at  a  desk  on  the  right,  mid¬ 
way  from  the  master’s  seat, — sat  lean¬ 
ing  her  head  on  one  hand,  her  elbow 
resting  upon  the  desk,  looking  out 
through  the  open  door,  into  the  sun¬ 
light  of  the  autumn  day.  She  was 
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conscious  of  a  deep  longing  to  be  out 
of  it  all,  and  in  the  fields.  Already 
she  felt  something  like  the  constraint 
of  a  prisoner — of  a  caged  bird,  beating 
its  wings  in  a  struggle  for  freedom. 

Suddenly  a  hush  fell  upon  the  group 
of  men  and  women  gathered  about  the 
door.  Up  the  road  had  appeared  the 
well-known  figure  in  the  shabby  gray 
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raised  against  him  as  he  passed;  not  a 
sneer,  not  a  laugh. 

He  entered  the  schoolroom,  went 
quietly  to  the  desk,  and  laid  down 
upon  it — three  books.  The  scholars 
looked  and  looked  again;  craning  their 
necks[ forward,  lest  there  might  have 
been  some  mistake  in  that  first  dis¬ 
covery.  But  there  was  no  mistake 


He  read  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  ” 


suit.  The  master  was  coming.  He 
came  erect  and  rapidly.  There  was 
no  hesitation  in  that  step;  no  air  of 
submission  in  that  high  head  and 
compressed  mouth ;  no  cowardice  in 
that  cold  glance,  as  he  stepped  quickly 
through  the  strageling  groups,  nod 
ding  here  and  there  a  good  morning 
to  the  few  whom  he  chanced  to  know. 
Somehow  there  was  not  a  voice 


about  it, — three  books;  not  even  a 
cane  or  a  switch!  The  wonder  of  it! 
Books  had  been  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion  with  the  previous  masters  of  that 
little  red  schoolhouse;  but  the  things 
which  had  never,  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  scholar  present,  been  omitted 
upon  the  opening  morning  of  the  term , 
were  the  ominous  cane  and  the  bundle 
of  young  birches. 
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In  a  silence  so  oppressive  that  one 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  Blake 
stepped  upon  the  little  platform,  and 
having  hung  his  hat  upon  a  projecting 
nail,  quietly  opened  one  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  books,  and  said: 

“I  shall  open  the  school  by  reading 
a  passage  from  the  Bible.” 

He  read  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  When  in  his  deep  tones 
he  uttered  the  opening  words:  “A 
certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,” 
and  as  he  went  on  through  the  graphic 
story,  more  than  one  in  that  little 
company  had  a  vague  feeling,  though 
he  had  not  meant  it  in  a  personal  way, 
that  the  narrative  had  an  application. 
Among  them  was  Samanth’  Woodford. 
She  had  never  heard  a  man  read  from 
the  Bible  before,  except  the  minister, — 
certainly  never  such  a  man  and  such  a 
reader  as  Harold  Blake.  She  was 
really  touched  by  the  simple  story, 
and  she  was  keen  enough  to  catch  its 
lesson.  Yet  she  put  the  feeling  by  as 
a  weak  feeling,  and  certainly  not  suited 
to  the  purpose  she  was  there  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Then  Blake  announced  a  hymn, — 
one  of  those  old  hymns  that  everobody 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with.  He 
sang  it  through,  however,  to  the  end, 
virtually  alone,  in  spite  of  some  feeble 
efforts  of  some  of  the  younger  scholars 
to  join  in, — sang  it  through,  in  that 
rich  baritone  voice  that  had  been  the 
envy  of  his  college  friends. 

If  the  reading  had  produced  an 
effect  upon  Samanth’,  the  hymn  more 
than  confirmed  it.  She  sat  listening 
with  all  her  ears  to  the  splendid  voice, 
as  it  rose  and  fell,  till  it  seemed  to  fill 
the  very  room  with  its  melody.  The 
words,  the  sweet  notes,  and  the  strong 
manner  of  the  singer  moved  her 
strangely.  She  was  conscious  of  a 


desire  to  get  away  by  herself  into  the 
woods;  she  even  had  to  suppress  an 
impulse  to  cry.  She  didn’t  know  how 
it  was;  she  had  never  felt  that  way  be¬ 
fore,  not  even  when  Nance  Jones,  the 
only  girl  friend  she  ever  had, had  died. 

Yet  when  Blake’s  voice  suddenly 
ceased,  and  she  realized  that  the 
hymn  was  done,  she  felt  disappointed; 
in  spite  of  the  melancholy,  she  would 
have  liked  to  sit  there  and  listen  all  the 
morning 

During  the  reading  and  the  hymn, 
the  crowd  on  the  outside  had  remained 
silent,  most  of  them  listening  to  Blake  s 
voice  as  it  came  direct  through  the 
open  doorway,  some  few  talking  apart 
among  themselves  in  low  voices. 
The  hymn  finished,  there  was  a  gene 
ral  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  There  was  an  evident  belief  | 
that  the  fun  was  about  to  begin. 
Blake  stepped  immediately  to  the 
door,  and  standing  bareheaded  upon 
the  threshold,  said: 

“Are  there  any  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men  here  who  would  care  to  come  in 
and  stay  through  the  session?” 

No  one  answered. 

‘If  not  I  shall  be  obliged  to  close 
the  door,  as  the  dust  blows  into  the 
schoolroom.  Good  morning.”  And 
the  door  was  slowly  closed. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  there 
looking  into  each  other’s  faces.  Som< 
women  in  the  background  tiiterec 
audibly.  One  man  proposed  to  breal 
in  the  door.  This  proposition,  how 
ever,  was  so  obviouslv  absurd, — th< 
door  being  only  closed,  not  locked 
and  the  master  having  already  invite* 
them  to  enter, — that  it  went  by  th 
board.  One  after  another  gradual! 
sauntered  up  the  road,  after  the  ex 
change  of  a  few  commonplaces.  Som 
said  they  had  not  come  there  to  sta 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  everythin 
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had  happened  exactly  as  they  expected 
it  would  happen.  Within  half  an 
hour  the  outside  of  the  schoolhouse 
was  virtually  deserted;  only  a  few  of 
the  younger  women  hung  about  a 
little  while  longer.  The  master  had 
won  the  outside  battle  by  one  simple 
manly  stroke. 

Inside,  Blake  wa^  preparing  the  roll- 
call.  Beginning  with  the  first  benches 
he  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another, 
inquiring  the  names,  which  he  entered 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  low- browed  fellow,  who  sat 
leaning  his  unshaven  chin  in  both 
palms,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  reck¬ 
less,  braggadocio  air.  Instinctively, 
Blake  felt  that  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  was  at  hand. 

“What  is  your  name,  young  man?  ’ 
he  asked  pleasantly. 

“Don’t  know.” 

An  audible  titter  went  round  the 
room,  which  was  quickly  suppressed, 
however,  as  the  master  raised  his 

hand. 

“You  don’t  know  your  name?” 

“No!”  This  last  was  given  with  a 
sneer  and  drawl  intended  to  be  exas¬ 
perating,  but  which  made  Blake  feel 
most  like  laughing. 

“How  far  away  do  you  live  from  the 
schoolhouse?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

At  this  another  titter  arose,  which 
was  again  suppressed.  Blake  then 
asked  a  little  boy  sitting  near  how  far 
the  young  man  lived  from  the  school- 
house,  and  received  the  timid  reply 
that  it  was  about  a  mile  down  the 
road. 

“Very  well,  young  man,”  he  said, 
“I  want  you  to  go  home,  and  find  out 
from  vour  mother  what  your  name  is. 
Be  back  in  half  an  hour;  that  will  give 
you  ample  time.” 


The  young  bully  looked  up  sur¬ 
prised;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
eye  that  met  his  that  caused  his  as¬ 
sumed  nonchalance  to  vanish;  and  as 
he  rose  and  moved  awkwardly  to  the 
door,  he  felt  that  every  scholar  in  the 
room  was  laughing  at  him.  As  Blake 
went  on,  no  other  scholar  was  found 
to  plead  ignorance  of  his  name.  At 
last,  with  a  strange  uneasiness,  he 
approached  the  girl  who,  since  the 
previous  night,  had  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

“Samanth’  Woodford,”  came  the 
answer  to  his  repeated  question,  and 
the  deep  black  eyes  met  his  with  an 
unflinching  gaze. 

“Miss  Samantha  Woodford,”  he  re¬ 
peated  after  her,  as  he  entered  the 
name  upon  his  list. 

“I  said  Samanth’ !” 

As  he  looked  up,  he  again  met  the 
girl’s  eyes  fastened  upon  his,  with  a 
strange  look  of  defiance  in  them. 

“Very  well,  then — Samanth’  Wood¬ 
ford,”  he  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
and  passed  on  to  the  next,  leaving 
Samanth’  feeling  that  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  she  had  not  spoken. 

To  form  the  school  into  classes  was 
a  more  difficult  task  than  the  roll-call. 
He  found,  then,  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken.  Few  had 
come  there  with  any  very  definite  in¬ 
tention  of  learning  anything;  and  the 
majority  seemed  to  have  been  actuated 
chiefly  by  idle  curiosity.  But  Blake, 
working  with  dogged  resolution,  by 
the  end  of  the  morning  session  had  the 
school  pretty  well  weeded  out  and 
classified.  Noon  came.  Before  dis¬ 
missing  the  school  for  the  recess,  the 
master  said : 

“I  should  like  to  have  Samanth’ 
Woodford  keep  her  seat  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  I  wish  to  speak  with  her.” 

This  sent  a  visible  thrill  of  excite- 
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ment  through  the  school.  Evidently, 
the  fun  was  not  over,  then,  after  all! 
There  was  a  reckoning,  of  some  sort, 
in  store  for  Sananth’ !  Every  scholar, 
as  the  lines  filed  slowly  past  her,  stole 
a  furtive  glance  at  the  dark  beauty,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “You’ll  catch  it  now, 
Samanth’  Woodford!” 

The  room  emptied,  Blake  closed  the 
door,  and  returning,  seated  himself  in 
a  desk  opposite  that  occupied  by 
Samanth’.  She  had  not  moved  since 
he  had  requested  her  to  remain;  but 
now,  as  he  seated  himself,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  looking  him  squarely  in 
the  eyes,  asked: 

“What  did  you  keep  me  after  school 
for?  I  ain’t  done  nothin’  agin’  the 
rules,  have  I?” 

“No,  you  have  done  nothing  against 
the  rules.  I  did  not  wish  to  scold 
you,  Samanth’ :  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you.” 

She  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  said:  “Talk  to  me, 
’bout  what?” 

“First  of  all,  about  yourself,  Sa¬ 
manth’.”  She  had  settled  back  in 
her  seat,  her  hands  clasped  btfore  her 
on  the  desk,  and  the  old  defiant  look 
was  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke: 

“Does  it  happen  ter  strike  ye,  that 
ye’re  meddlin’  with  what  don’t  con¬ 
cern  ye?” 

“I  have  thought  that  you  might  say 
that,”  returned  Blake,  turning  a  shade 
paler  under  the  insult,  but  with  the 
same  kind  smile  on  his  face;  “I  have 
thought  that  you  might  think  me  pre¬ 
suming,  but  I  am  willing  to  risk  that 
for  the  sake  of  ihe  deep  interest  that  I 
take  in  ycur  welfare,  Samanth’.” 

A  contemptuous  sneer  about  the 
mouth  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
was  the  only  answer  to  this.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  notice  neither, 
and  went  on: 


“You  do  not  know  how  it  has  hurt 
me,  Samanth’,  to  know  why  you  have 
come  to  mv  school  this  morning.  ’  ’ 

“Why?” 

“You  know  why,  Samanth’,  and  I 
know  why.” 

“It  don’t  take  a  great  heap  to  hurt 
ye,”  she  sneered. 

“Some  things  hurt  more  than 
others,”  he  replied.  “This  thing, 
however,  has  hurt  me  very  little  for 
myself,  but  a  great  deal  for  you.” 
“Me?” 

“Yes,  for  you.  Whatever  you 
might  have  done  this  morning  could 
have  had  no  effect  upon  me.  I  know 
you  came  here  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  up  the  school,  if  you  could. 

I  should  have  had  no  redress  against 
you.  You  are  a  woman,  and  I  could 
have  done  nothing  to  defend  myself 
against  you.  Was  this  brave  in  you, 
Samanth’?” 

She  sat  still,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
rude  desk  before  her.  She  was  an 
honestgirl, — “squar,”  her  companions 
called  her, — and  the  thought  that  her 
action  might  be  construed  into  what 
was  to  her  most  detestable,  into  cow¬ 
ardice,  made  her  feel  ill  at  ease.  True, 
she  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  men  whose  reverence 
for  women  had  been  an  obstacle  to 
their  returning  like  with  like.  But  in 
stinctiv'  ly  she  felt  that  what  the  man 
before  her  said  of  himself  was  true. 

“Ye  think  I’m  a  coward,  do  ye?” 
she  said  at  length. 

“No,  Samanth’,  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  this  thing;  I  know  that  you  are 
only  acting  for  others; — you  are  only  ; 
the  tool  of  these  men,  who — ” 

“//’  s  a  lie!" 

At  the  humiliating  charge  that  she,  ; 
Samanth’  Woodford,  had  been  used  as 
a  cat’ s-  paw  to  further  the  ends  of  others, 
all  her  smouldering  defiance  leaped  at 
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once  into  white  heat.  Samanth’  had 
not  meant  that  Blake  intentionally 
misstated  the  facts,  but  that  he  mis¬ 
understood  her  will  in  the  matter. 
But  the  flush  of  anger  that  swept  over 
the  young  man’s  face  left  no  doubt  in 
her  mind  as  to  how  her  words  had 
been  taken.  He  seemed  about  to 
speak,  but  checked  himself,  rose 
slowly  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the 
platform.  He  took  down  his  hat  from 
the  nail,  and  without  even  glancing  in 
Samanth’s  direction,  went  slowly  out 
of  the  schoolhouse. 

For  a  few  moments  the  girl  sat 
where  he  had  left  her,  staring  at  the 
closed  door,  in  a  daze.  She  knew, — 
and  it  was  with  a  sickening  feeling, — 
that  she  had  been  all  that  he  had 
hinted — a  coward.  She  felt  that  had 
she  been  a  man,  he  would  have  struck 
her  at  her  words — that  was  the  kind  of 
thing  to  be  expected  in  Black  Gulch. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  girl 
hated  herself.  She  went  quickly  to 
the  door,  opened  it  and  looked  after 
him.  Far  up  the  road,  moving  on 
with  that  quick  stride  of  his,  past  a 
group  of  boys  who  had  lingered  for  a 
time,  wondering  it  there  would  be  any 
“fun,”  she  saw  the  tall  figure  in  the 
shabby  suit  of  gray.  She  felt  a  desire 
to  run  after  him, — to  overtake  him, 
and  explain  her  words,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness.  But  pride  held  her  rooted 
where  she  was,  until  abend  in  the  road 
hid  him  from  her  view.  And  then 
Samanth’  Woodford  did  what  she  had 
never  known  herself  to  do  before  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  She  went 
back  to  the  desk  where  she  had  talked 
with  him,  laid  her  head  on  her  arms, 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

From  that  time  Samanth’  never  en¬ 
tered  the  schoolhouse  again.  At  the 
afternoon  session,  Blake  looked  in 
vain  for  the  pretty  pink  calico  with  the 


knot  of  ribbons  at  the  throat, — it  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  should  have  felt  a 
certain  relief  at  this  discovery;  but 
the  feeling  that  he  really  did  experience 
was  a  different  one.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  strange  sense  of  disappointment 
and  loneliness,  which  it  might  have 
been  hard  to  analyze.  He  did  not 
seek  to  analyze  it;  he  only  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful  girl  had  added 
a  certain  pleasure  to  his  work  in  the 
school,  and  that  her  absence  now  made 
his  duties  seem  dull.  He  furtively 
watched  the  door,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  come  in  some  time  during  the 
afternoon ;  but  *he  did  not  come  in,  and 
Blake  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the 
school  at  the  usual  hour  of  four,  with 
an  absence  mark  against  the  name  of 
Samanth’  Woodford. 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  village 
later  in  the  afternoon,  however,  having 
remained  at  the  schoolhouse  for  some 
work  in  his  books,  a  woman  suddenly 
appeared  before  him  from  among  the 
bushes  beside  of  the  road.  It  was  Sa¬ 
manth’.  She  stood,  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  the  toe  of  one  coarse  shoe 
nervously  pushing  the  dust  of  the  road 
to  right  and  left. 

“I’m  sorry  fur  what  I  said  to  ye  this 
mornin’,  Mister  Blake,”  she  said  to 
him,  only  once  raising  her  eyes,  “an’ 
I  didn’t  mean  nothin’  by  it — that’ sail.” 
And,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  detain 
her,  she  rushed  among  the  bushes 
again,  and  was  gone  as  quickly  as  she 
had  appeared. 

“Heaven  bless  the  girl!”  said  Blake 
to  himself,  recovering  from  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  as  he  took  his  homeward  way: 
“I  knew  the  gold  was  there,  if  one 
could  only  get  at  it.” 

Lewf.llyn G  Humphreys. 

— New  England  Magazine . 
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A  FEW  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


The  most  expensive  thermometer 
in  this  country  is  in  use  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  It  is  known  as 
Prof.  Rowland’s  thermometer,  and  is 
valued  at  $10,000.  It  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  instrument,  and  the  graduations 
are  so  fine  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
microscope  to  read  them. 

On  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America, 
Prof.  Putman,  the  well-known  per¬ 
manent  secretary  ol  the  American  As¬ 
sociation,  recently  made  an  interesting 
discovery  which  furnishes  fresh  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  man 
in  America  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  mammoth.  In  a  communication 
to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Professor  Putman  describes 
a  shell  found  by  him  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Upon  a  portion  of  this 
shell  is  scratched  the  rude  outline  of 
what  without  doubt  represents  a  mam¬ 
moth  The  shell  was  found  under 
peat,  and  near  bv  were  human  bones, 
charcoal,  bones  of  animals,  and  stone 
implements. 

Italian  notes  are  all  shapes,  sizes 
and  colors.  1  he  smaller  bills — 5  and 
10  lire  notes — are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  own  old  25  cent  “shin- 
plaster”  fractional  currency,  and 
printed  on  white  paper  in  pink,  blue 
and  carmine  inks  and  ornamented  with 
a  finely  engraved  vignette  of  the  king. 

An  interesting  discoverv  has  been 
made  on  the  Harnhalli  gold  mine  in 
the  Mysore.  While  sinking  the  main 
shaft  the  workmen  broke  into  an  old 
shaft,  dug  perhaps  a  thousand  years 


or  more.  There  were  found  mining 
implements  of  various  kinds  used  by 
the  ancient  workers.  It  is  supposed 
the  workings  were  made  by  Chinese, 
of  whose  presence  in  Mysore  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence.  The  tools 
found  are  said  to  be  very  like  those 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  unlike  any¬ 
thing  known  to  be  used  by  Hindus. 

The  100  ruble  note  of  Russia  is 
barred  from  top  to  bottom  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  blended  as  when 
shown  through  a  prism.  In  the  center, 
in  bold  relief,  stands  a  large  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  vignette  of  the  Empress  Cather¬ 
ine  I.  This  is  in  black.  The  other 
engraving  is  not  at  all  intricate  or 
elaborated,  but  is  well  done  in  dark 
and  light  brown  and  black  inks. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  curious 
currency  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  it  circu¬ 
lates  very  little  among  the  common 
people  and  the  class  that  comes  to 
America  as  emigrants.  These  stick 
to  their  copper  and  silver  coins  and 
shun  the  little  cinn  imon  brown  bills  of 
their  government. 

The  Australian  bill  is  printed  on 
light  colored  thick  paper,  which  show‘ 
none  of  the  silk  fiber  marks  or  geo¬ 
metric  lines  used  in  American  currenc) 
as  a  protection  against  counterfeiting. 
Each  bears  upon  it  a  terrible  warning 
to  counterfeiters,  threatening  th< 
penitentiary  confinement  “to  any  on< 
who  shall  make,  sell  or  have  in  pos 
session  any  counterfeit  or  fac  smile  “ 
this  bill.” 
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THE  STORY  OF  MAUAE’S  WIFE. 


When  I  was  a  boy  the  talk  of  the 
community  in  which  I  lived,  that  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  was  the  famous 
feat  of  endurance  and  devotion  known 
as  the  escape  of  Mauae’s  wife  from 
shipwreck.  Often,  since  that  time,  I 
have  heard  more  or  less  frequent  re¬ 
ference  made  to  this  story ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  doubting  reference — as  if  such 
an  achievement  in  constancy  and  en¬ 
durance  were  possible  only  for  pro¬ 
fessional  swimmers;  and  these  exploits, 
merely  in  the  physical  sense,  are 
hardly  wonders,  because  they  are 
matters  of  systematic  training,  practice 
and  preparation. 

Let  me  tell  the  story  of  the  shipwreck 
of  the  “Keola,”  as  it  actually  hap¬ 
pened,  for  those  of  my  readers  who 
may  have  heard  of  these  Hawaiian 
swimmers,  but  have  not  known  exactly 
how  great  was  the  display  of  the 
strength  and  devotion  that  was  made 
on  that  occasion . 

The  little  schooner,  “Keola,”  was 
one  of  the  inter  island  coasters  that  I 
remember  all  too  vividly.  These  craft 
ranged  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons, 
or  thereabouts.  They  were  schooner- 
rigged  and  manned  by  crews  of  indo¬ 
lent  sailors,  mostly  natives.  They 
generally  carried  a  full  deck -load  of 
native  passengers,  men,  women  and 
children;  and,  in  addition,  there  were 
pigs,  fowls  and  domestic  pets  in  great 
numbers — a  most  unsavory  company. 
The  management  of  these  vessels  was 
careless  to  the  last  degree.  Some¬ 
times  all  hands  would  go  to  sleep  over 
light — even  the  helmsman ;  and  on  the 
lext  morning,  to  the  dismay  of  pass¬ 
engers,  among  whom  were  often  the 
nost  refined  and  delicate  women — 
nembers  of  the  mission  families — the 
ittle  craft  would  be  found  to  have 


drifted  back,  after  a  night  of  misery,  to 
the  harbor  from  which  she  set  sail  the 
day  before.  Whether  under  a  spank¬ 
ing  breeze  or  in  the  long,  monotonous 
calm,  under  the  lee  of  the  mountainous 
islands,  the  coasting  voyages  were 
always  of  continuous  discomfort,  and 
oftener  of  extreme  misery  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  seasick — and  all  were  usually 
seasick.  In  all  my  life,  my  acutest 
experience  of  physical  misery  has 
been  on  the  decks,  or  still  worse,  in 
the  vile-smelling  cabins  of  those  de¬ 
testable  little  crafts.  Pah!  Let  me 
draw  a  veil  over  the  suffering  of  the 
inter-island  voyage.  I  am  sure  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  what  slaves  in 
the  middle- passage  used  to  suffer  in 
the  good  old  days. 

Well,  it  was  on  such  a  voyage  as 
this  that  the  little  schooner,  “Keola,” 
started  one  Saturday  evening  in  May, 
now  many  years  ago.  There  were 
nearly  forty  persons  on  board,  most 
of  them  Hawaiians.  The  vessel  was 
somewhat  leaky  when  she  sailed  from 
Lahaina,  as  all  were  aware,  by  the 
amount  of  pumping  required,  but  that 
was  nothing  unusual,  and  it  excited  no 
attention.  Her  destination  was  the 
port  of  Kawaihae,  and  the  somewhat 
stormy  channel  between  the  islands  of 
Maui  and  Hawaii  had  to  be  crossed. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  wind  was 
strong.  The  land  was  already  dis¬ 
tanced,  when,  as  a  surviving  passenger 
said,  “the  stone  ballast  carried  away 
to  leewar-l.”  This,  however,  they 
stowed  again,  but  the  wind  continued 
very  strong.  The  little  craft  rolled 
heavily.  A  second  disaster — “Two 
barrels  of  molasses  and  a  cask  of 
water  rolled  to  leeward.”  What  a 
frail  vessel  it  must  have  been  in  which 
so  slight  a  mischance  as  this  could  have 
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been  fatal!  Just  what  happened  was 
never  known.  Whether  the  rolling  casks 
hammered  the  planking  loose,  or 
whether  the  little  schooner  was 
swamped  by  a  wave,  her  bows  were 
thrown  suddenly  under,  and  she  sank 
like  lead,  carrying  down  with  her,  it 
is  supposed,  a  number  ol  the  passen¬ 
gers  who  were  lying  in  the  hold.  But 
some  thirty  people  were  thrown  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  ocean;  the  sea  was  run¬ 
ning  high  before  the  northwest  trade- 
wind,  with  long,  ocean  billows  and 
surging  whitecaps.  Thompson,  a 
white  man,  was  writing  in  the  little 
cabin  when  the  schooner  foundered. 
He  had  just  time  to  escape  from  being 
carried  down  with  the  vessel.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  from  which  I  quote, 
says,  “he  was  hanging  from  part  of 
the  stern  still  above  the  water,  while 
Mauae,  the  native  convert,  in  the 
water,  called  the  natives  around  him 
and  implored  help  from  on  high. 
Having  asked  help  from  God,  they 
then  looked  about  to  see  what  they 
could  do  to  help  themselves.” 

Is  there  not  something  impressive 
in  this  picture  of  a  company  of  Poly¬ 
nesian  converts  holding  consultation 
in  the  open,  stormy  sea,  and  praying 
for  guidance,  as  they  clung  to  frag¬ 
ments  ot  the  wreck,  with  the  sharks 
doubtless  not  Lr  away  in  the  water  be¬ 
neath  them;  for  these  creatures  are 
common  in  the  Hawaiian  waters? 

“A  current  was  setting  trom  the 
north,”  resumes  the  narrative,  “so 
that  the  next  thought — of  swimming 
for  Hawaii,  was  abandoned.”  But 
the  different  swimmers  chose  their  re¬ 
spective  courses,  and  when  Monday 
morning  dawned  the  parties  were 
widely  separated.  Thompson’s  wife, 
a  native  woman,  was  with  him,  and  by 
her  aid  he  took  a  southern  course 
with  the  current  toward  the  island  of 


Kahoolawe;  but  on  Monday  morning 
he  died,  and,  she  swimming  upon  an 
oar,  landed  in  the  forenoon  on  that 
island  A  young  man  and  his  little 
brother  seized  the  cover  of  the  hatch¬ 
way  as  a  float.  The  boy  perished  to¬ 
ward  night,  but  the  youth  reached 
land  at  seven  or  eight  on  Monday. 
Still  another  Hawaiian,  a  youth  who 
had  been  weakly,  started  out  with  no 
other  help  than  his  skill  in  swimming, 
and  got  ashore  before  morning.  These 
persons  were  favored  by  the  tide;  but 
their  survival  over  night  in  a  heavy 
sea  was  remarkable  enough. 

The  greater  exploit  remains  to  be 
told.  “Mauae  and  his  wife  Kalua- 
wahine  took  a  covered  bucket  for  a 
mouo ,  or  float,  and,  tying  some  of  their 
garments  around  them,  they  swam  for 
Kahoolawe.  They  had  three  young 
men  with  them,  who  disappeared  one 
after  another,  either  by  drowning  or 
by  going  in  different  directions. 
Some  were  in  sight  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  during  the  night  all  disappeared 
and  left  them  to  pursue  their  way  alone. 
Monday  morning  Kaluawahine’s 
bucket  came  to  pieces,  and  she  swam 
without  anything  till  afternoon,  when 
Mauae  became  too  weak  to  proceed. 
They  stopped.  She  lomi  lomid  (rub¬ 
bed)  him  until  he  was  able  to  swim 
again  They  now  went  on  until  they 
had  Kahoolawe  in  full  view.  But 
Mauae  became  more  feeble  than  be-  1 
fore;  so  she  took  his  bucket;  he  held 
to  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  she  drag-  \ 
ged  him  onward.  But  soon  his  hand 
slipped,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  I 
him  even  to  such  an  effort.  She  told  I 
him  he  must  pray.  He  began,  but 
could  utter  only  a  .sentence  or  two.  I 
She  put  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
held  them  with  one  hand,  and  mad( 
for  the  shore.  When  as  near  the  shon 
as  where  small  vessels  anchor  at  La 
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haina,  and  after  they  had  been  swim¬ 
ming  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours, 
she  found  he  was  entirely  dead. 

‘Leaving  him  at  last,  she  reached 
the  shore  near  night.  But  she  was 
much  exhausted  and  was  on  the  op- 
po.ffte  side  from  the  only  settlement. 
Her  eyes  were  affected;  she  could  not 
see  for  a  while.  She  was  a  stranger 
there.  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  she  looked  around  in  vain 
for  inhabitants,  having  nothing  to  eat 
all  the  time,  and  she  would  have 
perished  but  that  there  had  been  con¬ 
siderable  rain,  and  she  found  water 
standing  in  some  of  the  brooks.  Fri¬ 
day  morning  she  found  some  water 
melons  growing,  and  after  eating  one, 
was  discovered  bv  some  fishermen,  and 
was  by  them  conducted  to  the  village, 
and  the  next  day  brought  here.  The 
young  men  were  as  lively  when  they 
L  reached  here  as  before  they  were 
wrecked,  the  women  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted.” 

Such  was  the  exploit  of  this  devoted 
wife.  Can  we  find  anything  in  the 

!  annals  of  heroism  more  touching  than 
the  devotion  of  this  poor  woman 
through  those  long  hours  of  varying 
struggle  in  the  ocean?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  pathetic  in  the  way  by 
which,  with  each  new  disposition  of 
the  beloved  burden,  she  took  still 
greater  risk  and  danger  to  herself. 

This  brave  woman  lived  a  good 


many  years  after  her  wonderful  escape, 
and  it  made  her  noted  even  in  a  nation 
of  swimmers.  I  remember  seeing  her 
pointed  out  in  the  streets  of  Honolulu 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
wonder  of  skill  and  endurance  that 
she  bearing  the  burden  that  she  did, 
should  have  been  one  of  the  five  out  of 
thirty  that  were  saved.  To  swim  from 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  in  the  rough  sea, 
even  in  the  comparatively  warm  waters 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  sharks,  means  a  strength 
and  skill  that  could  hardly  be  found 
outside  of  Polynesia.  But  far  beyond 
her  endurance  and  courage,  what  love, 
what  heroism,  were  here!  Mauae’s 
wife,  towing  her  husband  by  her  long, 
black  hair;  then,  when  his  hands  lost 
theirstrength  to  hold,  stopping  in  mid¬ 
ocean  to  lomi  lomi  his  chilly  limbs,  re¬ 
storing  their  strength  a  little,  clasping 
his  faint  arms  for  the  last  time  about 
her  neck,  and  straining  shoreward  with 
one  hand  until  he  died — this  is  a  figure 
to  rank  with  that  of  the  most  devoted 
souls.  Faithfulness  like  this  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  instinct  of  the 
savage.  It  ennobles  its  possessor, 
though  her  skin  be  dark.  It  renders 
her  worthy  of  a  page  in  the  records  Of 
the  noble  feats  of  woman.  Whence  it 
came 

“He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime! 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great; 

Above  all  human  estimate.” 

Titus  Munson  Coan. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


WE  ’UNS. 

A  MOUNTAINEER  and  his  wife  had 
come  down  out  of  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  to  go  to  some  new  location 
in  Tennessee.  They  had  a  little  jag 
of  household  goods,  and  both  were 
j  dressed  poorly.  After  he  had  paid 


the  freight  on  his  goods  he  lacked  a 
few  shillings  of  having  enough  to  pay 
their  fare.  I  heard  them  talking  it 
over  as  they  sat  on  a  baggage  truck 
on  the  platform. 

“We  ’uns  will  hev  to  go  back,  I 
reckon,”  said  the  man. 
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"But  we  ’uns  can’t  go  back,”  she 
replied.  "We  ’uns  has  sold  out  and 
hev  no  place  to  go  to.” 

"But  what  kin  we  ’uns  do?” 

‘  ‘  Heven’ t  we  ’  uns  got  money  ’  nuff?’  ’ 
“No.” 

"And  they  ’uns  won’t  take  us?” 

"No.” 

"And  we  ’uns  is  in  a  fix?” 

"Sartin.” 

"But  the  Lord  is  down  yere  as  well 
as  up’n  the  hills,  ain’t  he?”  she  asked. 

"He  mought  be,  but  the  chances 
seem  agin  it  ” 

"But  I’ll  go  out  among  the  cotton 
bales  and  find  a  spot  to  pray.  The 
Lord  did  never  desert  His  own.” 

"You  mought  try  it,’  hesaiddoubt- 
ingly. 

I  had  told  three  or  four  of  tht  boys, 
and  we  chipped  in  $5  and  handed  it  to 
the  man,  and  he  had  the  money  in 
hand  when  the  woman  returned. 

"Did  you  pray?”  he  asked. 

"Yes.” 

"Fur  how  much?” 

"A  dollar.” 

"And  the  Lord  has  dun  sent  us 
five.  ” 

"Then  we  ’uns  is  no  longer  in  a 
fix?” 

"Yere  it  is,  and  our  troubles  are 
over.  Tillie,  we  ’uns  orter  hev  come 
down  yere  twenty  years  ago.  Up 
thar  when  we  ’uns  axed  the  Lord  for 
a  dollar  we  ’uns  sometimes  got  two 
bits  out  of  it.  Down  yere  when  we 
’uns  ax  fur  the  same  He  piles  it  on 
ten  times  over,  and  doan’  even  want 
to  know  whar  we  cum  from  or  which 
church  we  belong  to!” 

DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION. 

A  workman  of  Faraday,  the  cele¬ 
brated  chemist,  one  day  by  accident 
knocked  a  beautiful  silver  cup  into  a 
jar  of  strong  acid.  In  a  little  while  it 


disappeared,  being  dissolved  in  the 
acid  as  sugar  is  in  water,  and  so  seemed 
utterly  lost,  and  the  question  came  up, 
could  it  ever  be  found  again?  One 
said  it  could,  but  another  replied  that 
being  dissolved  and  held  in  solution 
by  the  acid,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
recovering  it  But  the  great  chemist, 
standing  by,  put  some  chemical  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  jar,  and  in  a  little  while 
every  particle  of  silver  was  precipitated 
to  the  bottom,  and  he  took  it  out,  now 
a  shapeless  mass,  and  sent  it  to  the 
silversmith,  and  the  cup  was  restored 
to  the  same  size  and  shape  as  before. 
If  Faraday  could  so  easily  precipitate 
that  silver  and  restore  its  scattered  and 
invisible  particles  into  the  cup,  how 
easily  can  God  restore  our  sleeping 
and  scattered  dust  and  change  our  de¬ 
cayed  bodies  into  the  likeness  of  the 
glorious  body  of  Christ! 

J.  M.  Anspach. 

FOREBODINGS. 

When  Woman’s  Rights  have  come  to  stay, 

Oh,  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

When  wives  are  at  the  polls  all  day, 

Oh,  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

When  Doctor  Mamma’s  making  pills, 

When  Merchant  Mamma’s  selling  hills, 

Of  course,  ’twill  cure  all  woman’s  ills, 

But  who  will  rock  the  cradle  ? 

When  mamma  to  the  court  has  hied, 

Oh,  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

She  has  a  case  that  must  be  tried, 

But  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

When  Captain  Mamma  walks  her  decks, 
When  Banker  Mamma’s  cashing  checks, 
When  all  our  girls  have  lost  their  sex, 

Must  papa  rock  the  cradle? 

Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  friend¬ 
ship  authorizes  you  to  say  disagreeable 
things  to  your  intimates  On  the 
contrary,  the  nearer  you  come  into  a 
relation  with  a  person,  the  more 
necessary  do  tact  and  courtesy  be¬ 
come  .  — Holmes. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


February  25,  Woman  suffrage  is  discussed 
at  the  Women’s  Triennial  Council  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  General  da  Fonseca  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

February  26,  high  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  threatens  to  destroy  the  town  of  Yuma, 
Arizona.  The  Woman’s  National  Suffrage 
Association  meets  in  Washington.  Two 
hundred  women  and  children  perished  at 
Iquique  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  wrecked  by 
the  insurgents,  who  also  pillaged  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  houses.  General  da  Fonseca  takes  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil. 

February  27,  nearly  every  building  in 
Yuma,  Ariz  ,  has  been  destroyed  b)  flood.  M. 
du  Boisgobey,  the  French  novelist,  is  dead. 

Ffbruary  28,  the  passport  regulations 
affecting  Alsace-Lorraine  are  to  be  strictly 
enforced  against  the  French;  great  exitement 
is  caused  by  this  intelligence  in  Paris  The 
political  situation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
critical.  A  rebellion  against  Portuguese  rule 
has  broken  out  on  the  island  of  Bissao,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

March  r,  enormous  loss  to  property  has 
been  caused  by  the  floods  in  Arizona,  and  it 
is  feared  that  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  lost 

as  well. 

March  2,  reports  of  great  loss  of  lives  in 
Arizona  from  floods  are  discredited.  The 
state  of  siege  has  been  resumed  in  Buenos 
Ayres;  business  in  the  Argentine  is  at  a 
standstill. 

March  3,  part  of  the  Chilian  government 
troops  near  Pisagua  have  shot  their  officers 
and  joined  the  insurgents. 

March  4,  a  conspiracy  to  capture  the 
government  has  been  discovered  in  Hawaii; 
there  is  a  deadlock  over  the  appointment  of 
a  Cabinet  by  the  new  Queen  The  governor 
of  a  province  of  Madagascar  has  caused  the 
massacre  of  278  persons. 

March  6,  Baron  von  Wissman  has  pun¬ 
ished  an  African  tribe,  killing  200  men, 
wounding  sixtv,  and  capturing  much  property. 

March  7,  the  President  appoints  James  »H. 
Beatty  to  be  district  judge  for  Idaho. 

March  8,  six  hundred  natives  were  killed 
1  by  a  French  expedition  on  the  Niger. 

1  March  9.  troops  at  Pine  Ridge  agency  are 
It  hemmed  in  by  show-banks  forty  feet  high. 

March  10,  Brazilian  newspapers  have  been 


received  at  the  Department  of  State,  con¬ 
taining  a  decree  by  the  President  of  Brazil 
declaring  the  ports  of  that  country  free  and 
open  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
included  in  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty. 

March  ii,  three  hundred  pirates  and  rob 
bers  were  recently  beheaded  in  China. 

March  12,  a  number  of  vessels  were  lost 
off  the  coast  of  Devon  during  the  blizzard  in 
England;  at  least  seventy  persons  were 
drowned. 

March  13,  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
without  a  mayor,  the  election  of  Wolfe  Lon¬ 
doner  having  been  declared  illegal.  Only 
four  members  of  the  crew  of  the  steamship 
Miratna ,  wrecked  off  the  Devon  coast  on  Mon¬ 
day,  were  saved. 

March  14,  eleven  Sicilians,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Chief  Hennesy,  are  lynched  in  the 
parish  prison  of  New  Orleans.  P.  T  Barnum 
has  closed  a  contract  with  architects  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  for  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $125,000,  as  a  gift  from  him  to  the 
Historical  and  Scientific  Societies  of  that  city. 

March  15,  Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister 
at  Washington,  called  upon  Secretary  Blaine 
to-day  and  protested  against  the  killing  ofhis 
countrymen  in  New  Orleans,  and  demanded 
protection  for  the  other  Italians  in  that  citv; 
after  consultation  with  the  President,  Secre¬ 
tary  Blaine  sent  to  Governor  Nicholls,  of 
Louisiana,  a  dispatch,  calling  attention  to  our 
treaty  agreements  with  Italy,  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  governor  will  co  operate  with 
the  President  in  maintaining  our  obligations 
towards  Italian  subjects  who  may  be  in  peril, 
that  further  bloodshed  may  be  prevented  and 
offenders  brought  to  justice.  The  Italian 
Government  has  instructed  the  Italian  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Washington  to  protest  vigorously 
against  the  action  of  the  New  Orleans  mob. 

March  16,  the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  found  guilty  of  heresy  In  a 
bloody  battle  in  Chili  on  March  6th  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  troops  were  defeated;  the  losses  on 
both  sides  were  heavy.  Much  indignation  is 
felt  in  Rome  over  the  New  Orleans  tragedy; 
Premier  di  Rudini  announces  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  receipt  of  President  Harri¬ 
son’s  regrets.  About  one  hundred  dervishes 
are  killed  by  the  explosion  of  an  arsenal  at 
Omdurman.  The  British  steamer  Roxburgh 
Castle  is  sunk  in  collision  offthe  Scilly  Islands, 
and  twenty-two  men  are  drowned. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


The  father  gathers  his  dollars  in  cents;  his 
son  scatters  the  cents  in  dollars. 

Teacher — ‘  Freddy,  how  is  the  earth  divi¬ 
ded?”  Freddy — “Between  them  that’s  got  it 
and  them  that  wants  it  ” 

Higgins— “I’ve  got  a  new  idea  for  a  book. 
I’m  going  to  write  the  autobiography  of  a 
horse.”  Tiggins— “You  could  write  the 
authobiography  of  a  donkey  better,  I  think.” 

Poet  meekly) — “I  should  like  to  leave  this 
little  poem  for  your  inspection.  I  suppose  a 
great  many  poems  are  left  here  ”  Editor 
(gruffly) — “Yes  and  so  are  the  fellows  who 
want  us  to  buy  them.” 

“Did  any  man  ever  kiss  you  before,  dar¬ 
ling?”  “Before — to-day?  No  Edward,  you 
are  the  first.  ”  And  the  recording  angel  didn’t 
need  to  drop  a  tear  to  blot  out  the  fib,  for  he 
was  the  first  that  had  kissed  her  that  day. 

Emaciated  Invalid  (just  arrived  at  the 
springs) — “Is  it  true  that  drinking  these 
waters  produce  fat?”  Native  (weight  250) 
— “Produce  fat?  Why,  stranger,  when  I  came 
here  I  only  weighed  eight  pounds,  and  look 
at  me  now!” 

The  late  Dr.  Bethune  asked  a  morose  and 
miserly  man  how  he  was  getting  along.  The 
man  replied,  “What  business  is  that  of  yours?” 
Said  the  doctor,  “Oh.  sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  even  in  the  meanest  of 
God’s  creatures.” 

Anxious  Youth,—'  Here’s  a  letter  I  want 
forwarded  right  off.  It  contains  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  my  dear  lady.”  Postmaster — 
“Very  sorry,  but  we  cannot  permit  it  in  the 
mails.  Marriage  is  a  lottery  and  we  forward 
no  letters  pertaining  to  that  business.” 

“In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  O,  it  does,  eh? 
In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  doesn’t  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  turns  to  thoughts  of 
how  he’s  going  to  get  in  about  five  thousand 
hours  of  four-hundred-dollars-a-week  fun  into 
fourteen  days  of  ten-dollar  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  O’Rourke — “I  wish  yez  would  give 
me  an  order  for  some  medicine,  your  river- 
ence,  for  little  Jimmy  here.  He’s  been  ailing 
for  two  wakes.”  Father  Reilly — “I  think  a 
little  soap  and  water  would  do  him  as  much 
good  as  anything.”  Mrs.  O’Rourke — “Would 
yez  give  it  to  him  before  or  afther  his  males, 
your  riverence?” 


She — “Riches  take  wings.”  He — ‘Yes, 
and  the  wings  you  wear  in  your  hat  take 
riches.” 

Green — “Gibson  is  fond  of  ventilating  his 
opinions,  isn’t  he?”  White — ‘  Yes;  and  the 
Lord  knows  most  of ’em  need  it!” 

‘  What  did  they  do  w  ith  Joseph’s  coat  of 
many  colors?”  asked  the  Sunday  school 
teacher.  “Cut  it  down  and  made  it  over  for 
Benjamin,”  hazarded  a  pensive  little  boy  at 
the  end  of  the  seat. 

Professor— “Admiration  is  a  form  of  love. 
Now,  Mr.  R.,  you  may  name  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration.”  Mr.  R— “  I  am  not 
certain,  professor,  but  I  think  it  must  be 
speechless  admiration.” 

Gadsby — “Those  three  dude  sons  of  Van 
Nostrand  cost  him  about  $ 5.000  a  year.”  Miss 
Caustique — “Then  he  has  been  putting  a 
good  deal  of  money  into  real  estate.”  “How’s 
that?”  “He  is  spending  $5,000  a  year  on  a 
vacant  lot.” 

Dr.  Johnson  was  once  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  dinner  party.  He  inadvertently 
placed  in  his  mouth  a  hot  potato,  but,  sudden 
ly  ejecting  it,  he  turned  to  the  h®stess  with 
this  remark:  “Madam,  a  fool  would  have 
burned  himself.” 

“My  object  in  calling  this  evening,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  with  a  nervous  trembling  of  his  chin, 
“was  to  ask  you,  Katie — I  mav  call  you  Katie, 
may  I  not?”  “Certainly,  Mr.  Longpipe,” 
said  the  sweet,  young  girl;  “all  of  papa’s 
elderly  friends  call  me  Katie.”  And  he  said 
nothing  further  about  his  object  in  calling. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  a  Tuscarora 
lawyer,  “what  kind  of  swearing  has  been  done 
in  this  case?  Here  we  have  a  physician,  a 
man  who,  from  his  high  and  noble  calling, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  who  would  sC'*m 
to  stain  his  soul  with  perjury,  or  be  guilty  of 
giving  utterance  to  an  untruth.  But  what  did 
he  testify,  gentlemen?  I  put  the  question  to 
him  plainly,  as  you  all  heard:  ‘Where  was 
this  man  stabbed?’  And  what  was  his  reply? 
Unblushingly,  his  features  as  cool  and  placid 
as  though  cut  from  marble,  he  replied  that  the 
man  was  stabbed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
the  left  of  the  medical  line,  and  about  an  inch 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  yet  we  have  proved 
by  three  unimpeachable  witnesses  that  he 
was  stabbed  just  below  the  Young  American 
hoisting  works.” 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 


Let  us  sing  a  song  of  the  glad  spring-time, 
Wh6n  the  birds  and  flowers  are  gay, 

When  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 

And  the  spirit  of  gloom 
Is  removed  from  the  earth  away. 

Let  our  hearts  feel  glad  in  the  joy  of  love, 
While  the  spirit  of  peace  broods  near, 

Let  us  banish  dull  care 
In  the  mild  morning  air, 

While  the  mind  and  vision  are  clear. 

Let  us  learn  to  be  young;  though  older  grown 
Our  hearts  should  be  happy  and  free; 

They  are  gladdest  who  sing, 

And,  avoiding  each  sting, 

Sail  smoothly  o’er  life’s  stormy  sea. 

Let  those  who  are  young  rejoice  and  be  glad, 
For  the  season  to  them  brings  cheer; 

Let  them  romp  and  be  gay 
In  the  glad  month  of  May — 

The  happiest  time  of  the  year. 
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THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 


'  Wr  .  1H  f  all  the  grand  and 
magnificent  cataracts 
/  1  *n  t^ie  wor^’  the  Palls 

\  \  of  Niagara  are  the  fore- 
'  most.  The  Niagara 

River,  which  flows 
northward  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Ontario, 
forms  the  only  outlet  of  Lakes  Superb  r, 
Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  hence  the 
entire  flow  of  waters  from  these  mam¬ 
moth  lakes  must  pass  over  the  cataract. 
The  river  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in 


length,  and  its  descent  from  the  level 
of  the  one  lake  to  that  of  the  other  is 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty- four 
feet.  On  issuing  from  Lake  Erie,  it 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  but 
as  it  flows  on,  it  becomes  several  miles 
wide,  making  room  for  a  number  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Grand 
Island,  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  seven  broad.  At  the  foot  of 
Grand  Island,  which  reaches  within 
one  and  a  half  miles  ot  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  the  river  is  contracted  to  a 


Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge. 
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breadth  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and 
grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By 
this  and  by  the  descent  in  the  channel, 
which  is  about  sixty  feet  in  the  mile 
above  the  Falls,  are  produced  the 
swift  currents  known  as  the  Rapids  in 
which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its 
great  depth,  is  perpetually  white  with 
foam.  At  the  Falls,  which  are  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the  river  is 
divided  by  an  island  containing  about 
seventy  five  acres,  called  Goat  Island* 
but  in  consequence  of  a  bend  in  the 
channel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  water  is  sent  down  by  the  Canadian 
side.  On  this  side,  therefore,  is  the 
grander  cataract,  which  has  been 
named  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  but  no 
longer  bears  the  name  appropriately, 
as  the  precipice  has  been  worn  from  a 
curved  into  a  somewhat  angular  shape. 
This  process  of  wearing  away  still  goes 
on,  a  large  projection  on  the  Canadian 
bank,  known  as  the  Table  Rock,  hav¬ 
ing  partly  fallen  off  in  1863  The 
Horseshoe  Fall  is  above  six  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  height.  The 
water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green 
color  for  some  distance  below  the  brow 
of  the  precipice;  and  it  rushes  over 
with  such  force,  that  it  is  thrown  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  One 
may  thus,  having  donned  an  oil  skin 
dress,  enter  two  or  three  yards  behind 
the  curved  sheet  of  water;  but  the 
spray  is  so  blinding,  the  din  so  deaf¬ 
ening,  and  the  current  of  air  so  strong, 
that  it  requires  a  tolerably  calm  nerve 
and  firm  foot.  The  separation  caused 
by  Goat  Island  leaves  a  large  wall  of 
rock  between  the  Canadian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Falls,  the  latter  being  again  divi¬ 
ded  by  an  islet  at  a  short  distance  from 
Goaf  Island.  This  fall  is  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  higher  than  the  Horseshoe, 
but  only  about  two  hundred  and  twen¬ 


ty  yards  broad.  A  little  above  the 
Fall,  the  channel  is  divided  by  Bath 
Island,  which  is  connected  by  bridges 
with  Goat  Islard  and  the  American 
shore.  A  small  tower,  approached 
from  Goat  Island,  has  been  built  on  a 
rock  over  the  brow  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall;  and  from  this  the  finest  view  on 
the  American  side  may  be  obtained, 
the  Table  rock  on  the  Canadian  side 
giving  the  completest  view  of  the  entire 
cataract.  The  Falls  can  also  be  seen 
from  below  on  both  sides,  and  every 
facility  is  given  for  viewing  them  from 
all  the  best  points,  while  magnificent 
hotels,  Canadian  and  American,  offer 
their  inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay 
till  he  has  received  the  full  influence  of 
the  scenery.  The  river  is  crossed 
about  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
yards  below  the  Falls,  where  it  is 
twelve  hundred  yards  broad.  The 
current  is  lessened  for  about  a  mile, 
but  increases  again  as  the  channel  be¬ 
comes  narrower  and  the  descent 
greater.  Between  three  and  four 
miles  below  the  Falls,  a  stratum  of 
rock  runs  across  the  direct  course  of 
the  river,  which,  after  forming  a  vast 
circular  basin,  with  an  impassable 
whirlpool,  is  forced  away  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  its  old  channel.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  wire  suspension  bridge  for  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  with  a  road 
beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot  passen¬ 
gers,  crosses  the  river  one  and  a  half 
miles  below  the  fall;  it  is  eight  hund¬ 
red  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Below  we  append  a  noble  poem, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  ever 
written  upon  Niagara.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Gardiner  Caulkins 
Brainard,  the  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Mirror,  of  Hartford,  from  1822  to  1828. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  London,  was 
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educated  at  Yaie,  and  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  at  28.  He  is  said  to  have  ‘  ‘dashed 
the  poem  oft”  in  the  printing  office 
while  the  compositor  was  waiting  for 
copy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  saw  Niagara,  and  never  was 
nearer  to  it  than  450  miles. 

The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my 
brain 

While  I  look  upward  to  thee.  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  His  hollow  hand; 
Had  hung  His  bow  upon  thy  awful  front: 

Had  spoken  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed 
to  him 


Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Savior’s  sake, 
The  sound  of  many  waters,  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 

And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime? 
Oh,  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rang 
From  war’s  vain  trumpet  by  thy  thundering 
side? 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make, 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar? 

And  yet,  bold  babbler!  What  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters 
far 

Above  its  loftiest  mountains?  A  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whispers  of  his  Maker’s 
might! 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

TAKING  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 


The  Bastille  is  no  more!  A  few 
hours  have  annihilated  that  which  has 
stood  the  awe  of  mankind  for  ages! 
That  awful,  dismal  embodiment  of 
dungeons  and  terror,  whose  secrets 
are  known  to  few,  and,  in  its  time, 
revealed  by  none — that  awful  prison- 
house  of  the  inquisition,  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  tyranny,  to  which  were  sent,  by 
virtue  of  letters  de  cachet ,  savants, 
authors,  citizens,  noblemen,  priests, — 
men  whose  learning  was  too  great  for 
their  age,  whose  aspirations  were  too 
high  for  their  country,  whose  ideas  of 
civilization  too  divergent  from  the 
views  of  crowned  heads  and  aristoc¬ 
racy. 

Such  were  the  excited  thoughts  of 
an  eye-witness  of  a  most  tragic  scene  in 
the  City  of  Paris,  on  the  14th  day  of 
July,  1789.  That  subject  of  dread  and 
terror  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  awe¬ 
stricken  people  who,  tired  of  its 
horrors,  its  reputation  and  of  its  very 
name,  were  determined  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  its  tortures. 


The  Bastille  was  a  fortified  tower  in 
the  City  of  Paris,  standing  six  stories 
in  height,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
River  Seine.  It  was  encompassed 
with  walls  of  great  height  of  solid 
masonry,  and  surrounded  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fosse  or  moat,  whose  gloomy 
depths  bade  defiance  to  assailants.  Built 
by  Charles  V.  of  France,  for  defense 
against  the  English,  it  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  State  prisonhouse,  especially 
for  the  confinement  of  the  wealthier 
and  higher  classes  of  society. 

For  eighty-four  hours  previous  to 
that  memorable  14th  ol  July,  there 
have  been  indications  of  some  great 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Men  leave  their  ordinary  vocations, 
and  can  be  seen  moving  about  with  an 
air  of  importance  and  excitement,  or 
standing  in  groups  engaged  in  eager 
and  animated  discussion.  As  the 
nightfall  of  the  12th  approaches,  many 
armed  citizens  are  assembled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  districts.  No  one  knows  where 
the  thundercloud  will  discharge  itself. 
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Every  now  and  then,  however,  the 
gloomy  murmur  of  that  horrifying 
word,  the  Bastille,  tends  to  indicate 
where  it  will  break. 

Previously  there  has  been  tumult  in 
the  Faurbourg  St.  Antonie,  which  has 
induced  the  Governor,  M.  de  Launaye, 
to  put  the  Bastille  into  a  better  state  of 
defense,  and  his  preparations  increase 
with  the  excitement  and  stir  of  the 
populace. 

There  stand  upon  the  towers  of  the 
fortress  about  15  pieces  of  cannon  and 
other  weapons  of  defense;  but  though 
the  people  do  not  know  it,  they  are 
almost  worthless  lrom  age  and  decay. 
Besides  there  are  various  loopholes 
charged  with  grape.  A  strong  garri¬ 
son  are  watching  the  towers,  and 
patrolling  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  agitation  of  the  people  becomes 
tumultuous.  To  allay  their  fears,  the 
Governor  yields  a  point,  and  runs  back 
the  guns  from  the  embrasures  of  the 
towering  walls.  But  the  people  are  not 
satisfied.  A  half  hour  passes  and  an 
immense  crowd  arrives  before  the  dread 
structure,  vociferous  with  noise  and 
armed  with  every  species  of  weapon 
from  a  knife  to  a  musket. 

They  press  close  to  the  expansive* 
ponds  that  surround  the  dismal 
walls,  and  the  cry  goes  up,  “We’ll 
have  the  Bastille!’’  “Down  with  the 
soldiers!”  “Down  with  the  Bastille!” 

A  vigilant  old  retired  soldier,  one  of 
the  assailants, climbs  upon  the  roofofa 
house  nearest  the  outer  bridge  spanning 
the  chasm.  From  there  he  lets  him¬ 
self  down  upon  the  guard-house.  He 
searches  for  the  keys  of  the  bridge,  to 
let  it  down;  but  they  are  gone.  He 
calls  for  an  axe.  It  is  thrown  to  him 
by  his  associates.  He  breaks  the 
bolts  and  locks  and  bars — the  bridge 
falls!  In  like  manner,  with  more 
hands,  the  great  outer  bridge  is 


lowered,  and  the  assailing  populace 
have  a  crossing  over  part  of  the  chasm, 
and  seem  about  to  assail  the  very  walls 
of  the  fortress. 

All  this  time,  not  a  shot  has  been 
heard.  There  has  been  strategy ;  there 
has  been  dread ;  there  has  been  fear  to 
attack  the  people,  by  a  guard  so  little 
upheld  by  the  advanced  sentiments  of 
the  nation. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  the 
assailants  rush  en  masse  to  carry  the 
second  bridge  also.  As  they  pour 
forth, a  tremendous  fire  is  opened  upon 
them  from  the  fortress.  They  fire 
volley  after  volley  in  return,  but  are 
glad  to  retreat  to  the  narrow  vaulted 
archways  for  protection.  The  sound 
of  the  fire  resounds  in  all  Paris. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  gather  to 
the  scene.  Their  dread  excitement 
aroused,  they  do  not  pause  at  the 
sound  of  cannon;  but  under  banners, 
and  headed  by  bands  of  music,  they 
march  forth  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Most  of  them  are  unused  to  firearms, 
but  they  leave  their  shops  and  scenes 
of  labor,  and  purchasing  weapons  on 
the  way,  arm  themselves  for  the 
assault.  The  din  is  terrible.  Here  is 
a  strong  fortress  and  walls  of  solid 
masonry,  that  have  been  the  awe  of 
Paris  for  400  years!  The  people  are 
determined  it  shall  succumb.  Men 
are  seen  hurled  headlong  into  the 
chasm  of  destruction!  The  conflict 
becomes  hotter  and  hotter. 

A  body  of  troops  come  to  their 
rescue.  They  aid  them  in  their  bold 
undertaking.  Artillery  now  plays 
upon  the  fortress.  The  assault  is 
continued  with  terrible  fury.  Dread 
seizes  the  inmates,  protectors  of  the 
doomed  castle.  They  tremble  with 
fear.  A  rumor  becomes  current  that 
the  Governor,  M.  de  Launay,  rather 
than  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
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people,  will  set  fire  to  the  great  powder 
magazine  within,  and  destroy  himself 
and  all  the  inmates  and  all  the 
assailants.  He  even  takes  a  match, 
and  rushes  towards  the  explosive;  but 
his  sentries  prevent  the  execution  of 
his  design  by  pointing  their  bayonets 
to  his  breast.  They  pursuade  him  to 
send  out  a  flag  of  truce.  It  is  done. 
The  people  accept  it,  on  condition  that 
the  Bastille  be  given  up;  and  the  garri¬ 
son  and  sentry  are  given  the  promise 
of  their  lives. 

The  second  bridge  is  thrown  open — 
the  people  rush  in.  Confusion  reigns 
supreme.  No  truce  can  be  kept  by 
the  enluriated  populace.  The  garri¬ 
son  are  in  their  hands.  They  take 
all  before  them.  M.  de  Launay,  the 
Governor,  is  the  object  of  their  great¬ 
est  detestation.  He  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  obnoxious,  and  has  been  hated  as 
such.  But  there  is  one,  his  Major, 
M.  de  Losme,  who  is  as  much  beloved 
as  the  Governor  is  detested.  But 
alas!  the  maddened  populace  are  blind 
to  virtue  when  so  bent  upon  the  des¬ 
truction  of  vice.  M.  de  Losme  is 
taken  with  the  rest. 

They  are  carried  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  the  place  of  public  execution. 
A  few  escape;  some  are  killed  on  the 
way.  Two  only,  the  Governor  and  his 
Major,  reach  the  awful  place.  The 
Governor  beholds  it.  He  is  suffering, 
to  the  depths  of  his  coward  nature,  the 
dreads  of  a  terrible  death.  His  cheeks 
are  deathly  pale;  his  eyes  are  glazed. 
Amidst  the  most  awful  cries,  rising  from 
the  crowds  of  the  tumultuous  populace, 
the  axe  falls — his  head  rolls  upon  the 
pavement;  and  the  casement  of  the 
brains  of  that  detested,  execrable  soul 
(now  dreaded  no  longer)  is  placed  upon 
the  end  of  a  pike,  and  carried  off 
through  the  infuriated  crowds. 

M.  de  Losme’s  fate  is  different. 


The  Governor  slain,  the  eager  exe¬ 
cutioners  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Major — that  man  of  humane  and 
admirable  parts — each  trying  to  be 
most  forward  in  putting  him  to  death. 
A  middle  aged  man,  with  determined 
mien,  throws  himself  between  de 
Losme  and  his  assailants.  “Stop!” 
he  exclaims;  “you  are  about  to  kill 
the  most  humane  man  in  the  world! 
I  was  five  years  in  the  Bastille; — to  his 
humanity  I  owe  everything;  all  other 
prisoners  would  say  the  same!” 
“Retire  young  man!”  cries  de  Losme. 
“What  are  you  about  to  do?  You 
will  only  sacrifice  yourself  without 
being  able  to  save  me!”  That 
gallant  man  who  dared  to  risk  his 
life  for  his  friend,  to  die  for  virtue  in 
the  midst  of  vice,  is  thrown  at  the  feet 
of  the  populace,  bruised  with  blows 
and  pierced  with  bayonets.  But  he 
rallies  with  terrible  resolution,  and 
makes  the  most  furious  resistance,  both 
for  himself  and  his  friend.  But  alas! 
he  is  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
is  forced  away.  Wounded,  he  stag¬ 
gers  to  the  pavement,  and  is  taken 
care  of  by  his  lriends.  Poor  de  Losme 
falls,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  dies 
(in  the  outward  form)  the  death  of  a 
malefactor. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bastille.  The 
infuriated  people  will  not  disperse  until 
every  wall  is  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  towers  are  battered  down;  the 
walls  are  demolished.  Every  dark 
cell  is  opened,  and  its  inmates  liberated. 
We  are  told  that  they  found  skeletons 
in  those  dismal  cells,  cast  into  whose 
cavernous  recesses  the  prisoner  felt  he 
was  in  another  world — a  world  of  con¬ 
finement,  of  dread,  of  restraint,  of 
tyrannical  wrong  and  untold  horror! 
Few  prisoners  remain  for  them  to 
rescue.  One  they  found  who  has 
been  an  inmate  of  those  gloomy  walls 
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for  30  years.  Another  poor  creature 
has  been  confined  so  long  that  he  has 
become  alienated  from  his  mind,  and 
knows  not  the  duration  of  his  own 
being;  and  once  more  restored  to  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  he  is  unable  to 
enjoy  it! 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 


the  Bastille  by  the  populace  of  France. 
Its  lessons  are:  the  reluctance  with 
which  tyranny  will  give  place  to  free¬ 
dom;  the  awful  power  of  an  infuriated 
populace  fighting  for  their  rights,  and 
the  rights  of  mankind;  and,  in  the 
episode,  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
virtue  for  the  suppression  of  vice. 

F.  E.  Barker. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine . 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  SUMPTER. 

Scenes  witnessed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  12th,  13th  and  14th,  1861. 


Surely  the  great  controlling  in¬ 
telligence  ofnature’ slaws.  elements  and 
forces,  intercedes  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  with¬ 
drawing  his  guiding  wisdom  that  they 
may  punish  themselves  for  every  in¬ 
justice  they  allow  toward  those  they 
should  protect  from  the  greedy  rapacity 
of  the  more  selfish 

The  saying  of  the  ancients  that: 
“Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy,  they 
first  make  mad,”  has  been  fully  verified 
in  our  day  and  nation. 

Had  the  state  of  South  Carolina  been 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  whole  United 
States  and  Charleston  City  one  of  its 
wards,  its  tenants  could  not  have 
acted  more  bereft  of  ordinary  common 
sense  than  most  of  them  did  during  the 
first  sulphurous  reports  of  rebellion 
that  re-echoed  through  the  nation 
and  aroused  the  old  Union  spirit  of 
those  iron-souled  sons  of  ’76.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  city;  and  all,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  seemed  to  realize 
that  they  were  doing  something  either 
exceedingly  commendable  or  very 
damnable,  no  one  could  tell  exactly 
which.  Every  few  minutes  couriers 


with  dispatches  would  arrive  at  the 
headquarters  of  Beauregard,  who  was 
the  commanding  general  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  lorces,  which,  with  five  batteries 
of  siege  guns,  were  ready  to  open  their 
fire  upon  the  national  fort  from  every 
cardinal  point  of  the  compass. 

This  mode  of  attack  was  made  more 
sure  of  success  by  the  position  of  the 
fort,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  harbor.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  as  near  as  memory  serves,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  3  and  4,  a  forlorn 
Yankee  sailor,  asleep  on  a  cotton  bale 
on  a  southern  wharf,  was  awakened, 
as  were  all  denizens  of  the  city  and 
regions  around  about,  by  the  booming 
of  cannon;  first  from  Fort  Moultrie  on 
the  north,  then  the  iron  battery  on 
Morris  Island;  then  all  the  lesser 
batteries,  and  soon  the  doomed  fort 
was  surrounded  by  a  score  or  more  of 
smoking  dragons  belching  fire,  shot 
and  shell  at  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Fort  Sumpter  did  not  reply  to  the 
enemy’s  guns  until  some  time  after  the 
shot  from  Moultrie.  Although  the  old 
flag  was  still  flying  upon  the  “outer 
walls,”  some  of  its  few  friends  that 
gazed  upon  it  from  along  the  water 
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front  of  the  city  feared,  and  others 
hoped,  that  the  little  garrison  had 
emerged  from  their  peril  during  the 
night. 

An  utter  impossibility,  however, 
seeing  the  guarded  condition  of  the 
whole  harbor.  It  was  said  that  a 
water-rat  could  not  show  his  head 
above  the  surface  any  where  in  the 
bay  without  being  seen  by  the  “vigi¬ 
lantes.” 

The  momentous  hour  arrives.  All 
at  once,  as  the  sun’s  lower  disk  began 
to  clear  the  Atlantic  wave  in  the 
eastern  offing,  shedding  his  morning 
glory  along  the  calm,  mirror-like 
bosom  of  the  bay,  its  waters  all  around 
Sumpter  began  to  tremble  under  his 
saltpetre  thunder  and  surrounding  boom 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  waters  of  the 
whole  harbor  seemed  to  simmer  on  the 
point  of  boiling — the  ball  was  opened, 
and  one  of  the  most  cruel  Civil  wars 
that  ever  disgraced  Christianity  or  the 
annals  of  time  began. 

Along  toward  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  our  glorious 
stars  and  stripes  went  down  in  fire  and 
smoke,  stricken  by  fratricidal  hands. 
Then  the  streets  of  Charleston  pre¬ 
sented  scenes  of  excitement  and  re¬ 
joicing  such  as  fiends  only  may  be 
supposed  to  display  over  the  downfall 
of  angels  Horsemen,  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement,  dashed  through  the  streets, 
announcing  that  Sumpter  had  sur¬ 
rendered  and  “Nobody  hurt  on  our 
side.”  But  their  rejoicing  was  short¬ 
lived;  soon  a  “jack-staft”  was  raised, 
and  the  old  flag  again  appeared  above 
the  cannon’s  smoking  blaze,  when  a 
few  tear- moistened  eyes  were  dried. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  little 
garrison  could  do  otherwise  than 
finally  surrender.  True,  they  might 
have  opened  fire  upon  the  city  and 
destroyed  many  lives,  and  so  reversed 


the  cause  for  rejoicing  that  “The  flag 
had  struck,  the  fort  surrendered  and 
nobody  hurt  on  our  side.” 

Doubtless  Major  Anderson  acted 
under  the  promptings  of  a  Christian 
spirit.  Indeed,  no  loyal  state  at  that 
time  had  any  desire  to  injure  their  way¬ 
ward  sisters.  The  wise  only  will  see 
and  understand  the  difference  in 
character  between  the  spirits  that  act¬ 
uated  both  north  and  south. 

After  the  surrender,  a  little  side¬ 
wheeled  steamer  paddled  out  to  the 
fort,  on  board  of  which  the  writer  of 
this  secured  a  clandestine  passage,  that 
he  might  learn  the  damage  done  the 
true  blues. 

Under  the  terms  of  capitulation,  all 
the  garrison  were  to  retire  with  their 
personal  effects,  leaving  all  guns, stores, 
and  munitions  of  war;  the  flag  to  be 
saluted,  and  the  fort  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

There  was  a  rumor,  how  true  I 
could  not  ascertain  in  the  excitement, 
that  during  the  firing  of  the  salute  two 
of  the  gunners  were  killed.  The  acci¬ 
dent  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  guns  being  already  too  hot  for  safe 
use,  the  only  cold  cannon  being  a 
‘  ‘bar-bot  belonging  to  the  upper  tier  of 
casemates,  which  had  been  dismoun¬ 
ted  by  a  solid  shot,  and  was  useless. 
Another,  among  the  many  rumors, 
had  it  that  the  gun  had  kicked  itself 
loose  from  the  “Lunette-ring,”  or 
mural  pin. 

That  night  the  air  was  tremulous 
with  bands  of  music  playing  “Dixie,” 
and  “We’ll  all  die  defending  the  Red, 
white  and  red;”  as  the  song,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  the  words,  “We’ll  all  die 
defending,”  was  repeated  so  often,  I 
thought  it  quite  prophetic  that  they 
would  all  die  before  their  stars  and  bars 
usurped  the  place  of  the  stars  and 
stripes. 
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The  then  much  talked  about  floating 
battery,  made  of  palmetto  logs  and 
clad  with  railroad  iron,  did  not  cut  so 
much  of  a  figure  in  the  bombardment 
as  was  expected.  Owing  to  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  its  contriver,  it  was  only 
invulnerable  on  one  side,  and  when 
loosed  from  its  mooring,  the  outsetting 
tide,  according  to  one  of  its  disgusted 
gunners,  “turned  the  darned  thing 
right  wrong  end  toward  the  Yanks.” 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  Fort,  the 
new  nation,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
ordered  both  police  and  soldiers  to 
arrest  every  suspected  northener  for 
the  most  trifling  offences,  and  for  no 
cause  other  than  to  “quiz”  us.  I  was 
asked  which  side  I  was  on.  I  replied, 
“On  the  south,  of  course,”  as  of 
course  I  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  with  the 
strongest  desire  I  ever  had  to  be  on 
the  other.  One  man  was  arrested  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  another  a  Horace 
Greeley  paper,  as  they  called  it. 

All  vessels  and  vehicles  ofevery  kind 
that  left  the  city  in  any  direction  were 
searched  for  “stowaways”  and  pas¬ 
sengers  without  permits.  Just  as  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  would  have  to  join 
the  recruits  for  what  was  called  the 
Charleston  artillery,  for  a  time  at  least, 

I  noticed  a  cotton  droger  about  ready 
to  sail  with  probably  the  last  cargo  of 
cotton  that  left  that  city  to  any  north¬ 
ern  port.  Although  the  captain  and 
most  of  her  crew  were  English,  and 
friendly  to  the  south,  they  claimed  to 
be  southern  as  clear  through  as  any 
thoroughbred;  yet  I  thought  I  could 
tell  a  Yankee  sailor  from  a  “lime 
jucer”  (English  sailor.)  I  soon  spotted 
one  who  proved  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  He  was  rolling  a  bale 
of  cotton  along  the  wharf;  drifting 
along  side,  I*  struck  my  cotton-hook 
mto  his  bale,  which  I  saw  pleased  him, 


for  he  was  tired,  as  it  was  late  in  the 
day,  thus  assisting  to  roll  it  on  board 
the  droger,  whose  deck  load  lacked 
only  a  few  more  bales.  I  asked  him 
when  she  sailed.  He  replied,  “Right 
away,  with  the  tide.” 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  my  man, 
who  was  a  Green  Mountain  boy  like 
myself.  This  was  more  than  luck.  It 
was  a  perfect  God-send;  for  he  was  a 
true  blue  sailor  that  never  left  a  ship¬ 
mate  stranded. 

“Now,”  said  he,  as  we  had  the  bale 
near  where  he  desired,  “I’ll  leave  this 
one  far  enough  from  the  bulwarks  on 
the  port  side  just  abaft  the  windlass  for 
you  to  lay  down  there.  Just  keep 
your  nose  to  the  scuppers  and  you’ll 
have  air  enough.  I’ll  put  the  next 
bale  right  over  and  against  the  rail,  and 
you’ll  be  out  of  sight  and  safe  till  the 
old  droger’ s  keel  cuts  blue  water. 
Although  the  skipper  is  real  Secesh, 
he’s  too  stingy  to  spend  time  to  set  you 
ashore,  and  he  daren’t  throw  you  over 
board  if  he  could;  anyhow,  none  of  the 
boys  would  help  him.” 

In  our  next  we  propose  to  show  how 
that  Yankee  sailor  got  himself  up  and 
out  of  the  land  of  cotton,  which 
narration  of  literal  facts  is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  similar  experiences  that 
will  never  be  told  in  print. 

Rolla  Taylor  Marshall. 


To  morrow  may  never  come  to  us; 
we  do  not  live  in  to-morrow — we  can¬ 
not  find  it  in  any  of  our  title  deeds. 
The  man  who  owns  whole  squares  of 
real  estate  and  great  ships  on  the  sea 
does  not  know  a  single  minute  of  to¬ 
morrow.  To-morrow!  It  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  possibility  not  yet  born;  it  lies 
under  the  seal  of  midnight,  behind  the 
veil  of  glittering  constellations. 
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WHAT  DOES  EVOLUTION  MEAN t 


ii. 

Not  only  can  birds,  reptiles  and 
fishes  be  traced  back  to  a  common 
generalized  form,  but  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
cl  tsses  of  mammals  thatare  now  widely, 
and  seemingly,  fundamentally  different 
from  each  other,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  omnivorous  ancestor  which 
was  “completely  intermediate  in  food, 
habits,  form  and  structure.” 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  al¬ 
most  endlessly  multiplied,  but  per¬ 
haps  enough  examples  have  been 
given  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a 
“generalized  type”  and  “descent  from 
a  common  ancestor.”  I  now  pass  on 
to  present  some  evidences  that  modern 
species,  as  well  as  classes  and  orders, 
are  the  decendants  of  ancestors  from 
which  they  (modern  species)  widely 
differ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  animals 
to  trace  back  to  its  ancestral  form  is 
the  horse.  Almost  every  step  of  the 
progress  from  the  time  that  the  horse 
was  a  five-toed  plantigrade  animal  to 
the  present  may  be  traced.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  form  of  the  horse  was  not  a  sud¬ 
den  creation,  but  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
tegration  of  small  changes  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generatic  n,  and  from  age  to 
age  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

The  horse,  as  before  stated,  like  all 
ungulates,  or  hoofed  animals,  traces  its 
descent  from  a  five-toed  plantigrade 
ancestor,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  the  line  of  descent 
quite  to  this  original  type. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Marsh  for 
most  of  our  light  on  this  subject. 
After  a  long  and  careful  investigation 
of  (he  filled  up  lakes  of  Kansas  and 


mains  that  clearly  indicate  the  several 
stages  through  which  the  horse  passed 
in  developing  from  its  primal  form  to 
its  present  conditions 

The  line  begins  with  an  animal  about 
as  large  as  a  fox  with  three  toes  be¬ 
hind  and  four  functional  toes  in  front 
and  one  that  was  rudimentary  or  per¬ 
haps  a  dew-claw.  This  animal  lived 
in  early  Eocene  times,  and  is  called 
the  eohippus.  In  later  Eocene  came 


Horse :  Qua¬ 
ternary  and 
Recent. 


Pliohippus: 

Pliocene. 


Protohippus  : 
Lower  Plio¬ 
cene. 


Miohippius  : 
Miocene. 


Mesohippus  : 
Lower  Mio- 


Orohippus : 
Eocene. 
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The  then  much  talked  about  floating 
battery,  made  of  palmetto  logs  and 
clad  with  railroad  iron,  did  not  cut  so 
much  of  a  figure  in  the  bombardment 
as  was  expected.  Owing  to  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  its  contriver,  it  was  only 
invulnerable  on  one  side,  and  when 
loosed  from  its  mooring,  the  outsetting 
tide,  according  to  one  of  its  disgusted 
gunners,  “turned  the  darned  thing 
right  wrong  end  toward  the  Yanks. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  Fort,  the 
new  nation,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
ordered  both  police  and  soldiers  to 
arrest  every  suspected  northener  for 
the  most  trifling  offences,  and  for  no 
cause  other  than  to  “quiz”  us.  I  was 
asked  which  side  I  was  on.  I  replied, 
“On  the  south,  of  course,”  as  of 
course  I  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  with  the 
strongest  desire  I  ever  had  to  be  on 
the  other.  One  man  was  arrested  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  another  a  Horace 
Greeley  paper,  as  they  called  it. 

All  vessels  and  vehicles  of  every  kind 
that  left  the  city  in  any  direction  were 
searched  for  “stowaways”  and  pas¬ 
sengers  without  permits.  Just  as  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  would  have  tojoin 
the  recruits  for  what  was  called  the 
Charleston  artillery,  for  a  time  at  least, 

I  noticed  a  cotton  droger  about  ready 
to  sail  with  probably  the  last  cargo  of 
cotton  that  left  that  city  to  any  north¬ 
ern  port.  Although  the  captain  and 
most  of  her  crew  were  English,  and 
friendly  to  the  south,  they  claimed  to 
be  southern  as  clear  through  as  any 
thoroughbred;  yet  I  thought  I  could 
tell  a  Yankee  sailor  from  a  “lime 
jucer’  ’  (English  sailor. )  I  soon  spotted 
one  who  proved  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  He  was  rolling  a  bale 
of  cotton  along  the  wharf;  drifting 
along  side,  I*  struck  my  cotton-hook 
-nto  his  bale,  which  I  saw  pleased  him, 


for  he  was  tired,  as  it  was  late  in  the 
day,  thus  assisting  to  roll  it  on  board 
the  droger,  whose  deck  load  lacked 
only  a  few  more  bales.  I  asked  him 
when  she  sailed.  He  replied,  “Right 
away,  with  the  tide.” 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  my  man, 
who  was  a  Green  Mountain  boy  like 
myself.  This  was  more  than  luck.  It 
was  a  perfect  God-send;  for  he  was  a 
true  blue  sailor  that  never  left  a  ship¬ 
mate  stranded. 

“Now,”  said  he,  as  we  had  the  bale 
near  where  he  desired,  “I’ll  leave  this 
one  far  enough  from  the  bulwarks  or 
the  port  side  just  abaft  the  windlass  foi 
you  to  lay  down  there.  Just  keep 
your  nose  to  the  scuppers  and  you’ll 
have  air  enough.  I’ll  put  the  next 
bale  right  over  and  against  the  rail,  and 
you’ll  be  out  of  sight  and  safe  till  the 
old  droger’ s  keel  cuts  blue  water. 
Although  the  skipper  is  real  Secesh, 
he’s  too  stingy  to  spend  time  to  set  yoi 
ashore,  and  he  daren’t  throw  youovei 
board  if  he  could;  anyhow,  none  of  the 
boys  would  help  him.” 

In  our  next  we  propose  to  show  hov 
that  Yankee  sailor  got  himself  up  anc 
out  of  the  land  of  cotton,  whicl 
narration  of  literal  facts  is  only  one  o 
thousands  of  similar  experiences  tha 
will  never  be  told  in  print. 

Rolla  Taylor  Marshall. 


To  morrow  may  never  come  to  us 
we  do  not  live  in  to-morrow — we  can 
not  find  it  in  any  of  our  title  deeds 
The  man  who  owns  whole  squares  0 
real  estate  and  great  ships  on  the  se; 
does  not  know  a  single  minute  of  to 
morrow.  To-morrow!  It  is  a  mys 
terious  possibility  not  yet  born;  it  lie 
under  the  seal  of  midnight,  behind  th 
veil  of  glittering  constellations. 
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ii. 

Not  only  can  birds,  reptiles  and 
fishes  be  traced  back  to  a  common 
generalized  form,  but  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
cl  tsses  of  mammals  that  are  now  widely, 
and  seemingly,  fundamentally  different 
from  each  other,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  omnivorous  ancestor  which 
was  “completely  intermediate  in  food, 
habits,  form  and  structure.” 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  al¬ 
most  endlessly  multiplied,  but  per¬ 
haps  enough  examples  have  been 
given  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a 
“generalized  type”  and  “descent  lrom 
a  common  ancestor.”  I  now  pass  on 
to  present  some  evidences  that  modern 
species,  as  well  as  classes  and  orders, 
are  the  decendants  of  ancestors  from 
which  they  (modern  species)  widely 
differ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  animals 
to  trace  back  to  its  ancestral  form  is 
the  horse.  Almost  every  step  of  the 
progress  from  the  time  that  the  horse 
was  a  five-toed  plantigrade  animal  to 
the  present  may  be  traced.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  form  of  the  horse  was  not  a  sud¬ 
den  creation,  but  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
tegration  of  small  changes  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  and  from  age  to 
age  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

The  horse,  as  before  stated,  like  all 
ungulates,  or  hoofed  animals,  traces  its 
descent  from  a  five-toed  plantigrade 
ancestor,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  the  line  of  descent 
quite  to  this  original  type. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Marsh  for 
most  of  our  light  on  this  subject. 
After  a  long  and  careful  investigation 
ol  (he  filled  up  lakes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  he  succeeded  in  finding  re¬ 


mains  that  clearly  indicate  the  several 
stages  through  which  the  horse  passed 
in  developing  from  its  primal  form  to 
its  present  conditions 

The  line  begins  with  an  animal  about 
as  large  as  a  fox  with  three  toes  be¬ 
hind  and  four  functional  toes  in  front 
and  one  that  was  rudimentary  or  per¬ 
haps  a  dew-claw.  This  animal  lived 
in  early  Eocene  times,  and  is  called 
the  eohippus.  In  later  Eocene  came 


Horse :  Qua¬ 
ternary  and 
Recent. 


Pliohippus: 

Pliocene. 


Protohippus  : 
Lower  Plio¬ 
cene. 


Miohippius  : 
Miocene. 


Mesohippus  : 
Lower  Mio¬ 
cene. 


Orohippus  : 
Eocene. 
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the  orohippus,  in  which  the  rudimentary- 
fifth  toe  and  splint  had  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared.  After  these  came  the 
mesohippus  and  the  miohippus. 

These  animals  were  about  as  large 
as  a  sheep  and  were  furnished  with 
three  functional  toes  all  around;  but  in 
the  mesohippus  there  yet  remained  the 
rudiment  of  a  fourth  splint  in  the  front 
leg.  In  the  Miocene  the  protohippus 
and  pliohippus  appeared.  These  ani¬ 
mals  were  larger  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  being  about  the  size  of  an 
ass. 


Other  changes  in  structure  have  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  its 
organs  of  locomotion. 

The  teeth  have  become  more  complex 
in  structure;  the  wrist  and  heel  have 
become  higher  above  ground,  the 
form  has  become  more  graceful  and 
agile;  and  the  brain  has  become  larger 
and  more  complex  in  its  convolutions, 
so  as  to  give  more  nerve  power  to 
work  the  improved  skeletal  machine. 

“See,  then,  how  long  it  has  taken 
Nature  to  produce  that  beautiful 
finished  article  we  call  the  horse!” 


Skeleton  of  Hipparion  Gracile,  Restored. 


In  the  protohippus  the  two  side 
toes  were  very  much  shortened  and  the 
middle  toe  was  the  one  chiefly  used  in 
walking.  In  the  pliohippus  the  two 
side  toes  have  dissapeared  as  toes  and 
are  found  only  as  splints.  At  last  in 
the  quaternary  age  the  true  horse 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  size  of 
the  animal  has  become  greater,  the 
middle  toe  is  stronger,  and  the  splint 
bones  are  smaller;  but  they  still  bear 
evidence  of  the  three- toed  ancestor. 


Another  most  significant  fact  is  that 
Nature  modifies  the  same  structure  to 
a  great  diversity  of  uses.  The  same 
limb  that  in  the  horse  is  used  for  walk¬ 
ing,  in  the  fish  is  modified  into  a  fin 
for  swimming,  and  in  the  bird,  into  a 
wing  for  flying. 

However  strong  the  evidences  of 
evolution,  derived  from  a  study  of  I 


fossil  forms  may  be,,  the  evidence  de 
rived  from  Embryology  are .  still 
stronger.  As  before  stated  all  ani- 
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mal  life  begins  with  a  single  cell,  that 
by  a  process,  first  of  simple  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  of  differentiation, 
at  length  reaches  the  adult  form. 

Careful  observation  sfyows  that  the 
higher  forms  of  life,  in  the  course  of 
their  development,  pass  through  tem¬ 
porary  stages  which  are  similar  to  the 
adult  forms  of  lower  species  in  the  same 
group. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  note  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  bird.  The  simple  cell  from 


reaches  a  reptilian  form.  Again,  if 
its  development  stopped  at  this  point, 
it  would  be  called  a  reptile  and  be  thus 
classed,  but  it  passes  on  to  a  higher 
form  and  after  several  intermediate 
steps,  it  reaches  its  full  perfection  as  a 
bird.  What  is  stated  as  true  of  the 
bird  is  equally  true  of  all  other  forms 
of  animal  life.  In  fact  an  epitome  of 
the  ancestral  history  of  each  animal 
form  is  given  in  its  embryonic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  article  I  have  only 
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1.  Free  fingers  or  claws,  a  reptillian  feature. 

2.  Tail,  which  is  feathered  like  the  tail  of  a  bird  but  is  elongated  and  contains  vertebrae 
like  the  tail  of  a  reptile. 

3.  Foot,  almost  completely  bird-like. 

4  Beak,  bird-like  in  form  but  armed  with  teeth  like  reptillian  teeth.  It  will  be  obv 


served  that  the  whole  structure  is  intermediate 

which  the  bird  is  originally  developed 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  cell 
Irom  which  a  worm  or  an  oyster  might 
1  be  developed . 

During  an  early  stage  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  the  bird  resembles  a  fish  and  if 
its  development  were  arrested  at  this 
point  it  would  be  classed  with  fishes. 
But  its  development  does  not  stop,  for 
this  fish-like  form  is  a  temporary  and 
!j  not  a  permament  condition. 

Passing  through  the  fish  stage  it 


between  bird  and  reptile. 

attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
naturalists  mean  by  the  term  evolu¬ 
tion. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  any  of  these  changes  take 
place  Some  of  these  reasons,  under 
the  name  of  “Factors  of  Organic  Evo¬ 
lution,”  may  form  the  title  of  a  future 
article. 

C.  A.  Whiting,  M.  Sc. 

University  of  Deseret , 

March  4th ,  1891, 


EARLY  WRITERS. 


The  first  name  on  the  list  of  Anglo-  * 
Saxon  writers  is  that  of  Gildas,  a 
Missionary  of  British  parentage,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  British  history. 

The  first  author  of  distinction  was 
St.  Columbanus.  a  native  of  Ireland,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  who  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in 
Western  Europe.  His  writings  were 
composed  of  religious  treatises  and 
Latin  poetry.  He  died  in  615.  The 
first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note  was 
Caedmon,  a  monk  of  Whibby  who  died 
680.  He  composed  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  next  writer  really  worthy  of 
mention  is  Bede,  usually  called  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  died  735.  His 
writings  were  mostly  scriptural  trans¬ 
lations,  commentaries,  biographies, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  said  to  be  the  only  useful  one 
of  the  present  age. 

History  is  somewhat  obscure  there¬ 
after,  until  we  find  the  name  of  the 
bright,  kind  and  intellectual  King 
Alfred,  whose  learning  and  authorship 
graced  the  royal  state,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  other  duties.  He  died  901. 

The  next  writer  of  any  importance 
was  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  great  prelate  was,  it  is  said,  a 
most  voluminous  writer,  who  died 
1006. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  Wulfstan, 
and  Cynewulf,  bLhop  of  Winchester, 
and  a  few  others  bring  the  list  of 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  down  to  the  con¬ 
quest.  This  gives  a  portion  of  our 
literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  space  of  time  between 
Chaucer  and  our  own  day. 

The  early  productions  of  literature 


which  attract  attention  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  are  in  a  measure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  language. 

Poetical  literature  was  cultivated 
with  much  enthusiasm  in  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  invasion  of  England  by 
William. 

Following  the  conquest,  compo¬ 
sitions  that  have  descended  to  us  as  the 
productions  of  individuals  connected 
with,  or  living  in  England,  are  those 
written  by  Peter  of  Blois,  John  ot 
Salisbury,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
Geoffrey  ot  Monmouth,  the  fast  being 
the  author  of  the  History  of  England, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  1138. 

Layamon  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  writers,  who  began  to  be 
conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
usually  recognized  under  the  name  o* 
the  Rhyming  Chroniclers. 

Following  Layamon  was  a  monk  of 
Gloucester  Abbey,  called  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I. 

A  Gilbertine  canon  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Brunne,  or  Borne,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  named  Robert  Manning,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  the  list 
of  Rhyming  Chroniclers.  He  trans¬ 
lated  a  French  book  entitled  “Manuel 
des  Peches,”  a  composition  by 
William  de  Wadington,  in  which  the 
seven  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  in 
legendary  tales.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  “HundlingofSins.  ”  He  also  trans¬ 
lated  other  works,  and  wrote  variously. 

Romantic  fiction  has  been  traced  to 
the  Arabians  and  Scandinavians,  and 
it  is  thought  that  refined  and  poetical 
literature  was  first  cultivated  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  English  language  had 
risen  to  some  consideration  before  i 
was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  romantic 
metrical  tales. 
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The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  name  of  Lawrence  Minot  is  the 
first  that  appears  in  the  department  of 
literature,  who  in  1350  composed  a 
series  of  short  poems. 

About  this  time,  also,  Richard  Rolle, 
a  hermit  of  the  St.  Augustine  order, 
wrote  metrical  paraphrases. 


Robert  Longlande,  a  secular  priest, 
wrote  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  the 
“Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,”  during 
this  same  period. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  our  first  great 
author,  arose  from  these  imperfect 
models  of  genius.  He  is  known  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

GOOD  NIGHT. 


‘Oh,  kiss  me  good  night,  my  beautiful  boy,” 
As  the  white  lids  droop  o’er  the  baby  eyes; 
Knd  she  kisses  so  fondly,  with  tender  joy, 
The  loveliest  treasure  beneath  the  skies. 

-V i th  a  mother’s  joy  and  a  mother’s  love, 

She  greets  in  rapture  these  sweet,  bright 
hours, 

rknd  forgets  for  a  moment  that  far  above 
Bloom  the  only  immortal,  enduring  tlow’rs. 

'Oh,  kiss  me  good  night,”  was  the  startling 
cry 

That  awakened  the  babe  from  dreamy  sleep 
Good-night!”  Ah,  but  thank  God  it  was  not 
“good  bye,” 

That  would  leave  her  lonely  to  mourn  and 
weep! 

or  she  suddenly  thinks  of  another  scene, 
And  as  dear  a  love  but  a  darker  day, 

V’hen  the  heavens  wept  and  the  clouds  be¬ 
tween 

E’en  the  sad  moon  grieved  that  he  might 
not  stay. 

h,  yes,  with  a  pang  comes  the  sad,  sad  time 


When  she  tenderly  kissed  him  good-bye, 
good-bye, 

Tho’  the  wak’ning  was  bright  on  a  fairer 
clime, 

It  darkened  her  life  that  her  lamb  must  die. 

Tho’  he  closed  his  eyes  on  a  world  of  night 
And  she  kissed  him  good-night  for  his  bliss¬ 
ful  sleep 

Tho’  his  wak’ning  would  be  to  eternal  light, 
What  was  left  to  her  but  to  bend  and  weep? 

So  she  presses  again  to  her  tender  breast 
The  blossom  that  nestles  so  close  and  warm, 

And  prays  that  the  Father  will  make  him  blest 
And  shield  him  from  death  and  from  sin 
and  harm. 

From  death  and  from  harm!  Ah,  this  mortal 
sight 

Is  but  dim,  and  who  knows  but  the  blest  are 
they 

Who  are  safely  moored  on  the  shore  so  white, 
Where  ‘‘good  night”  and  ‘good-bye”  we 
shall  never  say? 

Ruby  Lamont. 
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The  Russian  humorist  Pushkin  tells 
a  pretty  story  about  a  widow  who  had 
survived  four  husbands,  and  w’as  go¬ 
ing  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  of  a  fifth 
alliance  with  a  Crim  Tartar. 

“Do  you  know  that  your  admirer 
carries  six  pistols  and  a  bandit’s 
knife?’’  inquired  an  anxious  friend. 

“Yes,  I  have  seen  them,’’  said  the 
woman,  calmly,  “but,  judging  from 
experience,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  an  untamable 
creature.’’ 

Zoological  experts  incline  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  opinion.  The  most  perfect  em¬ 
bodiment  of  reckless  fury  is  a  trap- 
caught  leopard  during  his  first  week’s 
experience  of  prison  life.  He  will 
rush  to  and  fro  with  a  persistency 
worthy  of  better  success;  his  eyes  glare 
defiance  at  every  visitor;  every  now 
and  then  he  will  attack  the  iron  bars 
of  his  cage  with  absolute  disregard  of 
consequences,  or  roll  about  the  floor, 
biting  his  own  paws  in  his  frenzy  of 
despair.  Yet  in  Hindustan,  a  near 
relative  of  that  four  footed  demon,  the 
cheetah,  or  hunting-leopard,  has  been 
so  perfectly  domesticated  that  he  can 
be  trusted  to  run  at  large  and  return 
from  a  night  expedition  to  share  the 
proceeds  of  his  enterprise  with  his 
trainer. 

Wolves  terrorized  our  pastoral  fore¬ 
fathers  in  a  way  that  has  made  the 
name  of  the  canis  lupiis  a  synonym  of 
fierce  hostility,  yet  that  adversary  of 
stock-raising  mankind  is  more  than 
probable  the  ancestor  of  the  faithful 
shepherd-dog.  On  a  stock-farm  near 
Zacatecas,  in  northern  Mexico.  I  saw 
a  tame  wolf  that  seemed  to  get  along 
on  the  best  terms  with  his  canine  re¬ 
latives,  and  in  the  morning  was  always 
on  hand  to  greet  his  master  with  romps 


and  caresses,  and  if  kicked  away, 
would  cringe  in  a  manner  suggesting 
the  deprecatory  manoeuvres  of  a  fawn¬ 
ing  spaniel.  He  could  not  be  trained 
to  find  his  way  home  from  an  exten¬ 
sive  hunting-trip,  but  was  often  left  to 
guard  the  farm-yard  poultry,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  owner’s  knowledge,  had 
never  betrayed  his  trust. 

The  Aztec  peasants  of  Hernan  Cor¬ 
tez’s  time  used  to  domesticate  the  coy¬ 
ote,  or  jackal-like  prairie-wolf;  and  in 
the  upland  districts  of  southern  Poland, 
tame  specimens  of  the  common  gray 
wolf  could  be  seen  in  almost  every 
larger  village,  till  the  frequency  of 
hydrophobia  panics  induced  the 
authorities  to  discourage  the  popularity 
of  the  perilous  pets,  whose  conduct, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  seems  to 
have  been  unexceptionable. 

Foxes,  too,  can  be  trained  to  restrain 
their  predatory  instincts;  and  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  neighbor  of  mine  raised  a  litter 
of  fox- whelps  with  his  puppies,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  stay  about  the  house 
by  treating  them  to  an  occasional  dish 
of  their  favorite  delicacy — fresh  milk, 
sweetened  with  sorghum  treacle. 
Young  bears  can  dispense  with  such 
premiums .  After  a  few  weeks’  petting 
they  will  stick  to  a  farm-house  with 
the  tenacity  of  loyalist  officeholders, 
and  never  leave  the  premises  after 
dark.  ,A  half-grown  specimen  on  a 
Georgia  highland  farm  would  now  anc 
then  take  a  srroll  in  huckleberry  titrn 
and  stray  a  few  hundred  yards  beyonc 
the  clearing  of  his  protector,  but  an) 
unusual  noise,  a  shout  or  the  distan 
report  of  fire-arms  was  sufficient  t( 
send  him  back  racing  to  the  shelter  o 
the  old  homestead.  Like  a  cat,  h< 
seemed,  indeed,  to  concentrate  hi 
affection  upon  the  dwelling-house 
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rather  than  on  its  proprietors,  and 
could  never  be  coaxed  to  follow  the 
family  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
headquarters,  unless  they  contrived  to 
counteract  his  homesickness  by  liberal 
slices  of  pumpkin-pie. 

Bruin’s  little  cousin,  the  plantigrade 
raccoon,  is  far  more  capable  of  per¬ 
sonal  attachments.  His  propensity 
for  gadding  is  hard  to  control,  but 
even  out  in  the  woods  he  will  emerge 
from  his  hiding-place  at  the  call  of  his 
master,  and  trot  home  with  him  like  a 
dutiful  dog.  At  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  “coony”  often  bristles  up 
with  every  symptom  of  hostile  intent, 
as  if  trying  to  do  his  best  in  the  way  of 
seconding  the  functions  of  the  mastiff. 

The  pet  monkeys  of  the  East  Indian 
country-towns  manifest  a  similar  dis¬ 
position  in  an  even  more  demonstrative 
fashion.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  will 
congregate  on  the  roof  of  a  Hindu 
farm  house,  waiting  for  lunch  or 
utilizing  the  palm  leaf  thatch  for  a 
rain-shelter,  but,  on  the  whole,  pay 
for  their  board  and  lodging  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  watch  dog  wholly  superfluous. 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  a  suspicious 
biped  they  will  give  the  alarm  by  a 
chorus  of  coughing  barks,  and  often 
actually  attack  an  intruder  with  all  the 
pluck  of  a  resolute  bull- terrier.  Their 
personal  safety  remains  a  secondary 
consideration  in  emergencies  of  un¬ 
doubted  risk.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Agra  “Planters’  Hotel”  boasts  the 
friendship  of  a  tame  leopard  that  shares 
the  comforts  of  his  hammock  and  trots 
after  its  master  for  hours  together;  but 
one  day  exceeded  its  privilege  by 
following  him  to  the  freight-depot  of 
the  railway  station.  The  shady  plat- 
lorm  at  the  north  end  of  that  depot  is 
a  favorite  resort  for  baboons  and  loafers; 
and  while  the  colonel  was  talking  to 
the  receiving-clerk,  his  leopard  strolled 


out  to  the  platform,  where  a  little 
street- Arab  had  fallen  asleep  upon  a 
pile  of  gunny-bags.  The  moment  he 
approached  that  pile  a  troop  of  rhesus- 
monkeys  leaped  from  the  roof,  and 
instantly  surrounding  the  boy,  faced 
the  intruder  with  bristling  manes  and 
menacing  growls,  evidently  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  their  little  relative  at 
the  peril  of  their  own  lives.  The  Hin¬ 
dus,  indeed,  reciprocate  such  demon¬ 
strations  of  good-will.  According  to 
the  precepts  of  the  popular  creed, 
three,  at  least,  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
different  species  of  monkeys  have  to  be 
honored  as  the  special  favorites  of 
Brahma  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
mendicant  friars. 

ilBhara  Ghur!  ’  (“Mercy  IMercyl”) 
is  a  frequent  cry  in  the  streets  of  Ben¬ 
ares  when  a  European  domestic  rushes 
out  of  a  house  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  long¬ 
tailed  saint.  “Mercy!  Mercy,  Sahib! 
We  will  make  restitution!”  if  it  appears 
that  the  sacred  four-hander  has  got 
away  with  something.  “Hold!  Spare 
him  for  the  sake  of  Mahadoe!  For 
Saki-yam-Deva’s  sake!”  and  so  on, 
till  the  long-legged  marauder  is  safe 
around  the  corner. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  dog-faced  ba¬ 
boon  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  similar 
veneration,  for  reasons  more  unknow¬ 
able  than  the  rationale  of  crocodile 
worship.  The  ugly  saurians  were  at 
least  useful  scavengers,  and  the  mous¬ 
ing  propensity  of  the  domestic  cat 
might  explain  its  sanctity  in  a  land  of 
huge  granaries;  but  the  hideous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Hamadryas  baboon  is 
unredeemed  by  a  single  discoverable 
merit,  and  the  only  plausible  theory  is 
the  conjecture  that  the  homage  paid  to 
his  ancestors  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
devil-worship.  His  peer  in  ugliness  is 
the  sacred  Hanuman  ape,  of  Southern 
India,  yet  that  remarkable  animal  not 
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only  arrogates  the  freedom  of  every 
Hindu  township,  but  enjoys  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  numerous  saint-wardens, 


who  feed  his  squealing  youngers  and 
intrust  decrepit  specimens  to  the  care 
of  special  charity-hospitals. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald. 


THE  LOST  CHILD , 


’Twas  in  the  Indian-Summer  time, 

When  nuts  and  acorns  lay 
Among  the  leaves  of  red  atid  gold, 

My  little  lamb,  just  seven  years  old, 
Went  in  the  woods  astray. 

Like  cloud-caught  sunshine  was  her  hair, 
Her  eyes  of  holiest  blue, 

Her  lips,  in  motion  or  repose, 

Seemed  leaflets  of  the  prairie  rose, 

And  breathed  its  fragrance,  too. 

Our  settlement  was  close  begirt 
With  solemn  woods— a  space 
Hewn  from  the  shadows  round  about, 
Where  the  glad  daylight  they  shut  out, 
Kissed  Earth’s  uncovered  face. 

Into  that  ’leaguering  wilderness 
My  shining  fairy  strayed, 

Even  as  a  sunbeam  turned  aside 
From  kindred  beams,  alone  might  glide 
Into  the  depths  of  shade. 

Three  days  we  searched  the  forest  dim 
On  the  old  frontier  plan; 

And  I,  the  mother,  wild  and  lorn, 

With  blistered  feet  and  garments  torn, 
Outstrode  the  strongest  man. 

Three  dreadful  days  the  cruel  woods 
Vouchsafed  no  hopeful  sign; 

Oh!  mothers  of  the  far,  wild  West — 

You,  the  despair  that  wrung  my  breast, 
You  only  can  divine! 


I  raved,  they  say,  of  savage  beasts, 

Of  reptiles,  famine,  thirst; 

And  sometimes  kneeling  on  the  sod, 

With  streaming  eyes  implored  of  God 
The  child  my  bosom  nursed. 

On  the  fourth  day  He  answered  me — 
Beside  a  budding  spring, 

Whereto  some  little  footprints  led. 

Stirless  my  darling  lay — not  dead, 

Not  dead,  but  slumbering! 

In  all  her  wanderings  it  seems 
The  child  had  known  no  fear; 

Angels  were  with  her  in  the  waste, 

And  as  her  arms  my  neck  embraced, 

I  felt  them  hovering  near! 

She  told  me  how  on  nuts  and  grapes 
And  berries  red  she  fared; 

And  how  the  merry  birds  had  sung 
And  fluttered  round  her  all  day  long, 

And  how  she  slept  unscared. 

She  saw  a  panther  in  the  brake 
Crouch  with  erected  hair; 

‘  But,  mother,  I  knelt  down,”  she  said, 
‘‘And  prayed;  and  when  I  raised  my  head, 
The  creature  was  not  there.” 

I  know  the  Friend  of  c-hildren,  He 
Who  bade  them  come  to  Him, 

Heard,  as  she  knelt,  my  darling’s  prayer, 
And  gave  her  to  His  angels’  care, 

There  in  the  forest  dim! 

1 


APPLICATION  OF  SMALL  FORCES. 


The  well-known  phrase  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  “The  power  of  little,’ ’  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  physical 
world.  Little  forces  acting  in  the  same 
direction  and  recurring  at  rapid  and 
regular  intervals  of  time  will,  if  ac¬ 
cumulated,  says  a  writer  in  Good- 
Words,  soon  add  up  to  a  single  force 
of  gigantic  magnitude.  Every  one  has 
heard  how  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  when 
crossing  a  suspension  bridge,  have  to 
break  step,  lest  the  uniform  tramp  of 
their  feet  should  set  up,  as  it  might  well 
do.  a  dangerously  large  oscillation  of 
the  bridge.  A  half  hundred  weight 
hung  up  by  a  wire  may  be  thrown  into 
a  considerable  swing  by  a  succession 
of  gentle  taps,  or  even  puffs  of  air,  if 
the  taps  or  puffs  hit  the  suspended 
body  at  the  right  moment,  that  is, 
when  the  feeble  impulses  conspire  in 
the  same  direction  with  that  of  the 
sw'nging  weight.  To  give  definiteness, 
imagine  the  wire  supporting  the  half 
hundred  weight  to  be  rather  more  than 
a  yard  long,  the  time  taken  for  the 
weight  to  make  a  single  swing  in  one 
direction  will  then  be  a  second:  the 
arrangement  will  be,  in  fact,  a  second’s 


WOMAN  NOT  AL  WA  YS 

Among  savages  the  woman  is  just 
as  healthy  as  the  man.  Considered  as 
an  animal  from  a  physiological  stand¬ 
point,  a  woman  is  capable  of  more 
hard  work,  of  enduring  more  hard¬ 
ships,  deprivation,  and  disease  than  a 
man.  A  woman  will  endure  where  a 
man  will  succumb  and  break  down  en¬ 
tirely.  She  is  not  naturally  the  weaker 
vessel,  and  certainly  in  some  respects 


pendulum.  Let  us  now  attach  one 
end  of  a  fine  thread  to  the  weight 
and  every  second  give  the  feeb¬ 
lest  possible  jerk  to  the  thread. 
We  shall  soon  find  that  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  swing  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  set  up,  because  the  gentle  im¬ 
petus  we  have  given  synchronises  with 
the  period  of  the  swinging  weight. 
The  trivial  amount  of  energy  in  each 
pull  is  stored  up  in  the  weight,  so  that 
if  we  now  attempted  to  stop  the  oscil¬ 
lations  of  the  weight  by  a  single  pull  of 
the  thread  we  could  not  do  so,  as  the 
thread  would  break.  In  fact,  if  the 
half  hundred  weight  be  swinging 
through  an  arc  which  measures  a  foot 
across,  it  will  be  moving  with  an 
average  velocity  of  a  foot  per  second, 
thus  possessing  a  momentum  equal  to 
a  half  ounce  bullet  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  nearly  1,800  feet  a  second 
— more  than  sufficient  to  kill  a  man. 
All  this  energy  has  been  transmitted 
through  a  thread  an  infant  could  break, 
and  has  accumulated  in  the  weight 
owing  to  the  succession  of  tiny  jerks 
coinciding  with  the  period  of  the 
pendulum. 


THE  WEAKER  VESSEL. 

a  woman  is  constitutionally  the  super¬ 
ior.  Out  of  an  equal  number  of  male 
and  female  infants  there  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life  a 
larger  number  of  girls  alive  than  boys, 
according  to  the  statistics.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  continues  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  the  mortality 
becomes  greatest  among  the  girls.  At 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  the  death-rate 
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is  about  equal  in  both  sexes,  and, 
finally,  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  always 
a  woman,  thus  showing  that  her  con¬ 
stitutional  fund  of  vitality  is  naturally 
greatest. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  woman 
is  naturally  weaker  and  inferior  because 
the  average  weight  of  her  brain  is  from 
four  to  six  ounces  less  than  that  of  the 
average  man,  and  that  thus  her  intel¬ 
lectual  quality  is  less  as  well  as  her 
physical.  But  when  the  size  of  a 
woman’s  brain  is  considered  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  weight  of  her  body,  it 
is  evident  that  a  woman  has  more 
brain  per  pound  than  a  man ;  and  if 
that  be  a  proper  standard  of  compari¬ 
son,  then  woman  is  the  superior.. 
There  is  no  physical  reason  why  a 
woman  should  be  more  feeble  or  dis¬ 
eased  than  a  man. 

Stanley  was  furnished  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  negro  women  to  carry  his  stuff 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he 
found  them  the  best  porters  he  had  em¬ 
ployed,  although  he  felt  very  doubtful 
about  accepting  their  services  when 
first  proposed.  The  Mexican  Indian 
woman  is  able  to  carry  her  household 
goods  on  her  back  with  two  or  three 
babies  on  top  when  a  change  of  location 
is  desirable.  Meanwhile  her  husband 
trudges  bravely  along  carrying  his 
gun.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
most  of  the  heavy  work  is  done  by 
women.  In  Vienna,  women  and  dogs 
are  frequently  hitched  together,  and 
sometimes  a  woman  is  yoked  with  a 
cow  to  draw  a  load  of  produce  to  the 
city.  Many  of  these  peasant  women 
will  carry  upon  their  heads  a  load  of 
vegetables  that  few  American  men 
could  easily  lift.  These  women  have 
the  muscles  of  the  waist  and  trunk 
thoroughly  developed.  Despite  their 
hardships,  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
back-ache  or  displacements  or  other 


ailments  which  the  women  who  dress 
fashionably  are  constantly  afflicted 
with. 

The  morals  of  a  people  depend  on 
the  virtues* of  its  women.  Upon  the 
firmness  of  their  morality  society 
stands.  Modesty  is  incomparably 
more  marked  as  a  natural  virtue  in 
their  sex  than  among  the  men,  and, 
apart  from  religious  motives,  what¬ 
ever  of  continency  and  purity  exists 
in  human  society  is  due  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  female  firmness  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  This  purity  gives  woman  in¬ 
fluence.  It  creates  the  sacredness  of 
the  family  relations.  It  gains  the  re¬ 
spect  and  appreciation  of  husbands: 
it  hallows  in  the  minds  of  children  a 
mother’ s  inculcation  of  right  principles. 
When  the  women  are  strictly  modest, 
the  men  will  rise  to  a  corresponding 
standard  of  self-respect.  They  will  be 
chivalrous  and  honorable;  home  will 
attract  them,  and  social  reputation  will 
rise  to  paramount  importance.  When 
woman  places  but  little  value  on  her 
own  purity,  men  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold  her  in  exalted  esteem;  her 
good  opinion  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  men  grow  careless  of  their 
reputation ;  they  fall  into  vice  and  vice 
entails  extravagance  and  extravagance 
begets  speculation,  swindling,  fraud, 
forgery,  dishonesty  of  all  kinds.  Man 
is  the  intellectual,  but  woman  the  moral 
arbiter  of  this  world. 


Better  a  little  wit  to  lift  the  latch 
than  the  strength  of  an  ox  to  force  the 
gate. 


[umility  is  the  base  of  every  virtue, 
they  who  dig. the  deepest  build 


A  man  may  be  thought  clever  while 
he  is  seeking  for  wisdom;  but,  if  he  im- 
gines  he  has  found  it,  he  is  a  fool,  j 
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ii. 

Things  went  quietly  along,  at  the 
school-house  at  the  Forks,’  with  .little 
friction  and  less  force.  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  fellow  who  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and  had 
thought  to  take  his  own  time  in  doing 
it,  had  suddenly  found  himself  out¬ 
side  of  the  building,  without  quite 
knowing  how  he  got  there;  but  such 
occurrences  were  few.  After  the  first 
few  days,  Blake  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  treatment  at  the  hands  ol 
his  scholars.  This  had  been  largely 
owing  to  his  methods  of  teaching. 
Realizing  the  raw  material  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  he  had  exerted  all  his 
efforts  to  interest  his  pupils,  seeking 
to  present  knowledge  to  their  untu¬ 
tored  minds  in  as  pleasing  a  form  as 
possible.  As  week  succeeded  week, 
the  attendance  at  the  school,  instead 
of  falling  off,  as  had  usually  been  the 

I  case  with  the  approach  of  winter,  not 
only  held  its  own,  but  even  increased. 
The  scholars,  instead  of  seeking  pre¬ 
texts  for  staying  away,  now  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  if  home  duties 
obliged  them  to  be  absent.  There 
was  always  the  graphic  history  lesson 
in  the  morning,  with  realistic  accounts 
by  the  master  of  some  interesting  in¬ 
cident  of  history,  together  with  des¬ 
criptions  of  foreign  lands  and  customs; 
all  of  which  presented  a  treat  to  these 
starved  minds,  something  to  be  looked 
forward  to  with  eager  anticipation.  In 
the  last  afternoon  hour  he  read  to 
them  some  story,  of  a  kind  to  hold 
their  interest  and  make  them  think. 
Then  the  character  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  his  quiet  dignity  and  kindness, 
his  simplicity  and  force,  all  exerted  an 
effect  upon  these  young  people,  and 
drew  them  to  him. 


During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
autumn,  Blake  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
Samanth’ .  He  was  conscious  that 
she  avoided  him;  and  this  he  felt  more 
keenly  from  the  fact  that,  as  time  went 
on,  he  found  himself  thinking  more 
and  more  of  her.  Often  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  schoolhouse,  after  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over  and  the 
scholars  had  departed,  her  face  would 
rise  before  him,  not  to  be  put  from  him, 
try  as  he  would.  At  first  he  told  him¬ 
self  that  this  wras  a  mere  fancy  on  his 
part,  something  of  the  artist’s  admira¬ 
tion  for  beauty  showing  itself  anywhere ; 
but  with  every  vision  of  this  beauty, 
he  knew  in  his  inmost  heart  that  it 
was  less  and  less  a  fancy  such  as  that. 

One  afternoon  in  the  late  October, 
Blake  was  fishing  in  the  mountain 
stream  that  ran  through  the  woods 
two  miles  away  from  the  village.  It 
was  almost  dusk,  and  he  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  home, 
when  a  sound  came  to  him  from  up  the 
stream  that  made  him  pause.  It  was 
a  woman’s  voice,  singing;  a  young 
voice,  singing  a  song  that  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  As  he  listened, 
and  the  voice  came  nearer  and  nearei\ 
he  realized  that  it  was  the  same  hymn 
that  he  had  sung  upon  that  opening 
morning  of  the  term.  The  singer 
came  in  sight.  It  was  Samanth’, — 
Samanth’  moving  along  with  that  free 
step,  like  a  young  Indian,  swinging 
her  tattered  sombrero  at  her  side.  He 
stood  spellbound,  gazing  at  the  girl, 
and  listening  to  the  sweet  glad  voice. 
She  had  not  seen  him,  and  there  was 
no  thought  of  his  nearness  to  her  in 
her  mind  as,  still  singing,  she  stepped 
upon  the  narrow  plank  that  spanned 
the  deep  creek  just  above  where  he 
stood.  Without  a  moment’s  hesita- 
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tion,  or  a  thought  of  danger,  she  began 
the  critical  passage,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  crossed  in  safety,  had 
she  not  suddenly  caught  sight  of  him 
and  thrown  her  weight  upon  the  plank, 
worn  and  decayed  through  long  use 
and  exposure,  in  a  shirp  way  that 
parted  it  beneath  her,  and  she  fell, 
with  a  cry  of  horror,  into  the  surging 
torrent.  It  was  but  the  work  of  an  in¬ 
stant  for  Blake  to  dash  his  coat  upon 
the  ground  and  spring  to  the  spot. 
She  was  just  rising  to  the  surface  as  he 
plunged  into  the  water.  A  few  vigorous 
strokes  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  her.  He 
caught  her  in  his  strong  arms,  forced 
back  the  struggling  hand  that  would 
have  closed  and  dragged  him  down 
with  her,  and  by  strong  effort  got  her 
to  the  shore,  almost  more  dead  than 
alive.  He  lifted  the  slender  form  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  to  a  strip  of 
greensward  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
where  he  laid  her  down.  As  she 
opened  her  eyes,  they  rested,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  almost  of  alarm  upon 
Blake’s  pale  face  bending  above  her 

“You!”  was  all  she  said. 

He  went  for  his  coat,  and  would 
have  covered  her  with  it,  for  the  air 
was  raw,  and  he  could  see  that  she 
shivered  as  she  lay  there.  But  she 
shook  it  off,  and  with  a  visible  effort 
rose  to  her  feet. 

“Ye’vesaved  my  life,  Mister  Blake,” 
she  said:  “fur  I  can’t  swim,  no  more’n 
lead.  I  ain’t  much  at  thankin’,  but  I 
thank  ye.  Maybe  some  time  or  other 
I  kin  do  ye  a  like  turn;  and  if  I  can  I 
will, — that’s  all.” 

Blake  offered  to  assist  her  home,  but 
she  declined  with  an  emphatic  gesture. 

“I’d  best  git  home  alone,”  she  said. 
“It  won’t  do  me  no  hurt  if  I  keep  on 
thejog.”  And  sheshook  the  drenched 
skirt  again  and  started  through  the 
woods  on  a  run  and  jump,  which  Blake 


knew  she  would  keep  up  until  she 
reached  her  home. 

He  stood  speechless,  and  watched 
her  till  she  disappeared  in  the  gather 
ing  shadows  of  the  forest.  No,  it  was 
no  fancy.  He  knew  that  he  loved 
this  beautiful  rude  girl:  loved  her 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  young  man¬ 
hood.  He  felt  again  the  wild  delight 
that  had  been  his  as  he  held  her  in  his 
arms,  felt  again  that  wonderful  joy  in 
knowing  himself  as  her  protector.  He 
looked  out  over  the  rushing  stream 
and  on  into  the  dark  forest,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  it  would  all  end.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  wet  and  shivering,  he 
threw  the  coat  over  his  shoulders,  and 
plunged  into  the  forest  after  her  and 
toward  his  own  home. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  and  good¬ 
will  that  existed  in  the  little  school- 
house  at  the  Forks  was  lar  from  agree¬ 
able  to  Cal  Woodford.  He  had  ques¬ 
tioned  Samanth’  narrowly  on  the 
evening  of  that  first  day,  but  had  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  definite,  further 
than  her  own  determination  to  go  no 
more;  and,  although  he  had  sought  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
her,  she  had  remained  firm  and  un¬ 
yielding.  She  was  strangely  noncom¬ 
mittal  about  the  event  of  that  morning, 
and  especially  about  the  master  him¬ 
self.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  girl, 
and  that  the  more’ one  tried  to  drive 
her,  the  more  stubborn  she  became, 
Cal  desisted  from  his  questions,  and 
contented  himself  with  injuring  the 
new  master  by  such  insidious  means 
as  lay  in  his  power.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  the  people  of  the  town 
had  a  chance  to  test  the  influence  of  : 
Blake’s  teaching  upon  their  children, 
less  and  less  were  they  inclined  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  Cal’s  sneers  and  innuendoes. 
He  still  had  his  following;  butthesym- 
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pathies  of  the  best  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  with  the  new  master. 
Especially  had  the  mothers  of  the  town 
reason  to  feel  thankful  to  the  master. 
Lawless  and  headstrong  boys,  who 
had  seemed  to  live  wholly  for  their 
reckless  pleasure,  now  often  turned 
their  steps  homeward  after  school,  with 
the  dawning  consciousness  that  there 
might  be  something  for  them  to  do 
there;  wayward  girls,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  work,  now  turned  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  One  quiet  man 
was  bending  all  his  faculties  to  teach 
Black  Gulch’s  rising  generation  the 
nobility  of  honest  labor,  and  his  lessons 
were  begirning  to  bear  fruit. 

All  this  was  galling  to  Cal  Wood¬ 
ford.  He  saw  the  tide  of  public  feeling 
setting  against  him  and  in  favor  of  his 
hated  rival;  and  all  the  brute  nature 
in  the  man  rebelled  and  chafed.  He 
had  been  a  demigod  in  Black  Gulch 
too  long  to  relinquish  the  position 
without  a  stuggle.  Worst  of  all,  his 
own  daughter  seemed  to  be  turning 
against  him.  Since  the  first  day  of 
the  term,  a  marked  change  had  come 
over  Samanth’s  bearing  toward  her 
father.  She  had  never  been  a  de¬ 
monstrative  girl.  Indeed,  there  was 
something  in  Cal  that  would  effectually 
have  checked  any  such  impulses  had 
she  felt  them.  Yet  she  had  always 
been  kind,  and  always  affectionate. 
But  a  change  had  come  over  her. 
Often,  when  Cal  had  indulged  in  some 
of  his  bitterness  in  regard  to  the  new 
master,  he  would  catch  her  black  eyes 
fastened  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  contempt,  and  sometimes  positive 
hatred,  in  them.  Did  she,  too,  then, 
side  with  the  master? 

One  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  Blake  had  remained  later 
than  usual  at  the  schoolhouse.  It  had 
set  in  to  snow  lightly  about  four 


o’clock,  and  now  the  ground  was 
covered,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
The  wind  had  been  steadily  rising  all 
the  afternoon,  and  now  was  blowing 
almost  a  gale,  down  the  valley.  The 
black  snow  clouds  had  settled  in, 
leaving  theschoolroom,  at  five  o’clock, 
barely  light  enough  to  distinguish 
anything  in  it. 

Blake  had  been  thinking  of  Sa- 
manth’.  More  than  ever,  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  afternoon,  had  her  face  and 
presence  been  in  his  thoughts.  More 
than  ever  did  he  feel  himself  under  the 
power  of  the  strong  spirit  which  he 
had  come  to  know  in  this  untaught 
and  untrained  girl.  Suddenly  he  was 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  hand,  grop¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  of  the  door  for  the 
handle.  He  rose  and  took  a  step  in 
that  direction,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Samanth’  herself  stood  before  him. 
She  was  breathless,  as  if  from  running, 
but  she  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
meaning  of  her  visit  known.  Closing 
the  door  behind  her,  she  stepped  to 
where  he  stood,  and  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  said  in  tones  that  trem¬ 
bled,  in  spite  of  her  visible  efforts  at 
self-control: 

“Mister  Blake,  I've  come  to  warn 
ye!” 

“To  warn  me,  Samanth’?”  he  said, 
taking  her  cold  hand  in  his.  “To 
warn  me — against  what?” 

He  drew  her  to  the  stove,  and  made 
her  sit  down  before  it. 

“To  warn  me  against  what!”  he  re¬ 
peated. 

“Agin  father,”  she  replied. 

“Against  your  father,  Samanth’!” 

“Yes,  agin  father.  He’s  layin’  fur 
ye  at  the  bridge,  in  the  holler  down 
the  road — him  an’  the  rest.  Don’t  go 
home  that  way, — don’t!” 

“You  are  excited  and  unwell,  Sa¬ 
manth’,”  he  said,  with  that  kind  smile 
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she  remembered  so  well.  “Your 
lather  can  surely  have  no  reason  to 
harm  me.” 

“Yer  don’t  know  father!”  she  said, 
rising  in  her  excitement,  and  again  un¬ 
consciously  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  “I  tell  ye  he’s  lay  in’  fur  ye,  in 
the  holler— him  an’  the  rest.  He’s  a 
goin’  ter  lick  ye,  if  he  kin  git  hold  of 
ye!  I  heard  ’em  talkin’  it  last  night, 
an’  I  come  to  warn  ye.  Don’t  go 
home  that  way,  Mister  Blake — don’t!” 
There  was  an  anxious  appeal  in  the 
girl’s  voice,  that  made  his  heart  beat 
fast. 

“You  say  that  your  father  is  going 
to  whip  me,  Samanth’?”  he  inquired 
slowly;  and  an  odd  expression  came 
over  his  face  as  the  word  passed  his 
lips. 

“Yes,  Mister  Blake,  he  swore  as  how 
he’d  do  it.  Ye  don’t  know  father. 
He  d  kill  ye  outright,  if  he  darst — he 
hates  ye!  Don’t  go  home  that  way!” 

“I’m  sorry,  Samanth’,  that  I  can’t 
do  as  you  wish,”  he  said,  as  he  went 
to  the  platform,  and  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat.  “I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  coming  all  this  way  to  tell  me 
this;  but  I  am  going  home  by  the  usual 
way.  ’  ’ 

She  did  not  reply ;  she  stood  looking 
at  him  in  a  dazed,  stunned  way. 
Having  buttoned  his  coat  up  to  the 
chin,  he  came  to  where  she  was,  and 
taking  one  of  the  trembling  hands  in 
his,  he  said, — 

“Samanth’,  if  I  am  to  live  on  in 
Black  Gulch,  I  must  show  these  men, 
once  for  all,  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  If  I  should  do  as  you  wish  me 
to,  and  go  home  another  way,  it  would 
only  put  off  the  trouble  a  little  longer. 
They  would  wait  for  me  again  when  I 
did  not  have  you  to  tell  me  of  it. 
You  know  well,  too,  that  to  sneak 
away  to  the  village  through  the  fields 


would  be  the  part  of  a  coward,  and  I 
know  you  would  not  have  me  that, 
Samanth’.” 

“No.”  She  shook  her  head;  but 
there  was  a  far-away  expression  in  her 
eyes,  almost  as  if  she  had  never  heard 
him. 

“When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you 
will  feel  that  my  way  is  the  best  way, 
Samanth’.  And  now  I  want  you  to 
go  home,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 
You  had  better  go  through  ihe  fields, 
across  lots,  for  I  should  not  want  them 
to  know  that  you  had  been  here  to¬ 
night.” 

He  had  led  her  to  the  door,  and 
now,  taking  her  hand  once  more  in 
both  of  his,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  he 
strove  to  keep  steady,  but  which  was 
husky  with  emotion: 

“God  bless  you  for  what  you  would 
have  done  for  me  to-night,  Samanth’ !” 

Daring  to  trust  himself  no  further, 
he  dropped  her  hand,  and  hurried  up 
the  road.  The  girl  stood  where  he 
had  left  her,  with  the  snow  falling 
about  her,  peering  after  him,  still  with 
that  far-off  expression  in  her  eyes,  till 
his  figure  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
shadows  of  the  night.  Then,  with  a 
shiver  and  a  muttered  exclamation, 
she  darted  into  the  deep  under-brush 
that  skirted  the  road,  and  followed 
after  him. 


As  Blake  came  over  the  brow  of  the 
little  hollow  in  which  the  bridge  lay, 
he  saw  a  little  knot  of  men  huddled 
together,  at  one  side  of  the  road.  As 
he  came  in  sight,  there  was  a  sudden 
movement  among  them,  and  their  con¬ 
versation  ceased  abruptly, — which 
told  Blake  that  they  had  been  talking 
of  him.  Without  altering  his  pace, 
he  advanced  directly  down  the  hill; 
but  when  upon  the  point  of  passing 
them,  one  tall,  dusky  figure  separated 
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itself  suddenly  from  the  others  and 
stepped  in  front  of  him,  barring 
the  way.  It  was  Cal  Woodford. 
Following  the  action  of  their  leader, 
the  other  six  men  immediately  closed 
in,  and  Blake  found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  ring  of  vicious  and  malicious  faces. 
He  looked  from  one  to  another.  He 
knew  them  all;  they  were  the  head 
and  front  of  the  party  that  had, 
throughout  the  fall,  been  foremost  in 
their  attempts  to  injure  him  and  break 
up  his  school,  perhaps  the  seven  most 
lawless  of  all  Black  Gulch’s  lawless 
citizens.  To  a  man  in  Blake’s  posi¬ 
tion  the  spectacle  was  not  a  tranquil¬ 
lizing  one.  But  after  a  moment’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  captors  — for  the  circle  was 
a  close  one,  and  so  obviously  meant  to 
imprison  him  that  it  would  have  been 
an  affectation  to  appear  not  to  see 
this, — he  said  calmly: 

“Gentlemen,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?” 

“It  means  young  feller,  ”  said  Wood¬ 
ford,  who  immediately  made  himself 
spokesman  for  the  party,  “it  means, 
young  feller,  that  ye  ain’t  goin’  on  ter 
ther  village  till  ye’ve  had  a  leetle  reck¬ 
onin’  with  me — that’s  what  it  means!” 

“I  am  not  aware  that  I  owe  you 
anything,  Mr.  Woodford,”  replied 
Blake. 

“Wal,  mebbe  yer  don’t,’  answered 
Cal;  “but  I  owe  yer  somethin’,  an’  I’m 
agoin’  ter  pay  it.” 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  understand 
that  you  mean  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me?”  Blake  advanced  a  step  nearer 
the  man,  and  looked  him  squarely  in 
the  eyes. 

“Ye’ve  hit  it  ter  a  T,”  replied  Cal, 
a  look  of  diabolic  hatred  sweeping- 
over  his  face.  “Bhck  Gulch  ain’t  a 
big  ’nough  town  fur  you  an’  me  ter 
once,  mister.  One  or  t’other  has  got 
ter  git  out;  an’  when  I  git  done  with 
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yer  ter-night,  ye’ll  know  which  one 
’tis.”  v 

“Men,”  said  Blake,  turning  to  the 
little  circle,  “I  call  you  to  witness,  all 
of  you,  that  I  have  not  sought  this 
quarrel.  It  has  been  forced  on  me 
by  a  man  whom  I  have  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  injured, — never  spoken 
with  before  to-night.  But  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he 
wants.  The  one  thing  I  ask  of  you  is, 
that  it  shall  be  a  fair  fight.  You  are 
seven  to  one.  Shall  I  have  fair  play?” 

This  appeal  to  the  latent  manhood 
slumbering  in  their  breasts  evidently 
had  its  effect,  for  after  mutteringamong 
themselves  for  a  moment,  one  of  them 
said: 

“We’ll  give  ye  a  square  show, 
mister.  This  yere  is  Cal’s  biz’ness, 
an’  we  reckon  he’s  able  ter  take  keer 
on  it  hisself.  ” 

“Very  well;  Mr.  Woodford,  I  am  at 
your  service.” 

Without  a  word  Cal  led  the  way 
across  the  brook,  through  the  under¬ 
brush  beside  the  road,  into  a  little 
opening  in  the  woods  beyond,  and 
threw  his  coat  upon  the  ground. 
Blake  did  the  same;  and  the  little 
crowd  of  men  formed  a  scattered  circle 
about  the  two. 

It  was  a  strange  picture, — these  two 
strong  men  standing  there  opposite 
each  other,  in  the  dusky  shadows  of 
the  winter  night,  and  the  circle  of 
eaeer,  excited  faces  about  them.  For 
a  moment  they  paused,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  each  seeking  to  measure  the 
power  of  the  other.  In  that  brief  mo¬ 
ment,  Blake  noted  the  deep  chest  and 
massive  arms  of  his  antagonist  and  the 
hatred  in  his  eyes,  and  knew  that  the 
struggle  of  his  life  was  before  him. 
Cal,  on  his  side,  had  marked  with  a 
feeling  of  unpleasant  surprise  the 
strange  coolness  of  his  adversary,  and 
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the  additional  fact,  that  the  position 
of  defence  which  Blake  had  assumed 
had  in  it  something  strangely  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  professional  prize  ring. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that 
Blake  was  far  from  a  novice  in  the 
“manly  art.  ”  While  at  college  he  had 
been  known  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
boxers  in  the  whole  body  of  students; 
and  now,  as  he  looked  his  burly  an¬ 
tagonist  over,  and  noted  the  awkward 
way  in  which  he  stood,  he  felt  certain 
that,  could  he  outlast  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  fight,  the  victory  was 
his.  But  could  he  do  that? 

The  terrible  struggle  began.  Blake 
had  reason  indeed  to  feel  thankful  for 
those  three  years  of  training  on  the 
college  eight;  and  the  muscles  that  had 
then  been  like  iron,  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  old  form  in  his  subsequent 
hard  service  as  an  engineer  upon  the 
plains.  Woodford  was  the  more 
powerful  man  of  the  two;  but,  in  his 
scientific  training,  Blake  had  an 
immeasurable  advantage.  Again  and 
again  the  huge  backwoods-man  rushed 
upon  him  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  de¬ 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight  by 
one  of  those  sledge-hammer  blows  for 
which  he  was  so  famous;  but  it  was 
only  to  be  met  by  some  clever  parry 
or  stinging  counter,  that  left  him 
stunned  and  dazed.  It  soon  began  to 
be  apparent  to  the  onlookers  that 
Woodford  was  winding  himself.  Every 
onslaught  made  him  weaker  and  less 
steady  on  his  legs,  while  his  determined 
antagonist  still  seemed  calm  and  fresh. 
At  last,  bracing  himself  for  a  final  on¬ 
slaught,  Cal  hurled  himself  forward, 
and  with  all  his  tremendous  strength 
aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  Blake’s 
head.  Had  it  had  its  effect,  it  would 
have  ended  the  battle.  But  as  the 
mad  ruffian  rushed  upon  him,  Blake 
ducked  adriotly,  and  the  iron  fist  passed 


over  his  head.  The  force  of  his  rush 
carried  Cal  beyond  his  opponent,  and 
as  he  turned  to  renew  the  attack,  he 
was  met  by  a  frightful  blow.  He 
reeled,  staggered,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  an  unforseen  interrup¬ 
tion  occurred  at  the  very  moment. 
A  young  girl  darted  from  the  bushes 
where  she  had  been  a  trembling  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  scene,  and  caught  him  by 
the  waist.  It  was  Samanth’. 

“Stand  back,  all  o’  ye!’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed, — for  there  was  a  general 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  half- 
stunned  man.  “Stand  back,  I  say! 
I’ll  take  care  of  him.” 

She  supported  him  to  a  log  by  the 
bushes,  ran  to  the  brook  to  wet  her 
handkerchief,  and  began  to  wash  the 
blood-stains  from  the  swollen  face. 

The  men  stood  by,  silent  spectators 
of  the  scene, — among  them  Blake,  who 
had  again  put  on  his  coat.  There  was 
among  them  all  a  feeling  of  chagrin; 
and  for  the  moment  no  one  lelt  this 
more  than  Blake  himself.  He  thought, 
as  he  looked  at  the  agitated  and  un¬ 
happy  girl  busy  in  her  ministrations  to 
her  father,  that  all  this  might  have 
been  averted  had  he  heeded  her  ad¬ 
vice,  and  gone  home  the  other  way. 
He  cursed  his  pride  and  self  assertive 
courage.  It  would  have  been  better — 
even  that  he  thought  in  his  agitation — 
that  he  himself  should  be  sitting  there, 
bleeding  and  disfigured,  in  Woodford’s 
place!  Then  he  could  at  least  have 
been  sureof  hersympathy.  How  must 
she  feel  toward  him  now! 

“Samanth’!’’ — he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  stepping  to  her  side.  She  had 
slid  to  the  ground,  and  was  holding  her 
father’s  head  in  her  lap,  still  bathing 
his  face  with  her  wet  handkerchief. 

“Don’t  say  nothin’,”  she  said,  in 
hard  cold  tones,  without  looking  up; 

‘  ‘don’ t  say  nothin’ .  ’  ’  Then  she  raised 
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her  head,  and  her  eyes  rested  with  an 
expression  of  hatred  and  contempt  in 
them,  upon  the  little  group  of  men. 

“Go  home,  all  o’  ye,  an’  leave  him 
ter  me,”  she  said,  again;  “I’ll  take 
keer  of  him.  Go  home,  I  tell  ye!” 

One  after  another  slunk  off  through 
the  underbrush,  with  a  look  behind  at 
the  sad  picture  by  the  log,  till  no  one 
remained  but  Blake. 

“Samanth’,”  he  said  once  more, 
“can  I  do  nothing  to  help  you?” 


stant  that  a  great  barrier  had  arisen 
between Jhimself  and  her,  in  that  silent 
figure  at  his  feet,  he  turned  and  made 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 
But  turning  there  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  scene  of  his  terrific  encounter, 
he  saw  her  proud  head  bowed  upon  her 
lather’s  breast,  and  knew  that  she  was 
sobbing. 


The  winter  had  gone  and  the  spring 
had  come.  Black  Gulch  and  the  sur- 


“No,”  she  answered,  in  that  same 
mechanical  voice,  which  cut  him  like  a 
knife;  “no,  yer  can’t  do  nothin.’ 
Only  go  home,  and  leave  him  ter  me — 
it’s  best  so.” 

She  did  nor  look  up  at  him.  She 
had  felt,  instinctively,  that  he  would 
remain  behind  the  others.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  try 
I  to  stay  with  her,  and  useless  now  to 
Siy  another  word.  Realizing  that  in¬ 


rounding  country  had  emerged  once 
more  into  their  beauty  ol  luxuriant 
foliage  and  new  life. 

Since  the  night  of  his  terrible  en¬ 
counter,  Blake’s  position  had  been  an 
assured  one  in  the  little  settlement. 
The  one  thing  necessary  to  firmly  es¬ 
tablish  the  already  rising  star  of  the 
master’s  popularity,  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity  as  Black  Gulch,  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  openly  met  and  conquered, 
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in  fair  fight,  the  bully  of  the  town. 
The  man  who  could  do  that  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  man  who  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with;  and  the  fame  and  respect 
which  the  exploit  had  gained  him  were 
not  confined  to  the  little  town .  Rough 
trappers  who  came  in  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  to  buy  provender  eyed 
him  as  he  passed  down  the  street;  and 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  hats  to  be  touched,  in  an  awkward 
manner,  by  way  ot  respectful  saluta¬ 
tion.  All  this  would  have  been,  to  a 
certain  degree,  pleasant  had  it  not  been 
that  another  consequence  of  this  fight 
in  the  woods  had  driven  all  such  things 
from  his  thoughts.  Since  that  winter 
night  when  he  had  left  her  sobbing 
upon  her  father’s  breast,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  word  with  Samanth’ . 
She  shunned  him,  not  as  heretofore, 
in  a  covert  way,  but  openly.  Again 
and  again,  when  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  distance,  and  had  hurried  on  to 
overtake  her,  she  had  quickened  her 
pace,  with  the  clear  determination  to 
avoid  him.  At  other  times,  when  he 
had  unexpectedly  met  her  face  to  face, 
and  had  requested  a  moment’s  con¬ 
versation  with  her,  she  had  turned  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  him  with  the  words,  “I 
ain’t  got  nothin’  ter  say.” 

And  now  the  spring  was  here,  and  he 
was  going  away.  He  had  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  for  some  time  with  the 
officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  road.  He  had 
written  early  in  the  winter  for  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  engineering  corps  of 
the  road,  and  had  finally  been  offered 
a  situation  as  mining  engineer  over 
their  large  coal  interests  in  an  important 
section.  He  was  going  away  from 
Black  Gulch,  perhaps  never  to  return, 
and  going  away  without  a  word  from 
the  woman  he  loved. 

For  he  did  love  her.  Argue  with 
himself  as  he  would,  think  as  he  would 


of  what  Aunt  Abigail  and  the  people 
at  Wolfert  would  say  to  such  a  thing, 
this  wild  girl  and  visions  of  the  woman 
of  which  he  felt  there  was  the  making 
in  her,  were  what  chiefly  haunted  him 
by  day  and  by  night. 

It  was  the  morning  before  his  de¬ 
parture.  He  was  to  leave  early  in  the 
morning,  with  Jim,  the  mail-driver. 
It  was  known  throughout  the  village 
that  he  was  going,  and  there  was  a 
universal  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  fact. 
It  would  be  many  a  long  day  before 
they  would  find  another  to  fill  his  place 
at  the  schoolhouse.  During  the  whole 
long  afternoon,  there  had  been  a  stream 
of  callers  at  his  boarding-place.  He 
had  received  them  under  the  maple 
in  the  door  yard— bearded  men  and 
shy  women;  young  girls  and  shock¬ 
headed  boys,  who  had  been  his  pupils, 
children,  even  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
in  a  body;  they  had  all  come,  to  have 
a  last  hand-shake  with  the  master. 
But  the  one  person,  in  all  Black  Gulch, 
for  whom  his  heart  was  yearning  had 
not  come.  And  now,  when  the  twi¬ 
light  was  closing  in,  and  they  had  all 
gone,  and  he  was  left  alone,  the 
thoughts  of  the  dreariness  of  his  life 
came  over  him  with  over-powering 
force,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  sobbed  like  a  child  Then 
he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  putting 
the  weakness  from  him  by  strong  will, 
he  rose,  and  started  out  vigorously  for 
a  walk — one  last  walk  through  the  little 
town,  so  endeared  to  his  thoughts  in 
spite  of  all  its  ugliness  and  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  his  own  life  there,  by  memories 
of  her ! 

He  went  down  through  the  principal 
street  in  the  village,  now  thronged  with 
idlers,  who  nodded  respectful  saluta¬ 
tions  as  he  passed.  On  through  the 
town,  into  the  meadows  beyond,  across 
the  meadows  into  the  woodland— 
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walking  aimlessly,  knowing  not  and 
not  much  caring  whither  his  steps  led; 
till  at  last  he  found  himself  but  a  fewr 
steps  distant  from  the  little  mountain 
torrent,  at  the  very  spot  where,  upon 
that  never- to-be  forgotten  afternoon, 
he  had  heard  that  sweet  voice  singing 
the  familiar  hymn.  He  felt  now  an 
overmastering  desire  to  look  upon  the 
place  once  more;  and  obeying  the  im¬ 
pulse,  he  presently  emerged  upon  the 
bank  of  the  little  creek.  Yes,  it  was 
the  very  spot!  There  was  the  birch, 
from  which  he  had  stood,  while  fish¬ 
ing;  there,  up  the  stream,  were  the  piles 
of  stones,  which  had  supported  the 
plank  from  which  Samanth’  had  fallen; 
and  there — what  was  that  upon  the  log  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  at  the  very 
spot  where  on  that  evening  he  had  laid 
his  sweet  unconscious  burden?  He 
started  back.  No,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take!  It  was  a  woman  sitting  on  the 
log,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  It 
was  Samanth’ ! 

Had  Blake  known  that  half  of  the 
contents  of  the  poor  little  scrap-book 
sticking  in  her  pocket,  which  he  would 
have  found  her  reading  had  he  sur¬ 
prised  her  half  an  hour  before,  were 
clippings  from  the  column  of  the  Black 
Gulch  Meridian  which  he  had  still  been 
i  filling  once  a  week  with  poetry  clipped 
from  the  “exchanges,”  he  might  have 
gone  to  her  in  greater  confidence  of 
sympathy  than  he  did  go.  This 
column — only  the  Meridians  editor 
knew  that  Blake  was  responsible  for  it 
1 — had  somehow  grown,  all  without  his 
calculation  and  with  little  enough 
thought  of  a  new  interest  in  literature 
which  it  might  kindle  anywhere,  into 
!  a  sort  of  autobiography  and  polyglot 
|  appeal  for  love.  Go  to  the  girl  he  did, 

I  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

“Samanth’ !” 

She  had  heard  his  step,  and  looked 


up  with  a  frightened  look,  that  was 
strange  in  that  face.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  run  away;  but  she  simply  bent 
her  head,  and  did  not  raise  it  when  he 
touched  her  arm .  He  felt  her  tremble 
at  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

“Samanth’,  I  am  going  away  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“I  know  it,”  was  all  she  said;  and 
still  she  did  not  raise  her  face.  She 
knew  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  with  her  woman’s  instinct,  she 
sought  to  keep  this  knowledge  from 
him. 

“I  am  going  away,  Samanth’ — to¬ 
morrow — from  Black  Gulch — forever.” 
He  spoke  the  words  slowly. 

“I  know  it,”  she  said  again. 

“Samanth’,  have  you  no  word  for 
me  before  I  go?” 

“What  should  I  say  to  ye?”  she 
asked. 

“Say  good-by  to  me,  and  tell  me 
that  you’re  sorry  I’m  going,  Samanth’, 
— and — and — ” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  ye’re  goin’,  Mister 
Blake,  an’  I  bid  ye  good-by.” 

“And  is  that  all,  Samanth’ — all?” 

“What  else?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  perhaps,  nothing,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “But  look  up,  Samanth’ ;  look 
at  me  once  more  before  I  go!  We 
may  never  see  each  other  again.  I 
must  see  your  face  once  more.” 

But  she  refused  to  turn  it  to  him. 
for  the  hot  tears  were  falling  fast- 
Tenderly  he  took  her  head  in  his  own 
hands,  and  turned  her  face  to  his;  and 
there  he  read  the  story  of  her  heart. 

“My  own  dear  Samanth’ !”  was  all  he 
said. 

Lewellyn  G.  Humphreys. 

Human  power  may  extort  vain  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  the  Diety  alone  can  command 
the  affections  of  the  heart.  —  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson. 


REMARKABLE  PREDICTIONS. 


For  ten  predictions  that  come  true, 
many  hundred  fail,  of  which  we  never 
hear.  Many  a  fond  mother  predicts 
a  professorship,  or  judgeship,  or 
bishopric,  for  a  favorite  son,  who, 
nevertheless,  slinks  through  the  world 
among  the  crowd  of  unknown  people. 
For  all  that,  sundry  remarkable 
predictions  have  at  times  been  uttered 
which  have  become  true.  Sylla  said 
of  Caesar,  when  he  pardoned  him  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends:  “You 
wish  his  pardon — I  consent;  but  know 
that  this  young  man,  whose  life  you 
so  eagerly  plead  for,  will  prove  the 
most  deadly  enemy  of  the  party  which 
you  and  I  have  defended.  There  is  in 
Caesar  more  than  a  Marius.”  The 
prediction  was  realized. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  unusually 
simple  and  reserved  in  his  conversation 
that  his  fellow  students  regarded  him 
as  a  very  mediocre  person,  and  jocu¬ 
larly  called  him  “The  dumb  ox  of 
Sicily.”  His  master,  Albert,  not 
knowing  himself  what  to  think,  took 
occasion  one  day  before  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  to  interrogate  him  on  very  pro¬ 
found  questions,  to  which  the  disciple 
replied  with  so  penetrating  a  sagacity 
that  Albert  turned  toward  the  youths 
who  surrounded  his  chair,  and  said: 
“You  call  brother  Thomas  a  ‘dumb 
ox,’  but  be  assured  that  one  day  the 
noise  of  his  doctrines  will  be  heard  all 
over  the  world.” 

Erasmus  wrote  a  composition  at 
twelve  years  old  which  was  read  by  a 
learned  friend  of  Hegius,  and  he  was 
so  struck  by  its  merit  that  he  called 
the  youth  to  him  and  said,  scanning 
him  keenly,  “My  boy,  you  will  one 
day  be  a  great  man.” 

Sully’ s  father  predicted  of  him,  when 
only  twelve  years  old,  that  he  would 


one  day  be  great  by  reason  of  his 
courage  and  his  virtues.  But  Sully 
was  early  put  in  the  way  of  promotion, 
and  once  in  the  road,  the  rest  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy. 

Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  o 
Canterbury,  early  predicted  the  future 
greatness  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Pointing  to  the  boy  one  day  he  said 
to  those  about  him  :  “That  youth  will 
one  day  be  the  ornament  of  England.” 

At  eighteen,  Condi,  afterward  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz,  composed  certain  remi¬ 
niscences  of  early  studies,  on  reading 
which  Richelieu  exclaimed,  “Here’s  a 
dangerous  fellow.” 

Marshal  Turenne,  in  his  early  youth, 
prophetically  foretold  the  distinction  in 
arms  to  which  he  would  rise.  But 
doubtless  there  are  few  youths  who 
enter  the  army,  full  of  ardor  and 
courage,  who  do  not  predict  for  them¬ 
selves  the  career  of  a  hero  and  a  con- 
querer. 

Milton,  in  his  early  writings,  fore¬ 
shadowed  his  great  poem,  then  not 
matured  in  his  mind.  He  declared 
his  intention,  many  years  before  he 
commenced  his  task,  of  writing  some 
great  poem  for  posterity  “which  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die.” 

Bossuet,  when  a  youth,  was  presen¬ 
ted  to  a  number  of  prelates  by  one  of 
the  bishops  of  his  church,  who  said  of 
him,  when  he  had  left,  “That  young 
man  who  has  just  gone  forth  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
church.” 

Mazarin  early  predicted  the  brilliant 
career  of  Louis  XIV.  He  said  of  him 
“He  has  in  him  stuff  for  foui 
kings;”  and  at  another  time 
“He  may  take  the  road  a  little  late 
than  others,  but  he  will  go  much  far 
ther.  ’  ’  One  day  a  mason  name( 
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Barbe  said  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Scarron : 
“After  much  trouble  a  great  king  will 
love  you;  you  will  reign;  but  although 
at  the  summit  of  favor,  it  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  you.”  He  added  some  re¬ 
markable  details,  which  appeared  to 
cause  her  some  emotion.  Her  friends 
rallied  her  about  the  predictions,  when 
the  conjurer  said  to  them,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  confident  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  “You  will  be  glad  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment  then,  instead  of 
amusing  yourself  at  her  expense.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV,  one 
day  observed  to  Rochefoucauld  and 
the  Due  de  Crequi,  “Astrology  is  al¬ 
together  false.  I  had  my  horoscope 
drawn  in  Italy,  and  they  told  me  that 
after  having  lived  a  long  time  I  would 
fall  in  love  with  an  old  woman,  arid 
love  her  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Is 
there  the  least  likelihood  of  that?” 
And  so  saying,  he  burst  into  laughing. 
But  this  did  not,  nevertheless,  hinder 
him  from  marrying  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  when  she  was  fifty  years  old  ! 
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So  that  both  the  predictions  of  the 
mason  and  the  Italian  conjuror  came 
true  at  last. 

When  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  classical  learning,  the  father, 
Lejay,  was  once  very  much  irritated 
by  the  insolence  of  his  repartees,  and 
taking  him  by  the  collar  shook  him 
roughly,  saying,  “Wretched  youth, 
you  will  some  day  be  the  standard  ot 
deism  in  France  !”  Father  Paul,  Vol¬ 
taire’s  confessor,  did  not  less  correctly 
divine  the  future  career  of  his  young 
penitent  when  he  said  of  him,  “This 
boy  is  devoured  by  a  thirst  for  cele¬ 
brity.” 

Sterne’s  schoolmaster  had  got  the 
ceiling  newly  whitewashed,  and  the 
mis<  hievous  boy,  mounting  the  steps 
almost  before  the  job  was  completed, 
daubed  with  a  brush  on  the  ceiling  the 
words,  in  capital  letters,  Lau.  Sterne. 
The  schoolmaster  declared  that  he 
would  not  have  the  name  effaced,  say¬ 
ing  that  Sterne  was  a  boy  of  genius 
and  certain  to  make  a  reputation  in 
the  world. 


SIZES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  words  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
duodecimo,  and  the  like,  have  almost, 
il  not  not  quite,  lost  their  original 
meaning.  At  first  they  had  reference 
only  to  the  number  of  leaves  into  which 
the  sheets  used  in  making  the  books 
were  folded.  Thus  if  the  sheets  were 
folded  once,  so  as  to  form  two  leaves 
or  four  pages,  the  book  was  called  a 
folio;  if  the  sheets  were  folded  twice, 
so  as  to  form  four  leaves,  the  book  was 
called  a  quarto;  if  they  were  folded 
four  times,  so  as  to  form  eight  leaves, 


the  book  was  called  an  octavo,  and  so 
on. 

The  duodecimo,  or  i2mo,  is  an  irre¬ 
gular  size.  To  make  it,  the  sheet 
must  be  folded  so  as  to  form  twelve 
leaves — not  an  easy  thing  to  do  off¬ 
hand,  as  the  reader  will  find  if  he  tries 
it.  The  process  is,  nevertheless,  sim¬ 
ple  when  it  has  been  learned.  Fold 
one-third  of  the  width  of  a  sheet 
lengthwise  upon  itself;  next  fold  the 
paper  across  its  breadth  in  the 
centre.  Next  fold  the  sheet  across 
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its  length — that  is,  fold  the  two  leaves 
upon  the  four.  Finally  fold  it  again 
across,  and  you  have  your  sheet  in 
dudecimo  form,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
such  shape  that  it  may  easily  be  sewed 
in  with  others  to  form  a  book. 

But  though,  strictly  and  historically, 
quarto,  octavo,  etc.,  have  reference 
solely  to  the  manner  of  folding  the 
sheet,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  common 
practice,  used  to  specify  the  sizes  of 
books.  If  the  sheets  on  which  books 
are  printed  were  of  uniform  size,  a, 
quarto  page  would  be  as  unvarying  an 
area  as  a  square  foot  or  an  acre;  and 
before  the  invention  of  machines  for 
making  paper  there  was  such  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  sizes  of  sheets.  The 
paper- moulds  in  which  the  sheets  were 
made  and  fixed,  conventional  sizes;  but 
when  paper-making  machines  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  the  use  of  moulds  was 
abandoned,  sheets  came  to  be  made  of 
all  dimensions.  As  a  result,  quartos 
and  octavos  had  all  sorts  of  dimensions, 
and  the  terms,  when  used  strictly  to 
indicate  how  the  sheet  was  folded,  be¬ 
came  worthless  as  dasignations  of 
size. 

The  use  of  the  old  terms  was  never¬ 


theless  not  abandoned;  but,  instead, 
they  were  first  used  to  indicate  a  rather 
wide  range  of  sizes,  and  finally  were 
attached  to  certain  more  definite  sizes, 
without  reference  to  the  method  of 
folding.  The  practice  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  nowadays  is  first  to  determine 
what  size  of  page  he  wants.  The 
sheet  he  uses  will  be  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  press 
at  his  disposal.  On  that  sheet  he  may 
print,  say,  eight  octavo  pages,  or  he 
may  print  thirty  two;  but  he  will  call 
the  book  an  octavo,  though  by  its 
folding  it  should  be  called  either  a 
quarto  or  a  i6mo.  In  other  words, 
the  publisher  calls  his  book  by  the  name 
of  that  one  of  the  old  sizes  to  which  it 
happens  to  come  nearest. 

The  confusion  which  resulted  from 
the  changes  noticed  here  has  not 
passed  away  yet;  but  efforts  have  been 
made  to  give  definiteness  of  meaning 
to  the  old  words.  The  American 
Library  Association  has  agreed  upon  a 
set  of  definitions  based  upon  the 
lengths — or  heights — of  books,  which 
are  gaining  favor  and  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  authoritative  in  America. 


WHY  SOME  MEN  DO  NOT  SUCCEED. 


Two  of  the  most  successful  men  on 
the  North  American  continent  were 
recently  asked  the  question,  “What 
are  the  causes  of  poverty?”  One  re¬ 
plied,  “Ignorance  and  incapacity.” 
The  other  said  that  the  prevalent 
cause  “is  the  number  of  young  men 
who  are  wanting  in  decision  and  fixity 
of  purpose.  If  they  get  in  a  good  place 
at  the  start,  they  should  stick  to  it, 
knowing  that  by  perserverance,  indus¬ 


try  and  ability  they  win  promotion  in 
due  course  as  vacancies  occur.  But 
they  see  or  hear  of  some  one  making 
a  fortune  in  Wall  street,  or  in  ranching, 
or  in  mining,  and  away  they  go  to  try 
their  luck.  When  they  lose,  as  they 
do  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hund¬ 
red,  that  is  the  end  of  them;  they  can 
never  settle  down  to  ordinary  ways  of 
earning  a  living  after  that,  and  their 
descent  is  rapid.”  This  reason  hits 
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the  nail  square  on  the  head.  Go 
where  you  will,  we  will  find  men  who 
commenced  life  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  who  are  such 
complete  financial  wrecks  that  there  is 
but  little  hope  for  their  reformation. 
They  may  be  honest  and  temperate; 
they  may  even  possess  natural  ability 
of  a  high  order,  but  lacking  in  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose  they  will  neversucceed. 
Had  they  sufficient  will-force  to  stick 
to  one  thing,  no  matter  how  disagree¬ 
able  it  might  be  at  first,  were  they  con¬ 
tent  to  advance  slowly,  they  would 
have  no  reason  to  talk  of  the  “luck” 
of  those  who  have  pushed  forward  into 
the  front  ranks. 

Another  cause  of  poverty  is  a  lack 
of  self-confidence.  Many  men  seem 
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to  have  no  faith  in  themselves,  con¬ 
sequently  no  assertiveness,  no  inde¬ 
pendence,  no  pluck  and  push.  They 
are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  speak  for 
themselves,  preferring  to  lean  on  others. 
They  are  afraid  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment,  because  oft  he  possibility  offailure; 
they  are  afraid  to  tell  what  they  can 
do,  as  they  might  make  an  error  in 
doing  it;  they  are  cowards  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  often 
the  result  of  early  training.  A  boy, 
naturally  timid,  is  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  so  persistently,  and  his  mis¬ 
takes  are  so  severely  critisized,  that  he 
grows  up  into  an  entirely  useless  man? 
Tush  and  fixity  of  purpose  will  always 
bring  a  measure  of  success. 


A  TAP  AT  THE  DOOR. 


A  hand  tapped  at  my  door,  low  down,  low 
down; 

I  opened  it  and  saw  two  eyes  of  brown. 

Two  lips  of  cherry  red, 

A  little  curly  head, 

A  bonny,  fairy  sprite  in  dress  of  white, 

Who  said,  with  lifted  face,  “Papa,  good¬ 
night!’’ 

She  climbed  upon  my  knee,  and  kneeling 
there, 

Lisped  softly,  solemnly,  her  little  prayer; 

Her  meeting  finger  tips, 

Her  pure,  sweet  baby-lips, 

Carried  my  soul  with  hers,  half  unaware, 

Into  some  clearer  and  diviner  air. 

I  tried  to  lift  again,  but  all  in  vain, 

Of  scientific  thought  the  subtle  chain; 

So  small,  so  small, 

My  learning  all; 

Though  I  could  tell  each  star,  and  tell  its 
place, 


My  child’s  “ Our  Father ”  bridged  the  gulf  of 
space. 

I  sat  with  folded  hands,  at  rest,  at  rest, 
Turningthis  solemn  thought  within  my  breast: 
How  faith  would  fade 
If  God  had  made 

No  children  in  this  world — no  baby  age — 
Only  the  prudent  man  or  thoughtful  sage; 

Only  the  woman  wise:  no  little  arms 
To  clasp  around  our  neck;  no  baby  charms, 

No  loving  care, 

No  sinless  prayer, 

No  thrill  of  lisping  song,  no  pattering  feet, 

No  infant  heart  against  our  heart  to  beat. 
Then,  if  a  tiny  hand,  low  down,  low  down, 
Tap  at  thy  beart  or  door ,  ah!  do  not  frown, 
Bend  low  to  meet 
The  little  feet; 

To  clasp  the  clinging  hand;  the  child  will  be 
Nearer  to  heaven  than  thee — nearer  than  thee. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 


It  would  be  impossible  tor  a  per¬ 
son  of  observation  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  marriageable  but  unmarried  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  our  beloved  Territory; 
There  is  surely  a  cause  or  causes  for 
this,  and  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  Index  to  note  a  question  in  which 
all  its  members  are  so  deeply  interes¬ 
ted. 

Nor  need  this  raise  a  smile  or  blush 
on  the  face  of  any  such,  for  the  matter 
is  too  serious  and  important  to  admit 
ol  levity,  and  it  is  also  too  sacred  a 
topic  for  any  kind  of  treatment  save 
that  of  the  purest  and  best. 

The  sexes  are  so,  by  divine  and 
eternal  appointment ;  God  created  them 
male  and  female  and  “called  their  name 
Adam,”  and  in  this  sense  new  Adams, 
new  Eves,  are  continuously  appearing 
on  the  earth  lor  the  perpetuation  of  our 
race. 

It  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be  immodest 
tor  a  young  girl  to  express  a  desire  for 
marriage;  this  tradition  does  woman  an 
injustice  and  is  besides  a  reflection 
upon  the  infinite  wisdom  which  estab¬ 
lished  all  the  features  of  womanhood 
and  manhood  upon  his  sons  and 
daughters.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  relationship  should  be 
assumed  at  an  improper  age,  or  with 
improper  persons,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  quite  a  number  of  fair 
young  girls  have,  previous  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  their  strength,  been  led  cap 
tive  by  their  feelings,  or  from  other 
causes,  to  become  married  too  early. 


This  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  our 
young  men  Thereis  with  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  development  of  ability  and  age 
needed  ere  they  can  provide  a  home 
and  sustenance  for  the  one  they  love, 
and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  defer  even 
longer  than  necessary,  this  responsi¬ 
bility;  they  want  a  home  like  some  one 
else’s;  it  must  be  furnished  in  just  such 
a  way,  or  it  is  unworthy,  or  not  good 
enough  for  the  anticipated  bride.  This 
is  a  notion  that  needs  some  correciion 
at  least,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  more  joy  and  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  domestic  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences,  when  they  are  gradually 
secured;  when  a  young  couple  will 
counsel  together  as  to  what  they  shall 
buy  with  their  little  surplus  when  the 
true  necessities  are  supplied. 

If  we  look  at  nature  in  any  direction 
there  is  nothing  completed  at  once;  its 
processes  are  slow  and  quiet,  and  so  as 
a  rule  successful.  Nor  need  our  young 
men  think  that  “their  best  girl”  pre 
fers  to  wait  until  all  that  is  needed  in  '<  I 
home  can  be  furnished,  before  the) 
leave  their  own  fireside.  As  a  rule  the; 
would  prefer  a  beginning,  if  industry 
sobriety,  good  disposition  and  love 
are  the  attributes  of  their  intended.  Th 
confidence  and  trust  of  a  young  wc 
man  in  a  man  is  so  complete,  wher 
love  exists,  that  all  the  future  is  tinte* 
of  an  alluring  hope,  and  this  is  as  “a 
anchor  to  the  soul.” 

While  marri  ige  is  the  best  conditio 
of  life  at  large,  there  is  much  depenc 
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a  young;  person  to  accept  the  first  offer. 
So  vital  a  step  needs  much  considera¬ 
tion,  and  prayer,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
a  Latter-day  Saint;  probably  these  are 
like  others,  fascinated  by  other  things 
than  the  quality  or  characteristics  of 
the  man.  Marriage  is  meant  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  the  one  who 
asked  “whether  a  piece  of  goods  would 
wash,”  evinced  more  thought  than 
many  do,  in  this  the  highest  duty  and 
privilege  of  man  and  woman. 

So,  there  is,  as  was  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  not  only  an  improper  period  for 
marriage,  but  there  are  improper  per¬ 
sons.  It  surely  is  unneeded  for  us  to 
say  that  a  young  pure  girl,  calling 
herself  a  Latter-day  Saint,  should  seek 
one  harmoniously  constituted  with  her¬ 
self;  to  be  religious,  to  have  faith  in 
God,  to  seek  his  face  and  enjoy  his 
spirit,  is  of  wonderful  potency  in  the 
atmosphere  of  home .  1 1  is  a  sweetener 

oflifeamid  all  its  trials  and  perplexities, 
(for  there  are  such)  and  is  the  only 
support  in  the  day  of  calamity  and 
tears.  But  if  a  husband  is  selected,  if 
a  wife  is  preferred  from  the  careless  or 
indifferent,  friction  may  be  intensified, 
or  such  indifference  may  crush  out 
that  spark  of  divine  fire  which  should 

Ibe  the  glow  and  warmth  of  every  hope¬ 
ful  hearth. 

That  some  overlook  this  we  all  see; 
that  some  even  bestow  their  love  upon 
aliens  and  opponents  is  alas  too  true ; 
yet  for  these  there  may  be  blame 
among  our  youth  at  home  They  ought 
to  be  jealous  of  any  attention  paid  to  a 
young  sister  by  any  stranger,  and  if 
the  old  chivalry,  or  true  gospel  chiv¬ 
alry,  was  an  active  force,  they  would 
combine  to  resent  all  such  pretensions 
by  carrying  off  the  prize  themselves. 

There  will  need  many  resolves,  and 
imuch  of  an  effort  yet  on  the  part  of  our 
young  men,  to  preserve  from  the 


hands  of  the  unworthy  quite  a  host  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  of  our 
population;  they  have  been  sent  here 
for  our  youth;  they  would  prefer  as¬ 
sociation  with  those  of  their  own  faith; 
they  go  unwillingly,  albeit  in  obedience 
to  their  instincts  and  natural  demand 
for  that  love  and  affection  which 
appears  to  be  denied  to  them,  or  to  be 
unreachable  in  the  social  circle  of  the 
Saints. 

It  is  thus  that  society,  that  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  recreation,  is  accepted  from 
what  in  the  heart  is  known  to  be  an 
undesirable  element,  but  it  is  contrary 
to  nature  and  to  nature’s  God,  con¬ 
trary  to  both  faith  and  knowledge,  to 
remain  in  single  blessedness,  and  there 
are  but  few  who  care  to  brave  the 
cognomen  of  being  and  remaining  a 
bachelor,  or  a  poor  old  maid ! 

Nevertheless  this  is  no  dishonorable 
title,  and  it  may  come  of  preference  for 
single  life,  rather  than  to  take  such 
steps  as  inevitably  mean  misery  from 
incompatibility  in  taste  or  of  character, 
as  to  matters  of  faith  and  duty,  of  time 
or  eternity. 

Let  us  have  a  great  revival  of  the 
m  irriage  drift;  let  it  be  maintained  of 
industry,  faith  and  good  works,  and  so 
shall  our  living  grow  in  numbers,  our 
fast  days  increase  in  interest,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  people  gaze  afar  off, 
realizing  the  fable  of  “thr  fox  and  the 
grapes.” 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 

— 20  th  Ward,  Institute  Index . 


A  single  evil  will  expand  itself  and 
usurp  the  place  of  much  good.  A 
tooth  is  a  little  thing,  but  its  aching 
shuts  out  the  light  of  sun  and  stars, 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  joy  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  the  wealth  of  a  continent,  the 
power  of  a  kingdom. — J.  L.  Russell. 
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A  PRAYER  OVER  OXEN. 

Elder  John  Stephens  held  a 
pastorate  in  the  Free  F^ptist  Church 
at  Gardiner,  Me.,  forty  odd  years  old. 
Nature  dealt  generously  with  Elder 
John.  His  big  heart  was  incased  in  an 
iron  frarre  of  mammoth  proportions. 
Remarkable  alike  for  sincere  piety  and 
genuine  humor,  the  good  man  so 
tempered  his  teachings  as  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  saint  and  sinner. 
Riding  one  day  along  the  road  to 
West  Gardiner,  he  overtook  an  ox  team 
that  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  dis¬ 
couraged  cattle  had  refused  to  pull, 
and  the  driver,  who  had  sworn  till  the 
air  was  blue,  was  preparing  to  reel  off 
another  string  of  oaths,  when  the  par¬ 
son  stopped  his  horse  and  said:  “Try 
prayer,  my  friend.  Try  prayer.” 

“Try  it  yourself,”  retorted  the 
vexed  teamster. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Elder  John,  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  in  the  wagon. 
For  a  while  he  prayed  around  his 
subject  as  if  afraid  to  touch  it.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  his  faith  strengthened, 
and  in  a  voice  which  bade  fair  to 
arouse  the  neighborhood  he  besought 
the  owner  of  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  to  move  the  hearts  and  legs  of 
those  stubborn  oxen.  The  prayer  wras 
unconscionably  long,  and  no  sooner 
had  it  ended  than  the  impatient  driver 
prepared  to  start  his  team. 

“Stop.”  said  Elderjohn,  descending 
from  his  wagon;  “as  I  have  done  the 
praying  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  the 
driving.  You  hold  my  horse  and  give 
me  the  goad-stick.” 

The  man  consented  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  grin  waited  to  see  the 
parson  worsted.  At  that  moment  an¬ 
other  ox-team  was  seen  approaching 
from  another  direction. 


“Hello,  neighbor.”  the  practical 
, parson  shouted  to  the  new-comer. 

4  Lend  me  your  cattle  for  a  moment  ” 

“Hold  on!”  cried  the  owner  of  the 
mired  cart.  “That’s  not  fair.  If  you 
can  handle  this  team  better  by  praying 
than  I  can  by  swearing,  I  want  to  see 
you  do  it;  but  no  doubling  up,  mind 
you;  no  doubling  up.” 

Elder  John’s  robust  figure  was  drawn 
to  its  fullest  height,  and  his  voice  was 
like  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  as  he  ans¬ 
wered:  “My  friend,  the  Master  I  serve 
is  abundantly  able  to  move  this  load 
with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen — or  with¬ 
out  any  oxen  at  all;  but  when  in  direct 
answer  to  prayer  He  sends  me  an  extra 
pair  of  cattle,  I’m  going  to  hook  ’em 
on !”  No  further  objection  was  raised, 
and  with  the  aid  of  reinforcements  the 
loaded  cart  was  easily  drawn  out  of 
the  mud. 

A  DROP  OF  INK. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  won’t  let  me 
play  with  Robert  Scott,”  pouted  Wal¬ 
ter  Brown.  “I  know  he  does  not  al¬ 
ways  mind  his  mother,  and  smokes  ci¬ 
gars,  and  sometimes  swears.  But  I 
have  been  brought  up  better  than  that. 
He  wouldn’t  hurt  me,  and  I  should 
think  you  would  trust  me.  Perhaps 
I  can  do  him  good.” 

_  “Walter,”  said  his  mother,  “take 
this  glass  of  pure  water  and  put  just 
one  drop  of  ink  into  it.” 

“Oh,  mother,  who  would  have 
thought  one  drop  would  blacken  a 
whole  glass  so?” 

“Yes;  it  has  changed  the  color  of 
the  whole,  has  it  not  ?  It  is  a  shame 
to  do  that.  Just  put  one  drop  of  clear 
water  in  it  and  restore  its  purity,”  said 
his  mother. 

“Why,  mother,  you  are  laughing 
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at  me.  One  drop,  nor  a  dozen,  nor 
fifty  won’t  do  that.” 

“No,  my  son;  and  therefore  I  can 
not  allow  one  drop  of  Robert  Scott’s 
evil  nature  to  mingle  with  your  care¬ 
ful  training,  many  drops  of  which 
will  make  no  impression  on  him.” 

CROWDED  STREETS. 

Some  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  city  of  Btrlin  show  that  Lon¬ 
don  streets  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
crowded  of  any  city  in  Europe.  In 
1878  it  was  ascertained  that  43,014 
people  passed  every  16  hours  along  the 
Leipziger  Strasse  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1883,  36,000  people  crossed  the  Jan- 
nowing  Bridge  every  18  hours.  The 
most  crowded  bridge  in  Berlin* is  the 
Oramin,  over  which  80,000  people 
pass  every  eighteen  hours.  In  1884, 
58  743  passed  along  the  Muntz  Strasse 
every  16  hours,  and  47,506  along  the 
Getraudten  Strasse.  In  London  it  is 
estimated  110,625  pedestrians  pass 
over  London  Bridge  dailv;  over  Black- 
friars,  79,108;  Westminister,  44.460; 
Waterloo,  32,8.15.  The  most  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  Europe  is  the  Pont 
Neuf,  Paris. 

freeing  his  mind. 

“I  believe  I’ll  sit  down,”  said 
Stanton,  “and  give  that  man  a  piece 
of  my  mind.” 

“Do  so,”  said  Lincoln,  “write  him 
now,  while  you  have  it  on  your  mind. 
Make  it  sharp ;  cut  him  all  up. ’ ’ 

Stanton  did  not  need  a  second  in¬ 
vitation.  It  was  a  bone-cruncher 
which  he  read  to  the  president. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Abe;  “that’s  a 
good  one.” 

“Who  can  I  get  to  send  it  by?” 
mused  the  secretary. 

“Send  it!”  replied  Lincoln;  “send 
it?  Why,  don’t  send  it  at  all.  Tear  it 


up.  You  have  freed  your  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Tear  it  up.  You  never  want  to  send 
such  letters;  I  never  do.” 

mother’s  boy. 

Two  little  clinging  velvety  arms; 

Two  little  hands  with  rose-leaf  palms; 

Two  brown  eyes  in  wlio-e  clear  deeps 

The  brook’s  own  sunshine  laughs  and  leaps 

Two  little  ears  like  pink-white  shells; 

A  snowy  chin  where  a  dimple  dwells; 

A  dainty  nose;  two  peach  bloom  cheeks; 

A  red-lipped  mouth  that  soft  words  speaks; 

A  brow  reflecting  the  soul  within, 

Untouched  by  sorrow,  unmarked  by  sin; 

A  crown  of  curls  whose  traceries  hold 

The  chestnut’s  warmth  and  the  sunbeam’s 
gold; 

A  rounded  body  and  rosy  limbs; 

A  voice  like  notes  from  cathedral  hymns; 

Two  restless  feet  and  a  laugh  of  joy. 

What  is  the  total?  Mother’s  boy. 

Emma  C.  Dowd. 

A-  WRONG  DIAGNOSIS. 

When  Dr.  Bowling,  a  pioneer 
medical  man  in  the  South,  began  ptac- 
tice,  he  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  sat  in  front  of  his 
cabin  for  six  months  without  a  call. 
At  last  he  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse’s 
hoofs,  and  a  lank,  barefooted  Ken¬ 
tuckian  appeared.  “Are  you  a  doc¬ 
tor?”  he  asked.  “Yes,  and  a  good 
one,”  said  Bowling.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  that’ar  loot?”  the  man  in¬ 
quired,  placing  his  heel  on  the  lence. 
The  doctor  examined  it  closely,  and 
replied:  “That,  sir,  is  erysipelas.” 
“Eryhell !”  the  man  replied,  “a  bee 
stung  me.”  The  doctor  moved  to 
Nashville. 

A  BRILLIANT  IDEA. 

One  ol  the  New  York  aldermen 
recently  had  an  idea.  Moved  by  its 
rarity,  he  hastened  to  say  it  before  his 
brother  Solons.  “Gentlemen,”  said 
he,  “I  think  it  would  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  Central  Park  if  we 
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were  to  import  some  gondolas — say 
a  dozen — and  place  them  in  the  lake. 
The  idea  was  favorably  received  by  all 
but  one.  He  was  the  economist  of  the 
board,  and  in  his  veins  ran  some  of  the 
blood  of  Irish  kings.  He  rose. 
“Gintlemen,”  he  remarked,  “the  idea 
is  a  good  wan,  but  I  wud  make  an 
amindment :  Why  should  we  buy  twelve 
av  thim !  It  wud  be  a  useless  expince. 
I  make  a  motion  that  we  buy  two  av 
thim — a  male  wan  and  a  female  wan. 
Thin,  gintlemen,  let  nature  take  her 
coorse.  ’  ’ 

ABSENT-MINDED. 

Not  many  things  are  absolutely  in 
dispensible.  Most  men  would  “feel 
lost,”  as  the  common  expression 
is,  without  a  watch,  but  after  all  the 
absence  can  be  borne.  A  certain  man 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  so  decided  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  according  to  a  story  currently 
related  of  him.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
said  almost  to  have  demonstrated  that 
life  can  be  lived  with  a  good  measure  ol 
comfort  and  success  in  the  absence  not 
only  ol  a  watch,  but  even  of  a  mind. 

In  company  with  a  friend  he  was 
one  morning  hastening  to  overtake  a 


train  when  he  stopped  suddenly  and 
exclaimed : 

“There!  I’ve  come  away  and  left 
my  watch  under  the  pillow!” 

“Let’s  go  back  and  get  it,”  said  his 
friend. 

“Hold  on!”  said  the  senator,  “I 
don’t  believe  we  shall  have  time  ” 

Upon  this  he  drew  the  lost  watch 
from  his  pocket,  looked  carefully  at  the 
face  of  it,  counted  the  minutes,  and 
added,  “No,  we  sha’n’t  have  time.” 
Then  he  pressed  on  toward  the  station, 
saying,  “Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  can  get 
along  for  one  day  without  a  watch.” 

A  ONE  SIDED  PROMISE. 

“William,  my  son,”  said  the  old 
man.  as  he  walked  with  him  toward 
the  depot:  “you  have  been  appointed 
an  Indian  agent.  Promise  me  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  you  will 
never  take  one  penny  belonging  to  the 
government.  ” 

“I  promise,  father.” 

Two  years  later,  when  he  came  home 
and  bought  a  couple  of  farms,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  erection  of  a  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  house,  he  remarked: 

“I  have  kept  my  promise,  father;  I 
made  all  this  wealth  by  cheating  the 
Indians.” 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


March  17,  the  Italian  consul  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  made  a  statement  intended  to  show 
that  some  of  the  dead  Sicilians  could  not 
have  been  at  the  killing  of  Henne^sy,  and  that 
some  important  evidence  he  sent  to  the  district 
attorney  was  not  presented  at  the  trial.  More 
than  two  hundred  Italian  emigrants  are 
drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Utopia 
in  collision,  in  Gibraltar  Bay  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  dies  in  Rome.  Princess  Marianne 


Bonaparte  dies  in  Corsica.  The  first  conver¬ 
sation  by  telephone  between  London  and 
Paris  is  held  to-day.  Daniel  H  Wells  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

March  18,  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  lives 
were  lost  by  the  sinking  ol  the  steamer  Utopia 
in  Gibraltar  Bay. 

March  19  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Utopia, 
which  went  down  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  has  been 
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arrested,  charged  with  negligence  and  mis¬ 
management 

March  20,  Lawrence  Barrett,  the  tragedian, 
dies  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  New  York,  of 
heart  failure;  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

March  21,  Gen  Joseph  E.  Johnston  dies  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  aged  eighty- 
two  years. 

March  22.  an  Italian  meeting  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  called  to  denounce  the  New  Orleans 
lynching,  is  broken  up  by  a  mob.  The  jury 
considering  the  Utopia  disaster  renders  a 
verdict  that  it  was  due  to  accidental  causes; 
the  captain  volunteers  a  statement  of  how  it 
happened. 

March  24,  the  governor  of  a  province  of 
Madagascar,  who  massacred  278  persons,  has 
been  executed  for  the  crime.  The  Portuguese 
have  declared  a  state  of  siege  in  Manicaland, 
South  Africa. 

March  25,  the  steamship  Strathairly,  of  the 
Earn  Line,  is  wrecked  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast;  of  the  crew  of  twenty-six  nineteen 
perish. 

March  26,  orders  have  been  issued  from 
Generai  Merritt’s  headquarters  in  St.  Louis 
to  begin  enlisting  Indians  in  the  regular 
army.  The  military  officers  at  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  have  been  instructed  by  the 
War  Department  to  turn  the  Indian  prisoners 
charged  with  murder  over  to  the  civil  author¬ 
ities  for  trial. 

March  27,  it  is  rumored  that  Russian  troops 
are  moving  on  the  Austrian  and  German 
frontiers. 

March  28.  the  prevalence  of  the  grip  has 
made  the  death-rate  in  Chicago  more  than 
double  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

March  29,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
dies  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

March  30,  the  coke  strikers  in  the  Conn- 
el  lsville  region  become  riotous  and  destroy 
much  property  of  the  companies. 

March  31,  Baron  Fava,  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotenitary  from  Italy 
o  the  United  States,  has  been  recalled  by  his 
Government;  this  step  was  taken  by  Italy  to 
emphasize  its  dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  make  reparation  for  the 
recent  killing  of  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans. 
Governor  Markham,  of  California,  has  signed 
a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  making  train¬ 
wrecking  punishable  by  death.  Two  hun¬ 


dred  Bengalese  troops  and  eighty  Grookhas 
were  shot  to  death  by  hostile  tribes  in  a  pass 
in  India. 

April  1,  the  correspondence  between  Baron 
Fava  and  Secretary  Blaine  relative  to  the 
recall  of  the  Italian  Ministerby  King  Humbert 
is  made  public. 

April  2,  it  is  said  that  Balmaceda  will  with¬ 
draw  ftom  the  Presidency  of  Chili. 

April  3,  an  Italian  at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  tells 
of  a  conspiracy  growing  among  the  Italians  in 
the  mining  regions  to  capture  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  massacre  the  citizens. 

April  4,  threats  have  been  made  against 
the  life  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and 
his  mother. 

April  5,  continental  miners  are  preparing 
for  a  big  strike. 

April  6,  the  Miranzai,  in  the  Punjab,  have 
revolted  against  British  rule,  and  a  British 
force  has  been  attacked  from  ambush  by  na¬ 
tives  in  Rangoon. 

April  7,  Senator  Edmunds  has  resigned 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  to  take  effect 
November  1.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  show¬ 
man,  dies  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  his  81st 
year. 

April  8,  Germany  will  strengthen  her 
eastern  frontier  garrisons;  Russia  is  massing 
troops  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier. 

April  9,  two  towns  in  Kansas  have  elected 
women  as  police  justices. 

*  April  10,  by  an  explosion  in  the  Sultan’s 
palace  at  Zanzibar,  thirteen  people  are  killed 
and  twenty  wounded. 

April  ii,  Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister, 
has  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  La 
Gascogne. 

April  12,  a  fire  in  Chicago  causes  a  loss  of 
$  1,000,000. 

April  13,  Premier  di  Rudini,  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  says  that  constant  agreement  with 
England  is  of  more  importance  to  Italy  than 
the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Ten 
thousand  riotous  weavers  at  Bradford,  Eng¬ 
land,  are  dispersed  by  troops. 

April  14,  a  Russian  warship,  on  her  way 
to  Asia  with  railroad  materials  and  workmen, 
was  stopped  by  the  Turks  at  the  Dardanelles 
under  the  treaty  of  1841,  forbidding  any  war¬ 
ships,  except  those  belonging  to  Turkey,  from 
passing  through  the  Straits. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


Little  things  tell  in  this  life.  Little  bro¬ 
thers,  for  instance. 

Of  all  sad  words  there  is  none  that  begins 

To  equal  in  sadness  the  one  word:  “Twins!” 

The  barber  is  a  man  who  will  scrape  an 
acquaintance  one  moment  and  cut  him  the 
next. 

A  Connecticut  man  has  recently  died  from 
eating  too  many  griddle-cakes.  He  literally 
frittered  away  his  existence. 

When  a  man  finds  himself  in  thee  rong 
plase  hee  shood  hustle  too  get  owt  of  itt,  for 
itt  belongs  too  sumwon  elce,  and  hiz  place  iz 
empty. 

“How  good  of  you  to  come,  doctor.  I 
didn’t  expect  you  this  morning.”  “No;  but  I 
was  called  to  your  opposite  neighbor,  poor 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  thought  I  might  as  well  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.” 

A  man  very  much  intoxicated  was  taken  to 
the  station  house.  “Why  did  you  not  bail  him 
out!”  inquired  a  bystander  of  a  friend.  “Bail 
him  out!”  exclaimed  the  other,  “why,  you 
could  not  pump  him  out.” 

Hardtack — “How  are  you  getting  along 
with  your  new  clerk?  Is  he  a  good  man?” 
Clambake— “He  works  like  a  charm.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  charm  work?”  Hardtack — “I 
never  did.”  Clambake— ‘  Well,  that’s  him.” 

President  of  Street  Railway — “We  are 
greatly  in  need  of  improvements  in  the  cars 
and  buildings  of  the  company,  but  I  don't 
know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  The 
company  is  poor.”  Superintendent— L“I  tell 
you  what  the  company  might  do — borrow  from 
the  conductors.” 

Indulgent  Mother — “Doctor,  I  wish  very 
much  to  have  you  prescribe  some  more  pills 
for  my  darling  Willie.”  Physician  — “Dear 
me,  is  he  sick  again?”  Indulgent  mamma — 
“No;  but  they  are  so  much  more  respectable 
for  his  pea  shooter.  I  do  hate  to  see  him 
blowing  those  horrible  vegetables  about!” 

A  young  man  walking  down  Broadway  one 
evening  with  a  pretty  and  sentimental  girl  on 
his  arm,  passed  a  play  bill  in  front  of  one  of 
the  theatres.  Looking  at  it  he  said:  “Would 
you  like  to  see  ‘How  She  Loves  Him?’” 
“No  thanks,”  she  responded  with  a  blush:  “I 
have  seen  it  for  some  time.  ”  The  next  month 
they  were  married. 


When  the  Treasury  gets  full  it  is  onl 
natural  to  expect  that  money  should  be  tighi 

A  New  York  stone  cutter  has  made  an  as 
signment.  He  hadn’t  sufficient  rocks  to  kee 
the  business  going. 

Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub  probably  becaus 
he  did  not  find  it  comfortable  to  dwell  witliii 
the  pale  of  civilization. 

Drawing  the  Line. — Customer — “You  wil 
at  least  give  me  credit  for  my  good  intentions.1 
Tailor — “O.  yes;  but  no  more  credit  fo 

clothes.” 

Visitor —  “Does  it  cost  much  to  live  in  Nev 
York?”  Host — “No,  sir;  it  doesn’t  cost  mucl 
to  live  in  this  city,  but  it  costs  like  Sam  Hil 
to  keep  up  appearances.” 

Mrs.  Crimps:  “What  outlandish  words  tin 
editor  of  the  Boomer  is  using.  I  can’t  under 
stand  half  of  them.”  Mr.  Crimps  ( quietly)— 
“The  Boomer  is  offering  dictionaries  as  pre 
miums.” 

Surgeon:— “Your  pulse  is  still  very  high, 
my  friend!  Did  you  get  those  leeches  all 
right  I  sent  the  day  before  yesterday?” 
Patient: — “Yes,  sir,  I  got  ’em  tight  enough; 
but  mightn’t  I  have  ’em  biled  next  time,  sir?” 

Mistress — “Mercy  on  me,  what  a  kitchen! 
Every  pot,  pan,  and  dish  is  dirty,  the  table 
looks  like  a  junk  shop,  and  — why  it  will  take 
you  a  week  to  get  things  cleaned  up!  What 
have  you  been  doing?”  Servant— “Sure, 
mum,  the  young  leddies  has  just  been  down 
here  showing  me  how  they  roast  a  potato  at  the 
cooking-school.’  ’ 

Witherspoon  thought  it  was  a  good  chance 
to  get  some  medical  aid  without  paying  forit. 
“How  do  you  do  this  morning,  Colonel?” 
asked  Dr.  Soonover.  “Poorly,  doctor,  poorly. 
P'or  sometime  past  I  have  been  suffering  from 
weakness.  As  you  see  I  can  hardly  walk. 
What  shall  I  take,  doctor?”  “Take  a  hack,” 
replied  the  doctor,  gruffly,  as  he  strode  oft. 

Dr.  Byles’s  wit  once  met  with  a  severe  re¬ 
tort.  Encountering  a  lady  who,  having  de¬ 
clined  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Doctor, 
had  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Quincy,  he  said:  “So,  madam,  it  appears 
you  prefer  a  quinsy  to  biles.”  ‘‘Yes,”  she 
replied,  “for  if  there  had  been  anything  worse 
than  biles  God  would  have  afflicted  Job  with 
them!” 
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HOME  AND  HAUNTS  OF  SCOTT. 


omewhere  in  this  world 
A-  tv-  ihere  may  be  a  prettier 

spot  than  Abbotsford, 
but  if  there  be,  my  wan- 
''Agjr&ci  dering  footsteps  have 
never  led  me  to  it.  It 
\  was  a  Perfect  day  when 

I  visited  it.  It  may 
have  been  because  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  the  birds  sang 
merrily  and  the  leaves  were  getting 
their  first  streaks  of  yellow 
that  it  impressed  me,  but 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  my 
day’s  pilgrimage  in  the 
landofthe  great  enchanter 
of  the  North. 

Edinburgh  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Its  every  nook 
recalls  a  bit  of  history. 

Its  gardens,  Princess 
Street,  its  monuments,  its 
castles,  Holyrood  palace,  the  home  of 
John  Knox,  the  Cowgate, — these  and 
a  score  of  other  equally  interesting 
objects,  claim  the  visitor’s  attention. 

The  house  and  shop  of  Allen  Ram¬ 
say,  ‘  The  Gentle  Shepherd,”  is  worthy 
a  visit.  The  old  rookery  where  Oliver 
Goldsmith  lived  while  studying  medi¬ 
cine  is  pointed  out  to  visitors.  In  St. 
James  Court  is  the  house  where  rare 
Ben  Jonson  and  Boswell  lived.  David 


Hume  was  also  an  occupant  of  the 
place,  and  Bobbie  Burns  lived,  during 
his  visit  to  the  Scottish  Athens,  not 
far  away.  In  the  Cannongate  church¬ 
yard  are  the  remains  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  poet  Ferguson.  Burns  reared 
a  monument  to  the  latter’s  memory, 
and  paid  for  it  from  the  earliest  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  his  poems. 
Then  there  is  the  old  house  where 
‘‘Prior’s  Kitty  ever  fair” 
gave  Gay,  the  poet,  a 
home;  and  the  White 
House  Close  where  Scott 
laid  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  Waverly. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
land  of  Scott  more  than 
any  other  man.  Every¬ 
thing  breathes  of  the  great 
novelist.  The  Scott 
monument  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  affair,  and  the  house  he  occupied 
in  Castle  Street  is  just  the  sort  of  a 
place  that  one  would  expect  him  to 
select  as  a  town  residence.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  there  actually  occurred 
the  incident  which  Sir  Walter  utilizes 
in  the  ‘‘Bride  of Lammermoor,”  when 
he  represents  th/  faithful  Caleb  Balder- 
stone  as  excusing  the  nonappearance 
of  dinner  by  the  fiction  of  a  fall  of  soot 
down  the  chimney,  Sir  Walter  had 
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invited  a  numerous  party  to  his  house 
one  day,  and  they  were  chatting  to¬ 
gether  in  another  apartment  till  dinner 
was  announced.  The  butler  entered 
with  a  face  like  that  of  him  who  “drew 
Priam’s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night,” 
and  beckoning  to  his  master,  informed 
him  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
taken  place. 

The  tour  of  Abbotsford,  Melrose 
and  Dryburgh  Abbey  can  be  made 
without  difficulty  in  one  day,  leaving 
Edinburgh  in  the  morning  and  return¬ 
ing  in  the  evening.  The  traveler  is 
whisked  along  in  a  fast  train,  past 
thriving  Scotch  hamlets,  until  Abbots¬ 
ford  ferry  is  reached.  The  house  of 
the  great  writer  is  situated  close  to  the 
public  road  from  Melrose  to  Selkirk, 
is  surrounded  by  plantations,  and 
overlooks  a  beautiful  hauge  or  grassy 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  plantations, 
as  well  as  the  house  itself,  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Scott,  who  transformed  the 
place  from  a  moorland  farm  into  its 
present  picturesque  condition. 

What  most  of  all  led  Scott  to  select 
a  somewhat  unpromising  spot  for  his 
contemplated  mansion  was  that  it 
made  him  the  owner  of  the  whole 
ground  of  the  famous  Border  Battle  of 
Melrose  from  Skirmish- Field  to  Turn- 
Again,  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer’s 
Glen.  The  building  of  the  house  was 
begun  in  1811,  and  was  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  year  after  year  until  it  attained 
dimensions  considerably  beyond  what 
had  been  at  first  contemplated.  On 
the  mansion  and  estate  at  least  ^50,000 
were  expended. 

The  property  is  now  owned  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who 
made  additions  to  it  for  his  own  resi¬ 
dence.  It  is  a  pretty  spot.  The  great 
charm  of  Abbotsford  House  is  that  it 
has  grown  to  its  present  condition 
without  any  complete  architectual  plan 


previously  designed.  It  is  regularly 
irregular  in  its  structure,  every  part  of 
the  edifice  having  been  constructed  as 
its  author  often  constructed  his  stories, 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and 
with  a  view  to  meet  aesthetic  and  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements,  as  these  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  to  the  superintend¬ 
ing  mind.  And  so  there  are  gables, 
spirelets,  pinnacles,  balconies  and  tur¬ 
rets  in  admirable  confusion. 

The  walls  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  garden,  are  set  with  curi¬ 
ous  old  sculptured  stones  gathered 
from  ancient  buildings  and  ruins  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland.  Among  other  rel¬ 
ics  may  be  mentioned  the  door  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  for  which 
a  place  has  been  contrived  in  the  lower 
court  at  the  west  end  of  the  house. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  terraces 
and  winding  paths,  and  rustic  seats 
and  lounges  are  placed  wherever  the 
view  is  especially  interesting  or  strik¬ 
ing. 

The  entrance,  adorned  with  petrified 
stags’  horns,  is  from  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  through  a  porch  copied 
from  one  in  Linlithgow  Palace.  The 
walls  of  the  vestibule  are  panelled  with 
carved  oak  from  Dunfermline  Palace, 
and  the  arched  roof  is  of  the  same 
material. 

Except  in  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  left  to  Lady  Scott’s  taste,  all  the 
roofs  in  the  house  are,  in  appearance 
at  least,  of  antique  carved  oak,  often 
relieved  by  coats  of  arms  placed  at 
the  intersections  of  the  beams,  and 
resting  on  cornices  with  heads,  beauti¬ 
ful  or  grotesque,  copied  from  the 
architecture  of  Melrose  and  Roslin. 
Round  the  whole  cornice  there  are  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  of  the  Douglasses,  the 
Scotts,  Kers,  Armstrongs,'  and  other 
stout  Border  clans,  who,  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  tells  the  visitor,  “keepit  the 
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Marehys  of  Scotland  in  the  old  tyme 
for  the  kyng.” 

On  one  side  of  the  hall  there  are 
stained  glass  windows,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  are  decorated 
with  pieces  of  armor,  crossed  sword 
and  stags’  horns.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  there  is 
a  figure  in  complete  armor,  one  with 
a  huge  two-handed  sword,  another 
with  a  spear,  standing  in  a  Gothic 
niche  with  a  canopy  above.  The  fire¬ 
place  is  a  fine  specimen  of  carving;  it 
was  designed  from  a  niche  in  Melrose 


longing  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is 
just  as  the  great  novelist  left  it.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Rob  Roy  on  the  wall 
that  shows  that  bold  Scotsman  in  a 
very  gentle  and  pleasant  mode.  There 
are  other  interesting  relics,  and  the 
tiny  apartment,  or  turret  room,  open¬ 
ing  from  the  study,  is  the  place  where 
the  great  novelist  used  to  see  visitors 
who  called  upon  him  for  a  quiet  chat. 
It  will  interest  antiquarians  to  know 
that  the  carved  paneling  of  the  little 
chamber  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a 
bedstead  used  by  Queen  Mary  at  Jed- 
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Abbey.  Opposite  the  fireplace  is  a 
kind  of  side  table  constructed  from  the 
boards  of  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church 
of  Dunfermline,  in  which  Ralph 
Erskine,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Secession  Church,  had  preached. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  black  and  white 
marble. 

Of  all  the  places  of  interest  in  this 
house  that  is  still  a  palace,  even  in 
these  days  of  extravagance,  there  is 
nothing  that  so  attracts  the  visitor’s  at¬ 
tention  as  Sir  Walter’s  study.  There 
is  his  writing  table  and  chair.  The 
ormer  was  made  of  pieces  of  wood  be- 


burgh  in  1566.  There  is  also  con¬ 
spicuously  placed  a  bust  of  the  great 
writer  It  is  given  the  place  of  honor. 
During  Scott’s  lifetime  a  bust  of  the 
bard  of  Avon  occupied  the  place,  but 
on  the  day  of  the  novelist’s  death  his 
son  substituted  that  of  his  father  for 
the  immortal  Shakespeare. 

The  library  is  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  rooms.  I  should 
say  that  it  is  60  by  50  feet  broad.  The 
roof  is  elaborately  carved  after  old 
Gothic  models.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  book- cases,  containing  25  ooo 
volumes;  many  of  them  rare  works  of 
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family  history  and  romance.  On  the 
walls  and  in  various  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  room,  there  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  relics.  In  the  bow- window  stands 
a  glass  table  containing  Napoleon’s 
first  blotting  book;  a  drinking  cup 
once  owned  by  rollicking  Prince 
Charlie;  Rob  Roy’s  purse;  a  number 
of  gold  snuffboxes;  a  miniature  of 
Lady  Scott;  a  box  engraved  with  a 
verse  from  Tam  O’Shanter,  and 
Burns’  tumbler  with  some  of  his  verses 


end  of  the  house  and  with  openings 
right  and  left  into  the  dining  and  draw¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  walls  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  are  thickly  covered  with  high¬ 
land  targets,  battle  axes,  broad-swords, 
daggers,  muskets,  bugle  horns  and 
other  instruments  of  war,  stag  horns 
again  occupying  conspicuous  positions 
in  the  decorative  arrangement.  Con¬ 
spicuous  is  a  mother  Qf-pearl  cross, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Tom 


Scott’s  Tomb,  Melrose  Abbey. 


scratched  upon  it.  There  is  also  a 
lock  of  Prince  Charlie’s  hair,  side  by 
side  with  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  of  Lord  Nelson;  a 
skull  cap  once  worn  by  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  and  no  end  of  spoons, 
medals,  knives,  boxes  and  autograph 
letters.  The  collection  of  books  is 
most  valuable,  and  the  view  from  this 
apartment  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  up  and  down  the  Tweed. 

The  armory  runs  to  the  furthest 


Purdie,  Sir  Walter’s  devoted  servant 
who  lies  in  Melrose  Abbey  and  whose 
tomb-stone  bears  a  loving  inscription 
written  by  the  master  hand.  The 
sword  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  a  long  Spanish  gun  owned  by 
Rob  Roy  and  a  highland  broad-sword 
used  by  Sir  Walter,  war  clubs  lrom 
New  Zealand,  pistols  of  many  patterns,  ! 
swords,  daggers,  dirks  and  knives 
from  many  lands,  mementos  from  the 
battle-field  of  Waterloo,  collected  by 
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Scott  from  that  never-to-be  forgotten 
engagement;  these  and  five  hundred 
other  objects  that  recall  the  war  times 
and  the  border  troubles,  make  up  as 
interesting  a  collection  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  Scotland.  I  dare  not  at¬ 
tempt  even  a  guess  at  their  valuation. 
There  is  on  the  mantlepiece  a  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  clock  that  was  once  the 
property  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Near  it  is  a 
model  of  the  skull  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  another  ghostly  reminder  of  the 
great  battle  at  Waterloo  is  a  model  of 
the  skull  of  Shaw,  a  famous  life- guards¬ 
man,  whom  history  says  killed  six  men 
in  that  memorable  engagement. 

From  Abbotsford  to  Melrose  is  a 
short  drive,  and  from  Melrose  to  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  where  Scott  lies  buried, 
is  but  six  miles  farther.  It  is  a  pretty 
spot  and  next  to  Melrose  one  of  the 
finest  ruins  that  I  have  seen.  The 
foliage  is  luxurious  and  there  is  an  air 
of  quietness  and  peace  about  the  whole 


place,  the  well  kept  lawns,  the  chirp¬ 
ing  of  the  birds,  the  old  fashioned  trees 
and  the  seats  where  visitors  may  rest 
for  a  few  moments  before  returning 
to  Edinburgh,  making  it  a  delightful 
spot  to  contemplate  and  a  fit  resting 
place  for  the  great  wiiter. 

Sir  Walter’s  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary’s 
aisle.  He  lies  beside  Lady  Scott,  and 
one  massive  slab  of  granite  records  the 
simple  fact  of  their  birth  and  death. 
The  monument  of  the  second  Walter 
Scott,  is  very  low  and  is  in  front. 
The  monument  to  his  son-in-law  and 
biographer,  Lockhart,  is  of  polished 
granite  and  has  a  bronze  medallion 
portrait  above  the  inscription.  The 
burial  place  is  one  of  the  very  few 
spots  in  the  Abbey  where  the  stone  is 
not  embosomed  in  living  green.  A 
few  wall-flowers  struggle  into  existence 
in  the  aisle  and  that  is  all .  An  open 
railing  in  front  at  once  protects  the 
sacred  dust,  and  permits  the  visitor  to 
see  the  simple  monuments  of  the  dead. 


JOAN  OF  ARC ;  'I HE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 


N-  the  vil¬ 
lage  of 
Domremy, 
in  the  de¬ 
partment  of 
V  o  s  g  e  s  , 
France,  in 
in  the  year 
1412,  was 
born Jeanne 
d’  Arc,  bet¬ 
ter  knowm 
as  Joan  of 
Arc.  Of 
poor  but  respectable  parents,  she 
was  taught,  like  other  young  women 


of  her  station  in  that  age,  to  sew  and 
to  spin,  but  not  to  read  and  write. 
She  was  distinguished  from  other  girls 
by  her  greater  simplicity,  modesty, 
industry,  and  piety.  When  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  she  believed 
that  she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard 
an  unearthly  voice,  which  enjoined 
her  to  be  modest,  and  to  be  diligent 
in  her  religious  duties.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by 
the  national  distresses  of  the  time, 
soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the  re¬ 
velations  which  she  supposed  herself 
to  receive,  and  when  fifteen  years  old, 
she  imagined  that  unearthly  voices 
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called  to  her  to  go  and  fight  for  the 
Dauphin.  Her  story  was  at  first  re¬ 
jected,  as  that  of  an  insane  person; 
but  she  not  only  succeeded  in  making 
her  way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in  per¬ 
suading  him  of  her  heavenly  mission. 
She  assumed  male  attire  and  warlike 
equipments,  and  with  a  sword  and  a 
white  banner,  she  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  troops,  whom  her 
example  and  the  notion  of  her  heavenly 
mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm. 
On  April  29th,  1429.  she  threw  her¬ 
self.  with  supplies  of  provisions,  into 
Orleans,  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
English,  and  from  the  4th  to  the  8th 
of  May,  made  successful  sallies  upon 
the  English,  which  resulted  in  their 
being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

After  this  important  victory,  the 
national  ardor  of  the  French  was  re¬ 
kindled  to  the  utmost,  and  Joan  be¬ 
came  the  dread  of  the  previously 
triumphant  English.  She  conducted 
the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  where  he  was 
crowned,  July  17th,  1429,  and  Joan, 
with  many  tears,  saluted  him  as  king. 
She  now  wished  to  return  home,  deem¬ 
ing  her  mission  accomplished;  but 
Charles  importuned  her  to  remain 
with  his  army,  to  which  she  consented. 
Now,  however,  because  she  no  longer 
heard  any  unearthly  voice,  she  began 
to  have  fearful  forebodings.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  accompany  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  in  many  conflicts, 
till,  on  May  24th,  1430,  she  threw 
herself,  with  a  few  troops,  into  Com- 
piegne,  which  the  Burgundian  forces 
besieged;  and  being  driven  back  by 
them  in  a  sally,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sold  by  the  Burgundian  officer  to 
the  English  for  a  sum  of  16,000 
francs  Being  conveyed  to  Rouen, 
the  headquarters  of  the  English, 
she  was  brought  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 


as  a  sorceress  and  heretic;,  and 
after  a  long  trial,  accompanied  with 
many  shameful  circumstances,  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death. 
She  recanted  her  alleged  errors  at  the 
stake,  and  expressed  penitence,  in 
the  hope  of  having  her  punishment 
commuted  into  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment.  But  this  did  not  accord  with 
the  views  of  those  in  whose  power 

she  now  was.  Words  which  fell  from 

/ 

her  when  subjected  to  great  indig¬ 
nities,  and  her  resumption  of  male 
attire  when  all  articles  of  female  dress 
were  carefully  removed  from  her,  were 
made  grounds  of  concluding  that  she 
had  relapsed,  and  she  was  again 
brought  to  the  stake,  on  May  30th, 
1431,  and  burned.  Her  family,  who 
had  been  ennobled  upon  her  account, 
obtained,  in  1440,  a  revisal  of  her 
trial;  and,  in  1456,  she  was  for¬ 
mally  pronounced  to  have  been  inno¬ 
cent. 

Few  facts  in  history  seem  better 
authenticated  than  the  death  of  “the 
Maid”  at  Rouen  in  1431,  and  yet  grave 
doubts  have  been  raised  on  the  point. 
There  was  a  popular  belief  at  the  time 
that  some  one  had  been  executed  in 
the  place  of  Joan;  and  many  pretended 
Maids  appeared,  who,  however,  were 
punished  as  imposters.  But  a  Father 
Vignier,  in  the  17th  century,  found 
among  the  archives  of  Metz  a  paper  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  written  at  the  time,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  at  Metz, 
on  May  29th,  1436,  of  the  Maid 

Jeanne,  who  was  at  once  recognized 
by  her  two  brothers,  and  was  subse-  ; 
quently  married  to  a  Sieur  de  Her- 
moise.  Vignier  afterwards  found  in 
the  family  muniment-chest  of  a  M.  des  \ 
Armoise,  in  Lorraine  a  contract  oi  j 
marriage  between  Robert  des  Armoise,  i 
Knight,  with  Jeanne  D’Arcy,  sur-  > 
named  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  I 
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THE  NAMING  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 


In  looking  out  upon  a  clear,  calm, 
starry  night,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  constellations  will 
see  only  a  confused  mass  of  bright 
points  of  light,  and  will  wonder  by  what 
strange  ingenuity  they  can  be  arranged 
systematically  or  recognizably.  He 
knows  it  has  been  done,  but  how,  and 
by  what  strange  frenzy  or  phantasy 
ancient  men  were  enabled  to  find  ser¬ 
pents,  lions,  dogs,  bears,  dragons,  birds, 
goats,  kings  or  queens  in  the  sky  he  is 
not  able  to  understand.  He  may  even 
on  a  warm  summer  night  spread  his  bed 
beneath  the  blue,  star-gemmed  canopy 
and  lie  watchful  as  the  whole  panorama 
passes  over  his  head,  seeing  the  whole, 
except  that  extinguished  sign  which  is 
travelling  with  the  greater  light  —  see 
them  all,  this  celebrated  celestial  menag¬ 
erie  and  triumphal  procession  of  con¬ 
quering  royalty,  and  yet  not  find 
one  of  them  unaided  by  a  map  or  tutor. 
Now  let  him  study  a  star  map,  with  the 
aid  of  the  flashing  night  sky,  let  him 
[  learn  the  groups  and  call  them  by  their 
names.  While  the  sky  was  beautiful 
[  before,  it  now  becomes  interesting,  fas- 
l  cinating;  and  with  a  noble  familiarity 
hat  breeds  not  contempt,  he  greets 
[  iach  lovely  sign  and  star  as  a  dear, 

I  aright  friend.  And  yet  he  sees  no 
year  or  dog ,  swan ,  eagle  dr  dolphin 
md  Andromeda,  Perseus  ox  Cassiopeia 
/esemble  anything  human,  not  even  the 
!  nost  deformed  cripple.  Then,  where- 
<  ore  were  they  given  these  names,  since 
he  resemblance  is  not  there?  This  is 
i  question  which  history  does  not 
inswer.  Some  writers  believe  that 
incient  shepherds,  observing  the  stars 
it  night,  were  the  first  to  give  these 
lames.  Who  these  shepherds  were  is 


hard  to  tell,  for  even  the  Chaldeans  are 
not  ancient  enough .  Tob,  that  patri¬ 
arch  whose  antiquity  is  so  hoary  that 
he  fades  in  the  mists  of  the  backward 
vista,  mentions  with  the  same  famili¬ 
arity  that  we  would  use  the  bright  star 
Arcturus ,  the  Pleiades  and  the  bands 
of  Orion. 

One  writer,  taking  an  extreme  view, 
believes  that  the  stars  were  named  by 
savages  whose  lives  were  most  familiar 
with  these  animals,  and  whose  mytho¬ 
logical  superstitions  agreed  with  the 
fancied  figures  in  the  sky.  As  it  is  not 
clear,  however,  which  has  the  best 
claim  to  the  greatest  antiquity,  the 
myths  or  the  stellar  names,  this  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  decisive.  Another 
writer,  taking  his  views  from  the 
opposite  extreme,  believes  that  they 
were  named  by  the  divine  Creator  for 
signs  in  the  heaven  to  them  that  live 
upon  the  earth.  In  support  of  this 
theory  he  believes  that  the  precessional 
cycle  will  furnish  proof  and  illustration. 
He  says:  “The  Pleiades,  which  were  on 
the  meridian  when  the  Pyramid  was 
built,  are  then  (at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
present  Christian  dispensation)  far  to 
the  east  with  the  vernal  equinox  at  the 
same  time  precisely  the  same  distance 
to  the  west,  whilst  the  distance  from  one 
to  the  other  measures  the  exact  age  of 
the  Pyramid  at  that  date;  at  the  same 
time  Alpha  Draconis  will  again  be  on 
the  meridian  below  the  pole,  but  then 
just  seven  times  lower  than  at  the  time 
of  the  Pyramid’s  building.  This  final 
downwardness  of  seven  times  is  strik¬ 
ingly  suggestive  of  the  Dragon’s  com¬ 
plete  dethronement.  .  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  whilst  a  Draconis  is 
on  the  meridian  at  this  low  point, 
Aries ,  the  Ram,  appears  on  the  meri- 
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dian  above,  with  the  line  passing 
exactly  through  his  horns.  A  more 
vivid  astronomical  sign  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Satan  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Prince  of  the  flock  of  God  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive.  It  is  as  if  the 
very  heavens  were  proclaiming  that 
then  the  ever-living  Lamb  takes  to  him 
his  great  power  and  enters  upon  his 
glorious  reign!” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a 
striking  coincidence,  at  least;  nay  more, 
for  if  these  signs  can  be  proven  by 
scientific  exactness,  as  the  writer  claims 
they  can,  the  divine  origin  of  these 
suggestive  constellations  seems  indis¬ 
putable. 

The  following  biblical  symbols  have 
been  given  of  the  zodiac,  though  the. 
relationship  has  no  clearer  right  to 
establishment  than  the  heathen  myths: 
Aries ,  the  ram:  Representative  of 
Abel’s  offering,  Abraham’s  sacrifice, 
or  the  prince  of  the  flock  of  God. 
Taurus ,  the  bull:  The  sin-offering  and 
consecration  of  Aaron. 

Gemini ,  the  twins:  The  twin  kids,  or 
goats  of  the  day  of  atonement. 
Cancer ,  the  crab:  A  nebula  called  the 
Beehive,  resolvable  into  a  mass  of 
stars,  suggests  the  idea  of  the  great 
multitudes  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Leo,  the  lion :  The  standard  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

Virgo ,  the  virgin:  The  woman  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  bearing  the  promised  seed. 
Libra ,  the  balance:  The  scales  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

Scorpio ,  the  scorpion:  The  enemy 
trodden  under  foot. 

Sagiiarius ,  the  archer:  The  sending 
forth  of  the  gospel. 

Capricornus ,  the  goat:  The  goat  of 
sacrifice,  the  victory  over  death  by 
the  sin-offering. 

Aquarius ,  the  waterman:  Purification 
of  sin  by  baptisim. 


Pisces ,  the  twin  fishes:  The  first  and 

last  dispensation  of  the  church  of 
Christ. 

Many  of  the  heathen  mythologies 
were  founded  on  the  changing  seasons. 
The  death  of  the  year  in  the  cold  em¬ 
brace  of  winter  and  its  rescue  or  re¬ 
suscitation  to  life  by  the  return  of 
spring  and  the  vivifiying  influence  of 
the  sun,  are  beautifully  symbolized  in 
many  of  their  superstitions. 

We  find  also  the  seasons  and  rural 
habits  of  the  ancients  illustrated  in  the 
names  of  the  constellations  of  the  zo¬ 
diac.  The  precessional  cycle  has  some¬ 
what  changed  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  our  age  from  what  it  was  ages  ago 
when  the  observant  shepherds  first 
named  the  stars;  but  we  still  retain  the 
same  signs,  though  the  sun  has  fallen 
back  about  thirty  degrees.  As  the  signs 
agreed  with  the  constellations  in  the 
early  age  referred  to,  and  the  sun  rose 
in  the  spring  time  with  the  constellation 
Aries ,  it  is  believed  that  as  the  spring 
is  the  sweetest  and  brightest  season,  the 
constellation  which  rose  with  the  sun  at 
this  season  was  named  the  Ram,  from 
the  most  valued  possession  of  the 
ancients.  Taurus  the  bull,  and  Gemini, 
the  twins,  being  esteemed  next  in  value, 
received  these  secondary  names,  and  a! 
the  sun  appears  to  stop  and  then  begin.* 
to  crawl  backward  like  a  crab  at  th< 
summer  solstice,  the  name  Cance  i 
(crab)  was  given  as  the  token.  Th< 
lion  leaving  his  lair  and  becoming 
terrible  for  want  of  water  in  the  sigi 
Leo,  gave  rise  to  that  name,  and  whei 
the  sun  is  in  Virgo  the  virgins  are  t 
be  found  gleaning  in  the  harvest  fields 
Libra  represents  the  even  balancing  c 
the  days  and  nights  at  the  autumn: 
equinox.  The  decay  of  vegetation ,  an 
consequent  sickness  and  death,  in  th 
autumn  are  represented  by  th 
poisonous  Scorpio,  and  Sagitarius,  tl: 
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industrious  archer  whose  bow  is  always 
drawn,  represents  the  hunting  month. 
Capricornus,  th z  goat,  is  a  noted  cliff 
climber  and  in  that  sign  the  sun  begins 
to  climb  higher  on  his  return  north. 
Aquarius,  the  waterbearer,  is  symbolic 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  best  month 
for  fishing  is  when  the  sun  is  in 
Pisces. 

But  the  real  mythology  of  these 
names  is  very  different  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  forms  indeed  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  world  known 
as  the  classics,  though  the  classics  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  limited  to  these 
beautiful  pastoral  stories. 

Will  the  reader  follow  me  with 
patience  and  sympathy  as  we  review  a 
few  of  the  narratives  that  the  ancients 
used  to  tell  their  children  when  they 
clung  about  their  knees  and  clamored 

Ifor  a  story? 

I  ARIES,  THE  RAM. 

“Many,  many  years  ago,”  Athamas 
and  his  wife  Nephele  lived  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  country  called  Thessaly,  where 
Athamas  was  king.  They  had  a  son 
and  daughter  whose  names  were 
Phryxus  and  Hille.  Nephele,  the 
mother,  dying,  Athamas  soon  after¬ 
ward  married  I  no,  who  cruelly  persecu¬ 
ted  the  poor  little  motherless  children. 
She  persuaded  Athamas  that  the  very 
ground  would  refuse  to  yield  its  fruits 
so  long  as  it  was  cursed  by  the  presence 
of  the  children,  and  they  decided  to  kill 
them. 

In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  Nephele 
had  kept  watch  over  her  little  ones,  and 
in  this  hour  of  danger  she  procured 
assistance  from  the  God  Mercury  for 
their  rescue  from  their  murderous 
guardians.  While  sitting  melancholy 
in  the  fields,  bright  with  the  golden  sun¬ 
light  and  with  the  clear  blue  sky  above, 
their  little  hearts  so  full  of  sadness  that 


they  could  not  play,  they  saw  a  ram 
clad  with  golden  fleece  coming  to¬ 
ward  them.  It  came  and  lay  quite 
close  to  them  and  they  took  him  by  his 
golden  horns,  patted  his  golden  fleece, 
and  at  last  mounted  him  for  a  ride. 
Phryxus  clasped  the  ram’s  neck  and 
sweet  little  Helle  clung  to  Phryxus. 
The  ranf  got  up  with  his  precious  bur¬ 
den,  first  walking  leisurely  around, 
then  running,  and  at  last  ascended  the 
sky.  His  big  gentle  eyes  looked  back 
so  kindly  at  the  frightened  children 
that  they  were  reassured,  and  Phryxus 
told  Helle  that  he  believed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ram  was  sent  by  their  mother  to 
bear  them  away  from  the  cruelties  of 
Ino. 

Meanwhile  Athamas  and  Ino,  hav¬ 
ing  come  into  the  field  to  kill  the  chil¬ 
dren,  had  just  seen  the  ram  bear  away 
their  intended  victims,  and  being  not 
slow  to  rouse  ambition  and  anxious 
affection  at  the  sight  of  so  much  gold, 
tried  every  means  in  their  power  to 
cause  the  ram  to  descend.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  indifferent  to  their  threats  and 
cries,  continued  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  disappeared  a  gleam¬ 
ing  speck  in  the  blue  sky. 

Poor  little  Helle,  becoming  very 
tired,  told  her  brother  that  she  feared 
she  could  hold  on  no  longer.  The 
entreaties  of  Phryxus,  his  assurance 
that  life  would  be  to  him  a  dull  blank 
without  the  little  sister  that  he  loved  so 
well,  his  encouragement  and  assurance 
that  they  would  soon,  doubtless,  reach 
their  destination,  are  very  beautiful  in 
its  fraternal  love,  and  the  hearts  of  a 
mother  of  our  day  would  glow  with  joy 
to  hear  such  expressions  of  loving 
fidelity  among  her  children.  Sweet 
little  Helle  replied  that  she  would  hold 
on  as  long  as  she  possibly  could;  but 
the  weak  little  arms  gave  way  and  she 
fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned,  ard 
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the  spot  where  she  fell  was  called  the 
Hellespont,  now  known  as  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  ram  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Kolchis,  a  land  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he  des¬ 
cended  into  the  garden  of  the  king 
Aictes,  who  kindly  listened  to  the  story 
of  Phryxus  and  took  him  and  the  ram 
under  his  care  and  protection.  Here 
Phryxus  enjoyed  love  and  freedom,  and 
he  often  went  into  the  garden  to  stroke 
the  golden  fleece  of  his  rescuer. 

Atharnas  and  Ino  never  forgot  the 
rich  vision  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
pretending  to  be  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  continued  to 
seek  for  it  year  after  year  until  they 
arrived,  at  last,  at  the  place  of  Aietes. 
Upon  inquiring  there  and  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  Phryxus,  who  was  then  grown 
to  the  statue  of  a  man,  they  asked  him 
to  return  with  them,  which  he  refused 
to  do.  Turning  to  Aietes  they  told 
him  that  Phryxus  might  remain,  but 
boldly  made  known  their  desire  to 
obtain  the  golden  fleece  which  had  been 
hung  upon  the  wall  after  the  ram’s 
death  and  transfixture  to  the  skies. 
Aietes,  knowing  their  motives  were 
purely  avaricious,  refused  tu  surrender 
to  their  will.  Thereupon  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  a  number  of 
people  to  go  in  a  great  ship  to  Kolchis 
and  take  the  golden  fleece  by  force. 
They  succeeded  in  awakening  the  am¬ 
bition  of  a  large  number  of  people  to 
the  enterprise. 

The  equal  to  this  story  of  the  ram 
and  the  search  for  the  golden  fleece 
brings  in  the  story  of  two  other  con¬ 
stellations,  and  we  will  now  leave  the 
zodiac  temporarily,  to  follow  the  for¬ 
tunes  of 

THE  SHIP  ARGO, 

A  southern  constellation  not  clearly 


discernible  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
equator.  A  great  number  of  people 
entered  the  ship  Argo,  with  Jason  at  ( 
their  head,  and  sailed  away  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  eastern  land  where  Atharnas  and 
Ino  led  them.  But  king  Aietes  still  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  the  golden  fleece. 
Medeia,  the  beauiiful  and  wonderful  : 
daughter  of  Aietes,  had  the  power  to  i 
tame  monsters,  to  make  the  old  young 
and  the  infirm  strong.  Her  power  was 
great,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  handsome 
Jason  her  heart  yielded,  and  in  love  she 
found  herself  as  weak  as  any  other 
woman,  and  she  was  overcome  by  the 
desire  to  return  with  him  to  the  west¬ 
ern  land  and  become  his  wife.  The 
struggle  between  Aietes  and  Jason  was 
a  severe  one.  Aietes  plowed  the  land 
with  dragon’s  teeth,  from  which  sprang 
up  a  great  army  of  fierce  soldiers  ready 
for  bloody  strife,  employing  oxen  in  the 
plowing  whose  fiery  breath  alone  should 
have  been  enough  to  scorch  and  destroy 
Jason  and  his  cohorts.  But  Medeia 
had  anointed  Jason  with  ointment  so  he 
was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  and  at  her  bid¬ 
ding  he  threw  a  stone  among  the 
armed  men  that  sprang  up  from  the 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  they  turned  and 
fought  one  another  until  they  were  all 
tlead.  But  the  golden  fleece  was  not 
yet  obtained.  Here  we  come  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  another  constellation 
which  winds  around  the  north  polar 
star  and  is  called 

DRACONIS,  OR  THE  DRAGON. 

Becoming  despondent  through  his 
failure,  Medeia  went  to  Jason  and  bade 
him  follow  her  to  the  successful  capture 
of  the  coveted  spoil.  Arriving  at  a 
hidden  dell,  he  saw  that  a  great  dragon 
was  guarding  the  fleece,  but  Medeia 
laid  her  spells  upon  the  monster,  bring¬ 
ing  a  heavy  sleep  upon  it,  whilejasor 
seized  and  carried  the  hard-won  prize 
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to  his  ship  and  sailed  back  to  his  own  the  beautiful  and  wise  Medeia,  who 
country,  taking  with  him,  as  his  wife,  had  thus  made  all  his  toils  successful. 

Ruby  Lamont. 


A  VIEW  OF  BOISE  CITY,  IDAHO. 

“Boise,  the  beautiful,”  writes  an 
eastern  editor,  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Boise  river.  It  has  about  5,000 
inhabitants,  is  nicely  laid  out,  well 
built  and  its  system  of  irrigation  makes 
it  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert.  We 
rode  through  the  shady  streets,  past 
the  substantial  business  blocks  and  the 
comfortable  dwellings,  scoured  the  or¬ 
chards  and  plucked  the  ripe  and  lusci¬ 
ous  plums,  apples,  etc.  Far  up  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  we  were  told, 
were  orchards  of  the  finest  fruits  and 
farther  still  were  the  mines  ofsilver  and 
gold. 

The  people  are  proud  of  their  city. 

Down  each  street  runs  an  irrigating 
ditch,  which  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Boise  river.  In  the  rear  of  many  of 
the  residences,  right  over  those  ditches 
are  large  water  wheels  like  those  on  the 
side  of  a  steamboat.  They  set  in  the 
water  and  are  propelled  by  the  cur¬ 
rent.  On  the  sides  of  the  wheel  are 
buckets  which  scoop  up  the  water  and 
empties  :t  into  a  trough,  which  con¬ 
veys  it  to  the  gardens.  They  don’t 
have  any  rain  in  Boise,  but  when  they 
want  water  they  open  a  gate  and  the 
water  flows  into  a  ditch,  the  wheels 
start  and  the  gardens  are  flooded. 

They  grow  immense  crops  of  vegetables 
there  and  on  the  farms  near  by  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  are  grown  each  season. 

We  saw  them  cutting  it  with  a  mower 
and  it  was  nearly  as  high  as  a  man’s 
head .  Sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
is  not  an  unusual  crop.  Corn  does 
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not  do  well  here,  but  oats  yield  won- 
derfully  well.  They  say  the  larger  the 
sage  brush  the  richer  the  soil,  and  if 
that  is  true  they  certainly  have  the 
most  productive  soil  in  southern  Idaho 
that  we  saw  on  our  travels.  The 
water  coming  from  the  mountains  con¬ 
tains  fertilizing  qualities,  while  its 
temperature  after  flowing  through  the 
ditches  under  the  full  glare  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  sun,  is  like  a  warm  bath  to  mother 
earth  and  vegetation. 


In  the  ride  about  the  city  the  school 
building,  assay  office  and  capitol  build¬ 
ing  were  particularly  admired.  In  the 
capitol  grounds  stand  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  which  looks  like 
burnished  gold.  It  was  hewn  from 
solid  wood  by  a  back-woodsman, 
polished  and  covered  with  gold  leaf, 
then  mounted  on  a  pedestal. 

Our  illustration  is  a  birdseye  view 
taken  from  the  south,  and  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  city. 


HE  DIDN'T  AMOUNT  TO  SHUCKS. 


There  was  Bijah,  Ben  an’  Bart, 

Who  war  smart; 

Sons  of  old  Abijah  Blander — 

See  his  house  ’way  over  yander, 

Whar  yer  see  that  long-necked  gander 
On  a  cart? 

But  Bill  the  younges’  watched  the  ducks, 
Because  he  didn’t  amount  to  shucks. 

I  tell  ye,  Bijah,  Ben  an’  Bart 
Did  their  part! 

W’y,  ye  never  see  sich  bustlers — 

Never  see  sich  tarnal  hustlers; 

They  wuz  reg’lar  roarin’  rustlers— 

They  war  smart! 

But  Bill  he  useter  loaf  an’  stop, 

An*  loll,  an’  lallygag  an’  gawp. 

An’  Bill  wuz  lazy,  so  they  said, 

An’  half  dead; 

Never  useter  laugh  an’  holler, 

Never  tried  to  make  a  dollar, 

But  he  wuz  a  fust-rate  scholar — 

A  great  head! 

He’d  take  some  tarnal  books  an’  shirk, 
An’  let  his  brothers  do  the  work. 


An’  they  sent  Bill  to  General  Court— 
Curus  sport! 

An’  he  with  them  air  l^gislaters, 

Men,  I  s’pose,  uv  sim’lar  natur’s, 

Who  thort  he  wuz  some  pertaters, 

Held  the  fort. 

His  speeches  wuz  so  full  er  snap 
They  struck  ’em  like  a  thunder  clap. 

He  talked  so  well  an’  knew  so  much, 
Books  an’  such. 

Thet  now  he  lives  away  up  yander 
In  the  State  House — quite  a  gander — 

An’  folks  call  him  Governor  Blander — 
It’s  too  much! 

The  chap  who  useter  watch  the  ducks 
Because  he  didn’t  amount  to  shucks! 

But  what  uv  Bijah,  Ben  an’  Bart, 

Who  war  smart? 

Never  fear  thet  they’ll  forsake  us — 

Bige  an’  Ben  are  good  shoemakers; 

Bart  he  drives  Josiah  Baker’s 
Butcher’s  cart. 

An’  all  three  brag  about  the  ducks 
An’  Bill  who  didn’t  amount  to  shucks. 

S.  W.  Foss. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


SNEGLU  HALLI,  OR  THE  WITTY  POET 

A  Historical  Narrative  from  the  time  of  Haraldr  Hardradi. 


I. 

“The  English  King  is  a  small  man, 
but  he  stands  tight  in  the  stirrups.” 
These  words  were  spoken  by  the  Norse 
King,  Haraldr  Hardradi,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  famous  battle  which 
was  fought  at  Stamford  Bridge  on 
September  25,  1066  A.  D.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  historian  E.  S.  Creasy,  speaking 
of  that  memorable  event,  makes  the 
following  remarks: 

4  ‘The  interest  of  this  eventful  struggle, 
by  which  William  of  Normandy  be¬ 
came  king  of  England,  is  materially 
enhanced  by  the  high  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  competitors  for  our  crown. 
They  were  three  in  number.  One  was 
a  foreign  prince  from  the  north,  one 
was  a  foreign  prince  from  the  south, 
and  one  was  a  native  hero  of  the  land. 
Haraldr  Hardradi,  the  strongest  and 
the  most  chilvalric  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  was  the  first;  Duke  William 
of  Normandy  was  the  second,  and  the 
Saxon  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  God¬ 
win,  was  the  third.  Never  was  a  no¬ 
bler  prize  sought  by  nobler  champions, 
or  striven  for  more  gallantly.  The 
Saxon  triumphed  over  the  Norwegian, 
and  the  Norman  triumphed  over  the 
Saxon,  but  the  Norse  valor  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  when  Haraldr 
Hardradi  and  his  hosts  fought  and  fell 
at  the  Stamford  Bridge.” 

As  his  name  indicates  Haraldr  Hard¬ 
radi*  was  very  imperious,  but  he  was 
also  jolly  and  sportive  when  he  was  in 
good  humor.  He  was  a  good  skald 
(poet)  and  prized  very  highly  the 

^Hardradi  is  from  the  Icelandic  hardr , 
hard,  stern;  and  radr ,  ruler;  h^nce,  Hardradi 
means  stern  ruler. 


merits  of  the  services  of  other  skalds, 
and  sought  to  draw  them  to  his  court; 
hence  there  were  more  poems  com¬ 
posed  at  his  court  than  at  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  consequently  his  men 
had  often  very  jolly  times.  His  most 
favorite  skald  was  an  Icelander  whose 
name  was  Thiodolfr,  some  of  whose 
poems  are  still  preserved. 

The  Icelander  Halli  was  the  queerest 
and  most  whimsical  of  all  the  Icelandic 
poets  that  were  at  king  Haraldr’ s 
court.  He  was  called  Sneglu*  Halli. 
It  was  on  a  calm  summer’s  day 
that  an  Icelandic  ship,  where  Halli 
was  on  board,  sailed  up  to  Thrond- 
heim’s  Fjord  in  Norway,  and  when 
they  were  past  Rein,  there  they  met  a 
beautiful  dragon  ship,f  attended  by 
several  langships.  On  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  dragon  stood  a  large,  tall 
and  valiant  looking  man,  clad  in 
magnificent  robes.  He  wore  a  red 
scarlet  tunic  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  a  gold  band  around  his  head.  He 
hailed  the  Icelandic  ship,  and  asked 
the  following  questions  all  in  one 
breath : 

‘  What  is  your  master’s  name? 
Where  were  you  last  winter?  Where 
did  you  sail  from?  Where  came  you 
first  under  land?  And  where  were 
you  last  night?” 

Halli  was  on  deck  on  the  Icelandic 
ship,  and  replied  instantly: 

“Our  master’s  name  is  Sigurdr. 

*Sneglu,  gen.  sing.  Snegla,  nom,  whim; 
hence,  Sneglu  Halli,  whimsical  Halli. — J.  T. 

fDragon  ships  were  ships  of  war  with  a 
dragon  head  on  the  stern.  They  were  artis¬ 
tically  carved  and  gold-mounted.  There 
were  smaller  war-ships,  less  ornamental,  and 
called  langships. 
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Last  winter  we  were  in  Iceland.  We 
sailed  from  Gasar,  came  under  land 
with  the  Hiter,and  were  last  night  with 
Agdaness.” 

“Did  not  old  Agdi*  make  his  love 
to  you?”  asked  the  tall  man  on  the 
dragon. 

“No,”  said  Halli,  “for  he  expected 
a  nobler  guest  there  to-night,  and  I 
think  you  are  the  favorite  looked  for.  ” 

“You  are  very  effusive,”  said  the 
tall  man  on  the  dragon,  who  was  no 
other  than  king  Haraldr  Hardradi. 

The  Icelandic  ship  anchored  in 
Nidaross;  and  a  few  days  later,  when 
the  king  and  his  escort  returned,  Halli 
soon  made  a  visit  to  him,  and  asked 
him  for  permission  to  stay  with  him 
through  the  winter.  The  king  said 
that  he  would  not  be  sparing  of  food  for 
him  and  pointed  out  one  of  the  royal 
farm-steads  as  a  place  where  Halli  could 
pass  the  winter;  but  Halli  said  that  if 
he  could  not  have  the  privilege  to  join 
the  king’s  body-guard,  then  he  would 
seek  some  other  place.  The  king 
then  said  that  Halli  could  stay  at  the 
king’s  court,  but  that  he  must  be  care¬ 
ful  about  his  manners,  and  be  sure  to 
lead  an  orderly  life;  and  on  these  con¬ 
ditions  Halli  got  the  privilege  to  join 
the  king’s  body-guard. 

Halli  and  the  skald  Thiodolfr  were 
born  and  bred  in  the  same  district,  and 
hence  were  well  known  to  each  other 
from  their  boyhood,  but  at  King 
Haraldr’ s  court  there  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  situations.  Thiodolfr 
was  the  king’s  favorite  skald,  and 
hence  greatly  respected  by  the  king’s 
courtiers;  but  Halli  was  a  total  stranger 
to  all  except  Thiodolfr,  and  in  tight 
financial  circumstances,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  Halli  was  envious  of  Thio¬ 
dolfr,  and  Thiodolfr,  on  the  other 

*Agdi  was  a  mythological  giant,  supposed 
to  inhabit  a  ness, hence  called  Agdaness. — J.  T. 


hand,  sought  to  crush  Halli,  and 
worked  against  him  all  he  could,  and 
made  him  all  possible  troubles,  which 
caused  many  unpleasant  collisions  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Once  it  happened  when  the  King 
and  Thiodolfr  were  on  a  walk  through 
the  city,  that  they  passed  a  house 
where  a  mechanic  and  a  tanner  had 
come  to  blows  and  fought  with  great 
adroitness.  The  king  asked  Thiodolfr 
to  compose  a  satire  about  them;  and 
told  him  to  compare  one  to  Thor  and 
the  other  to  the  giant  Geiraud,  who 
cast  a  red  hot  iron  wedge  at  Thor  to 
k:ill  him.*  Thiodolfr  immediately 

*The  myth  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Icelandic  Eddas.  Thor  is  one  of  the  chief 
gods  in  the  Norse  mythology;  he  was  in  fact 
the  warder  of  the  gods  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  modern  archaeologists  that  Thor  of  the 
Eddas  is  Seth  of  the  Bible,  as  the  Norsemen 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  Semitic  race.  Thor 
owned  three  important  gems,  superior  to  ad 
others;  these  were  a  pair  of  iron  gloves,  the 
belt  megingiarda,  and  the  hammer  miolnir. 
When  he  had  the  iron  gloves  on  then  he  could 
handle  anything  he  chose.  The  belt  megin¬ 
giarda  (from  megin,  strength,  and  giarda, 
“girth,”  a  belt  of  power,)  had  the  nature  that 
when  he  put  it  on,  he  became  possessed  of 
divine  and  insurmountable  power,  and  by 
its  magic  strength  could  overcome  all  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  last  but  not  the  least,  the  ham¬ 
mer,  miolnir,  was  a  very  formidable  weapon, 
as  with  it  Thor  could  crush  all  his  enemies; 
and  it  had  that  nature  that  no  matter  how 
far  he  flung  it  it  always  returned  to  his  hand. 

The  deceiver  Loki  Laufeyson  once  bor¬ 
rowed  the  goddess  Freya’s  falcon-guise, 
(a  dress  supposed  to  be  made  from  the 
skin  of  falcon’s  wings,  by  which  the  wearer 
of  the  same  could  fly  as  a  bird,)  and  through 
curiosity  and  for  amusement  flew  over  to 
Geiraudgards,  (the  homes  of  Geiraud.)  He 
saw  there  a  large  hall,  and  lighted  at  a 
window  and  looked  inside  the  building. 
Geiraud  got  his  eye  on  Loki,  and  sent  one  of 
his  men  to  fetch  the  bird  to  him.  The  wall  was 
high  and  very  difficult  to  climb,  and  it  amused 
Loki  much  to  see  the  difficulties  that  Geiraud’s 
servant  had  to  get  up,  and  he  thought,  time 
enough  to  fly,  when  the  man  had  gotten  over 
the  worst.  When  he  caught  at  Loki  to  catch 
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sang  a  stave  with  which  the  king  was 
very  pleased,  and  asked  Thiodollr  to 
compose  another  satire,  and  therein 
compare  one  to  Sigurdr  Fofnirsbane 

him,  Loki  spread  his  wings  to  fly,  and 
spurred  with  all  his  might,  but  the  feet  were 
fast,  so  he  was  caught  and  brought  to  the  giant. 
When  Giraud  saw  his  eyes,  he  suspected  it  to 
be  a  man,  and  began  questioning  him,  but  as 
Loki  was  silent  Geiraud  put  him  into  a  chest, 
and  let  him  hunger  for  three  months,  after 
which  time  Geiraud  opened  the  chest,  and 
Loki,  to  save  his  life,  then  told  who  he  was, 
and  had  to  make  an  oath  to  Geiraud  that  he 
should  get  Thor  to  Geiraudgards  without  his 
hammer  and  megingiarda. 

Thor  visited  a  hag  called  Gridr.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Vidar,  the  silent,  She  told  him 
the  truth  about  Geiraud — that  he  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dogwise  giant  and  lent  him  her 
iron  gloves,  and  belt  of  strength  and  a  staff 
'called  gridarvolr  (the  staff  of  Gridr).  Thor 
went  to  a  very  large  river  called  Vimur. 
He  then  girded  himself  with  Gridr’s  belt  of 
strength  and  stemmed  the  current  with  the 
staff  gridarvolur,  and  when  he  came  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  he  grew  so  much  that  the 
waves  dashed  over  his  shoulders.  Then  Thor 
sang  this  stave: — 

Wax  not  now  Vimur, 

As  I  want  to  go 
To  the  homes  of  giants; 

Know  if  thou  waxest, 

Then  waxes  my  strength, 

As  high  as  the  heavens 
When  Thor  was  come  to  Geiraud,  lodg¬ 
ing  was  given  to  him  in  a  house  where 
was  one  chair  only.  When  he  sat  down  in 
it  he  noticed  that  the  chair  was  raised 
under  him  towards  the  roof.  He  put 
the  staff  gridarvolur  against  the  rafters  and 
pressed  hard  down  against  the  chair.  Then  a 
?reat  crash  was  heard,  followed  by  a  loud 
screaming  Geiraud’s  daughters,  Gialp  and 
Griep,  had  been  under  the  chair,  and  he  had 
broken  both  of  their  backs.  Then  Thor  sang: 
Once  I  used  my 
Divine  power 
In  the  homes  of  giants, 

When  Gialp  and  Greip, 

Geiraud’s  daughters, 

Tried  to  hoist  me  to  heavens. 

Geiraud  then  had  Thor  called  into  the 
>alace,  to  take  part  in  games.  Great  fires 
iwere  burning  on  the  floor,  the  whole  length 
•hereof,  but  when  Thor  was  come  into  the 


and  the  other  to  the  dragon  Fofnir,* 
which  Thiodolfr  did,  there  and  then, 
and  the  king  was  greatly  pleased  there¬ 
with.  In  the  evening  nothing  else  was 

hall,  opposite  Geiraud,  the  latter  took,  with 
a  pair  of  tongs,  a  red-hot  iron  wedge  out  of 
the  fire,  and  cast  at  Thor,  but  Thor  caught 
the  wedge  with  the  iron  gloves,  and  Geiraud 
seeing  that,  ran  behind  an  iron  post  to  de¬ 
fend  himself.  Thor  lifted  the  wedge  into  the 
air  and  threw  it  with  such  a  force, that  it  went 
through  the  iron  post,  through  Geiraud, 
through  the  wall,  and  sunk  into  the  ground, 
outside  of  the  house. 

*The  myth  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ‘  Volsunga  Saga”  and  forms  a  part  of 
“Forestier’s  Echoes  from  the  Mist-land,”  but 
as  many  who  read  this  article  are  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  said  works  and  the  legend 
also,  I  shall  produce  here  a  brief  outline  of  it. 
The  famous  Sigurdr  Fofnirsbane  was  one  of 
the  Volsungs-  He  was  a  son  of  Sigmund,  the 
son  of  Volsung.but  as  his  father  died  while  he 
was  young,  Sigurdr  was  brought  up  by  one 
Regin,  a  son  of  the  wealthy  dwarf  Hreidmar, 
who  also  had  two  other  sons  whose  names 
were  Otter  and  Fofnir. 

It  is  related  that  Odin,  Loki,  and  one  of 
the  gods,  once  went  out  together  to  explore 
the  world.  They  came  to  a  river,  and  walked 
along  the  river  bank  to  a  force,  and 
near  the  force  was  an  otter.  The  otter  had 
caught  a  salmon  in  the  force,  and  sat  eating 
it  with  his  eyes  closed.  Loki  picked  up  a 
stone,  threw  it  at  the  otter,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  Loki  was  very  boastful  of  having- 
secured  both  otter  and  salmon  with  one  stone- 
They  took  the  salmon  and  otter  with  them 
and  came  to  a  house, where  they  entered.  The 
man  who  lived  there  was  well  skilled  in  the 
magic  arts.  His  name  was  Hreidmar.  Odin 
and  his  companions  asked  for  a  night’s  lodging 
and  said  that  they  had  plenty  of  food  But 
When  Hreidmar  saw  the  otter,  he  called  his 
sons,  Fofnir  and  Regin,  and  told  them 
their  brother  Otter  had  been  killed  and  who 
had  done  it. 

Hreidmar  and  his  two  sons  seized  the  three 
travellers  and  bound  them  for  killing  Otter, 
Hreidmar’s  son.  Odin  and  his  companions 
offered  as  a  ransom  for  their  lives  as  much 
moneyas  Hreidmar  himself  might  demand. 
This  was  agreed  to  and  confirmed  with  an 
oath.  The  Otter  being  flayed,  Hreidmar  took 
the  otter-skin  and  told  them  that  they  should 
be  set  at  liberty  when  they  had  filled  the  belg 
with  gold,  and  covered  it  with  the  same  metal. 
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spoken  ol  and  the  courtiers  said  that 
Halli  could  not  do  as  well  as  that.  “I 
can  not  measure  myself  against  Thio- 
dolfr,”  said  Halli,  “but  when  favorable 

So  as  to  have  this  done,  Odin  sent  Loki  to  the 
home  of  the  dwarf  whose  name  was  Andvari, 
and  lived  as  a  fish  in  the  water.  Loki  caught 
him  and  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  his  life  all 
the  gold  that  he  possessed.  And  when  they  en¬ 
tered  a  rock  where  the  dwarf  kept  his  wealth, 
he  delivered  it  all  to  Loki,  except  a  small  ring, 
which  he  concealed  in  his  hand.  Loki  seeing 
this  requested  him  to  hand  forth  the  ring- 
The  dwarf  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it 
as  by  it  he  could  again  increase  his  wealth, 
but  Loki  was  inconvinceable  and  said  he 
should  not  keep  a  penny  worth  of  anything, 
and  took  the  ring  from  him.  The  dwarf  said 
that  the  ring  should  be  the  death  of  every  one 
who  possessed  it.  Loki  said  that  he  was  glad 
of  this ,  and  that  all  should  be  fulfilled  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  prophecy,  and  that  he  should  take 
care  to  bring  the  curse  to  the  ears  of  him  who 
was  to  receive  it.  He  went  to  Hreidmar,  and 
showed  Odin  the  gold;  but  when  the  latter 
saw  the  ring  it  seemed  to  him  a  good  one,  and 
putting  it  aside  gave  Hreidmar  the  rest  of  the 
gold.  They  filled  the  Otter-skin  with  gold, 
and  Odin  then  covered  the  outside  with  gold 
also  and  then  called  Hreidmar  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  satisfied.  Hreidmar  looked  at 
it,  examined  it  very  closely,  and  seeing  a  few 
hair  demanded  that  they  be  covered,  too, 
or  else  the  agreement  would  be  broken.  Odin 
then  brought  the  ring,  and  covered  the 
hairs,  saying  they  had  now  paid  the  Otter- 
ransom.  Loki  then  pronounced  Andvari’s 
curse  on  the  gold, and  especially  the  ring, that 
it  should  be  the  death  of  two  brothers  and  the 
misfortune  of  eight  kinsmen,  which  prophecy 
was  fulfilled. 

Hreidmar  accepted  the  gold  as  ransom  for 
his  son  Otter,  but  Fofnirand  Regin  demanded 
their  share  of  it  as  ransom  for  their  brother. 
Hreidmar  however  was  not  willing  that  they 
should  have  anything,  so  the  brothers  agreed 
to  kill  their  father  and  take  the  gold  them¬ 
selves.  Fofnir  killed  his  father  and  took  all 
the  gold  to  himself;  Regin  wanted  the  half  of 
it,  but  Fofner  claimed  it  all,  as  he  had  done 
the  killing  to  obtain  it, and  moreover  told  Re¬ 
gin  that  if  he  would  bother  him  any  more 
about  it  that  he  would  slay  him  too. 

Fofnir  then  took  the  gold,  and  went  to 
Gnita  heath,  where  he  made  him  a  bed,  took 
on  himself  the  likeness  of  a  dragon,  and  lay 
brooding  over  the  gold. 


occasion  presents  itself,  then  you  can 
try  me.” 

With  Harald’s  court  was  a  dwarf 
whose  name  was  Tuta,a  native  of  Fries- 

Regin  then  went  to  King  Hjalprek  on 
Thjodi,  and  became  his  smith.  There  he 
undertook  the  fostering  of  Sigurdr,  the  son  of 
Sigmund,  the  son  of  Volsung,and  Hjordis.the 
daughter  of  Eylimi.  Sigurdr  was  the  fore¬ 
most  of  all  kings  and  warriors, both  in  respect 
to  family  and  power, in  mind  and  body.  Regin 
told  him  where  Fofnir  was  lying  on  the  gold 
He  made  the  sword  gramr,  and  gave 
it  to  Sigurdr,  asking  him  to  kill  Fofnir  and 
get  the  gold.  This  sword  was  so  sharp  that 
it  cut  tufts  of  wool  floating  towards  its  edge 

After  this  Regin  and  Sigurdr  repaired  to 
Gnita-heath  and  there  Sigurdr  dug  a  ditch  in 
the  path  where  Tofnir  usually  walked,  and  sat 
down  in  it,  and  when  Fofnir  went  thither  he 
thrust  his  sword  into  him  from  beneath  and 
pierced  him  to  death.  Then  Regin  came 
there  and  declared  that  Sigurdr  had  slain  his 
brother,  and  demanded  as  a  ransom  that 
Sigurdr  cut  out  Fofnir’s  heart  and  roast  it 
on  the  fire.  Regin  then  knelt  down  and  drank 
Fofnir’s  blood  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Sigurdr  roasted  Fofnir’s  heart,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  must  be  done,  he  touched  it  with  his 
finger  to  see  how  tender  it  was.  The  fat 
oozed  out  of  the  heart  on  his  finger  and  burned 
it  so  that  he  thrust  his  finger  into  his  mouth. 
The  heart- blood  coming  in  contact  with  his 
tongue  caused  him  to  understand  the  speech 
of  birds.  There  were  two  eagles  sitting  in  a 
tree  above  him  and  he  listened  to  their  talk. 

One  of  the  eagles  said: 

Sweaty  and  bloodstained 
Sits  Sigurdr; 

Fofnir’s  heart 

On  the  fire  is  roasting; 

Wise  seemed  tome 
The  ring  spoiler, 

If  himself 

The  heart  would  eat. 

Then  said  the  other: 

There  lies  Regin, 

And  thoughtful  planning, 

To  deceive  the  man, 

That  trusts  him  well. 

False  accusations 
Foully  plots. 

As  an  excuse 
To  kill  Sigurdr. 

Sigurdr  then  stood  up,  and  slew  Regin,  an 
then  went  to  Tofnir’s  lair  and  took  all  th 
gold  away  with  him. — J.  T. 
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land.*  He  was  very  large  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  but  the  legs  were  ex¬ 
tremely  short.  It  was  one  evening  for 
the  sake  of  amusement  that  King 
Haraldr  had  this  same  dwarf  clad 
in  his  own  armor,  helmet,  sword 
and  a  coat  of  mail  called  Emma, 
which  was  artististically  made  in 
Constantinople,  and  so  long  that  on 
the  seven  foot  tall  Haraldr  it  reached 
to  the  knees,  when  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back.  Thus  equipped  went  Tuta  into 
the  hall  where  the  king  and  his  men 


wrere  at  supper,  and  by  this  his  queer 
appearance  caused  a  general  laughter. 
The  king  now  displayed  a  knife  and  a 
belt,  both  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  said  he  would  give  those  articles 
to  the  man  who  could  compose  a  fit 
song  about  Tuta,  where  he  stood  on 
the  floor.  Halli  did  so  immediately 
before  Thiodolfr  or  any  other  could 
say  a  word.  The  king  praised  this  lay 
greatly  and  sent  to  Halli — what  the 
king  termed — a  well  earned  reward, 
which  vexed  Thiodolfr  very  much. 

John  Thorgeirson. 


BRAIN  WORK  AND  AGE. 


The  recent  appearance  of  an  Italian 
work  concerning  the  Hygeine  of  the 
Head,  the  publication  of  satistics  in 
Germany  as  to  the  average  age  in  each 
af  the  learned  professions  and  in  several 
)f  the  trades,  and  the  general  inquiries 
:>f  the  Austrian  Society  for  Popular 
Education  as  to  how  prominent  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Germans  have  grown  old, 
lave  brought  into  public  discussion 
ibroad  the  subject  of  old  age  and  how 
:o  attain  to  it.  The  German  statistics 
have  given  perhaps  the  most  food  for 
lew  reflection  in  the  statement  of  the 
:omparative  average  ages  of  professors, 
scientists,  and  authors  on  the  one  side, 
ind  artisans,  lawyers,  and  doctors  on 
he  other.  The  classification  of  the 
lata  in  the  biographies  of  some  7,000 
lersons  resulted  in  the  following  allot- 
nent  of  an  average  term  of  life  to  men 
11  the  professions:  Speculative  Scien- 
:es — Mathematics,  Philosophy,  The¬ 
ology  —  71  years;  Beautiful  Sciences — 

1  ^Friesland  lied  between  the  river  Weser  in 
Prussia  on  the  East,  and  the  bay,  Zuyder -zee, 
n  Holland,  on  the  West. 


Poetry,  Drama —  70.9  years;  Abstruse 
Sciences  —  Archaeology,  Philology, 
Statesmanship —  70.2  years;  Public 
Affairs  — Generalship,  Philanthropy — 
68. 18  years;  Natural  Sciences —  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Medicine  —  68.7  years;  Fine  Arts — 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Music — 68.6 
years. 

The  average  age  in  years  and  months 
for  men  who  are  not  mostly  or  exclu¬ 
sively  brain  workers  is: 

School-teachers, gardeners, and  butchers  56  10 


Tradesmen . 56  6 

Lawyers  and  financiers . 54  3 

Doctors . 52  3 

Bankers . 51  6 

Shoemakers . 47  3 

Smiths . 46  3 

Tailors . 45  4 

Stonebreakers,  printers,  etc . 40  .. 


The  statistician  also  looked  up  the 
biographical  data  in  the  lives  of  1,200 
prominent  men,  and  found  that  290  of 
them  had  lived  beyond  the  age  of  80. 
At  the  time  of  death  175  were  80  to  85 
years  old;  56,  85  to  90;  39,  90  to  95; 
10,  95  to  100;  10,  100  to  120.  How 
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have  so  many  men  of  prominence  and 
onerous  duties  in  public  life  managed 
to  eke  out  more  than  their  allotted 
three-score  and  ten? 

The  Austrian  Society  has  tried  to 
get  a  general  answer  to  this  question 
by  asking  old  men  in  the  public  life  of 
Austria  and  Germany  just  what  each 
ascribes  his  multiplicity  of  years  to. 

Major-General  Baron  von  Hauser, 
in  Graz,  91  years  old,  who  has  fought 
in  four  wars  and  thirty-four  battles, 
walks  for  three  hours  every  day,  rain 
or  shine,  and  thinks  that  this  habit 
alone  has  preserved  his  health. 

The  Chief  of  Division,  Carl  von 
Ransonnet,  89  years  old,  ascribes  his 
continued  robustness  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  daily  life. 

The  Lieutenant  Field  Marshal  von 
Macchio,  who,  although  87  years  old, 
is  still  a  famous  mountain  climber,  has 
taken  a  cold  bath  every  morning  since 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  believes  every 
one  else  may  lengthen  his  life  by  doing 
the  same.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  he 
skated  whenever  there  was  ice. 

Count  Pfeil-Burghaus,  in  Silesian 
Prussia,  also  87,  attributes  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  his  age  to  cold  shower-baths. 

Anton  Ritter  von  Schmerling,  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  bench,  is  85  years 
old.  He  wrote  to  the  Society  for 
Popular  Education:  “I  have  taken 
only  simple  food,  have  had  no  mouth 
for  delicacies,  and  have  never  smoked. 

'  I  have,  as  a  rule,  drunk  only  water.” 

Count  Councillor  von  Turner  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  lived 
to  be  sound  at  83  because  he  had 
“lived  simply  and  never  been  drunk.” 

The  Speaker  of  the  Austrian  House 
ofRepresentatives,  Dr.  Franz  Smolka, 
is  80  years  old  and  sturdy  beyond 
mo4  Deputies  of  50.  When  he  was  a 
boy  his  father  compelled  him  to  rise 
early  every  winter  morning  and  run 


about  barefoot  in  the  snow.  This 
harsh  training  enabled  Smolka  to  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  close  confinement 
in  a  damp  prison  cell  from  1841  to 
1845- 

Privy  Councillor  von  Plenor,  79 
years;  General  von  Roller,  77  years, 
and  the  industrial  Baron  von  Rosthom, 
76  years,  ascribed  their  undiminished 
vigor  to  plain  living. 

The  Land  Marshal  von  Felder  ol 
Lower  Austria  says  he  feels  fully  as 
strong  and  exuberant  as  he  felt  fifty 
years  ago,  because  he  has,  throughout 
his  life,  made  foot  tours  through 
Europe  every  summer,  with  his  pack 
on  his  back  and  his  staff  in  his  hand. 

One  voice  from  France  also  answered 
the  society’s  questions.  “I  have 
worked  steadily,”  are  Jules  Simon’s 
words,  “and,  thanks  to  my  modera¬ 
tion,  have  to-day  the  same  habits  and 
energy  that  I  had  thirty  years  ago.” 

What  does  the  accumulation  of 
years  mean  for  the  work  of  the  brain? 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
question  answered  by  the  Italian 
writer,  Paolo  Montegazza,  in  his 
Hygiene  of  the  Head.  “Whoever  is 
not  a  good  minister  of  State,  a  good 
general,  or  a  good  physician  at  30 
years  will  never  be  one,”  he  writes. 
“Beranger  was  an  author  at  16,  and 
Burns  at  the  same  age  was  celebrated  in 
his  native  village.  Calderoni  wrote  at 
14,  and  Goldoni  at  8  put  together  a  com¬ 
edy  that  astounded  all  Ovid  was  a 
child  poet.  Pope  published  at  16  his 
idyls.  Schiller  at  23  was  famous  for 
his  Robbers.  Goethe  was  a  wonder 
child.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  27  an 
M.  P. ,  and  his  son  was  M.  P.  at  21 
and  afterward  minister.  The  early 
maturity  of  great  artists  and  composers 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
In  science  early  maturity  is  rare  be¬ 
cause  the  collecting  of  the  necessary 
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knowledge  is  a  slow  process.  The 
minimum  and  maximum  of  early  mat¬ 
urity  are  to  be  found  respectively 
among  composers  and  scientists,  for  it 
is  a  natural  law  that  the  most  nearly 
automatic  energy  of  thought,  which  is 
at  once  the  most  irresistible  and  the 
most  independent  of  training  and  out¬ 
side  influence,  is  the  most  early  de¬ 
veloped.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that 
the  lateness  of  maturity  among  scien¬ 
tists  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A 
scientist  can  hardly  at  16  publish  to  the 
world  a  great  discovery  in  the  future. 
The  earliness  of  the  maturity  of 
thought  apparently  varies  in  various 
places  and  at  various  periods.  In 
France  and  England  the  dramatic 
talent  begins  to  show  itself  after  the 
twenty- first  year.  It  grows  steadily, 
reaches  its  full  bloom  and  energy  be¬ 
tween  twenty- five  and  thirty,  becomes 
more  robust  up  to  fifty  or  fifty-five,  and 
then  begins  to  wane.  Talent  for  writ¬ 
ing  tragedies  is  of  earlier  development 
than  talent  for  writing  comedies,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  product  of  glowing  passion 
and  is  developed  accordingly  in  about 
the  twenty- fifth  year.  Among  the 
great  French  writers  of  comedies,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  most  pro¬ 


ductive  age  between  thirty  and  forty- 
five.  Very  great  minds  not  only  ripen 
very  early,  but  also  maintain  their 
bloom  longer  than  do  smaller  minds. 
Titian  still  painted  in  his  ninety-ninth 
year.  Manzoni  studied  after  he  had 
become  an  old  man,  and  Bufalini  spoke 
most  eloquently  at  ninety.  Cicero  in 
old  age  wrote  like  a  boy,  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  published  the  fourth  volume  of 
Kosmos  in  his  ninetieth  year.” 

No  country  in  the  world  furnishes 
so  many  illustrations  of  the  remark¬ 
able  activity  of  old  students  as  does 
Germany.  The  German  professor  is 
a  man  who  does  not  spare  himself 
early  or  late,  who  attends  all  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  classes  with  clockwork  regu¬ 
larity,  and  yet  finds  time  to  write  a 
whole  little  library  on  his  specialty. 
Roscher  of  Leipsic,  the  founder  of  the 
historical  school  of  political  economy, 
and  still  writing  at  73;  Knies,  in  Hei¬ 
delberg,  doing  his  best  work  in  his 
70th  year;  Rau  (Germany's  Adam 
Smith)  in  the  harness  when  he  died  at 
78;  Savigny,  Ranke,  Lorenz  von  Stein, 
Windscheid,  and  his  scores  of  learned 
professors  show  that  hardest  brain 
work  does  not  necessarily  wear  out 
mind  or  body. 
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LIFE'S  JOURNEY. 


How  oft  on  our  journey  through  life’s  weary 
windings, 

We  all  are  found  sighing  for  happier  days, 

Thinking  our  lives  have  continual  bindings, 
So  ever  the  human  sad  voices  will  raise. 

Go  hither  and  thither,  for  aye  and  forever, 
you’ll  find  it  the  same, 

With  the  children  of  earth. 

Perpetual  happiness  you  will  find  never, 

Yet  often  their  sorrows  are  mingled  with 
mirth. 

The  way  may  seem  pleasant,  with  sweet 
flowers  blooming, 


With  richest  of  fragrance  perfuming  the  air, 

The  sun  may  shine  brightly  the  heavens  illum¬ 
ing, 

Still  clouds  follow  sunshine, and  hope  brings 
despair. 

Then  where  shall  we  wander  to  flee  from  our 
sorrow, 

And  where  is  true  comfort  and  happiness 
given? 

To-day  we  may  find  it;  it  fleeth  to-morrow; 

Then  let  us  prepare  to  enjoy  it  in  heaven. 

Annie  Lauritzen. 


Glenwooay  Ulah. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 


The  existing  religion  of  India  is  one 
of  those  fabrics  as  complex,  irregular 
and  multifold  as  the  roof  of  a  pagoda 
or  the  chasing  of  a  Benares  vase.  It  is 
an  outgrowth  of  Brahmanism,  through 
development,  like  the  foliage,  the  seed, 
the  flowers,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  veg¬ 
etable  product  of  the  smooth  and  erect 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Its  sects,  its  rights, 
its  gods  cannot  be  numbered.  It  is 
impossible  to  grasp  them,  to  discover 
in  them  any  dogmas  or  fundamental 
articles  of  faith,  or  to  unravel  the  chief 
threads  of  its  texture.  A  little  of  every¬ 
thing  is  to  be  found  in  Hindooism. 
Take  all  the  creeds  of  humanity,  all  the 
observances  these  creeds  impose; 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  Islam,  of 
Buddha,  ancient  polytheism,  fetishism, 
demons  and  animals,  drown  the  whole 
in  a  tide  of  pantheistic  philosophy,  and 
you  will  have  that  extraordinary  com¬ 
pound  made  up  of  incoherences  and 
contradictions  which  is  called  Hindoo¬ 
ism.  The  Brahman  who,  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  thought,  makes  an  effort  to  lose 
himself  in  Brahman;  that  inert  fakir 
who,  with  arms  extended  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  for  years  aspires  to  the  paradise 
of  Siva;  that  rajah  who,  in  honor  of 
Vichnu,  the  charitable  god,  devotes 
three  hundred  rupees  daily  to  the 
support  of  the  poor;  that  Soodra  kneel¬ 
ing  before  a  round  stone,  are  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  religious  community 
of  India. 

There  is  no  pronounced  separation 
between  the  different  sects.  The 
adorer  of  Siva  calls  the  worshipper  of 
Vichnu  brother.  Each  god  is  so 
varied  in  his  forms  and  attributes  that, 
through  certain  observances  common 
to  all,  they  all  blend  in  one  whole. 
Siva,  who  is  the  lord  of  life,  is  also  the 
lord  of  death.  He  is  love  and  terror, 


beneficient  and  baleful,  a  great  ascetic 
sage,  philosopher,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  joyous  and  savage  mountaineer. 
No  system  of  anterior  and  superior 
morality  impels  in  a  single  direction 
the  mass  of  creeds  and  observances. 
The  debauches  of  certain  sects  and  the 
mascerations  of  the  fakris  are  two  forms 
of  the  worship  of  Siva.  It  matters 
little  that  they  seem  opposed;  the 
series  of  sacred  texts  extends  over  a 
period  of  time  so  long,  they  have  been 
composed  at  moments  of  social 
development  so  dissimilar,  and  con¬ 
stitute  such  an  enormous  mass,  that 
they  sanction  all  morals  and  all  dog¬ 
mas,  and  the  religion  of  each  sect  forms 
a  system  as  vague  and  inconsistent  as 
the  aggregate  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 

What  is  Vichnuism,  for  example? 
In  the  beginning,  Vichnu  is  the  “pre-  1 
server.  ’  ’  Between  Siva  who  organizes 
and  Siva  who  dissolves,  there  is  a  place 
for  the  power  that  maintains.  That 
plant  which  has  germinated  from  the 
soil  will  re-enter  the  soil.  Meanwhile, 
through  the  influence  of  an  internal 
power,  it  lives  on  and  persists  in  its 
form.  The  power  which  thus  sustains  : 
the  entire  world  is  Vichnu,  of  whom  the 
ordinary  symbol  is  properly  a  tree. 
In  making  itselfpopular,  the  abstraction 
becomes  a  distinct  entity,  a  personal 
god,  without  whose  assistance  the 
world  would  collapse ;  as  a  consequence, 
therefore,  a  charitable  and  benevolent  i 
god,  who  in  ten  successive  incarnations,  , 
under  the  form  of  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  a 
boar,  of  Rama,  of  Buddha  and  so  on,  ; 
has  descended  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  and  of  humanity.  Thus  mul-  f 
tiplied  and  developed,  Vichnu  dis-  f 
appears  like  the  body  of  the  tree  which 
conceals  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion  and  is  no  longer  seen  except  in  its 
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resultants.  The  idolatry  of  the  black 
races,  Buddhism,  the  religions  of  Islam, 
Christianity,  have  in  turn  supplied  the 
elements  which  it  has  assimilated.  To¬ 
day,  denuded  of  precise  dogma  of  a 
regular  hierarchy,  composed  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  groups  which  vegetate  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other,  it  makes  us  meditate 
on  those  primeval  organisms  with  in¬ 
numerable  tentacles,  but  deprived  of 
vertebrae  and  bony  structure,  which  are 
capable  of  resting  all  mutilation,  for  the 
reasons  that  they  are  composed  of  in¬ 
dependent  centers,  of  which  each  may 
be  wounded  without  the  entire  body 
perishing.  Such,  then,  is  Hindooism, 
of  which  this  religion  of  Vichnu,  so 
diverse  and  comprehensive,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  manifestation. 

At  Calcutta,  an  Englishman  was  la¬ 
menting  the  scanty  success  of  Protes¬ 
tant  missions.  A  few  Hindoos  were 
converted,  most  frequently  through  self 
interest,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  by  Europeans.  After  a  few 
;  years  they  re-embraced  their  caste  and 
their  sect.  The  Brahmans  listen  with 
patience,  indulgence  or  curiosity. 
Their  religion  is  too  evanescent  and 
multiple  to  permit  them  to  be  captured 


bodily.  It  is  impossible  to  refute  it  as 
English  missionaries  claim  to  have  re¬ 
futed  Mohammedanism.  It  is,  hence, 
that  the  Brahmas  offer  to  admit  Christ 
among  the  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  gods  of  the  Hindoo  pan¬ 
theon,  provided  they  be  allowed  to 
consider  him  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
Vichnu,  incarnated  for  Europeans. 
Thus  lives  and  flourishes  the  religion 
of  India,  the  most  plastic  of  all  reli¬ 
gions,  the  most  capable  of  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances;  so  complex  and  un¬ 
certain  in  its  form  and  direction  that  it 
does  not  seem  a  religion,  and  yet  may 
be  called  one  as  one  calls  Hindoo,  that 
human  group  in  which  combine  races 
of  all  colors  and.  cultures,  and  that  yet 
possesses  unity.  At  first  clear  in  its 
pantheistic  source,  then  obscured  by 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  nation’s 
victors,  and  vanished;  spread  oyer  a 
lapse  of  thirty  centuries,  of  which  each 
has  modified  its  form  and  added  to  its 
constitution,  to-day  ramified  into  a 
vast  system  of  creeds,  observances, 
morals,  philosophies  and  sects,  in  which 
the  eye  no  longer  recognizes  any  sys¬ 
tem  or  design. 


DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 


i 
i 
it 

:  We  pride  ourselves  on  living  in  an 
if  age  of  discovery  and  invention,  and 
:t  pity  our  ancestors  for  being  born  too 
’  soon.  Yet  much  of  this  is  misplaced, 
c  The  real  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  an- 
«  cients  knew  about  everything  we  know, 
n  only  the  knowledge  was  not  generally 
d  diffused.  The  learned  man  2  000  or 
hi  3  000  years  ago  was  so  far  superior  to 
4  the  majority  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
in  wizard,  and  prudently  kept  his  learning 


to  himself.  In  our  schools  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  we  use  Euclid’s  Elements  of 
Geometry,  written  by  Euclid  2,200 
years  ago.  Euclid  wrote  on  music  and 
optics,  antedating  much  which  we  think 
we  discovered.  The  science  of  optics 
must  have  been  pretty  far  advanced  in 
his  day,  because  we  know  that  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  had  a  copy  of  the  Iliad 
inclosed  in  a  nutshell,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  could  not  have  been 
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written  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
Layard  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
what  Sir  David  Brewster  pronounced 
to  be  a  ‘  ‘magnifying-glass/ ’  and  nearly 
4,000  years  ago  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  observed  the  stars  through  a 
“sliding  tube,”  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  was  a  telescope. 

We  make  some  very  fine  razors  at 
the  present  day,  but  we  cannot  make 
any  finer  steel  than  that  contained  in 
the  Damascus  swords  and  knives  which 
the  ancients  used  several  thousand 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  of  Tyre  were  such  experts  in 
dyeing  that  the  Tyrian  purple  remains 
unexcelled  to  this  day.  The  Egypt¬ 
ians  were  also  wonderful  dyers,  and 
could  produce  colors  so  durable  that 
they  may  be  called  imperishable .  The 
ancients  were  wonderful  glass*  workers, 
and  discovered  a  method  of  making  it 
malleable,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do.  They  could  spin  glass  into 
garments,  dye  it  in  every  shade  of  the 
rainbow,  and  etch  it  with  marvellous 
skill. 

Twenty  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Watt,  Hero  of  Alexandria  described 
machines  whose  motive  power  was 
steam.  He  also  invented  a  double 
force-pump,  used  as  a  fire-engine,  and 
anticipated  the  modern  turbine  wheel 
by  a  machine  he  named  “Neolpile.  “ 
Electricity  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  amber  electron,  be- 
bause  Thales,  about  600  b.  c  ,  dis¬ 
covered  that  amber,  when  rubbed, 
attracts  light  and  dry  bodies,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  scientific  priests 
of  Etruria  drew  lightning  from  the 
clouds  with  iron  rods.  All  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  the  screw,  lever, 
pulley,  incline  plane,  wedge,  wheel,  and 
axle,  were  known  to  the  ancients  and 
used  in  every-day  life.  They  were  ex¬ 
pert  builders,  as  existing  relics  testify. 


The  ancient  Gauls  used  a  reaping-ma¬ 
chine.  Hobbs  gave  his  name  to  a 
lock  found  in  the  tomb  of  Egypt. 
Natural  gas  conveyed  in  bamboo  tubes 
was  utilized  in  China  centuries  ago, 
and  one  of  the  Mongolian  authors 
writes  of  boxes  which  repeated  the 
sound  of  voices  of  men  long  since 
dead — an  approximation  to  the  phono¬ 
graph  of  Edison. 

In  medical  skill  the  Oriental  physici¬ 
ans  of  India  practised  vaccination  1,000 
years  ago.  Anaesthetics  were  known 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  the  Chinese 
2,000  years  ago  had  a  preparation  of 
hemp,  known  as  “una  yo,”  to  deaden 
pain — somethingsimiliarto  the  modern 
cocaine.  Coins  were  stamped  with 
engraved  dies  so  far  back  that  we  have 
lost  the  record,  and  movable  types  are 
said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  .  In  all  that  pertains  to  sculpture 
and  painting  the  ancients  knew  so 
much  that  their  superiority  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  their  work  re¬ 
mains  as  unsurpassed  models. 

We  may  say  with  truth  that  much  of 
our  boasted  light  and  mechanical  wis¬ 
dom  is  but  the  match  put  once  again 
to  the  old  candle  of  our  ancestors. 
The  old  times  were  days  of  war  and 
oppression,  and  the  inventor  hid  his 
invention  for  fear  of  being  robbed. 
The  vast  majority  had  no  money  to 
buy  a  laboring  device,  even  if  they  had 
brains  to  use  it.  It  was  not  a  practical 
age,  and  the  knowledge,  as  well  as 
wealth,  was  confined  to  the  few.  Now¬ 
adays  an  invention  of  value  spreads 
over  this  world  like  a  flash  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  in  the  light  of  modern 
common  sense  the  invention  of  the 
common  friction  match  has  done  more 
for  the  good  of  mankind  than  all  the 
discoveries  of  antiquity. 


Self-effort  is  the  true  key  to  success. 
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written  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
Layard  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
what  Sir  David  Brewster  pronounced 
to  be  a  “magnifying-glass,”  and  nearly 
4,000  years  ago  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  observed  the  stars  through  a 
“sliding  tube,”  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  was  a  telescope. 

We  make  some  very  fine  razors  at 
the  present  day,  but  we  cannot  make 
any  finer  steel  than  that  contained  in 
the  Damascus  swords  and  knives  which 
the  ancients  used  several  thousand 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  of  Tyre  were  such  experts  in 
dyeing  that  the  Tyrian  purple  remains 
unexcelled  to  this  day.  The  Egypt¬ 
ians  were  also  wonderful  dyers,  and 
could  produce  colors  so  durable  that 
they  may  be  called  imperishable.  The 
ancients  were  wonderful  glass -workers, 
and  discovered  a  method  of  making  it 
malleable,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do.  They  could  spin  glass  into 
garments,  dye  it  in  every  shade  of  the 
rainbow,  and  etch  it  with  marvellous 
skill. 

Twenty  centuries  before  the  birth  ot 
Watt,  Hero  of  Alexandria  described 
machines  whose  motive  power  was 
steam.  He  also  invented  a  double 
force-j^ump,  used  as  a  fire-engine,  and 
anticipated  the  modern  turbine  wheel 
by  a  machine  he  named  “Neolpile.” 
Electricity  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  amber  electron,  be- 
bause  Thales,  about  600  b.  c  ,  dis¬ 
covered  that  amber,  when  rubbed, 
attracts  light  and  dry  bodies,  and  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  scientific  priests 
of  Etruria  drew  lightning  from  the 
clouds  with  iron  rods.  All  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  the  screw,  lever, 
pulley,  incline  plane,  wedge,  wheel,  and 
axle,  were  known  to  the  ancients  and 
used  in  every-day  life.  They  were  ex- 
nert  builders,  as  existing  relics  testifv. 


The  ancient  Gauls  used  a  reaping-ma¬ 
chine.  Hobbs  gave  his  name  to  a 
lock  found  in  the  tomb  of  Egypt. 
Natural  gas  conveyed  in  bamboo  tubes 
was  utilized  in  China  centuries  ago, 
and  one  of  the  Mongolian  authors 
writes  of  boxes  which  repeated  the 
sound  of  voices  of  men  long  since 
dead — an  approximation  to  the  phono¬ 
graph  of  Edison. 

In  medical  skill  the  Oriental  physici¬ 
ans  of  India  practised  vaccination  1,00c 
years  ago.  Anaestheties  were  known 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  the  Chinese 
2,000  years  ago  had  a  preparation  oj 
hemp,  known  as  “una  yo,”  to  deaden 
pain — something similiar  to  the  modern 
cocaine.  Coins  were  stamped  with 
engraved  dies  so  far  back  that  we  have 
lost  the  record,  and  movable  types  are 
said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  .  In  all  that  pertains  to  sculpture 
and  painting  the  ancients  knew  so 
much  that  their  superiority  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  their  work  re¬ 
mains  as  unsurpassed  models. 

We  may  say  with  truth  that  much  of 
our  boasted  light  and  mechanical  wis¬ 
dom  is  but  the  match  put  once  again 
to  the  old  candle  of  our  ancestors. 
The  old  times  were  days  of  war  and 
oppression,  and  the  inventor  hid  his 
invention  for  fear  of  being  robbed. 
The  vast  majority  had  no  money  to 
buy  a  laboring  device,  even  if  they  had 
brains  to  use  it.  It  was  not  a  practical 
age,  and  the  knowledge,  as  well  as 
wealth,  was  confined  to  the  few.  Now¬ 
adays  an  invention  of  value  spreads 
over  this  world  like  a  flash  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  in  the  light  of  modern 
common  sense  the  invention  of  the 
common  friction  match  has  done  more 
for  the  good  of  mankind  than  all  the 
discoveries  of  antiquity. 

Self-effort  is  the  true  key  to  success. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  OR  HOME. 


THE  CHICKEN-COCK  AND  THE  FOX. 

A  young  chicken* cock,  that  was 
sitting  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
crowed  so  loud,  that  a  fox  which 
chanced  to  be  passing  by,  heard  him. 
So  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  ‘‘How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  friend?  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  an  age.” 

‘  ‘Thank  you  for  your  politeness,  sir,  ’  ’ 
said  the  cock.  ‘‘I  am  as  well  as 
usual.”  ‘‘I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,” 
said  the  fox.  “Pray  come  down  from 
that  high  perch,  so  that  I  may  see  you 
closer,  and  admire  your  beautiful 
feathers.” 

“No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,” 
said  the  cock;  “that  will  not  do,  for  I 
have  heard  my  old  father  say,  that  a 
fox  is  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  a  cock, 
and  will  eat  him  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance.  So,  if  you  please,  I  will  stay 
where  I  am.” 

“Pshaw,  pshaw,  child,”  said  the  sly 
thief;  “give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
your  sire  is  an  old  fool,  and  does  not 
speak  a  word  of  truth,  for  I  know  that 
all  the  beasts  and  birds  are  now  at 
peace;  therefore  you  need  not  mind 
that,  but  fly  down  and  see  me.” 

“Is  this  all  true?”  said  the  cock. 
“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure.” 
And  saying  this,  he  stretched  out  his 
neck  as  far  as  he  could,  as  if  he  saw 
something  a  great  way  off. 

“What  do  you  see,  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  look  out  so  earnestly?”  said 
the  fox.  ‘  ‘Oh  nothing  at  all,  ’  ’  said  the 
cock,  “only  a  pack  of  hounds,  that 
seem  to  be  running  a  race.  It  is  a 
fine  sight.  Look,  look,  they  are  com¬ 
ing  this  way.” 

“Dear  me,”  said  the  fox;  “coming 
this  way?  Then  it  is  high  time  to  be 
gone.”  “Gone!”  said  the  cock;  “why 


should  you  go?  What  danger  can 
there  be  to  a  fox  in  meeting  hounds  in 
time  of  peace?” 

“Yes,”  cried  the  fox,  “all  you  say 
is  true;  but  it  is  ten  to  one  that  these 
vile  curs  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
peace;  therefore  I  must  run  as  fast  as  I 
can  to  get  out  of  the  way.” 

MORAL. 

This  story  shows  us,  that  when  a 
known  enemy  wishes  to  seem  a  friend, 
there  is  most  cause  for  us  to  keep  out 
of  his  reach;  and  also  that  shame  is 
likely  to  follow  falsehood. 

THE  GENEROUS  RUSSIAN  PEASANT. 

Let  Virgil  sing  the  praises  ot 
Augustus,  genius  celebrate  merit,  and 
flattery  extol  the  talents  of  the  great. 
The  short  and  simple  “annals  of  the 
poor  ’  engross  my  pen;  and  while  I 
record  the  history  of  Flor  Silin’s 
virtues,  though  I  speak  of  a  poor  peas¬ 
ant,  I  shall  describe  a  noble  man.  I 
ask  no  eloquence  to  assist  me  in  the 
task;  modest  worth  rejects  the  aid  of 
ornament  to  set  it  off. 

It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distant 
period,  to  reflect,  without  horror,  on 
the  miseries  of  that  year,  known  in 
Lower  Wolga  by  the  name  of  the 
* ‘ famine year .’ *  I  remember  the  sum¬ 
mer,  whose  scorching  heats  had  dried 
up  all  the  fields,  and  the  drought  had 
no  relief  but  from  the  tears  of  the 
ruined  farmer. 

I  remember  the  cold,  comfortless 
autumn,  and  the  despairing  rustics, 
crowding  round  their  empty  farms  with 
folded  arms,  and  sorrowful  counten¬ 
ances  pondering  on  their  misery,  in¬ 
stead  of  rejoicing,  as  usual,  at  the 
golden  harvest.  I  remember  the  win¬ 
ter  which  succeeded,  and  I  reflect,  with 
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agony,  on  the  miseries  it  brought  with 
it.  Whole  families  left  their  homes, 
to  become  beggars  on  the  highway. 

At  night,  the  canopy  of  heaven 
served  them  as  their  only  shelter  from 
the  piercing  winds  and  bitter  frost. 
To  describe  these  scenes,  would  be  to 
harm  the  feelings  of  my  readers;  there¬ 
fore  to  my  tale.  In  those  days  I  lived 
on  an  estate  not  far  from  Simbirsk;  and 
though  but  a  child,  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  general  calamity. 

In  a  village  adjoining,  lived  Flor 
Silin,  a  poor,  laboring  peasant:  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  assiduity,  and  the 
skill  and  judgment  with  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated  his  lands.  He  was  blessed  with 
abundant  crops;  and  his  means  being 
larger  than  his  wants,  his  granaries, 
even  at  this  time,  were  full  of  corn. 
The  dry  year  coming  on,  had  beggared 
all  the  village,  except  himself.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  grow  rich. 
Mark  how  Flor  Silin  acted.  Having 
called  the  poorest  of  his  neighbors 
about  him,  he  addressed  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

“My  friends,  you  want  corn  for  your 
subsistence.  God  has  blessed  me  with 
abundance.  Assist  in  thrashing  out  a 
quantity,  and  each  of  you  take  what  he 
wants  for  his  family.”  The  peasants 
were  amazed  at  this  unexampled  gen¬ 
erosity;  for  sordid  propensities  exist  in 
the  village,  as  well  as  in  the  populous 
city. 

The  fame  of  Flor  Silin’s  benevolence 
having  reached  other  villages,  the 
famished  inhabitants  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  and  begged  for 
corn.  This  good  creature  received 
them  as  brothers;  and,  while  his  store 
remained,  afforded  all  relief.  At 
length,  his  wife,  seeing  no  end  tov  the 
generosity  of  his  noble  spirit,  reminded 
him  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  think 


of  their  own  wants,  and  hold  his  lavish 
hand,  before  it  was  too  late.  “It  is 
written  in  the  Scripture,”  said  he, 
“Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you.” 

The  following  year,  Providence 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  and 
the  harvest  was  abundant.  The  peas¬ 
ants  who  had  been  saved  from  starving 
by  Flor  Silin,  now  gathered  around 
him . 

“Behold,”  said  they,  “the  corn  lent 
us.  Yousavedour  wives  and  children. 
We  should  have  been  famished  but  for 
you;  may  God  reward  you;  he  only 
can;  all  we  have  to  give,  is  our  corn 
and  grateful  thanks.”  “I  want  no 
corn  at  present,  my  good  neighbors,” 
said  he;  “my  harvest  has  exceeded  all 
my  expectations;  for  the  rest,  thank 
Heaven:  I  have  been  but  an  humble 
instrument.” 

They  urged  him  in  vain.  “No,” 
said  he,  “I  shall  not  accept  your  corn. 
If  you  have  superfluities,  share  them 
among  your  poor  neighbors,  who, 
being  unable  to  sow  their  fields  last 
autumn,  are  still  in  want;  let  us  assist 
them,  my  dear  friends;  the  Almighty 
will  bless  us  for  it.”  “Yes,”  replied 
the  grateful  peasants,  ‘  ‘our  poor  neigh 
bors  shall  have  this  corn.  They  shall 
know  it  is  to  you  that  they  owe  this 
timely  succor,  and  join  to  teach  their 
children  the  debt  of  gratitude,  due  to 
your  benevolent  heart.  ”  Silin  raised 
his  tearful  eyes  to  heaven.  An  angel 
might  have  envied  him  his  feelings. 


The  great  battle-fields  of  the  world 
are  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  great 
struggles  are  within.  A  soul  once 
commited  to  God  and  His  cause  finds 
in  its  fierce  fights  a  field  of  glory,  where 
grand  victories  may  be  won  and  sweet 
peace  be  found. — H.  W.  Thomas. 


LOST  TREASURES  OF  LITERATURE. 


Nature  is  a  spendthrift,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  has  she  ever  wasted  her 
energies  in  creating  a  mute  inglorious 
Milton?  Gray  affirms  that  she  has; 
Carlyle  denies  it.  A  man  who  can 
speak  must  speak,  says  the  latter.  Be¬ 
tween  two  such  authorities,  who  shall 
decide?  At  all  events,  it  is  idle  to 
waste  tears  on  what  might  have  been. 
It  may  be  equally  idle,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  only  human,  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
what  has  been.  The  lost  treasures  of 
literature  have  caused  a  heart-ache  to 
many  a  scholar  and  bibliomanaic.  A 
large  portion  of  classic  literature  has 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  men.  The 
dramatic  literature  of  Greece  was  one 
of  its  greatest  glories.  At  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
two  thousand  dramas  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  :  only  forty- two  have  come  down 
to  us.  From  Aeschylus  we  have  only 
<=;even,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy;  seven 
lilso  of  Sophocles,  out  of  a  hundred  or 
more;  and  nineteen  of  Euripides,  out 
bf  a  possible  ninety-two  The  comic 
writers  have  suffered  the  most,  and  of 
:he  greatest  of  them,-  Menander,  hardly 
i  vestige  remains.  Goethe  said  that 
le  would  gladly  have  given  one-half  of 
'Roman  poetry  tor  a  single  play  of  that 
naster.  In  a  few  lines  that  have  come 
down  to  us  he  recognized  the  touch  of 
i  supreme  genius. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  great¬ 
est  lyric  poetess  of  all  times  was  Sappho. 
Only  two  odes  and  a  few  fragmentary 
ines  are  left  to  tantalize  us  with  a  sense 
)f  our  loss.  From  Pindar  we  have 
;ome  odes,  indeed,  but  not  the  hymns 
ind  dirgee  and  dithyrambs  which  the 
incient  critics  considered  his  real  mas- 
erpieces.  And  where  are  the  songs  of 
\lcseus  and  Ibycus, — not  to  mention 
my  lesser  names, — songs  which  once 


thrilled  the  most  cultured  nation  of  an¬ 
tiquity?  Perished  all,  perished  utterly 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  mutilated  stanzas.  In 
Roman  literature  we  have  fared  some¬ 
what  better,  but  even  here  there  are 
sad  gaps.  Ennius,  the  father  of  Ro¬ 
man  poetry,  Ennius,  of  whom  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  is  said  to  have  existed  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  survives 
only  in  a  few  fragments  Perished 
utterly  also  is  that  splendid  ballad 
literature  which  preceded  the  historic 
age,  the  literature  whose  loss  Macaulay 
sought  to  supply  in  his  “Lays  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome.”  The  poets  Lucilius, 
Bassus,  Ponticus,  Valgius,  Accius,  and 
Pacuvius,  the  historians  Ccelius  Anti¬ 
pater  and  Cornelius  Sisenna,  the 
orators  Calvus  and  Hortensius  and 
Cassius  Severus,  names  to  conjure  with 
in  ancient  days,  are  names  and  nothing 
more  to  our  modern  ears. 

A  dozen  words  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  “Thyestes”  of  Varius,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Quintilian,  rivalled  all  the 
tragedies  of  the  Greeks;  and  two  lines 
represent  all  the  vestige  of  Ovid’s 
tragedy  of  “Medea.”  Livy,  himself, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
state. 

Many  of  these  treasures  perished  in 
the  invasions  of  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  many  were  destroyed  by  the 
ignorant  or  the  superstitious  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  many  were  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  successive  incendiarisms  at 
Alexandria.  The  library  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  Ptolemys  was  burned  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  famous  library  in  the  same  city 
known  as  the  Serapeum,  which  had 
been  enriched  by  Pergamon  and  given 
to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  was 
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Nature  is  a  spendthrift,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  has  she  ever  wasted  her 
energies  in  creating  a  mute  inglorious 
Milton?  Gray  affirms  that  she  has; 
Carlyle  denies  it.  A  man  who  can 
speak  must  speak,  says  the  latter.  Be¬ 
tween  two  such  authorities,  who  shall 
decide?  At  all  events,  it  is  idle  to 
waste  tears  on  what  might  have  been. 
It  may  be  equally  idle,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  only  human,  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
what  has  been.  The  lost  treasures  of 
literature  have  caused  a  heart-ache  to 
many  a  scholar  and  bibliomanaic.  A 
large  portion  of  classic  literature  has 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  men.  The 
dramatic  literature  of  Greece  was  one 
of  its  greatest  glories.  At  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
two  thousand  dramas  had  been  pro¬ 
duced:  only  forty- two  have  come  down 
to  us.  From  ALschylus  we  have  only 
seven,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy;  seven 
also  of  Sophocles,  out  of  a  hundred  or 
more;  and  nineteen  of  Euripides,  out 
of  a  possible  ninety-two  The  comic 
writers  have  suffered  the  most,  and  of 
the  greatest  of  them;  Menander,  hardly 
a  vestige  remains.  Goethe  said  that 
he  would  gladly  have  given  one-half  of 
Roman  poetry  tor  a  single  play  of  that 
master.  In  a  few  lines  that  have  come 
down  to  us  he  recognized  the  touch  of 
a  supreme  genius. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  great¬ 
est  lyric  poetess  of  all  times  was  Sappho. 
Only  two  odes  and  a  few  fragmentary 
lines  are  It  ft  to  tantalize  us  with  a  sense 
of  our  loss.  From  Pindar  we  have 
some  odes,  indeed,  but  not  the  hymns 
and  dirges  and  dithyrambs  which  the 
ancient  critics  considered  his  real  mas¬ 
terpieces.  And  where  are  the  songs  of 
Alcaeus  and  Ibycus, — not  to  mention 
any  lesser  names, — songs  which  once 


thrilled  the  most  cultured  nation  of  an¬ 
tiquity?  Perished  all,  perished  utterly 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  mutilated  stanzas.  In 
Roman  literature  we  have  fared  some¬ 
what  better,  but  even  here  there  are 
sad  gaps.  Ennius,  the  father  of  Ro¬ 
man  poetry,  Ennius,  of  whom  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  is  said  to  have  existed  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  survives 
only  in  a  few  fragments  Perished 
utterly  also  is  that  splendid  ballad 
literature  which  preceded  the  historic 
age,  the  literature  whose  loss  Macaulay 
sought  to  supply  in  his  “Lays  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome.”  The  poets  Lucilius, 
Bassus,  Ponticus,  Valgius,  Accius,  and 
Pacuvius,  the  historians  Ccelius  Anti¬ 
pater  and  Cornelius  Sisenna,  the 
orators  Calvus  and  Hortensius  and 
Cassius  Severus,  names  to  conjure  with 
in  ancient  days,  are  names  and  nothing 
more  to  our  modern  ears. 

A  dozen  words  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  “Thyestes”  of  Varius,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Quintilian,  rivalled  all  the 
tragedies  of  the  Greeks;  and  two  lines 
represent  all  the  vestige  of  Ovid’s 
tragedy  of  “Medea.”  Livy,  himself, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
state. 

Many  of  these  treasures  perished  in 
the  invasions  of  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  many  were  destroyed  by  the 
ignorant  or  the  superstitious  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  many  were  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  successive  incendiarisms  at 
Alexandria.  The  library  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  Ptolemys  was  burned  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  famous  library  in  the  same  city 
known  as  the  Serapeum,  which  had 
been  enriched  by  Pergamon  and  given 
to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  was 
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partly  burned,  partly  dispersed,  at  the 
storming  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the 
Christians  during  the  reign  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great.  A  new  library 
sprang  up  in  Alexandria,  and  in  a.  d. 
640  was  said  to  have  contained  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  That  was 
the  year  in  which  the  city  was  captured 
by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Caliph  decreed  that  “if  these 
writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need 
not  be  preserved;  if  they  disagree,  they 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  ’  ’  So  the  build¬ 
ing  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  four 
thousand  public  baths.  Six  months 
were  barely  sufficient,  it  is  said,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  fuel. 
Frightful  losses  were  also  sustained 
when  the  great  monastic  libraries  were 
plundered  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
were  scattered  to  stuff  broken  windows, 
clean  boots,  and  light  fires,  or  were 
sold  to  grocers  and  soap-sellers  as 
wrapping-paper.  One  merchant  for 
forty  shillings  bought  two  noble  librar¬ 
ies,  which  supplied  him  with  paper  stock 
enough  to  last  for  ten  years.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  most  precious  an¬ 
cient  manuscripts  perished  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  the  works,  more  or  less 
valuable,  of  mediaeval  writers.  The 
great  fire  of  London  destroyed  many 
treasures  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
More  of  this  literature  perished  through 
the  selfishness  of  managers  who  would 
not  allow  their  manuscripts  to  be 
printed,  and  through  the  carelessness 
of  subsequent  collectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
manuscripts  of  a  number  of  famous 
plays  which  had  survived  all  these 
casualties  were  destroyed  by  a  servant 
of  Warburton,  who  used  some  to  light 
the  fire  and  others  to  make  into  pie¬ 


crust  frills.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  of 
Massinger’s  plays  perished  in  this 
wholesale  massacre,  with  some  fifty 
other  plays  of  various  authors,  includ¬ 
ing  Ford,  Dekker,  Robert  Greene, 
George  Chapman,  Cyril  Tournure,  and 
Thomas  Middleton.  Nay,  among  the 
number  were  three  plays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare, — “Duke  Humphrey,” 
“Henry  I.,”  and  “Henry  II.” 

But  one  of  the  most  lamentable  of  all 
losses  is  that  of  Hey  wood’s  “Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  which  has  unaccountably 
disappeared.  Heywood  was  the  fami¬ 
liar  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  and  the  book  would 
now  be  looked  upon  as  a  priceless 
storehouse  of  literary  ana. 

Of  all  Elizabethan  poets  the  great¬ 
est  sufferer  was  Spenser.  The  last  six 
books  of  his  “Faerie  Queene”  were 
said  to  have  been  lost  by  a  servant 
while  crossing  from  Ireland  to  England, 
and,  although  this  statement  has  been 
doubted,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley  has  come 
down  to  us  intact.  But  his  poetry, 
though  it  has  an  historical  interest,  is 
far  inferior  to  his  prose,  and  of  his  prose 
only  his  essays  remain.  His  letters 
were  suffered  to  perish  by  Bishop 
Spratt. 

Of  that  queen  of  epistolary  writers, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  only  a 
comparatively  few  letters  have  come 
down  to  us.  These  few  were  preserved 
by  accident,  the  jealous  pride  or  the 
carelessness  of  her  family  preventing 
the  rest  from  seeing  the  light  of  print. 
Pope  was  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  Lord  Peterborough’s  Memoirs,  as 
was  Tom  Moore  for  the  destruction  of 
Byron’s.  In  the  first  case  we  proba¬ 
bly  lost  more  than  in  the  latter.  Lord 
Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most 
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partly  burned,  partly  dispersed,  at  the 
storming  ofthe  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the 
Christians  during  the  reign  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great.  A  new  library 
sprang  up  in  Alexandria,  and  in  A.  D. 
640  was  said  to  have  contained  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  That  was 
the  year  in  which  the  city  was  captured 
by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Caliph  decreed  that  “if  these 
writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need 
not  be  preserved;  if  they  disagree,  they 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  ’  ’  So  the  build¬ 
ing  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  four 
thousand  public  baths.  Six  months 
were  barely  sufficient,  it  is  said,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  fuel. 
Frightful  losses  were  also  sustained 
when  the  great  monastic  libraries  were 
plundered  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
were  scattered  to  stuff  broken  windows, 
clean  boots,  and  light  fires,  or  were 
sold  to  grocers  and  soap-sellers  as 
wrapping-paper.  One  merchant  for 
forty  shillings  bought  two  noble  librar¬ 
ies,  which  supplied  him  with  paperstock 
enough  to  last  for  ten  years.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  most  precious  an¬ 
cient  manuscripts  perished  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  the  works,  more  or  less 
valuable,  of  mediaeval  writers.  The 
great  fire  of  London  destroyed  many 
treasures  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
More  of  this  literature  perished  through 
the  selfishness  of  managers  who  would 
not  allow  their  manuscripts  to  be 
printed,  and  through  the  carelessness 
of  subsequent  collectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
manuscripts  of  a  number  of  famous 
plays  which  had  survived  all  these 
casualties  were  destroyed  by  a  servant 
of  Warburton,  who  used  some  to  light 
the  fire  and  others  to  make  into  pie¬ 


crust  frills.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  0 
Massinger’s  plays  perished  in  thi 
wholesale  massacre,  with  some  fift^ 
other  plays  of  various  authors,  includ 
ing  Ford,  Dekker,  Robert  Greene 
George  Chapman,  Cyril  Tournure,  ant 
Thomas  Middleton.  Nay,  among  th 
number  were  three  plays  attributed  t* 
Shakespeare,  —  “Duke  Humphrey,’ 
“Henry  I.,”  and  “Henry  II.’’ 

But  one  of  the  most  lamentable  of  a' 
losses  is  that  of  Heywood’s  “Lives  c 
the  Poets,’’  which  has  unaccountabl 
disappeared.  Heywood  was  the  fami 
liar  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  grea 
contemporaries,  and  the  book  woul* 
now  be  looked  upon  as  a  priceles 
storehouse  of  literary  ana. 

Of  all  Elizabethan  poets  the  great 
est  sufferer  was  Spenser.  The  last  si: 
books  of  his  “Faerie  Queene”  wer 
said  to  have  been  lost  by  a  servan 
while  crossing  from  Ireland  to  England 
and,  although  this  statement  has  bee 
doubted,  it  is  quite  certain  that  n 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  composi 
tions  have  entirely  disappeared.  Th 
poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley  has  com 
down  to  us  intact.  But  his  poetry 
though  it  has  an  historical  interest,  i 
far  inferior  to  his  prose,  and  of  his  pros 
only  his  essays  remain.  His  letter 
were  suffered  to  perish  by  Bisho 
Spratt. 

Of  that  queen  of  epistolary  writers 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  only 
comparatively  few  letters  have  com 
down  to  us.  These  few  were  preserve* 
by  accident,  the  jealous  pride  or  th 
carelessness  of  her  family  preventinj 
the  rest  from  seeing  the  light  of  print 
Pope  was  responsible  for  the  destructio 
of  Lord  Peterborough’s  Memoirs,  a 
was  Tom  Moore  for  the  destruction  ( 
Byron’s.  In  the  first  case  we  probs 
bly  lost  more  than  in  the  latter.  Lor 
Peterborough  was  one  of  the  mo: 
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brilliant  and  versatile  men  in  English 
history.  His  career  was  a  rich  and 
strange  one.  Possibly,  however,  the 
noble  lord  was  prouder  of  his  conquests 
over  the  fair  sex  than  of  his  victories 
over  the  Spaniards,  and  so  Pope  may 
have  been  afraid  of  the  scandals  that 
might  ensue.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  for¬ 
give  him,  and  still  harder  to  palliate  the 
share  he  took  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Memoirs  ol  another  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  man,  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had 
taken  notes  of  the  conversations  of 
Charles  II.  and  reported  much  enter¬ 
taining  information  about  his  great 
contemporaries.  Nor  is  it  any  plea  in 
mitigation  that  Pope,  at  the  advice  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  put  one  of  his  own 
books  into  the  fire,  his  “Treatise  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  which 
must  certainly  have  had  a  personal,  and 
possibly  had  a  literary,  value. 

Pope  is  not  the  only  author  who  has 
destroyed  his  own  works.  Samuel 
Rogers  is  known  to  have  written  and 
made  away  with  a  drama,  called  “The 
Vintage  of  Burgundy,”  but  the  loss  is 
scarcely  to  be  deplored  Nor  need 
anv  tears  be  shed  over  the  prose  works 
of  George  Crabbe,  among  them  several 
novels  and  a  botanical  treatise,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  son  admired  the  for¬ 
mer  and  that  he  himself  admired  the 
latter.  He  had  spent  years  of  labor 
upon  it,  but  destroyed  the  manuscript 
because  a  pedantical  friend  assured  him 
that  a  scientific  treatise  of  this  nature 
should  be  written  in  Latin  and  not  in 
English.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  made 
a  holocaust  of  a  number  of  his  early 
tales  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  for 
even  the  despised  “Fansbawe,”  the 
earliest  of  his  printed  books,  which  he 
did  his  best  to  suppress,  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  that  makes  us  rejoice 
over  its  rescue  from  oblivion. 

Moliere,  it  may  not  be  generally 


known,  had  almost  completed  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Lucretius,  but  one  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  whom  he  had  ordered  to  dress 
his  wig  took  some  pages  of  his  manu¬ 
script  to  make  curl-papers,  and  Moliere 
in  a  rage  threw  the  remainder  into  the 
fire. 

An  accident  destroyed  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  Newton’s  declining 
years.  He  had  left  his  manuscripts 
upon  the  table  beside  a  lighted  candle. 
His  dog  Diamond,  playing  around  the 
table,  overthrew  the  candle  and  set 
fire  to  the  papers.  Newton  was  more 
patient  than  Moliere:  he  merely  shook 
his  head  at  the  dog.  “Ah,  Diamond, 
Diamond,”  he  cried,  “thou  little  know- 
est  what  damage  thou  hast  done !’  ’ 

A  curious  heap  of  scorched  leaves, 
looking  like  a  monster  wasps’ -nest, 
may  be  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  relic  of  a  fire 
that  occurred  in  1731  at  Ashburnham 
House,  Westminister,  and  partly  des¬ 
troyed  the  Cotton  manuscripts.  By 
the  exercise  of  much  skill  a  portion 
was  restored,  though  apparently  char¬ 
red  past  recognition.  The  remnants 
were  carefully  separated,  leaf  by  leaf, 
soaked  in  a  chemical  solution,  and  then 
pressed  between  leaves  of  transparent 
paper.  The  library  of  Dr.  Priestley 
was  burned  by  the  mob  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  riots,  and  the  celebrated  collection 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  which  contained 
untold  manuscript  treasures,  was  des¬ 
troyed  in  the  same  way  in  the  Gordc  n 
riots.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow 
consumed  many  literary  relics,  and 
the  shells  of  the  German  army  in  1870 
fired  the  great  Strasburg  library,  when 
many  manuscripts  and  printed  books 
of  great  value  were  destroyed,  among 
others  the  earliest  printed  Bible  and 
the  records  of  the  famous  law  suits  be¬ 
tween  Gutenburg,  the  first  printer,  and 
his  partners,  upon  which  depended  the 
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claim  of  Gutenburg  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  ol  printing. 

Disasters  by  sea  have  been  as  fatal  as 
disasters  by  land.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Guarino  Veronese 
lost  a  ship  load  of  classical  manuscripts 
while  crossing  from  Constantinople  to 
Italy.  The  unhappy  owner  survived 
the  wreck,  but  his  grief  was  so  great 
that  his  hair  turned  white  in  a  few 
hours. 

When  Vincentio  Pinelli  died,  in 
1600,  a  London  bookseller  purchased 
his  library, — at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world.  It  had  been 
collected  through  many  generations, 
and  comprised  numerous  manuscripts, 
dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
works,  many  of  them  first  editions. 
The  bookseller  put  them  in  three  ves¬ 
sels  for  transportation.  One  of  these 
ships  was  captured  by  pirates,  who 
flung  the  books  overboard.  The 
freight  of  the  two  vessels  which  escaped 
their  hands  was  sold  for  about  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  sea  has  also  swallowed  up  all 
the  books  and  manuscripts  which  were 
contained  in  the  churches  and  libraries 
of  Constantinople  when  Mohammed 
II.  captured  that  city  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  the  year  1698,  a  Dutch  burgo¬ 
master  named  Hudde  started  on  a  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery  through  China,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  mandarin.  He  travelled 
for  thirty  years  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
collected  great  literary  treasures;  but 
the  ship  which  contained  them  found¬ 
ered,  and  they  were  irrecoverably 
lost. 

Ignorance  has  cost  the  world  price¬ 
less  treasures  in  books  and  manuscripts. 
Just  before  the  French  Revolution  a 


fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
“Golden  Legend”  was  used  leaf  by 
leaf  to  light  the  librarian’s  fires.  A 
copy  of  Caxton’s  “Canterbury  Tales,” 
with  woodcuts,  worth  at  least  two 
thousand  dollars,  was  used  to  light  the 
vestry  fire  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  in 
London  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  memory  of  John  Bagford,  an 
antiquarian  shoemaker,  is  held  in 
deserved  execration  by  bibliophiles. 
When  the  name  of  John  Bagford  is 
mentioned,  book-lovers  hiss  through 
their  teeth,  “Biblioclast!”  and  in  that 
lies  the  secret  of  his  misdoing.  He 
spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for 
a  history  of  printing  which  he  never 
wrote.  His  materials  were  title-pages 
which  he  tore  out  and  mounted  with 
others  in  a  book.  It  is  said  he  col¬ 
lected  about  twenty-five  thousand  title- 
pages  in  all.  His  collection,  in  sixty 
folio  volumes,  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  melancholy  yet, 
professionally ,  an  interesting  collection . 
It  is  said  that  the  closing  hours  of  this 
arch-mutilator  were  embittered  because 
he  had  been  unable  to  discover  and 
destroy  a  Caxton;  but  this  was  only 
because  title-pages  were  unknown  in 
England  in  Caxton’s  day 

A  curious  occurence  took  place  in 
the  year  1840.  An  antiquary  bought 
some  soles  from  one  Jay, — a  fishmon¬ 
ger  in  Old  Hungerford  Market,  Yar¬ 
mouth.  The  soles  were  wrapped  in  a 
large  stiff  sheet  of  paper  torn  from  a 
folio  volume  which  stood  at  the  fish¬ 
monger’s  elbow.  When  the  purchaser 
unwrapped  his  purchase,  his  eye 
caught  the  signatures  of  Lauderdale, 
Godolphin,  Ashley,  and  Sunderland 
on  the  large  stiff  sheet  of  paper.  The 
wrapper  was  a  sheet  of  the  victualling- 
charges  for  prisoners  in  the  Tower  in 
the  reign,  of  James  II.  The  signatures 
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were  those  of  his  ministers.  The  an¬ 
tiquary  went  back  at  once  to  Jay’s 
shop .  ‘  ‘That  is  good  paper  of  yours,  ’  ’ 

he  said,  assuming  an  air  of  indifference. 
“Yes,  but  too  stiff.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of 
it,  too.  I  got  it  from  Somerset  House. 
They  had  ten  tons  of  waste  paper,  and 
I  offered  seven  pounds  a  ton,  which 
they  took,  and  I  have  got  three  tons 
of  it  in  the  stables.  The  other  seven 
they  keep  till  I  want  it.”  “All  like 
this?”  asked  the  antiquary,  his  heart  in 
this  mouth  “Pretty  much,”  replied 
Jay;  “all  odds  and  ends.”  Jay  oblig¬ 
ingly  allowed  the  antiquary  to  carry 
diome  an  armful  of  the  rubbishy  papers. 
iHis  head  swam  as  he  looked  on  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Exchequer  Office  signed 
:iby  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
wardrobe  accounts  of  Queene  Anne, 
'dividend  receipts  signed  bv  Pope  and 
tNewton,  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  in 
tfche  boyish  hand  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
h* 
et 

)it 

in 
nl 

1  1  If  I  could  see  him  again, 
f  I  could  hear  him  say, 

>  i  Ierry  and  kind  as  he  used  to  do: 
s  Well,  little  wife,  what  has  come  to  you 
All  through  the  busy  day, 
lOl  While  I  have  been  away?” 

n 

d  Often  then  I  was  cross; 

Often  I  used  to  reply: 
m  What  comes  to  a  woman  everywhere? 
(leashing  and  baking  and  household  care; 

;1aS-  I  declare  it  makes  me  cry 
jl  To  think  how  my  days  go  by!” 

■M  Then  he  would  kiss  me  again, 
rlajf  Try  to  be  still  more  kind; 

I'enderly  say:  “My  poor  little  wife! 

Would  I  could  give  you  an  easier  life!” 
l!  How  could  I  be  so  unkind? 

'’eM  Oh,  how  could  I  be  so  blind? 

atu  . 


another  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in 
the  scholarly  handwriting  of  Elizabeth. 
The  government  in  selling  the  papers 
to  Jay  had  disposed  of  public  docu¬ 
ments  which  contained  much  of  the 
history  of  the  country  from  Henry  VII. 
to  George  IV.  The  antiquary  went 
back  to  Jay.  Little  by  little  he  was 
acquiring  the  whole  pile,  but  he  inju¬ 
diciously  whispered  his  secret  about, 
and  it  became  no  longer  a  secret.  The 
government  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
their  loss,  and  the  public  clamored  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  blame  lay  with  Lord 
Mounteagle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  that  the  papers  which  had 
been  sold  for  seventy  pounds  were,  at 
least,  worth  some  three  thousand 
pounds;  but  most  of  them  had  by  this 
time  been  lost  or  mutilated,  or  scattered 
beyond  redemption. 

William  Shepard. 

—  LippincotV  s  Magazine . 


God  took  him  away  one  day, 

Took  him  away  from  me; 

Now,  though  I  labor  the  whole  day  through, 
Nobody  asks:  “What  has  come  to  you?” 
Nobody  pities  or  shares 
The  weight  of  my  household  cares. 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  children,  too; 

A  mother  cannot  complain; 

But  never  a  son  nor  a  daughter’s  grace 
Can  fill  the  void  of  their  father’s  place. 

A  mother  cannot  complain; 

But,  oh,  for  my  husband  again! 

If  I  had  only  known 
That  I  should  ever  find 
It  was  an  angel  that  for  years 
Worked  for  me,  cared  forme,  dried  my  tears 
I  had  been  far  less  blind; 

But,  oh,  I  was  blind,  so  blind! 

Lillie  E.  Barr, 
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THE  FAITH  OF  INVENTORS. 


Unshaken  faith  in  their  ideas  and 
a  determined  perseverance  to  over¬ 
come  obstacles  are  gifts  with  which  in¬ 
ventors  have  been  endowed,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  they  have  their  in¬ 
ventions  “on  the  brain” — mount  their 
hobbies  and  ride  them  continually. 
If  they  were  influenced  by  rewards,  or 
hopes  of  reward  ultimately,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
that  there  was  a  “method  in  their 
madness,”  and  that  the  tangibility  of 
wealth  was  the  terminus  of  the  ‘  ‘hobby’  ’ 
race.  But  we  find  a  large  proportion 
ofinventors  unbiased  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  hope  of  wealth,  money  or  re¬ 
ward.  They  labor  and  experiment  as 
though  their  existence  depended  upon 
it;  they  labor  with  the  hope  only  of 
ultimate  success  in  accomplishing  what 
they  proposed  to  perform,  and  that 
labor  is  with  them  a  labor  of  life  and 
love.  This  labor  is  ever  constant  to 
their  minds,  ever  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  ever  exerting  itself  in  every 
movement  and  every  action.  They 
are  determined,  in  overcoming  every 
resistance.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter — of  intel¬ 
ligence  over  the  powers  of  nature. 
And  what  does  the  world  not  owe  to 
inventors?  Civilization,  arts,  and  com¬ 
merce  are  the  fruits  of  the  inventors’ 

‘  ‘  hobbies,  ’  ’  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
fruits  have  been  the  product  of  toil, 
many  years  of  labor,  at  a  cost  of  life, 
privation  and  poverty ;  yet  such  was  the 
inventors’  faith  that  all  obstacles  have 
been  overcome,  and  often  after  the  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  the  fruit  is  left  for 
others  to  mature  and  gather. 

Galileo  declared  the  world  “did 
move,”  and  a  prison  was  the  result. 
Columbus,  on  the  eve  of  his  discovery, 
was  nearly  being  thrown  overboard  by 


his  discontented  mariners.  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  Jenner,  who  first  practiced 
vaccination,  may  be  cited  as  examples 
of  how  great  discoverers  may  be  treated 
by  the  world  before  their  discoveries 
are  appreciated.  Among  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  a  later  day,  Fulton,  who 
was  declared  crazy;  Colt,  who  had  to 
mortgage  his  little  stock  of  tools  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  to  make  his  pistol;  Good¬ 
year,  patiently  toiling  to  obtain  his  re¬ 
sults  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber; 
Howe,  bravely  meeting  all  adversity 
to  finish  and  introduce  the  sewing 
machire,  may  be  cited  as  a  few — very 
few— examples  of  struggling  but  alter- 
ward  successful  inventors.  The  list 
might  be  extended  almost  ad  infinitum . 

Yet  when  success  is  achieved  and 
the  true  value  of  the  invention  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  tardy  meed  of  praise  is  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  persistent  faith  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  who  accomplished  the  results. 
Nor  are  poverty  and  adversity  all  that 
tries  the  inventor’s  faith  in  his  projects. 
The  ridicule  of  the  masses  and  the 
sneers  of  the  ignorant  are  perhaps  as 
great  discouragements  as  the  former. 

Want  of  appreciation  must  be  the 
only  excuse  for  such  undeserved  and 
unmerited  echoes,  which  rebound  upon 
the  faith  of  the  inventor.  We  might 
say  that  all  workers  are  inventors,  few 
in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  a  degree. 
He  is  an  inventor  who  produces  a 
cheaper  product  or  goods  of  a  better 
quality — who  brings  about  a  better 
result;  he  who  simplifies  a  process — 
who  modifies  proportions  of  ingre¬ 
dients,  or  he  who  excludes  an  unneces¬ 
sary  portion  from  a  machine,  produc¬ 
ing  like  results  with  fewer,  parts  and 
motions. 

Anything  of  benefit  to  humanity  is 
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invention,  and  the  author  or  producer 
is  an  inventor.  A  test  of  invention  is 
the  faculty  to  adapt  means  to  an  end 
without  complexity,  and  an  ability  to 
advance  human  knowledge.  Faith  in 
this  ability  is  omnipotent  and  tanta¬ 
mount  to  success,  and  this  success  is 
purchased  with  self-sacrificing  and 
energetic  action,  and  a  zeal  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  blessing  of  the  results  of  their 


inventions  and  labors.  It  is  well  the 
inventor  has  faith  in  the  project  of  his 
brain,  and  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
success  is  ever  before  him,  and  the 
dream  of  each  night  is  that  the  morrow 
will  produce  the  brilliant  results  which 
his  dreams  have  depicted.  It  is  well 
that  it  is  so;  for  were  it  otherwise — 
were  there  no  inventors — the  world 
would  be  even  now  a  barbaric  chaos. 


JAPANESE  SUPERSTITIONS. 


T  HEhousehold  superstitions  ofjapan 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  harm¬ 
less,  often  exciting  laughter;  yet  so  in¬ 
trenched  are  they  in  the  household  that 
religion,  argument,  even  ridicule,  can¬ 
not  destroy  them.  Some  of  these 
superstitions  have  a  moral  or  educa¬ 
tional  purpose,  inculcating  lessons  of 
benevolence,  neatness,  and  habits  ot 
cleanliness.  A  room  is  never  swept 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
inmate,  for  fear  of  sweeping  out  the 
luck.  At  a  marriage  ceremony  neither 
the  bride  nor  the  groom  wears  any 
clothing  of  a  purple  color,  lest  their 
marriage  be  soon  dissolved,  purple 
being  a  color  most  liable  to  fade.  If 
the  cup  of  medicine  is  upset  by  acci¬ 
dent  during  the  illness  of  a  person,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  ofhis  recovery.  This  looks 
as  if  the  Japanese  had  faith  in  our  prov¬ 
erb,  “Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.” 

There  are  some  curious  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  finger-nails.  They  must 
not  be  cut  before  starting  on  a  journey, 
lest,  disgrace  fill  upon  the  person  at  his 
destination.  Neither  should  they  be 
cut  at  night  lest  cat’s  claws  should 
grow  out.  Children  who  throw  the 
parings  of  the  nails  into  the  fire  are  in 
danger  of  some  great  calamity.  If  a 
piece  should  fly  into  the  fire  while  cut¬ 


ting,  the  person  will  soon  die.  The 
howling  of  a  dog  portends  death.  If 
a  woman  steps  over  an  egg  shell  she 
will  go  mad;  if  over  a  razor  it  will  be 
come  dull;  if  over  a  whetstone  it  will 
break.  If  a  man  should  set  his  hair  on 
fire  he  will  go  mad.  Children  are  told 
if  they  tell  a  lie  an  oni  (imp)  will  pull 
out  their  tongues.  The  wholesome 
terror  of  the  oni,  ready  to  run  away 
with  his  tongue,  has  caused  many  a 
Japanese  youth  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  Japanese  have  a  horror  of  the 
darkness;  they  always  keep  a  light 
burning  to  ward  off  ghosts.  The  junk¬ 
men  believe  in  a  ghost  who  comes  to 
them'  and  politely  asks  to  borrow  a 
dipper.  The  answer  decides  the  fate 
of  the  junkman.  If  a  dipper  with  a 
bottom  is  bestowed  upon  the  ghost,  he 
uses  it  to  bail  water  enough  to  swamp 
the  junk,  but  if  the  bottom  can  be 
knocked  out  and  thrown  at  him  he 
disappears.  In  this  last  case  the  act 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  incanta¬ 
tion  or  the  ghost  turns  into  a  sea 
cappa — a  many-clawed  monster — who 
will  drag  the  junk  to  the  bottom. 

The  Japanese  are  a  gentle,  sensitive 
race,  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
their  emotions.  Disappointment  in 
love  frequently  ends  in  suicide. 
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THE  CASTE  OF  THE  MUSICIAN. 


In  Europe  in  the  last*  century  the 
musician  was  held  to  be  only  a  super¬ 
ior  order  of  servant.  He  was  happy 
if  he  could  secure  the  patronage  of 
some  rich  nobleman,  and,  this  accom¬ 
plished,  was  content  to  be  addressed 
as  “Er,  ”  the  contemptuous  third  per¬ 
son  of  the  Germans,  or  to  perform  even 
menial  services,  when  required  This 
is  startlingly  shown  by  advertisements 
of  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  wherein 
we  find  calls  for  footmen  who  were 
able  on  occasion,  to  sing  in  concerted 
music,  and  valets  who  could,  when  re¬ 
quired,  sustain  second  violin  or  viola 
in  a  string  quartet.  All  this  false  posi¬ 
tion  came  from  the  fact  that  concerts 
had  not  become  frequent  at  that  time, 
and  the  musician  could  not  draw  his 
sustenance  directly  from  public  favor. 

England  was  somewhat  better  off  in 
this  matter  than  continental  Europe, 
for  concerts  for  the  public  had  their 
beginning  there  and  werealv*  ays  looked 
upon  with  favor.  They  began  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  If  and  came  about  be¬ 
cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
drink  named  “Coffee”  into  London. 
When  the  first  coffee  houses  were 
established  they  became  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
change  where  the  chief  business  men, 
and  men  of  leisure  also,  met,  and  the 
proprietors  soon  tried  to  enhance  their 
drawing  powers  by  giving  free  music 
to  their  guests,  and  as  this  proved 
vastly  successful,  they  soon  found  it 
advantageous  to  add  better  artists  to 
their  musical  attractions  and  to  charge 
a  small  entrance  fee  while  the  music 


was  going  on.  These  were  the  earliest 
regular  public  concerts. 

In  Continental  Europe  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  attempted,  and  the  musi¬ 
cian  often  found  himself  the  slave  of 
some  petty  aristocrat  who  cared  little 
for  music  and  less  for  its  representatives. 
The  result  was  baneful  in  the  extreme. 
Haydn  was  treated  entirely  as  a  men¬ 
ial  by  the  Esterhazys  until  he  had  won 
popular  success  in  London.  In  early 
life  he  was  Porpora’s  bootblack,  and  it 
was  only  when  he  was  world-famous 
that  he  was  able  to  break  the  fetters  of 
an  iron  caste. 

With  Mozart  the  case  was  far  worse; 
in  the  first  place  he  had  a  far  more 
sensitive  and  less  servile  nature  than 
Haydn,  and,  secondly,  his  master,  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  was  a  much 
greater  “cad”  than  Prince  Esterhazy. 
On  one  occasion  when  Mozart  ven¬ 
tured  to  demand  a  slightly  better  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  room 
forcibly.  Schubert,  when  teaching  at 
the  castle  of  the  Esterhazy’ s,  was  con¬ 
tent  to  associate  with  the  servants  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  It  is  only  in  this 
century  that  the  status  of  the  musician 
has  been  socially  improved  to  its  pro¬ 
per  level. 

Nor  was  it  Beethoven  who  wrought 
the  change.  He,  to’  be  sure,  roundly 
abused  his  princely  patrons  even  while 
receiving  their  favors,  and  shocked  the 
courtier  and  poet  Goethe  by  pushing 
in  his  shirtsleeves  through  a  gathering 
of  noblemen  whom  he  met  during  one 
of  his  rambles;  but  this  was  a  kind  of 
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bearishness  that  pleased  them  even  be¬ 
cause  of  its  odd  flavor,  and  they  looked 
upon  Beethoven  as  a  strange  and  un¬ 
couth  animal,  to  be  borne  with  because 
of  his  oddity. 

It  was  Liszt,  however,  who  first 
thoroughly  voiced  the  standing  of  a 
true  musician,  and  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  gentleman,  too.  When,  on  his 


return  from  one  of  his  concert  tours, 
he  met  the  Princess  Metternich  in  a 
salon  crowded  with  nobility,  and  was 
asked  by  her  whether  he  had  done  a 
good  business,  he  replied  severely, 
“I  make  music,  madam,  not  business!” 
And  in  that  remark  the  dignity  of  the 
position  of  the  musical  artist  was  first 
announced  to  the  fashionable  world. 


THE  YOUNGEST  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


To  know  is  to  be  able,  to  ken  is  to 
can:  philology  proclaims  it,  and  experi¬ 
ence  confirms  it.  Centuries  ago  the 
commoner  phenomena  of  electricity 
md  magnetism  had  attracted  attention, 
out  no  one  suspected  that  they  meant 
mything  in  particular,  or  that  they 
ifforded  indications  of  a  power  every¬ 
where  present,  and  only  waiting  a 
ummons  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
nan.  Yet,  let  us  not  too  severely 
)lame  our  ancestors  for  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  or  intelligence.  The  doors  of 
:nowledge  have  had  to  be  opened  one 
>y  one,  and  in  early  times,  when  so 
nany  doors  still  remained  closed,  and 
•thers  were  at  best  but  slightly  ajar, 

:  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
omewhat  recondite  and  elusive  laws 
f  electricity  should  have  remained 
nexplored.  Even  in  our  own  century, 
Tat  a  long  gap  there  was  between  the 
rst  production  of  the  electric  light  and 
s  application  to  practical  purposes! 
jt  all  seems  very  plain  now,  but  two 
enerations  had  to  elapse  before  the 
ectric  light,  as  produced  by  Sir 
tumphry  Davy  in  1808,  became  avail- 
)le  for  general  use  But  if  the  pro¬ 
fess  made  by  electrical  science  was 
ow  in  its  earlier  stages,  amends  are 


trulv  being  made  now  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  new  views  and  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  electricity  are  crowding  upon 
the  world.  Here  we  have  a  power 
that  has  been  in  the  world  from  the 
beginning,  but  from  which,  down  to 
the  present  century,  not  one  single 
valuable  result  was  drawn,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we,  or  our  prede¬ 
cessors,  did  not  know  how  to  use  it, 
did  not  even  know  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  in  some  of  its  manifestation?. 
To-day,  mankind  has  no  more  obedi¬ 
ent,  or,  it  may  be  added,  capable  ser¬ 
vant.  The  early  students  of  electricity 
had  a  task  that  closely  resembled  put¬ 
ting  together  a  complicated  puzzle  of 
which  there  was  no  plan;  but,  as  piece 
was  joined  to  piece,  the  plan  began  to 
reveal  itself,  and  subsequent  progress 
was  rapid.  To-day.  if  the  puzzle  is 
not  complete,  at  least  we  have,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  very  symmetrical  and 
intelligible  pattern  before  our  eyes. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
even  a  catalogue  of  the  various  appli¬ 
cations  of  electricity  now  in  daily  use. 
Like  chemistry,  electricity  has  under¬ 
gone  a  process  of  subdivision,  and  no 
one  man  can  pretend  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  in  all  its 
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branches.  The  year  1837  saw  the  first 
telegraph  for  practical  business  pur¬ 
poses,  and  from  that  time  to  this  there 
has  been  a  constant  stream  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  methods  and  appliances 
of  the  telegraphic  art.  The  whole 
world  is  girded  round  and  round  with 
lines  quivering  with  the  impulses  that 
translate  the  thoughts  of  men.  Enor¬ 
mous  as  has  been  the  extension  of  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  well-nigh  a  million  miles 
being  now  in  use  in  this  country  alone, 
they  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  but  for  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
way  of  duplex  and  multiplex  tele¬ 
graphy.  The  whole  business  of  t tie 
world  has  adapted  itself  to  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  telegraph  has  in¬ 
troduced.  Without  the  telegraph  the 
railway  would  be  shorn  of  far  more 
than  half  its  efficiency,  and  the  press 
of  even  metropolitan  cities  would  shrink 
to  provincial  dimensions.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  difficult  to  conce  ve  what  the 
state  ofbusiness  would  be  without  even 


the  telephone,  which,  in  every  large 
city,  does  the  work  of  a  whole  army 
of  messenger  boys.  How  little  we 
think  of  electricity  when  we  press  the 
button  that  closes  an  electric  circuit 
and  rings  a  bell!  Yet  the  electric  bell 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  convenient 
of  so-called  modern  improvements. 
Without  it  our  great  hotels,  our  public 
offices,  our  monster  steamships  would 
be  much  more  difficult  of  management. 
Our  signal  service  depends  upon  elec¬ 
tricity  to  outrun  the  swiftest  blasts  of 
storm  and  herald  their  approach.  The 
observations  of  the  astronomer  would 
lose  much  in  precision  were  it  not  for 
the  simple  yet  admirable  instrument 
known  as  the  chronograph.  For  all 
purposes  of  instantaneous  registration, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  action  of 
electricity,  the  velocity  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  light  itself,  and 
its  applications  for  this  purpose  must 
go  on  increasing  in  number  from  year 
to  year. 


RES  URRECTION. 


Each  night  we  seek  a  temporary  death, 

And  are  unhappy  if  it  fails  to  come, 

And  morning  dawns  with  life  in  every  breath, 
And  the  tongue  speaks,  that  for  a  time 
was  dumb. 


And  when  the  longer  death  that  none  escape 
Conquers  our  seventy  years,  or  less,  or  more 
Is  it  not  sleep  that  takes  another  &hape? 

And  shall  we  not  awaken  as  before? 

Charles  Mackay. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


The  following  lines  are  an  apt  reply 
to  the  poem  entitled  “Forebodings,” 
which  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  our  Magazine. — [Ed.  U.  M.  M. 

WHO  WILL  ROCK  THE  CRADLE? 

When  poet  mama  reads  her  books, 

And  doctor  mama  tends  sick  folks, 

And  drudging  mama  scrubs  and  cooks, 

Oh,  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

When  lovely  mama  ’tends  the  balls. 

And  social  mama  makes  her  calls, 

And  student  mama  reads  and  scrawls, 

Oh,  who  will  rock  the  cradle? 

When  papa,  done  with  work  and  fuss, 

Just  reads  the  news  and  smokts  and  puffs, 
’Twere  truly,  truly  barbarous 

If  he  should  rock  the  cradle! 

’Tis  all  the  world  and  papa  ask. 

The  only  care,  the  only  task, 

Dear  mama  should  in  sunlight  bask, 

And  merely  rock  the  cradle! 

Ruby  Lamont. 

Circleville,  Utah. 

WHY  LOVED. 

Admiral  Nelson  disliked  stiffness 
ind  formality.  When  the  hour  had 
i  :ome  for  beginning  the  council  of  war 
le  had  called  on  board  his  ship,  in¬ 
stead  of  opening  it  ceremoniously,  he 
vould  pace  the  quarter-deck  with  his 
:aptains  and  coax  them  into  a  frank 
expression  of  their  opinions. 

One  morning  as  the  Victory ,  Nelson’s 
hip,  was  floating  along  with  a  four- 
mot  breeze,  the  cry  rang  out,  “Man 
>verboard!” 

A  midshipman  named  Flinn  sprang 
o  the  rail  and  looking  over  saw  his 
>wn  servant  in  the  ship’s  wake.  As 
e  knew  that  the  man  could  not  swim 
he  lad  leaped  overboard,  and  held  the 
lan  up  until  both  were  recovered  by 
boat  from  the  ship. 

Nelson,  wno  had  seen  the  brave 
eed,  called  the  lad  up  to  him  and 
lade  him  a  lieutenant  on  the  spot. 


The  other  midshipmen  cheered  and 
tossed  up  their  hats. 

“Stop,  young  gentlemen!”  cried 
Nelson,  putting  up  his  hand  for  silence, 
and  then,  with  a  smile,  added,  “Mr. 
Flinn  has  done  a  gallant  thing  to  day, 
— and  he  has  done  many  gallant  things 
before — for  which  he  has  got  his  re¬ 
ward;  but  mind,  I’ll  have  no  more 
making  lieutenants  for  servants  falling 
overboard !” 

It  was  such  off-hand  acts  as  this 
which  made  the  great  admiral  admired 
and  loved  by  his  officers  and  crews. 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Two  Penobscot  County  farmers 
bought  an  old  fashioned  pair  of  steel¬ 
yards,  each  paying  a  part  of  the  cost, 
and  both  used  them  for  weighing  their 
produce  for  market.  After  a  time  a 
dispute  arose,  and  each  claimed  to 
own  them.  ,  The  matter  was  carried 
intocourt.  The  jury  disagreed.  Then 
the  case,  on  some  technicality,  was 
sent  to  the  law-court,  and  was  again 
sent  back  for  trial.  The  costs  up  to 
this  point  had  reached  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  about  a  hundred  times  the 
original  cost  of  the  steelyards.  When 
it  came  up  again,  Judge  Peters  was  the 
presiding  justice.  He  told  the  counsel 
that,  if  continued,  the  costs  would  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties  would  lose  his 
farm  in  order  to  pay,  and  advised  them 
to  enter  it  “neither  party,”  and  divide 
the  costs.  After  a  consultation,  the 
parties  said  that  they  were  willing  to 
do  that,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
case  would  be  settled.  All  at  once  one 
of  the  contestants  went  over  to  his 
counstl  in  the  court-room  and  asked, 
“But  who  is  going  to  get  the  steel¬ 
yards?  He  shall  not  have  them.” 
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The  other  contestant  made  the  same 
declaration.  Then  the  counsel  arose 
and  said  the  case  was  just  where  it 
was  before  any  talk  of  settlement  had 
been  made.  They  were  willing  to  stop 
litigation  and  divide  the  costs,  but 
“what  could  be  done  with  the  steel¬ 
yards?”  “I’ll  fix  that,”  said  Judge 
Peter.  “Let  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
take  the  steelyards  at  night  and  go 
down  and  throw  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  letting  nobody  know  the 
exact  spot,  so  that  they  never  can  be 
recovered  by  any  one.”  The  con¬ 
testants  agreed  to  this  proposition, 
each  paid  his  proportionate  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  case  was  dropped . 

HE  GOT  UP. 

“Is  there  a  man  in  all  this  audi¬ 
ence,”  fiercely  exclaimed  a  female 
lecturer,  “that  has  ever  done  any¬ 
thing  to  lighten  the  burden  resting  on 
his  wife’s  shoulders?  What  do  you 
know  of  woman’s  work? 

“Is  there  a  man  here,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  folding  her  arms  and  looking 
over  her  audience  with  superb  scorn, 
“that  has  ever  got  up  in  the  morning, 
leaving  his  tired,  worn  out  wife  to  enjoy 
her  slumbers,  gone  quietly  down  stairs, 
made  the  fire,  cooked  his  own  break - 
last,  sewed  the  missing  buttons  on  the 


children’s  clothes,  darned  the  family 
stockings,  scoured  the  pots  and  kettles, 
cleaned  and  filled  the  lamps,  swept  the 
kitchen,  and  done  all  this  if  necessary, 
day  after  day  uncomplainingly?  If 
there  is  such  a  man  in  this  audience, 
let  him  rise  up!  I  should  like  to  see 
him!” 

And  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  a  mild- 
looking  man  in  spectacles,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  summons,  timidly  arose 
He  was  the  husband  of  the  eloquent 
speaker.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  j 
ever  had  a  chance  to  assert  himself 

A  good  book,  whether  a  novel  01  j 
not,  is  one  that  leaves  you  farther  or 
than  when  you  took  it  up.  If  wher 
you  drop  it,  it  drops  you  down  in  the 
same  old  spot,  with  no  finer  outlook 
no  cleared  vision,  no  stimulated  desire: 
for  that  which  is  better  and  higher,  i  1 
is  in  no  sense  a  good  book. — Anru 
Warner. 

Virtue  can  never  be  attained  with 
out  great  pains  and  diligence;  and  i 
you  cool  and  linger  in  this  pursuit,  th 
moment  that  you  gain  not  ground  yo 
lose  it  — Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristic 
of  genius  is  the  power  of  lighting  it 
own  fire. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


April  15,  a  large  British  force  is  advancing 
upon  the  insurgent  Manipuris.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Cabinet  has  resigned.  The  Chilian  in¬ 
surgents  have  defeated  a  Government  force  at 
Copiapo. 

April  16,  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  the  premier,  Marquis  di  Rudini,  outlines 
the  negotiations  with  this  country  regarding 
the  New  Orleans  incident,  and  expresses  con¬ 
fidence  that  political  difficulties  will  result 


from  that  affair.  The  British  steamer  Glar 
organ  is  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  in 
collision  with  the  Dutch  Steamer  P.  Calan 
British  troops  have  defeated  a  force  of  Mai 
puris,  whose  loss  was  fifty  men  killed. 

April  17,  there  is  serious  rioting  in  Benare 
India,  caused  by  the  anger  of  the  natives 
the  tearing  down  of  a  temple  in  the  Holy  Cil 

April  18,  Prince  Bismarck  has  consented 
a  re-ballot  at  Geestemunde  and  will  al 
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stand  for  the  Lehe  district.  A  large  body  of 
Miranzais  was  routed  by  British  troops  in 
India. 

April  19,  Lieutenant  Wyse  has  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Panama  Canal;  he  says  it  will  take 
five  years  and  $120,000,000  to  complete  the 

work. 

April  20,  the  British  steamer  conveying 
the  Willoughby  Expedition  up  the  Pungwe 
River,  in  South  Africa,  was  fired  on  by  the 
Portugese;  a  renewal  of  trouble  between  the 
two  Governments  is  expected. 

April  21,  the  natives  of  Portuguese  Guinea 
have  revolted  and  raised  the  French  flag; 
they  have  defeated  the  Portuguese  in  two  bat¬ 
tles.  A  force  of  Manipuris  has  been  defeated 
with  heavy  loss  by  the  British. 

April  22,  the  King  of  Gambia,  in  Africa, 
mutilated  a  British  envoy  sent  to  warn  him 
against  continuing  depredations  upon  English 
colonists. 

April  23,  Great  Britain  will  send  three  gun¬ 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  river,  in 
Africa.  The  Chilian  insurgents  have  de¬ 
feated  the  Government  troops  in  battle  at 
Iquique. 

April  24,  the  insurgent  Manipuris  have  been 
subdued;  twelve  of  their  villages  have  been 
burned  by  the  British,  and  their  refuge  in  the 
hills  has  been  shelled.  Count  von  Moltke 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure. 

April  25,  the  Chilian  rebel  warship  Blanco 
Encalada  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  and  200 
lives  were  lost.  The  insurgent  Manipuris  are 
suing  for  peace  at  the  hands  of  the.  British. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle  of  the  Czar, 
is  dead. 

April  26,  the  Chilian  insurgents  have 
gained  two  more  towns. 

April  27,  outbreaks  in  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  are  looked  for;  Salvador  and 
Honduras  have  arranged  a  treaty  of  neutral¬ 
ity.  The  Chilian  insurgents’  monitor  Huascar 
has  been  sunk  by  a  torpedo. 

April  28,  the  British  forces  have  entered 
Manipur;  the  insurgent  Manipuris  lost  200  men 
n  a  fight  with  the  British  on  Saturday.  The 
uneral  of  Count  von  Moltke  took  place  in 
Berlin.  Ex-King  Tamasese,  of  Samoa,  is 
!lead. 

April  29,  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  clamor- 
ng  for  a  republic.  Count  von  Moltke  was 
>uried  at  Creisua. 


April  30,  Prince  Bismarck  leads  in  the 
supplementary  ballot  for  member  of  the  Reich¬ 
stag  in  the  Geestemunde  district.  A  dynamite 
bomb  was  thrown  at  the  palace  of  President 
Balmaceda,  of  Chili,  but  did  no  damage. 

May  1,  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  returned 
to  the  Reichstag. 

May  2,  the  Chilian  insurgents  have  formed 
a  provisional  government  for  the  eight  pro¬ 
vinces  in  their  hands.  Prince  Bismarck’s  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  election  for  the  Reichstag  in 
Geestemunde  is  5,048. 

May  3,  Prince  Bismarck  has  accepted  the 
mandate  of  the  electors  of  Geestemunde. 

May  4,  Germany  and  Austria  have  signed  a 
commercial  treaty;  negotiations  for  a  similar 
treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  have 
been  begun. 

May  5,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a 
conference  of  delegates  representing  the 
Chilian  Government  and  the  insurgents,  with 
the  object  of  effecting  a  peace. 

May  6,  a  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Costa 
Rica. 

May  7,  an  insurrection  has  broken  out  in 
Honduras;  the  outbreak  in  Costa  Rica  has 
been  suppressed.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  leading  members 
of  the  Chilian  Cabinet;  President  Balmaceda 
has  rejected  the  demands  of  the  delegates 
from  the  insurgent  party. 

May  8,  President  Balmaceda  is  said  to  be 
preparing  to  flee  from  Chili.  Madam  Blavat- 
sky  is  dead.  The  report  of  a  revolution  in 
Costa  Rica  is  denied. 

May  9,  the  President  traveled  through  Utah; 
he  was  cordially  greeted  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  made  three  speeches. 

May  10,  the  regent  of  the  Manipuris  has 
been  captured.  A  revolutionary  movement  in 
Honduras  has  been  quelled. 

May  11,  several  persons  were  killed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  White  Cap  outrages  in  North  Carolina. 
There  is  a  financial  panic  in  Portugal;  the 
Government  has  granted  sixty  days’  delay  in 
payment  of  all  obligations. 

May  12,  Commissioner  Raum,  of  the  Pension 
Bureau,  says  the  entire  payments  for  army 
pensions  during  the  present  fiscal  year  will 
not  exceed  $1 16,000,000.  The  Czarewitch  was 
attacked  in  Japan  by  a  native  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  was  severely  wounded.  A  dyna¬ 
mite  bomb  did  much  damage  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 


SALMAGUNDI 


The  slavedealer  is  not  the  only  man  who 
sells  his  fellowman. 

“How  is  your  friend  doing  out  in  Helena?” 
“Oh,  he’s  carrying  everything  before  him.” 
“Good;  what  business  is  he  in?”  “He’s  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant.” 

S.  S.  Teacher:  “Don’t  you  think  it  very 
strangevthat  the  lions  didn’t  eat  Daniel?” 
S.  S.  Scholar:  “No,  sir,  not  since  I  saw  that 
picture  of  him  in  my  Sunday-school  book.” 

Gilhooly — “This  world  is  full  of  misery. 
The  happiest  man  is  the  one  who  is  never 
born.”  Hostetter  McGinnis— ‘  Yes,  but  there 
isn’t  one  in  a  million  that  has  such  a  streak  of 
luck  ” 

“Clara,”  said  Nellie,  dropping  the  fashion 
paper  she  was  reading,  “what  would  you  do 
if  you  had  a  mustache  on  your  lips?”  “After 
he  took  it  away  I  should  tell  him  that  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  married  in  June.” 

Mr.  Beck  Hall — “Good  afternoon,  Miss 
Annex.  Going  for  a  walk?  I  hope  I  may  ac¬ 
company  you?”  Miss  Annex — “Yes,  Dr.  Sar¬ 
gent  says  we  must  always  walk  with  some 
object,  and  I  suppose  you  will  answer  the 
purpose.” 

Janet — “Oh,  Geraldine,  just  think  how  we 
have  underrated  Mr.  Thorley!  Why,  it  seems 
he’s  been  all  over  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Australia.”  Geraldine — “Anything  re¬ 
markable  about  that?”  Janet — “Yes,  He’s 
never  talked  any  place  to  us  but  Browns¬ 
ville.” 

Professor  Half  Rest  (at  a  park  concert) — 
“Why  these  unrestrained  tears,  my  friend? 
Have  you  received  sudden  bad  tidings,  that 
you  sob  aloud  in  a  public  place?”  Happy 
Whiskers — “They  are  tears  of  joy,  old  man! 
See  that  programme:  ‘Little  Annie  Rooney 
executed  by  the  military  band  at  2.30.’  To 
think  the  little  cuss  is  to  die  at  last!  It’s  too 
good  to  be  true.  Tell  ’em  to  dig  her  grave 
deep,  stranger!”  (Exit,  weeping  ecstatically.) 

A  candidate  was  being  examined  by  four 
professors.  Feeling  extremely  nervous  his 
memory  failed  him  several  times.  At  last  one 
of  the  professors,  growing  impatient, 
thundered  out,  “Why,  you  cannot  quote  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture  correctly?”  “Yes, 

I  can!”  exclaimed  the  candidate.  “I  just 
happen  to  remember  a  passage  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  ‘And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  beheld  four 
great  beasts!’  ” 


He:  “You  don’t  love  me?  Why,  you  said 
I  was  a  man  after  your  own  heart!”  She: 
“You  are,  but  you  won’t  get  it.” 

“Oh,  will  she  smi-hi-hile  upon  my  suit?”  he 
sang.  “She  will  if  you  wear  them  clothes,” 
said  his  old-fashioned  grandmother,  with  a 
glance  at  his  spring  duds. 

Nurse  (to  young  husband) — “A  beautiful 
ten-pound  baby,  sir.”  Young  Husband  (get¬ 
ting  things  mixed  in  his  excitement)— Glori¬ 
ous!  Am  I  a  father  or  a  mother?” 

“Well,  Madam,  did  the  prescription  which 
I  ordered  for  your  husband  do  its  work?” 
asked  the  doctor.  “A  perfect  success,  doctor. 
I  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty  with  the 
life  insurance  company.” 

Pat — “Yez  may  say  wot  yez  plaze,  gintel- 
men;  it’s  notonywhere  ye’ll  be  foindin’braver 
men  nor  th’  Irish.”  Banter — “Come  off,  Pat; 
it  was  only  the  other  night  that  I  made  five  of 
them  run.”  Pat — “Was  it  long  catchin’  ye, 
they  were?” 

“That  new  reporter  spells  ‘victuals’ 
v  i-t-a-1  s,’  ”  said  the  intelligent  compositor. 
“Yes,  he’s  fresh;  make’r  right  and  dump’r  in 
here — want  to  get  to  press  in  just  three 
minutes,”  responded  the  foreman.  And  this 
is  what  the  public  read  when  the  paper  was 
issued:  “The  verdict  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury 
was  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from 
the  effect  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  victuals.” 

“Ah,  yes,  his  was  a  wasted  life,”  sighed  the 
bald-headed  gentleman.  “Was  he  dissipated? 
Had  he  antipathy  for  work?  Was  he  a  gamb¬ 
ler,  a  lover  of  fast  horses,  a - ?”  “Nay, 

nay,”  interrupted  the  bald-headed  gentleman, 
“none  of  these,  but  worse,  far  worse?  He 
spent  his  life  endeavoring  to  raise  vegetables 
which  should  remotely  resemble  the  gorgeous 
specimens  he  had  seen  in  the  seedsmen’s 
catalogues.” 

A  German  in  Chicago,  who  has  not  paid 
much  attention  to  learning  English,  had  a 
horse  stolen  from  his  barn  the  other  night, 
whereupon  he  advertised  as  follows:  “Von 
nite,  de  oder  day,  ven  I  was  bin  awake  in  my 
shleep,  I  heare  sometings  vat  I  tinks  vas  not 
yust  right  in  my  barn,  and  I  out  shumps  to 
bed  and  runs  mit  the  barn  out;  and  ven  I  was 
dere  coom  I  sees  dat  my  pig  gray  iron  mare 
he  vas  bin  tide  loose  and  run  mit  the  staple 
off;  and  whoefer  will  him  back  pring,  I  yust 
so  much  pay  him  as  vas  bin  kushtomary.” 
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illiam  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham, some¬ 
times  styled  Pitt 
the  Elder,  one  of 
the  greatest  Eng¬ 
lish  orators  and 
statesmen  of  the 
eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the 
son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall; 
and  was  born  November  15, 
1708.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  on  his  return  obtained  a  cornetcy 
the  Blues  In  1735,  he  entered 
parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  a  borough 
then  belonging  to  his  family.  He  es¬ 
poused  the  side  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  at  deadly  feud  with  the 
iking,  and  offered  a  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the  head 
Df  affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
ommission  in  consequence — an  insult 
ind  injury  which  only  increased  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
:ourt  and  the  government.  His  in- 
luence.  both  in  and  out  of  the  House 
■>f  Commons,  increased  rapidly;  and 
Walpole  being  driven  from  power,  the 
ting,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of 
Pitt,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  of  his 
admission  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the 


Broad  Bottom  administration;  subse¬ 
quently  he  was  appointed  to  the  lucra¬ 
tive  office  of  paymaster- general.  The 
Duchess  of  Malborough,  pleased  with 
his  patriotism  and  powers  of  oratory, 
left  him  $50,000;  and  later,  Sir  William 
Pynset,  struck  with  similar  admiration, 
left  him  his  whole  property.  In  1755, 
when  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord 
Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state, 
finding  himself  opposed  to  the  foreign 
policy  ofthenew  minister,  Pitt  resigned 
office  as  paymaster.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly  acced¬ 
ing  to  popular  demands,  had  to  dis¬ 
miss  Fox,  Pitt  became  nominally  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  but  was  virtually  premier. 
He  immediately  began  to  put  into  exe¬ 
cution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  France.  He  raised  the  mi¬ 
litia,  and  strengthened  the  naval  power; 
but  the  king's  old  enmity,  and  German 
predilections,  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt’s 
policy,  who  thereupon  resigned  office 
in  April,  1757,  but  was  recalled  in  June, 
in  obedience  to  the  loud  demands  of 
the  people.  . 

Now  firmly  established  in  power, 
Pitt’s  war  policy  was  characterized  by 
unusual  vigor  and  sagacity.  Success 
returned  to  the  British  arms.  French 
armies  were  beaten  everywhere  by 
Britain  and  her  allies — in  India,  in 
Africa,  in  Canada,  on  the  Rhine — and 
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British  fleets  drove  the  few  French 
ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy 
from  almost  every  sea.  But  the  prime 
mover  of  all  these  brilliant  victories 
found  himself  compelled  to  resign  in 
1761,  when  on  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  and  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Lord  Bute,  it  was  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  vacillating  policy  into  the 
government;  his  immediate  cause  of 
resignation  being  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  of  the  cabinet  to  declare  war 
with  Spain,  which  Pitt  foreseeing  as 
imminent,  wished  to  commence  before 
the  Spaniards  were  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared. 

As  some  recompence  for  his  impor¬ 
tant  services,  Pitt  received  a  pension  of 
$15,000  a  year;  and  his  wife,  sister  of 
George  Greenville,  was  created  Baro¬ 
ness  Chatham.  Until  1766,  Pitt  re¬ 
mained  out  of  office,  not  offering  a 
factious  opposition  to  government,  but 
employing  all  his  eloquence  to  defeat 
some  of  its  obnoxious  measures.  In 
that  year  he  received  the  royal  com¬ 
mands  to  form  a  ministry.  He  under¬ 
took  the  task,  choosing  for  himself — to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public,  and  the 
sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
his  popularity — the  almost  sinecure 
office  of  Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Ill  health  prevented 
Chatham  from  taking  any  active  part 
in  this  ministry,  of  which  he  was  nomi¬ 
nally  the  head,  and  which  was  weak 
and  embarrased  throughout,  and  he 
resigned  in  1768,  to  hold  office  no 
more.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  He 
spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary 
and  harsh  policy  of  government  to¬ 
wards  the  American  colonies,  and 
warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement 
ofthe  differences.  But  when,  America 
havingentered  into  treaty  with  France, 


it  was  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  remove  the  ministers,  and 
make  peace  on  any  terms,  Chatham, 
though  much  debilitated,  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  power¬ 
ful  address  protested  against  the  im¬ 
plied  prostration  of  Britain  before  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  declared 
war,  with  whatever  issue,  preferable 
to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the 
motion,  and  the  war  was  continued. 
But  it  was  the  orator’s  last  effort;  for, 
exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again 
to  reply  to  a  query  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  physi¬ 
cal  powers  suddenly  failed,  he  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  was 
carried  from  the  House.  He  died  May 

11,  1778.  He  was  honored  with  a 
public  funeral  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
where  a  statue  was  also  erected  to  his  j 
memory  at  the  public  expense;  and  in  1 
addition,  government  voted  $100,000,  | 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  conferred  a  pen 
sion  of  $20,000  a  year  on  his  decend-  « 
ants .  Chatham’ s  personal  appearance  j 
was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  I 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  his  oratory 
which  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind 
His  upright  and  irreproachable  charac  i 
ter  demanded  the  admiration  of  hi 
enemies;  but  his  affectedness  am 
haughtiness  not  unfrequently  disguste< 
his  friends,  and  pride  rather  tha 
principle  seems  to  have  actuated  hi  i 
course  at  some  important  conjuncture 
of  his  life.  He  had,  however,  an  ir 
tense  love  of  country;  the  grand  obje< 
of  his  ambition  being  to  make  his  m 
tive  land  safe  against  all  contingency 
and  powerful  among  nations. 


Mankind  loves  mysteries.  A  he 
in  the  street  excites  more  wonder  th 
a  star  in  the  heavens. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


HOW  I  GOT  OUT  OF  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON  IN  1861. 


On  the  290th  page  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  month  of  May,  the  reader 
left  a  forlorn  Yankee  sailor  “stowed 
away”  between  the  cotton  bales  in 
the  deck- load  of  a  Charleston,  S.  C., 
cotton  droger.  That  he  got  up  and 
out  of  three  will  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion  of  that  narration. 

Along  towards  sundown,  I  knew  by 
the  roll  of  the  ship  that  she  was  out¬ 
side  the  harbor  rearing  over  the  “deep 
blue  waves”  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

About  dark  I  felt  the  pressure  of 
foot- steps  over  the  cotton-bales,  and 
heard  a  friendly  voice  giving  me  the 
whaler’s-hale,  “Ho,  Bo!”  then  say¬ 
ing  in  an  under  tone,  “I’ll  snatch  you 
some  coffee  and  hard  tack  after  a  bit. 
It’s  near  dark  enough  now.  Don’t  show 
up  on  the  forecastle  deck  to-night: 
there’s  a  jolly  old  row  in  the  cabin. 
You  see  the  second  mate  is  a  Lake 
Champlain  Yankee;  of  course  he  sung 

I  mum  in  Charleston,  but  now  he  talks 
straight  out  from  the  right  shoulder. 
I  heard  him  tell  the  captain  he’d 
better  not  fly  that  ‘secesh’  bunting  go¬ 
ing  into  New  York.” 

That  set  the  old  skipper  nearly  wild 
with  rage.  He  yelled  out: 

“Why!  ’o’  11  stop  it?  Hi’d  like  ter 
know.” 

“Your  own  common  sense,  if  you 
have  any  left,”  said  the  second  mate. 

“  ’O  the  blazes  cares  fer  New 
York?  Hi  don’t!  All  the  principal 
business  men  thare  are  friendly  to  the 
Southern  Hempire;  hi  know  that,  an 
yer  don’t.  So  yer  kin  just  button  yer 
lips  about  that  flag.  Hi’ 11  fly  it  when 
and  whare  hi  please,”  he  says. 

“But  just  wait  till  we  get  to  New 
York.  If  he  don’t  eat  his  words  I’m 
a  teapot.  Say,  you!  What’s  your 


name?  There  are  four  Englishmen  in 
the  crew,  beside  the  first  mate,  and 
they  are  all  on  the  captain’s  side,  of 
course.  Counting  you  and  the  cook, 
there  is  five  on  our  side.  I  think  we 
will  be  enough  for  them  if  it  comes  to 
a  scrimmage.” 

The  next  morning  I  appeared  about 
decks  doing  any  odd  little  job  I  saw, 
such  as  coiling  up  halyard-ends,  and 
hanging  them  on  their  blaying  pins. 
In  this  way  I  busied  myself  until  all 
hands  and  the  cook  had  “twigged” 
me,  as  a  sailor  would  say. 

Soon  the  captain  came  on  deck,  in 
no  very  good  humor  on  account  of 
the  weather,  it  being  nearly  a  dead 
calm.  On  twigging  forlorn  me,  he 
gazed  steadily  a  moment  or  so,  then 
calling  to  the  first  mate  said: — 

“  ’Ow  many  men  did  yer  ship  in 
Charleston?” 

“Four,  sir,  as  you  told  me,”  was 
the  answer. 

“Then  where’n  thunder  did  that 
hextry  come  from?’  ’ 

“Don’t  know,  sir,  less’en  ’e’s  a 
stowaway.” 

Looking  at  me  with  a  freezing 
gaze,  that  made  me  wonder  how  one 
such  looking  head  could  control  so 
much  dignity,  he  said: 

“Do  yer  think  yer  agoin’  ter  New 
York  in  this  ’ere  ship?  Ef  yer  do, 
yer’ 11  have  ter  live  on  sea  breeze  an’ 
salt  water,  fer  about  a  week  oj  more. 
I’ll  ber  keel  hauled  if  yer  get  any  o’ 
my  water’ n  grub.  I’ve  a  notion  ter 
chuck  yer  over-board  any  ’ow!” 

Looking  around  at  the  faces  of  the 
ship’s  crew,  now  all  on  deck  in  the 
morning  watch,  I  saw  that  I  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  most  of  them  to  make  a 
spirited  reply,  when  I  might  count  on 
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their  standing  by  me.  Sailors  hate  a 
coward  under  any  circumstances,  so 
I  answered  the  captain,  that  if  no  one 
interfered  with  us,  the  chances  were 
we  would  both  go  overboard  together, 
and  down  to  “Davy  Jones’s  locker” 
in  one  dual  death  embrace.  I  spoke 
with  such  a  don’t  care  if-I-do  half  fun 
and  all  earnest  voice  and  manner,  that 
it  raised  a  hearty  laugh  from  every 
one,  except  the  captain  and  his  first 
mate. 

After  recovering  from  his  chagrin  at 
the  manifested  disapproval  of  more 
than  half  the  witnesses  to  his  proposi¬ 
tion  to  throw  me  over-board,  the  cap¬ 
tain  said  to  me: 

“Are  yer  a  sailor,  man?  Well  then, 
if  yer  be,  come  aft  ’ere,  and  lets  ’ear 
yer  box  the  compass,  an  if  yer  miss  a 
pint  or  ’alf  a  pint,  over  board  Joner 
goes  fer  a  lyin’  land  lubber.” 

When  I  had  finished  boxing — nam¬ 
ing  the  thirty- two  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  the  captain  said  in  a  voice  and 
look  intended  to  “shiver  my  timbers:” 

“You  take  that  wheel,  and  keep 
her  heading  nor’ -nor’  east,  an’  by 
north,  an  ef  she  veers  a  quarter  pint 
from  her  course”  —  here  he  shook 
his  clenched  fist  with  an  omenous 
frown. 

The  heavy  laden  ship  was  pitching 
and  diving  over  dead  rollers,  (under¬ 
wells,  or  old  waves  of  a  former  gale 
still  rolling)  with  barely  a  steerage  way 
wind,  and  before  it,  at  that. 

I  relieved  the  man  at  the  wheel,  not 
withoutcsome  fears  that  she  might  get 
the  swing  on  me.  But  fortune  favored. 
I  had  no  more  than  twigged  my  com¬ 
pass  point,  gotten  her  gibboom  on  to 
it,  than  a  spanking  land  breeze  sprang 
up,  when  the  old  lady  laid  gently 
over  on  her  bilge,  and  began  to 
carry  a  large-sized  bone  in  her 
mouth — a  white  billowy  foam  around 


the  bows,  as  she  began  to  gain 
head -way  and  move  faster  through 
the  water. 

Sailors  are  ever  and  always  super¬ 
stitions;  not  so  much  because  of  their 
ignorance,  either,  as  many  suppose, 
for  they  often  see  and  hear  things  that 
a  landsman  would  accuse  them  with 
lying  about  when  they  tell  of  the 
weird  scenes  at  sea.  The  breeze  evi¬ 
dently  pleased  the  skipper  hugely. 
When  after  sheets  and  tacks  were 
hauled  aft,  and  the  ship  was  bowling 
along  under  rather  more  than  an  all¬ 
sail  breeze,  just  enough  abaft  of  the 
beam  to  stand  under  it,  he  came  aft 
of  the  wheel,  and  gazing  aloft  to  see 
that  all  there  was  trim  and  taut  said  to 
me: 

“Well,  youngster,  I  see  yer  a  sailor, 
and  a  good  ’un,  too,  fer  yer  bring  a 
breeze  w’en  yer  takes  the  wheel  ” 

I  have  known  otherwise  very  sensi- 
able  men  who  verily  believed  that  to 
scratch  the  mast  and  whistle  coax- 
ingly,  would  bring  a  breeze. 

“Say !”  said  the  captain,  “’ow  did 
yer  know  ’twas  a  comin.’  I’ve  ’ad  my 
hye  to  windward  hall  morning  an  hi 
did’nt  twig  hany  signs.” 

“Oh!”  I  replied,  “I  was  born  all 
along  the  Eastern  shore  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  When  you  see  those  fishing 
smacks  all  heading  for  harbor,  you 
may  look  out  for  a  loud  old  sou’¬ 
wester.  They  don’t  like  strong  off¬ 
shore  winds.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  the  captain, 
“that’s  summut  worth  knowin’;  hi 
never  thought  o’  that.” 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  increased, 
and  the  ship  was  well  over  on  her 
bilge,  leaping  along  with  a  speed  I 
never  thought  such  a  build  capable  of 
seeing  which  the  skipper,  after  looking 
sharp  to  windward,  then  hastily  aloft, 
said: — 
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“Hi’m  blowed  ef  hi  ’adn’t  better 
shorten  sail.  Ha!  youngster  w’at  der 
yer  think?’  ’ 

“I  think,  cap,”  said  I  (growing 
familiar  as  you  see),  ‘‘you  had  better 
get  in  that  top  hamper  about  as  quick 
as  you  ever  did,  or  you  will  not  long 
have  it  to  take  in.”  The  sky  to  wind¬ 
ward  was  frowningblackerand  blacker, 
while  the  old  droger  was  laying  down 
wallowing  in  the  main,  till  her  staunch 
oaken  beams  groaned  again  and  again. 
Leaping  on  to  the  quarter  deck  the 
skipper  sang  out  in  a  trumpet  voice: 
“Hali  ’ands  on’  deck!  Shorten  sail!! 
Close  reef  fore  and  main ! ! !”  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  me  he  said:  “Yer’ 11  know  w’en 
ter  put  the  ’elm  alea  and  let’er  come 
inter  the  wind,  so  ter  eave  up  sheets 
an’  tacks;”  then  gave  the  command: 
“Let  go  and  haul.’ 

As  I  threw  the  helm  alea,  she 
obeyed  as  though  alive  and  conscious 
of  her  duty.  She  stood  trembling  in 
the  wind’s  eye,  while  her  sails  were 
reefed,  like  a  fractious  race  horse 
while  the  curb  bit  is  being  adjusted. 

Soon  the  order  came: 

“Keep  her  away !  Let  her  sails  fill ! !” 

“Ave,  aye,  sir!”  As  she  filled 
away  I  saw  that  though  she  was  close 
reefed  fore  and  aft  with  top  sails  furled, 
she  began  gracefully  to  waltz  away 
over  the  moving  mounds  of  foam  to 
the  music  of  the  wild  wind’s  whistling 
through  the  rigging  and  the  spatter¬ 
ing  sprays  that  sprinkled  her  bow. 
Now  these  are  the  times  when  a  true 
sailor  is  in  his  best  humor. 

As  the  captain  came  aft  again,  he 
called  to  the  man  whose  trick  it  had 
been  at  the  wheel,  to  take  it,  and 
beckoned  me  to  sit  down  along-side 
of  him  on  a  coil  of  rope,  when  after 
smiling  grimly  at  me  he  said  in  a 
pleasanter  voice,  “  Where’ n  thunder 
did  yer  come  from?  Where  yer  goin’ , 


any  ’ow?  Ow’d  yer  git  aboard  an’ 

I  not  know  it? 

After  answering  his  questions,  and 
telling  how  I  got  on  board,  in  a  way 
not  to  compromise  anyone,  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Well  what  did  yer  wanto  git  outen’ 
Charleston  fer?  Why  did’nt  yer  jine 
the  Southern  Hempire  an’  fight  fer 
yer  rights  an  yer  country?” 

“I  mean  to,  captain,  just  as  soon  as 
we  reach  New  York,”  said  I. 

“Der  yer  think  the  North  kin  whip 
the  South?” 

“I  think,”  said  I,  “that  the  South 
will  have  the  North  and  West  to  whip, 
before  ever  they  become  a  Southern 
Empire.” 

“Well,  I’ll  just  tell  yer  this,  an’  I 
know  it!  the  South  ’ll  whip  the  North 
afore  they  know  what  they  are  about, 
an’  Old  England  ’ll  get  ’er  colonies 
back;  see  ef  she  don’t!  Why, 
youngster,  yer  don’t  know  nothing; 
the  Southern  States  are  all  ready  fer 
the  biggest  kind  of  a  war,  and  the 
North  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it. 
This  old  droger  has  carried  more’n 
ten  thousand  stand  of  Belgium  rifles 
inter  Charleston.  I  know  that,  and 
the  North  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
it.  I  tell  yer  the  South  will  run  the 
North  down  like  a  line  o’  battle  ship 
on  a  herrin’  smack.  Don’t  hi  know? 

I  tell  yer  the  Yankees  ’ll  git  whaled 
this  time,  if  they  never  did  afore!” 

On  our  arrival  in  New  York,  as  the 
tug  boat  was  towing  us  up  to  the 
cotton  wharves,  every  ship  and  float¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  harbor  was  decorated 
fore  and  aft,  in  loyal  bunting.  The 
stars  and  stripes  were  spanning  every 
street  and  pinnacle  of  the  city.  Even 
the  dray  horses  flew  their  colors,  a 
little  starry  flag  on  either  hame  of 
their  harness,  and  sticking  in  the 
strap  between  their  ears.  After  won- 
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dering  where  so  many  flags  and  other 
evidences  of  a  loyal  patriotism  could 
come  from  so  suddenly,  I  drifted 
along-side  the  “skipper,”  and  said 
slyly — 

“Why  don’t  you  fly  your  stars  and 
bars,  captain?  Coming  out  of 
Charleston  the  rebellious  bunting  was 
flying  at  your  mizzen  peak,  was’nt  it?” 


“Oh,  blue  blazes,  shipmate,  don't 
blow  on  me  now;  I’ve  brought  yer 
outen  Dixie  safe  and  sound  ter  New 
York,  an’  don’t  charge  a  cent,  ef  yer'il 
keep  yer  lip  buttoned  about  that  ’ere 
flag.  Hi  chucked  the  blame  thing 
overboard,  as  soon  as  hi  seed  ’ow 
things  were  a  goin’ere  in  New  York.” 

Rolla  Taylor  Marshall. 


THE  IGNIS  FATUUS .  - 


A  luminous  appearance  frequently 
seen  in  marshy  places,  churchyards, 
and  over  stagnant  pools,  and  known 
as  the  ignis  fatuus ,  has  puzzled  philo¬ 
sophers  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It 
generally  appears  a  little  after  sunset, 
as  a  pale  bluish  colored  flame,  varying 


in  size  and  shape;  sometimes  it  shines 
steadily  till  morning,  at  other  times 
disappears,  and  reappears  within  about 
half-hourly  intervals.  It  floats  in  air 
at  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  travels 
with  great  rapidity.  In  general,  it 
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recedes  on  being  approached,  and  vice 
versa,  though  several  successful  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  light  a  piece 
of  paper  by  it.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  its  cause;  but  so 
varied  are  its  appearances,  and  so  void 
of  any  common  principle,  that  these 
attempts  have  totally  failed.  Of  the 
various  theories  advanced  we  need 
mention  only  two.  The  first  is,  that 
the  ignis  fatuns  is  due  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the 
power  of  spontaneous  ignition  on  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  dry  atmospheric 
air;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the 
decomposition  ofanimal  matter  present 
in  a  marshy  soil.  The  motion  of  the 
ignis  fatuus  is  accounted  for  by  the 
flame  being  communicated  along  the 
line  of  a  stream  of  the  gas.  The  second 
is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  combustion  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter;  but  though  this  supposition 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  many  ap¬ 
pearances  connected  with  the  ignis 
fatuus ,  the  gas  itself  is  not  spontane¬ 
ously  combustible,  and  an  additional 
supposition  requires  to  be  made  to  ac¬ 
count  for  its  ignition.  The  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  a  number  ofphenom- 


ena  similiar  to  the  eye,  but  arising 
from  different  causes,  are  aggregated 
under  the  term  ignis  fatuus.  The 
ignis  fatuus ,  however,  has  never  been 
produced  artificially.  Electricity  and 
phosphorescence  can  produce  the 
luminous  appearance,  but,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge, 
they  are  unable  further  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon, 
many  distinguished  naturalists  never 
having  seen  it;  but  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  seen  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
swampy  and  moorland  districts  in  the 
south  and  northwest  of  England,  and 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is 
seen  in  the  above  places  from  the 
middle  of  autumn  till  the  beginning  of 
November.  In  former  times,  the 
ignis  fatuus ,  under  the  names  of 
Will  o’-the-wisp,  Jack  a-lantern,Spun- 
kie,  etc.,  was  an  object  of  superstition 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
where  it  appears,  and  was  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  at¬ 
tempting  to  lure  the  traveller  to  his 
destruction;  and,  unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  instances  on  record  of 
travelers  mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  for 
a  lamp,  and  being  thus  decoyed  into 
marshy  places,  where  they  perished. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 


’Tis  wisdom’s  law,  the  perfect  code, 

By  love  inspired; 

Of  him  on  whom  much  is  bestowed, 

Is  much  required; 

The  tuneful  throat  is  bid  to  sing, 

The  oak  must  reign  the  forest’s  king, 

The  rushing  stream  the  wheel  must  move, 
The  tempered  steel  its  strength  must  prove, 
’Tis  given  with  the  eagle’s  eyes 
To  face  the  midday  skies. 


If  I  am  weak  and  you  are  strong, 

Why  then,  why  then 
To  you  the  braver  deeds  belong! 

And  so  again, 

If  you  have  gifts  and  I  have  none, 

If  I  have  shade  and  you  have  sun, 

’Tis  yours  with  freer  hand  to  give, 

’Tis  yours  with  truer  grace  to  live, 

Than  I  who,  giftless,  sunless,  stand 
With  barren  life  and  hand. 

Carlotta  Perry. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  NAMING  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 


II. 

TAURUS. 

This  is  the  constellation  in  the  zo¬ 
diac  next  to  Aries,  the  Kam.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
bull  fiercely  plunging  after  Orion,  the 
hunter  who  chased  the  “seven  sisters,” 
daughters  of  Atlas. 

The  story  of  the  bull  is  as  follows: 

Two  children,  Cadmus  and  Europa, 
lived  with  their  mother  Telephassa  in 
a  lovely  Phoenician  valley  where  grew 
the  beautiful  orange  groves  with  their 
‘  ‘golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green .  ’  ’ 
The  children  played  under  the  palm 
trees  that  hung  with  rich  bunches  of 
dates  or  gamboled  in  the  flowing  mead¬ 
ows  or  gathered  bouquets  along  the 
banks  of  a  sunny  stream,  while  the 
delicious  odor  of  lime  groves  slept  on 
the  tranquil  atmosphere  all  around 
them. 

One  day,  while  playing  on  the  banks 
of  a  silvery  river  a  bull  of  spotless 
white  came  into  the  field  and  lay  down 
near  by.  The  children  approached 
him  gradually  and  his  gentle  eye  and 
soft  voice  enticed  them  to  get  on  his 
back  and  ride  him.  On  the  second 
day,  while  Europa  was  on  his  back,  he 
ran  away  with  her  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Cadmus  to  stop  him.  When  Tele¬ 
phassa  received  the  dreadful  news  from 
her  almost  fainting  son,  the  two  started 
toward  “the  land  of  the  West  where 
the  sun  goes  down  in  his  golden  cup” 
to  search  for  the  lost  Europa.  As 
they  journeyed  day  by  day  they 
would  sit  down  to  rest  by  a  broad  river 
where  the  broad  leaved  water  lily  lay 
floating  on  the  calm  margin  or  by  a 
fountain  or  sparkling  waterfall  and 
watch  the  distant  snow-capped  moun- 
ains  “shining  like  gold  in  the  light  of 


the  setting  sun .’  ’  But  their  sad  hearts 
had  no  room  for  nature’s  loveliness  as 
long  as  lost  Europa  was  not  found. 

Crossing  the  Hellespont  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  travel  over  rocks  and  hills, 
vales  and  mountains,  and  at  length  they 
reached  the  “sunny  plains  of  Thessaly” 
where  Telephassa  died  worn  out  with 
grief  and  over- exertion.  Her  last 
words  were  a  message  of  undying  love 
to  Europa  and  a  simple  trust,  grand  in 
its  simplicity,  that  she  should  meet  her 
beloved  children  “in  a  land  which  is 
happier  and  brighter  than  even  this 
land  in  which  we  used  to  live  before 
your  sister  was  taken  away  from  us.” 
Her  d)  ing  injunction  to  Cadmus  was 
to  continue  to  search  for  Europa. 

The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
story  is  worth  reading  and  we  give  the 
following  paragraphs  as  an  example: 

“So  when  she  had  said  this,  Tele¬ 
phassa  fell  asleep,  just  as  the  day-light 
wTas  going  away  from  the  sky,  and 
when  the  bright  round  moon  rose  up 
slowly  from  behind  the  dark  hill.  All 
night  long  Cadmus  watched  by  her 
side,  and  when  the  mourning  came,  hr 
saw  that  Telephassa  had  died  while 
she  was  asleep. 

“Her  lace  was  quite  still  and  Cadmu: 
knew  by  the  happy  smile  which  was  or 
it  that  she  had  gone  to  the  bright  lane 
to  which  good  people  go  when  the] 
are  dead.  Cadmus  was  very  sorry  t( 
be  parted  from  his  mother,  but  he  wa 
not  sorry  that  now  she  would  not  fee 
tired  or  sorrowful  any  more.  So  Cad 
mus  placed  his  mother’s  body  in  th 
ground,  and  very  soon  all  kinds  c 
flowers  grew  upon  her  grave.” 

As  he  continued  his  journey,  Cadmu 
met  Phoebus  Apollo  disguised  as 
shepherd. 
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He  not  only  carried  a  golden  bow 
with  arrows  in  a  golden  quiver  and 
played  entrancing  strains  upon  a  golden 
harp,  but  even  his  face  shone  as  the 
sun.  He  told  Cadmus  that  he  must 
continue  to  travel  a  long  distance  to  the 
city  of  Delphi  under  the  mountain  of 
Parnassus  where  he  should  hear  of  his 
sister.  He  added  that  he  must  not 
rest  there,  however,  but  he  and  his 
sister  must  follow  a  cow  which  he 
would  send,  until  she  should  lie  down 
to  rest;  and  upon  that  spot  the  god 
desired  Cadmus  to  build  a  city  and  rule 
over  it  as  a  great  and  wise  king. 

Europa  was  found  on  the  steps  of  the 
Delphian  temple  and  after  the  first 
impulse  of  rapture  was  over  and  the 
sad  news  of  the  mother’s  death  had 
been  imparted,  he  also  communicated 
the  command  of  Apollo.  Scarcely  had 
they  left  the  temple  before  they  saw  a 
cow  which  they  followed  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  At  last  she  lay  down  on  a  large 
plain  where  Cadmus  built  the  city  of 
Thebes  and  ruled  over  it  as  a  wise, 
good  and  just  king,  Europa  living  with 
him.  The  bull,  who  was  Jupiter  in 
disguise,  was  transferred  to  the  stars. 

This  constellation  contains  the  well- 
known  group  known  as  the  Pleiades  or 
Seven  Sisters  and  another  beautiful 
little  cluster  called  the  Hyades  in  which 
is  found  the  lovely  star  Aldebaran. 
This  star  has  been  examined  by  the 
spectroscope  and  found  to  contain 
many  of  the  elements  familiar  to  us. 

The  Seven  Sisters  were  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Atlas  and  noted  for  their  virtue 
'and  natural  attachment 

The  hunter  Orion,  having  become 
infatuated  of  Merope,  pursued  the  sis¬ 
ters,  who  prayed  to  the  gods  for  pro¬ 
tection.  J upiter  answered  their  prayer 
by  snatching  them  up  and  placing  them 
in  the  heavens.  Merope  afterward 
married  a  mortal  and  thus  only  six 


stars  remained  in  the  group,  though  it 
is  said  that  nine  can  be  discerned  on 
the  top  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  where  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  so  wonderfully  clear. 
Seven  were  easily  discernible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  ancient  times. 

One  myth  was  that  Electra  left  her 
place  that  she  might  not  witness  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  of  which  her  son 
Dardanus  had  been  the  founder.  The 
legend  of  the  “lost  pleiad’’  has  caused 
many  beautiful  allusions  in  literature. 
Among  them,  the  sweetest  that  we 
know  is  Mrs.  Heman’s  poem: 

THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed? 
Oh!  Void  unmarked!  thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 

Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath 
started 

That  thou  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye! 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night? 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  hence — 

No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
’Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains 
free; 

And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  sailor’s  wakeful  eye  is  turning— 
Unchanged  they  rise, they  have  not  mourned 
for  thee. 

Could’st  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant 
place, 

E’en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away? 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race. 
And  was  there  power  tosmite  them  with  de¬ 
cay? 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres 
riven? 

Bowed  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we 
are, 

When  from  its  height  afar 
A  world  sinks  thus— and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  tfie  less  for  that  one  vanished 
star!  t 

In  the  center  of  the  Pleiades ,  the 
brightest  of  the  group  is  the  star  called 
Alcyone,  which  was  believed  until  re- 
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cently  to  be  the  central  star  ol  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Its  very  name  is  suggestive  of 
Job’s  allusion  to  the  sweet  influence 
of  the  Pleiades. 

GEMINI,  OR  THE  TWINS. 

These  follow  next  in  order  in  the 
zodiacal  belt.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
twin  brothers,  one  noted  for  his  skill  in 
boxing  and  the  other  known  as  a  skil¬ 
ful  horse-trainer. 

They  were  brothers  to  Helen,  wife 
of  Menclaus,  whose  unlawful  escapade 
with  Paris  caused  the  Trojan  war. 
When  Helen  takes  her  place  upon  the 
watch  tower  beside  her  lover’s  father, 
the  aged  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  he  bids 
her  tell  him  the  names  of  the  Greek 
chiefs  in  the  army  that  lies  outside  the 
wall  ready  for  an  engagement  or  to 
besiege  the  ill-fated  city. 

There  she  sees  Agamennon, 

“Wide-reigning,  mighty  monarch,  ruler 
good 

And  valiant  warrior;” — 

There  are  wise  Ulysses,  the  giant 
chieftain  Ajax,  King  Idomeneus  of 
Crete,  formerly  a  guest  in  Helen’s 
lovely  palace  in  the  happier  days  when 
she  shared  the  glorious  reign  of  kind 
Meuelaus  in  the  bright  court  of  Sparta. 
She  looks  anxiously  but  vainly  for  two 
other  chiefs. 

“My  own  two  brethren  and  my  mother’s  sons, 
Castor  and  Pollux;  Castor  horseman  bold, 
Pollux,  unmatched  in  pugilistic  skill; 

In  Lacedaemon  have  they  stayed  behind? 

Or  can  it  be,  in  ocean-going  ships 
That  they  have  come  indeed,  but  shame  to 
join 

The  fight  of  warriors,  fearful  of  the  shame 
And  deep  disgrace  that  on  my  name  attend?” 

The  Great  Twin  Brethren  had  res¬ 
cued  her  in  girlhood  from  the  hands  of 
that  unconscientious  Greek  hero, 
Theseus,  and  afterward  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  mighty  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  They  also 
formed  a  part  of  Jason’s  crew  on  the 


Argonautic  expedition  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  while  on  this  voyage 
a  violent  tempest  arose,  threatening  to 
wreck  the  adventurous  ship.  Orpheus, 
who  had  also  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition,  was  a  wonderful  musician  whose 
beautiful  songs  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  golden  harp  were  so  soft  and 
entrancing  that  the  trees  lowed  their 
heads  to  listen,  the  clouds  sailed  in  the 
sky  more  gently  and  brightly,  the 
stream  gurgled  more  softly  and  sweetly 
at  his  feet,  and  the  beasts  gathered 
around  him  to  hear  his  enchanting 
strains.  Even  Cerberus,  the  mon¬ 
strous  dog  with  three  heads  and  six  eyes 
that  shone  like  fire,  who  guarded  the 
iron  bolted  gate  of  Tartarus,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Pluto,  god  of  the  lowei 
world — even  that  fierce  dog  was  tamec 
and  let  Orpheus  pass  into  the  forbid 
den  realms  in  search  of  his  beloved  wife 
Eurydice.  And  when  the  intruder  wa< 
threatened  by  the  thund’ ring  voice  anc 
frowning  eyes  of  the  dark  king,  h( 
calmly  raised  the  wonderful  harp  anc 
sang  such  sweet,  gentle  strains  that  th< 
stern  god  relaxed  and  even  entertaine( 
thoughts  of  the  superiority  of  gentle 
ness  and  love  over  cruelty  and  anger 

On  this  harp  Orpheus  played  whil 
he  prayed  to  the  gods  in  the  perilou 
seas.  The  tempest  was  stilled  am 
star-like  flames  were  seen  shininj 
upon  the  heads  of  the  twins.  Thes 
electric  flames  now  known  as  St  Elmo’ 
fire  are  considered  signs  of  good  ome 
when  the  sailors  see  them  p*laying  upo 
masts  and  shrouds. 

The  Brethren  were  also  believed  t 
return  from  the  regions  of  the  deac 
mounted  on  snow  white  horses  t 
assist  the  Romans  or  rally  the 
flagging  spirits  in  many  of  their  hare 
fought  battles. 

The  ship  which  carried  St.  Paul  1 
Syracuse  after  his  shipwreck  and  thr< 
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months’  delay  on  the  island  of  Melita, 
was  called  Castor  and  Pollux.  Castor, 
having  been  slain,  his  brother  Pollux 
was  inconsolable.  Jupiter  gave  him 
the  choice  of  being  taken  up  to  his 
divine  abode  on  Mt.  Olympus  or  share 
his  immortality  with  his  brother. 
Pollux  chose  the  latter  and  the  brothers 
pass  one  day  in  the  realms  of  Pluto  and 
one  in  the  Elysian  fields,  alternately. 
In  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
we  find  the  following  lines: 

“Back  comes  the  chief  in  triumph, 

Who  in  the  hour  of  fight, 


Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
In  harness  on  his  right. 

Safe  comes  the  ship  to  harbor, 

Through  billows  and  through  gales, 

If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
Sit  shining  on  his  sails.” 

Thus  we  see  that  they  were  regarded 
as  the  patron  duties  of  sailor  and  sol¬ 
dier. 

Their  most  beautiful  characteristic  is 
their  brotherly  devotion  and  attachment 
to  each  other. 

Ruby  Lamont. 

—  Circleville ,  Utah. 


DEAD  THIS  TWENTY  YEARS. 


T wenty  years  had  passed  since  J oey 
ran  down  the  brae  to  play.  Jess,  his 
mother,  shook  her  staff  fondly  at  him. 
A  cart  rumbled  by,  the  driver  nodding 
on  the  shaft.  It  rounded  the  corner 
and  stopped  suddenly,  and  then  a 
woman  screamed.  A  handful  of  men 
carried  Joey’s  dead  body  to  his  mother, 
and  that  was  the  tragedy  of  Jess’s 
life. 

Twenty  years  ago,  and  still  Jess  sat 
at  the  window,  and  still  she  heard  that 
woman  scream.  Every  other  living 
being  had  forgottenjoey ;  even  to  Hen¬ 
dry  he  was  now  scarcely  a  name,  but 
there  were  times  when  Jess’s  face 
quivered  and  her  old  arms  went  out 
for  her  dead  boy. 

“God’s  will  be  done,”  she  said, 
“but  oh,  I  gruged  Him  my  bairn 
terrible  sair.  I  dinna  want  him  back 
noo,  an’  ilka  day  is  takkin’  me  nearer 
to  him,  but  for  mony  a  lang  year  I 
grudged  him  sair,  sair.  He  was  juist 
five  minutes  gone,  an’  they  brocht  him 
back  deid,  my  Joey.” 

On  the  Sabbath  day  Jess  could  not 


go  to  church,  and  it  was  then,  I  think, 
that  she  was  with  Joey  most.  There 
was  often  a  blessed  serenitv  on  her 
face  when  we  returned,  that  only  comes 
to  those  who  have  risen  from  their 
knees  with  their  prayers  answered. 
Then  she  was  very  close  to  the  boy 
who  died.  Long  ago  she  could  not 
look  out  from  her  window  upon  the 
brae,  but  now  it  was  her  seat  in  church. 
There  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  she 
sometimes  talked  to  me  of  Joey. 

“It’s  been  a  fine  day,”  she  would 
say,  “juist  like  that  day.  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  the  sunshine  noo,  but  oh,  I 
thocht  at  the  time  I  couldna  look  at  the 
sun  shinin’  again.” 

“In  all  Thrums,”  she  has  told  me, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  true,  “there’s  no 
a  better  man  than  Hendry.  There’s 
them  ’at’s  cleverer  in  the  wys  o’  the 
world,  but  my  man,  Hendry  McQum- 
pha,  never  did  naething  in  all  his  life 
’at  wasna  weel  intended,  an’  though 
his  words  is  common,  it’s  to  the  Lord 
helooks.  There’sLeeby ’at  I  couldna 
hae  done  withoot,  me  bein’  sae  silly 
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[weak,  bodily],  an’  Leeby’s  stuck  by 
me  an’  gien  up  her  life,  as  ye  micht 
say,  for  me.  Jamie - ” 

But  then  Jess  sometimes  broke 
down. 

“He’s  so  far  awa,”  she  said,  after  a 
time,  “an’  aye  when  he  gangs  back  to 
London  after  his  holidays  he  has  a 
fear  he’ll  never  see  me  again,  but  he’s 
terrified  to  mention  it,  an’  I  juist  ken 
by  the  wy  he  taks  haud  o’  me,  an’ 
comes  runnin’  back  to  tak  haud  o’  me 
again,  I  ken  fine  what  he’s  thinkin’, 
but  I  daurna  speak. 

“Guid  is  no  word  for  what  Jamie 
has  been  to  me,  but  he  wasna  born  till 
Joey  died.  When  we  got  Jamie,  Hen¬ 
dry  took  to  whistlin’  again  at  the  loom, 
an’  Jamie  juist  filled  Joey’s  place  to 
him.  Ay,  butnaebody  could  fill  Joey’s 
place  to  me.  It’s  different  to  a  man. 
A  brain’s  no  the  same  to  him,  but  a 
fell  bit  o’  me  was  buried  in  my  laddie’s 
grave. 

“Jamie  an’  Joey  was  never  nane  the 
same  nature.  It  was  aye  something  in 
a  shop  Jamie  wanted  to  be,  an’  he 
never  cared  muckle  for  his  books,  but 
Joey  hankered  after  being  a  minister, 
young  as  he  was,  an’  a  minister  Hendry 
an’  me  would  hae  done  our  best  to 
mak  him.  Mony,  mony  a  time  after 
he  came  in  frae  the  kirk  he  v.'ould 
stand  up  at  this  very  window  an’  wave 
his  hands  in  a  reverent  way,  juist  like 
the  minister.  His  first  text  was  to  be 
‘Thou  God  seest  me.’ 

“Ye’ll  wonder  at  me,  but  I’ve  sat 
here  in  the  lang  fore-nichts  dreamin’ 
’at  Joey  was  a  grown  man  noo,  an’  ’at 
I  was  puttin’  on  my  bonnet  to  come  to 
the  kirk  to  hear  him  preach.  Even  as 
far  back  as  twenty  years  an’  mair  I 
wasna  able  to  gang  aboot,  but  Joey 
would  say  to  me,  ‘We’ll  get  a  carriage 
to  ye,  mother,  so  ’at  ye  can  come  and 
hear  me  preach  on  “Thou  God  seest 


me.’’  ’  He  would  say  to  me,  ‘It 
doesna  do,  mother,  for  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  to  nob  to  ony  o’  the  fowk, 
but  I’ll  gie  ye  a  look  an’  ye’ll  ken  it’s 
me.’  Oh,  Joey,  I  would  hae  gien  you 
a  look,  too,  an’  ye  would  hae  kent 
what  I  was  thinkin’.  He  often  said, 
‘Ye’ll  be  proud  o’  me,  will  ye  no’,  ( 
mother,  when  ye  see  me  cornin’  sailin’ 
alang  to  the  pulpit  in  my  gown?’  So 
I  would  hae  been  proud  o’  him,  an’  I 
was  proud  to  hear  him  speakin’  o’t.  l 
‘The  other  fowk,’  he  said,  ‘will  be 
sittin’  in  their  seats  wonderin’  what  my 
text’s  to  be,  but  you’ll  ken,  mother, 
an’  you  11  turn  up  to  “Thou  God  seestJ 
me,  ’  ’  afore  1  gie  oot  the  chapter. ’  Ay, 
but  that  day  he  was  coffined,  for  all 
the  minister  prayed,  I  found  it  hard  to 
say,  ‘Thou  God  seest  me.’  It’s  the 
text  I  like  best  noo,  though,  an’  when 
Hendry  an’  Leeby  is  at  the  kirk,  I 
turr’t  up  often  often  in  the  Bible.  I 
read  frae  the  beginnin’  o’  the  chapter,  j 
but  when  I  come  to  ‘Thou  God  seest; 
me,’  I  stop.  Na,  it’s  no’  ’at  there’s] 
ony  rebellion  to  the  Lord  in  my  heart 
noo,  for  I  ken  He  was  loodin’  doon 
when  the  cart  gaed  ower  Joey,  an'  He 
wanted  to  tak  my  laddie  to  Himsel.l 
But  juist  when  I  come  to,  ‘Thou  God 
seest  me,’  I  let  the  Book  lie  in  my  lap. 
for  since  a  body’s  sure  o’  that  they’re 
sure  o’  all.  Ay,  ye’ll  laugh,  but  1 
think,  mebbe  juist  because  I  was  hit 
mother;  ’at  though  Joey  never  lived  tc|  i 
preach  in  a  kirk,  he’s  preached  frae  i 
‘Thou  God  seest  me’  to  me.  I  dinms 
ken  ’at  I  would  ever  hae  been  sae  sure 
o’  that  if  it  hadna  been  for  him,  an’  sc 
1  think  I  see  ’im  sailin’  doon  to  the 
pulpit  juist  as  he  said  he  would  do.  J  i 
seen  him  gien  me  the  look  he  spoke  1 
o’ — ay,  he  looks  my  wy  first,  an’  J  j 
ken  it’s  him.  Naebody  sees  him  bu 
me,  but  I  see  him  gien  me' the  look  he  ■ 
promised.  He’s  so  terrible  near  me. 
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an’  him  dead,  ’at  when  my  time  comes 
I’ll  be  rale  willin’  to  go  I  dinna  say 
that  to  Jamie,  because  he  all  trembles; 
but  I’m  auld  noo,  an’  I’m  no  nane 
loth  to  gang.  ” 

Jess’s  staff  probably  had  a  history 
before  it  became  hers,  for,  as  known  to 
me,  it  was  always  old  and  black.  It 
rested  against  her  in  the  window,  and 
she  was  so  helpless  without  it  when  on 
her  feet,  that  to  those  who  saw  much 
of  her  it  was  part  of  herself.  The  staff 
was  very  short,  nearly  a  foot  having 
been  cut,  as  I  think  she  once  told  me 
herself,  from  the  original,  of  which  to 
make  a  porridge  thieval  (or  stick  with 
which  to  stir  porridge),  and  in  moving 
J ess  leant  heavily  on  it.  Had  she  stood 
erect  it  would  not  have  touched  the 
floor.  This  was  the  staff  that  Jess 
shook  so  joyfully  at  her  boy  the  fore¬ 
noon  in  May  when  he  ran  out  to  his 
death.  When  she  spoke  of  him  she 
took  the  dwarf  of  a  staff  in  her  hands 
and  looked  at  it  softly. 

“It’s  hard  to  me,”  she  would  say, 
“to  believe  ’at  twa  an’ -twenty  years 
hae  come  an’  gone  since  the  nicht 
Joey  hod  [hid]  my  staff  Ay,  but 
Hendry  was  straucht  in  thae  days  by 
what  he  is  noo,  an’  Jamie  wasna  born. 
Twa-an’ -twenty  years  come  the  back 
end  o’  the  year,  an’  it  wasna  thocht 
’at  I  could  live  through  the  winter. 
‘Ye’ll  no  last  mair  than  anither  month, 
Jess,’  was  what  my  sister  Bell  said, 
when  she  came  to  see  me,  an’  yet  here 
I  am  aye  sittin’  at  my  window,  an’ 
Bell’s  been  i’  the  kirkyard  this  dozen 
years. 

“Leeby  wassaxteen  month  younger 
:han  Joey,  an’  mair  quiet  like.  Her 
heart  was  juist  set  on  helpin’  aboot  the 
loose,  an’  though  she  was  but  fower 
year  auld  she  could  kindle  the  fire  ’an 
*ed  up  [clean  up]  the  room.  Leeby’ s 
leen  my  savin’  ever  since  she  was 


fower  year  auld.  Ay,  but  it  was  Joey 
’at  hung  aboot  me  maist,  an’  he  took 
notice  ’at  I  wasna  gaen  out  as  I  used 
to  do.  Since  sune  after  my  marriage 
I’ve  needed  the  stick,  but  there  was 
days  ’at  1  could  gang  across  the  road 
an’  sit  on  a  stane.  Joey  kent  there 
was  something  wrang  when  I  had  to 
gie  that  up,  an’  syne  he  noticed  ’at  I 
could na  even  gang  to  the  window  unless 
Hendry  kind  o’  carried  me.  Na,  ye 
wouldna  think  ’at  there  could  hae  been 
days  when  Hendry  did  that,  but  he 
did.  He  was  a  sort  o’  ashamed  ifony 
o’  the  neighbors  saw  him  so  affection¬ 
ate  like,  but  he  was  terrible  taen  up 
aboot  me.  His  loom  was  doon  at 
T’nowhead’s,  Bell’s  father’s,  an’  often 
he  cam  awa  up  to  see  if  1  was  ony 
better.  He  didna  let  on  to  the  other 
weavers  ’at  he  was  cornin’  to  see  what 
like  I  was.  Na,  he  juist  said  he’d  for¬ 
gotten  a  prin,  or  his  cruizey  lamp,  or 
onything.  Ah,  but  he  didna  mak  nae 
pretence  o’  no  carin’  for  me  aince  he 
was  inside  the  hoose.  He  came  craw¬ 
lin’  to  the  bed  no  to  wauken  me  if  I 
was  sleepin’,  an’  mony  a  time  I  made 
belief ’at  I  was,  juist  to  please  him.  It 
was  an  awfu’  business  on  him  to  hae  a 
young  wife  sae  helpless,  but  he  wasna 
the  man  to  cast  that  at  me.  I  mind 
o’  sayin’  to  him  one  day  in  my  bed, 
‘Ye  made  a  poor  bargain,  Hendry, 
when  ye  took  me.’  But  he  says,  ‘Not 
one  soul  in  Thrums’ll  daur  say  that  to 
mebutyersel,  Jess.  Na,  na,  my  dawty, 
you’re  the  wumano’  my  choice;  there’s 
juist  one  wuman  i’  the  world  to  me, 
an’  that’syou,  my  ain  Jess.’  Twa-an’- 
twenty  years  syne.  Ay,  Hendry  called 
me  fond  like  names,  thae  no  every-day 
names.  What  a  straucht  man  he 
was! 

“The  doctor  had  said  he  could  do 
no  more  for  me,  an’  Hendry  was  the 
only  ane  ’at  didna  gie  me  up.  The 
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bairns,  of  course,  didna  understand 
an’  Joey  would  come  into  the  bed  an’ 
play  on  the  top  o’  me.  Hendry  would 
hae  ta’en  him  awa,  but  I  liked  to  hae 
’im.  Ye  see,  we  was  lang  married 
afore  we  had  a  bairn,  an’  though  I 
couldna  bear  ony  other  weight  on  me, 
Joey  didna  hurt  me,  somehoo.  I  liked 
to  hae  ’im  so  close  to  me. 

“It  was  through  that  ’at  he  came  to 
bury  my  staff.  I  couldna  help  often 
thinkin’  o’  what  like  the  hoose  would 
be  when  I  was  gane,  an’  aboot  Leeby 
an’  Joey  left  so  young.  So,  when  I 
could  say  it  without  greetin’,  I  said  to 
Joey  ’at  I  was  goin’  far  awa,  an’  would 
he  be  a  terrible  guid  laddie  to  his 
father  and  Leeby  when  I  was  gone? 
He  aye  juist  said,  ‘Dinna  gang, 
mother,  dinna  gang,’  but  one  day 
Hendry  came  in  fraehis  loom,  an’  says 
Joey,  ‘Father,  whaur’s  my  mother  gaen 
to,  awa  frae  us?’  I’ll  never  forget 
Hendry’s  face.  His  mooth  juist  opened 
an’  shut  twa  or  three  times,  an’  he 
walked  quick  ben  to  the  room.  I  cried 
oot  to  him  to  comeback,  but  he  didna 
come,  so  I  sent  Joey  forhim.  Joey  came 
runnin’  back  to  me  sayin’,  ‘Mother, 
mother,  amawfu’  fleid  [frightened],  for 
my  father’s  greetin’  sair.  ’ 

“A’  thae  things  took  a  haud  o’ 
Joey,  an’  he  ended  in  gien  us  a  fleg 
[fright].  I  was  sleepin’  ill  at  the  time, 
an’  Hendry  was  ben  sleepin’  in  the  room 
wi’  Leeby,  Joey  bein’  wi’  me.  Ay, 
weel,  one  nicht  I  woke  up  in  the  dark 
an’  put  oot  my  hand  to  ’im,  an’  he 
wasna  there.  I  sat  up  wi’  a  terrible 
start,  an’  syne  I  kent  by  the  cauld  ’at 
the  door  maun  be  open.  I  cried  oot 
quick  to  Hendry,  but  he  was  a  soond 
sleeper,  an’  he  didna  hear  me.  Ay,  I 
dinna  ken  hoo  I  did  it,  but  I  got  ben 
to  the  room  an’  shook  him  up.  I  was 
near  daft  wi’  fear  when  I  saw  Leeby 
wasna  there  either.  Hendry  couldna 


tak  it  in  a’  at  aince,  but  sune  he  had 
his  trousers  on,  an’  he  made  me  lie 
down  on  his  bed .  He  said  he  wouldna 
move  till  I  did  it,  or  I  wouldna  hae 
done  it.  As  sune  as  he  was  oot  o’  the 
hoose  crying  their  names  I  sat  up  in 
my  bed  listenin’ .  Sune  I  heard  speak- 
in’,  an’  in  a  minute  Leeby  comes  run¬ 
nin’  in  to  me,  roarin’  an’  greetin’,  j 
She  was  barefeeted,  an’  had  juist  her 
nichtgown  on  ’an  her  teeth  was  chat¬ 
terin’.  I  took  her  into  the  bed,  but  it  j 
was  an  hour  afore  she  could  tell  me 
ony-thing,  she  was  in  sic  a  state. 

“Sune  after  Hendry  came  in  carryin’  , 
Joey.  Joey  was  as  naked  as  Leeby, 
an’  as  cauld  as  lead,  but  he  wasna) 
greetin’.  Instead  o’  that  he  was  awfu’  j 
satisfied  like.  He  says,  though,  say?  j 
he,  ‘Ye’ll  no  gang  awa  noo,  mother:  | 
no,  ye’ll  bide  noo.’  My  bonny  laddie,  : 
I  didna  fathom  him  at  the  time. 

“It  was  Leeby  ’at  I  got  it  frae.  Y( 
see,  Joey  had  never  seen  me  gaen  on)  j 
gait  without  my  staff,  an’  he  thocht  i  I 
he  hod  it  I  wouldna  be  able  to  gang  I 
awa.  Ay,  he  planned  it  all  oot,  thougl  i 
he  was  but  a  bairn,  an’  lay  watchin’  m<  1 
in  my  bed  till  I  fell  asleep.  Syne  h<  3) 
creepit  oot  o’  the  bed,  an’  got  the  staff! 
an’  gaed  ben  for  Leeby.  She  wa: 
fleid,  but  he  said  it  was  the  only  wy  t<  . 
mak  me  ’at  I  couldna  gang  awa.  I 
was  juist  ower  there  whaur  thae  cahl 
bages  is  ’at  he  dug  the  hole  an’  burie< 
the  staff  Hendry  dug  it  up  nex 
mornin’.’’ 


“I  hope  you  try  to  push  busines? 
John,  even  after  office  hours,”  said 
coal  dealer  to  his  clerk.  “I  do,  sir,’ 
replied  John.  “I  call  upon  a  differer 
girl  every  night,  and  never  leave  bt 
fore  twelve  o’cloek,  and  have  a  big  fir 
going  all  the  time.” 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  EXERCISE. 


The  experienced  eye  can  often  read 
a  man’s  trade  in  the  peculiarities  of  his 
muscular  development.  Muscular 
specialism,  in  fact,  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  body  as  clearly  as  intellectual  special¬ 
ism,  when  not  corrected  by  general 
culture,  does  on  the  mind.  It  is  the 
frequent  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
even  more  than  the  force  employed, 
that  produces  such  remarkable  effects; 
the  musical  conductor’s  biceps  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  light  rod  he  wields  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  blacksmith’s  by  his  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  late  Sir  Michael  Costa 
had  a  right  arm  which  many  a  brawny 
son  of  Vulcan  might  have  envied. 
The  overgrown  calves  of  premiers 
danseuses  may  also  be  cited  as  in¬ 
stances  in  point.  Balzac  in  “La 
Derniere  Incarnation  de  Vautrin” 
mentions  “the  formidable  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  hands”  which  was  the 
only  thing  about  Samson,  the  son  of 
||the  executioner  of  Louis  XVI,  that  be- 
rayed  his  descent  from  an  unbroken 
ine  of  public  headsmen  extending  over 
six  centuries.  In  most  persons  the 
ight  hand  is  bigger  than  the  left,  be¬ 
muse  it  is  more  used,  and  a  friend  who, 
ike  Cato,  has  begun  to  play  the 
violoncello  in  mature  age,  has  just 
;hown  me  that  the  fingers  of  his  left 
land  are  already  about  an  eighth  of  an 
nch  broader  than  those  of  his  right 
rom  manipulation  of  the  strings.  In 
he  lame  the  sound  leg  is  dispropor- 
ionately  large,  owing  to  its  having  to 
lo  double  work.  I  have  often  been 
truck  when  abroad  by  the  relatively 
normous  development  of  the  arms  and 
houldersin  beggars  whose  lower  limbs 
rere  disabled,  and  who  had  therefore 
b  drag  themselves  along  with  their 
ands.  Exercise  not  only  causes  an 
lcrease  in  the  size  of  the  muscles,  but 


betters  the  quality  of  their  tissue.  The 
fibres  gain  in  elasticity  as  well  as  in 
strength,  and  become  at  once  freer  and 
more  accurate  in  their  action;  they  are 
less  easily  fatigued,  and  recover  their 
tone  more  quickly.  In  a  word,  the 
functional  efficiency  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  muscle  is  improved  by 
exercise,  and,  as  Helmholtz  has  pointed 
out,  practice  creates  a  habit  whereby 
in  any  given  act  only  the  muscles 
necessary  for  the  required  movements 
contract.  The  maximum  of  work  is 
done  with  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  general  effects  of  exercise  are 
produced  mainly  through  the  agency 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  stress  of 
violent  exertion,  as  everyone  knows, 
makes  the  breathing  more  rapid,  and 
the  beat  of  the  heart  quicker  and 
stronger,  than  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  The  greater  rapidity  of  res¬ 
piration  means  that  more  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
more  blood  is  cleansed  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  sewage  thrown  into  it  by  the 
tissues  through  which  it  has  passed  in 
its  circulation  through  the  body;  while 
by  the  increased  activity  of  the  heart 
this  purified  blood  is  distributed  in 
greater  abundance  to  every  part  of  the 
economy.  The  lungs  and  the  heart 
themselves  share  in  the  good  effects  of 
exercise,  and  thus  become  still  more 
able  to  do  their  appointed  work;  the 
chest  grows  more  capacious,  the  lungs 
larger  and  more  elastic,  the  heart 
firmer  in  structure  and  more  vigorous 
in  action.  The  little  muscles  which 
encircle  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal 
tube  are  quickened  into  greater  ac¬ 
tivity,  while  their  contractile  power  is 
increased,  a  matter  which,  trifling  as  it 
may  seem,  is  of  incalculable  importance 
for  the  health  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
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the  body.  The  other  internal  organs, 
those  secret  laboratories  where  Nature 
performs  feats  of  chemical  transmuta¬ 
tion  beyond  the  dreams  of  alchemy,  and 
the  glands  of  various  kinds,  any  de¬ 
rangement  of  whose  functions  may 
give  rise  to  seas  of  trouble  against 
which  medicine  takes  arms  in  vain,  are 
enabled  to  work  to  better  advantage 
by  being  supplied  with  better  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  shape  of  more  generous 
blood.  The  body  is  at  once  better 
nourished  and  kept  more  free  from  the 
burdensome  accumulation  of  super¬ 
fluous  tissue  by  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  removal  of  waste  matters. 
The  nerves,  too,  and  the  brain,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  maintained  in  the  highest 
state  of  functional  efficiency  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  organs.  The 
general  effects  of  exercise  are  therefore, 
briefly,  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
better  blood  to  all  tissues  and  organs; 
hence  all  the  component  elements  of 
the  body  are  better  nourished,  so  that 
each  is  able  to  play  its  allotted  part  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  In  fact, 
the  effects  of  exercise  may  be  summed 
up  in  half  a  dozen  words:  Better  fuel, 
and  more  of  it,  for  the  vital  engine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
forms  of  exercise  produce  exactly  the 
same  effects  Some  develop  particu¬ 
lar  groups  of  muscles,  while  the  others, 
together  with  the  great  physiological 
centres — the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
brain — have,  as  it  were,  to  “stand 
out.”  Thus,  in  lifting  weights  or  exe¬ 
cuting  movements  of  any  kind  with  one 
arm,  though  the  limb  may  become 
tired  out,  one  does  not  become  hot  or 
“blown;”  the  exercise  is  almost  purely 
local.  If  all  the  limbs,  however,  are 
thrown  into  rapid  and  violent  move¬ 
ment,  as  in  running,  boxing,  or  swim¬ 
ming,  the  heart  and  the  lungs  join  in 


the  dance,  and  the  whole  stream  of 
life  is  for  a  moment  quickened  and 
broadened  and  deepened.  Local  exer¬ 
cise,  though  of  course  beneficial  to  the 
muscles  involved,  has  little  or  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  health,  because  its  effects 
are  merely  local.  For  hygienic  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  not  so  much  the  muscles  as 
the  internal  organs  that  need  to  be 
exercised,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
movements  which  bring  them  into 
rapid  play.  Hence  chamber  gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  the  highly  elaborate  acrobatic 
movements  which  require  complicated 
arrangements  of  ropes  and  bars  and 
pulleys  (though  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  deny  their  value)  can  never  take  the 
place  of  old-fashioned  games  for  the 
young,  and  riding  and  walking  foi 
those  declined  into  the  vale  of  years. 

The  manifold  evils  arising  from  de¬ 
ficient  exercise  need  not  be  dwelt  upor 
here.  I  need  only  say  that  if  a  propel 
amount  of  exercise  is  not  taken,  noi 
only  do  the  muscles  become  weak  anc 
flabby,  but  the  functions  of  ever) 
organ  and  the  soundness  of  ever) 
tissue  must  suffer.  There  is  impel  fee 
elimination  of  waste  matters,  the  mus 
cles  and  the  internal  organs  becom< 
encumbered  with  superfluous  fat,  th< 
heart  becomes  weak,  the  lungs  an 
never  thoroughly  emptied  and  gradu 
ally  lose  their  elasticity,  appetite  dwin 
dies  to  vanishing  point,  digestion  be 
comes  a  burden  only  to  be  borne  wit 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  andth 
joy  and  brightness  of  health  give  plac  . 
to  incapacity  for  either  work  or  plea‘ 
ure,  irritability  and  “leaden- eyed  de: 
pair.”  In  the  young,  particular!) 
exercise  is  necessary  for  moral  as  well; 
for  physical  health ;  in  violent  movemei 
in  the  open  air  their  superabundai 
nervous  energy  finds  free  vent;  if  pe 
up,  it  is  too  likely  to  force  a  way  01 
in  wrong  directions. 


THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 


Civilized  society  is  always  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  reading  too  much  and  thinking 
too  little.  There  are  lots  of  men  in 
the  world  who  have  read  more  than  is 
good  for  them.  Literary  seed  sown 
in  the  best  ground  may  spring  up  and 
bring  forth  men  of  whom  Erasmus  or 
Goethe  are  the  most  famous  types,  men 
in  whom  culture  has  produced  that 
most  irritating  absence  of  dogmatism, 
which  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  called 
“sweet  reasonableness.”  Books  too 
may  aid  in  producing  clear  intellects, 
like  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  mind  has 
been  compared  to  a  perfect  and  exact 
machine  into  which  one  put  a  question 
and  out  came  the  right  answer .  Books 
will  aid  still  more  in  developing  men 
with  the  marvelous  and  learned  mem- 
3ry  of  a  Macaulay.  All  these  classes 
bf  men  may  be  good  talkers  of  their 
several  kinds.  But  literary  culture, 
ilas!  may  also  produce  men  whose  talk 
s  learned,  yet  feeble,  inconsequent, 
ind  worse  still,  lacking  in  human  in- 
erest.  They  are  rather  books  than 
lien.  They  have  laid  so  many  volumes 
>n  their  heads  that  their  brains  will 
iot  move .  Literary  feebleness  is  worse 
lecause  more  artificial  than  natural 
eebleness.  Terrible  are  they  who, 
vithout  capacity  for  using  knowledge 
kilfully,  deem  it  their  duty  to  seem 
earned  and  clever  in  society.  An 


Oxford  professor,  when  .staying  at  a 
country  house,  used  to  know  how 
much  he  owed  tohimselfand  how  much 
was  expected  from  him  at  dinner;  and 
so,  as  every  one  was  made  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  retired  to  his  room  an  hour 
or  two  beforehand  in  order  to  read  up 
and  so  prepare  the  feast  of  wit  and 
learning  That  professor  is  dead  now, 
and  it  says  much  for  human  endurance 
that  he  is  understood  to  have  died  a 
natural  death.  But,  according  to  an¬ 
other  professor — Prof.  Mahaffy  of 
Dublin — there  was,  or  perhaps  still  is, 
another  such  social  evil  roaming  among 
us — a  college  don  who  carried  his  own 
peculiar  Joe  Miller  in  his  pocket,  and 
used  to  peep  at  it  under  the  table  and 
“refresh.”  It  is  easy  to  credit  the 
assurances  that  this  was  “regarded  as 
far  the  best  joke”  about  the  don,  and 
that  the  “laughter  before  he  spoke 
was  always  greater  than  when  he  had 
sped  his  shaft.”  How  much  more 
fortunate  was  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table?  He  met  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  gentleman  who  said  sweetly 
and  honestly,  “I  hatebooks.”  “I  did 
not  recognize  in  him,”  says  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes,  “inferiority  of  literary 
taste halfso distinctly  as  I  did  simplicity 
of  character  and  fearless  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  inaptitude  for  scholarship.  ” 


BOYS  AND 

Some  one  has  written  beautifully  to 
he  boys  in  the  following  manner, 
lere  is  a  whole  sermon  in  a  few  sen- 


ences:  “Of  all  the  love  affairs  in  the 
mrld,  none  can  surpass  the  true  love 
f  the  big  boy  for  his  mother.  It  is 
ure  and  noble,  honorable  in  the 


THEIR  MOTHERS . 

highest  degree  to  both.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  a  dutiful  afilection.  I 
mean  a  love  which  makes  a  boy  gal¬ 
lant  and  courteous  to  his  mother, 
saying  to  everybody  plainly  that  he  is 
fairly  in  love  with  her.  Next  to  the 
love  of  a  husband,  nothing  so  crowns 
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a  woman’s  life  with  honor  as  this 
second  love,  this  devotion  of  a  son  to 
her.  I  never  yet  knew  a  boy  turn  out 
badly  who  began  by  falling  in  love 
with  his  mother.  Any  man  may  fall 
in  love  with  a  fresh-faced  girl,  and 
the  man  who  is  gallant  with  the  girl 


may  cruelly  neglect  the  worn  and 
weary  wife.  But  the  boy  who  is  the 
lover  of  his  mother  in  her  middle  age, 
is  a  true  knight,  who  will  love  his  wife 
as  much  in  the  sere-leaved  autumn  as 
he  did  in  daisied  spring  time.” 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

Lines  prompted  by  the  memory  of  scenes  witnessed  during  the  humiliation  of  the  national 
flag  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumpter  in  1861. 


The  union  of  states,  the  union  of  men, 

The  union  of  hearts,  united  as  when 
The  Revolution  joined  thirteen  in  one. 

High  and  low  estate;  each  rank,  grade  and  station 
Resolved  to  create  themselves  a  new  nation 
American  men!  Why  degrade  it  then? 

The  only  flag  on  earth  to  mankind  given, 

That  had  a  primal  birth  in  courts  of  heaven. 

Its  destiny  stands,  to  turn  o’er  the  reigns 
That  govern  all  lands  with  despotic  chains, 

Into  His  just  hands,  whose  rule  is  God  given. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  saints’  communion, 

To  chant  the  story  of  our  states’  union. 

Shall  their  mem’ry  fade  by  whom  it  was  made? 
Shall  we  forget  Him  or  !et  His  star  dim? 

We  are  all  watched  by  George  Washington’s  shade. 

He  refused  a  crown  and  set  the  leaven, 

That  in  our  banner’s  emblem  is  since  known; 

Red,  white  and  blue  from  the  bow  of  heaven 
Where  all  the  stars  in  its  blue  field  have  shone. 

Was  it  not  to  man  by  good  angels  given? 

Now  honored  in  the  home  of  the  freed  slave, 

No  star  from  its  blue  sky  shall  ever  set.* 

See!  that  former  slave  its  protection  crave 
And  all  its  seeming  injustice  forget. 

For  aye,  let  it  wave  over  slavery’s  grave: 

Eastward  from  boisterous  Atlantic’s  coral  strand, 
Westward  to  the  Pacific’s  golden  sand, 

North  from  Canada’s  frozen  hills  of  snow, 

South  to  the  blazing  peaks  of  Mexico. 


Over  every  boat,  let  that  banner  float, 

From  the  Behring  seas  of  the  Eskimo, 

In  laud  and  sea  breeze  to  Ter’  del  Fuego; 

Oh,  let  it  swing  o’er  every  land  and  sea 
Until  the  last  king  sets  the  white  slave  free, 

And  all  upon  it  their  affections  dote. 

Wave  on,  till  old  earth  is  made  new  again, 

And  He  has  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign: 

Until  Time  himself  has  grown  old  and  gray, 

Let  it  be  the  flag  of  that  endless  day!  Rolla  Taylor  Marshall. 


For  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


SNEGLU  HALL  I,  OR  THE  WITTY  POET. 

A  Historical  Narrative  from  the  time  of  Haraldr  Hardradi. 


II. 

It  was  the  king’s  custom  to  eat  only 
one  kind  of  food  each  meal.  This  diet 
was  first  brought  to  him  and  when  he 
was  satisfied,  he  tapped  with  the  knife- 
handle  on  the  table  as  a  sign  that  the 
tables  should  be  cleared,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  As  a  consequence, 
those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  among  the  last  to  get  their  eatables 
brought  to  them,  were  still  hungry 
when  the  king  was  through,  which 
caused  a  general  dissatisfaction  all 
around. 

Once  it  happened  that  the  king  gave 
the  signal  while  Halli  was  far  from 
being  satisfied,  so  he  took  a  chunk  ot 
meat  from  the  dish  into  his  hand  and 
said: 

What  do  I  care, 

Whether  Haraldr  knocks? 

I  make  the  mouth  go, 

And  go  full  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  the  king 
was  in  his  high  seat.  Halli  flung  his 
sword  and  shield  on  his  back,  walked 
up  to  the  king  and  said: 

My  sword  I  must  sell  of  need, 

My  shield  I  must  trade  for  bread; 

Our  bodies  are  weak  for  want  of  food, 
We  will  soon  be  nothing  good. 

The  king  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear 
vhat  Halli  said,  but  it  was  plain  to  be 

!>een  that  he  was  very  wroth.  Shortly 
ifterwards  the  king  was  out  in  the 
street,  attended  by  his  body-guard, 
hi  alii  was  there  also,  and  without  a 
moment’ s  notice,  started  on  a  run  from 
he  king,  but  the  king  stopped  him  and 
said: 

“Where  are  you  going,  Halli?” 

“To  hunt  for  whey,”  said  Halli. 


‘  ‘Are  you  going  to  get  some  gruel?’  * 
asked  the  king. 

“Ye.s,  and  some  good  butter  to  stir 
into  it,”  said  Halli;  so  saying,  Halli 
run  into  a  house  close  by,  where  he 
had  ordered  a  pot-ful  of  gruel,  which 
he  took  from  the  fire,  carried  it  out  into 
the  adjoining  garden,  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  ate  with  all  his  might. 
The  king  commanded  Thiodolfr  and 
two  others  to  go  and  see  what  Halli 
was  about,  and  they,  sure  enough, 
found  him  by  that  pot  of  gruel,  which 
they  told  the  king.  The  king,  who  by 
this  time  was  exceedingly  wroth,  asked 
Halli  whether  he  went  from  Iceland 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  men 
of  rank  into  ridicule. 

“Be  not  angry,”  said  Halli,  “be¬ 
cause  I  enjoy  good  things,  as  1  also 
notice  that  few  of  us  reject  good 
presents,”  at  the  same  time  standing 
up  and  putting  the  pot  away  and 
following  the  king,  who  was  very  angry 
all  that  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  had 
no  food  brought  to  Halli,  till  the  rest 
of  the  men  had  nearly  got  through 
supping,  and  then  two  men  came  into 
the  hall  carrying  a  big  trough  full  of 
gruel  for  Halli.  The  king  told  him 
to  eat.  Halli  said  that  the  gruel  suited 
him  very  well,  and  ate  all  he  could. 
When  Halli  laid  down  the  spoon,  the 
king  went  down  from  the  high-seat, 
and  going  over  to  Halli  drew  his  sword, 
and  told  him  to  eat  more,  even  if  he 
should  burst. 

“No,”  said  Halli,  “you  can  kill  me 
if  you  wish  to,  but  I  shall  not  burst  my¬ 
self  on  gruel.  ” 

The  king  then  hesitated,  put  the 
sword  into  the  sheath,  and  sat  down  in 
the  high-seat. 
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Shortly  afterwards  the  king  sent  the 
dwarf  Tuta  with  a  roasted  pig  to  Halli. 
“Tell  him  from  me,”  said  the  king, 
“that  he,  under  life’s  forfeitune,  shall 
have  composed  a  verse  when  you  get 
to  him,  and  this  you  must  not  tell  him 
till  you  get  on  the  middle  of  the  floor.  ’  ’ 

Tuta  did  as  the  king  ordered.  Halli 
arose,  reached  out  his  hands  to  receive 
the  dish,  and  at  the  same  time  sang  a 
very  appropriate  stave,  which  the  king 
was  so  pleased  with  that  he  forgave 
Halli  entirely. 

It  was  on  the  Yule-eve  that  Halli 
walked  up  to  the  king’s  high-seat, 
and  asked  for  permission  to  deliver  a 
lay,  which  he  had  composed  in  honor 
of  the  king.  The  king  asked  whether 
he  had  at  any  time  before  formed  any 
such  poetical  composition,  to  which 
Halli  answered  in  the  negative. 

“Then  you  have  selected  no  mean 
subject  for  your  trial  production,  know¬ 
ing  that  many  famous  poets  have  sung 
to  my  praise,”  said  the  king.  “What 
do  you  think  ol  it,  Thiodolfr?” 

Thiodolfr,  who  was  standing  near 
by,  said  he  could  not  say  anything 
about  it,  only  that  he  would  advise 
Halli  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  king;  as 
out  in  Iceland  a  long  time  ago  Halli 
had  already  composed  a  long  lay  about 
some  cows  that  he  was  to  take  care  of, 
which  poem  was  called  the  “Cow’s 
Lay.” 

“Is  that  truth,  Halli?”  asked  the 
king.  Halli  could  not  deny  it. 

“Let  us  hear  that  lay,”  said  the 
king. 

“I  will,”  said  Halli,  “if  Thiodolfr 
will  also  recite  a  song  which  he  com¬ 
posed  out  in  Iceland.  ’  ’ 

“What  poem  was  that?”  asked  the 
king. 

“It  is  the  Garbage-Trough  Lay,” 
said  Halli.  4  ‘Thiodolfr  when  a  boy  was 
unfit  for  anything  except  to  carry  out 


garbage  and  ashes,  and  there  yet  had 
to  be  a  more  trustworthy  person  to 
watch  that  there  should  not  be  any 
fire  in  the  ashes.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  the  king. 

“It  is,”  said  Thiodolfr,  “but  I  did 
that  to  provide  for  my  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.” 

The  king  now  wanted  to  hear  both 
of  these  lays,  and  each  author  had  to 
deliver  his  respective  production. 

“The  subjects  are  unworthy,  and 
neither  of  the  productions  is  worth  any¬ 
thing,  but  yours,  Thiodolfr,  is  of  the 
least  worth  of  the  two,”  said  the  king 

“Thiodolfr  was  very  vexed  over 
this,  and  said  that  it  would  have  be¬ 
hoved  Halli  much  better  to  stay  out  in 
Iceland  to  avenge  his  father  than  to 
come  to  Norway  to  taunt  him.” 

“Is  it  truth,  Halli,”  asked  the  king, 
“that  you  are  respected  here  with  us, 
and  have  not  avenged  your  father?” 

“Yes,”  said  Halli,  “but  judge  for 
yourself  how  it  was:  I  was  a  mere  child 
when  he  was  killed,  and  my  relatives 
got  reconciled  in  the  matter  in  my  be¬ 
half,  and  it  was  all  settled.  Should  I ' 
now  be  expected  to  break  that  recon¬ 
ciliation?” 

“No,  certainly  not,”  said  the  king 
“can  you  say  anything  to  that,  Thio¬ 
dolfr?” 

Said  Halli :  ‘  ‘Thiodolfr  is  always  bole 
when  he  speaks  about  such  a  matter 
for  I  know  none  that  has  avenged,  hii 
father  more  ferociously  than  he  did,  foi 
he  ate  his  father’s  murderer.” 

“How  is  that  possible?”  asked  th< 
kinR- 

“Thoidolfr’s  father,  Arnor,  ”  sai< 
Halli.  “was  a  very  poor  man,  and  ha( 
manv  children  to  take  care  of,  bu 
could  not  even  furnish  them  with  th« 
mere  necessities  of  life.  Sothepeopl 
of  that  district  had  very  often  to  furnisl 
him  some  assistance.  So  it  happens 
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one  fall  when  they  had  met  together  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  about  the  poor  ,one 
of  those  present  on  that  occasion  was  so 
good  as  to  give  Arnor  a  year-old 
calf.  Arnor  was  very  glad  to  get  the 
calf;  and  tied  a  long  rope  around  its 
neck,  and  pulled  it  thus  after  him, 
making  a  loop  on  the  other  end,  and 
putting  that  around  his  own  neck. 
When  he  came  home  to  the  wall  that 
was  around  the  place,  and  tried  to  go 
over  it,  he  forgot  that  there  was  a  deep 
trench  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and 
also  to  take  the  loop  off  from  his  own 
neck;  lifting  the  calf  up  on  the 
wall,  he  then  went  up  himself  and 
jumped  down  on  the  other  side;  but  as 
misfortune  would  have  it  the  calf 
jumped  back  the  other  way,  and  so 
they  both  hung,  Thiodolfr’s  father  on 
the  inside,  and  the  calf  on  the  outside, 
till  they  both  gave  up  the  ghost. 

“Arnor' s  children  found  them  there 
dead,  and  taking  the  calf  home  ate 
it.  Thiodolfr  was  the  oldest  and  I 

I’  believe  he  had  his  full  share  of  the 
calf.” 

This  caused  a  great  laughter  all 
iround,  and  Thiodolfr  got  into  such  a 
rage,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
vould  nave  slain  Halli  had  not 
some  of  those  present  retained  him  by 
orce. 

The  king  said,  that  neither  one 
should  attempt  to  hurt  the  other,  and 

I  hat  this  time  it  was  Thiodolfr’s  fault, 
,s  he  began  the  dispute. 

Halli  now  delivered  the  lay  he  had 
omposed  about  the  king,  and  it  was  so 
food  and  well  constructed  that  the 
:ing  was  highly  pleased  with  it. 

Very  shortly  after  this,  it  so  hap- 
)ened  that  the  mighty  Helgeland’s 
:hief,  Einar  Fluga,  visited  the  king’s 
:ourt.  He  resided  on  Thiettisland, 
tnd  was  somewhat  related  to  the  king, 
de  was  generally  regarded  as  a  hard 


man  to  deal  with.  He  never  paid  any 
ransom  for  any  person  that  he  killed. 
The  courtiers  spoke  between  them¬ 
selves  about  this,  when  Einar  Fluga 
was  expected.  Halli  thought  that  he 
could  make  Einar  pay  ransom  if  he 
demanded  it  for  the  killing  of  his 
relative.  The  others  said  that  it  was  im  - 
possible,  so  Halli  offered  one  of  the 
courtiers  to  bet  his  head  against  a 
gold  ring  that  he  could  make  Einar  pay 
ransom  ifhe  had  occasion  to  do  so.  The 
bet  was  accepted.  The  king  made  a 
great  ado  about  Einar  and  let  him  sit  by 
his  own  side,  and  spoke  frequently  to 
him;  among  other  things,  he  asked  him 
about  his  Finnish  friends. 

Einar  said  among  other  things  that 
on  his  last  voyage  he  came  across  an 
Icelandic  ship  which  he  knew  had  been 
trading  unlawfully  with  the  Finns; 
“but  as  they  would  not  yield  peace¬ 
fully,’’  said  Einar  “we  had  to  attack 
them,  and  I  can  give  them  honor  for 
they  defended  themselves  manfully; 
especially  was  one  of  them  that  fought 
with  extraordinary  gallantry,  and  had 
all  fought  like  he  did,  then  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  could  have  overpowered  them  ; 
but  at  last  he  had  to  succumb  to  our 
swords.” 

When  Einar  spoke  of  this,  Halli  — 
who  sat  close  by — put  on  the  sorriest 
looking  face  in  the  world,  and  instantly 
put  his  knite  and  spoon  on  the  table. 

“What  ails  you?”  asked  the  man 
who  sat  next  to  him,  who  was  the 
same  man  against  whom  he  had  bet. 

Said  Halli,  “that  gallant  man  whom 
Einar  spoke  of  was  my  brother,  and 
now  I  have  an  opportunity  to  demand 
ransom.” 

“Never  say  a  word  about  it,”  said 
the  courtier;  “I  shall  give  up  the 
bet.” 

“No,”  said  Halli,  I  must  exact  a 
ransom.” 
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The  next  day  Halli  walked  up  to 
Einar,  and  told  him  that  the  gallant 
Icelander  whom  he  had  killed  was 
Halli’s  own  brother,  and  demanded 
ransom. 

“Have  you  not  heard,”  said  Einar, 
“that  I  never  pay  ransom  for  any 
man,  for  if  I  was  to  pay  ransom  to  one, 
then  everybody  else  that  has  any  such 
a  claim  against  me,  would  come  upon 
me;  but  I  do  not  allow  such  a  bad 
habit.” 

Halli  had  to  go  back  again,  without 
having  effected  his  object,  and  his 
friend  who  wagered  with  him  advised 
him  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  again 
offered  to  give  up  the  wager  and  let 
Halli  have  the  gold  ring. 

Halli  repeated  his  claim  again  the 
next  morning,  which  vexed  Einar  so 
that  he  threatened  to  kill  him.  The 
third  morning  when  the  king  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  high-seat,  and  Einar  by  his 
side,  Halli  walked  up  to  the  king,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  interpret  a 
dream. 

“Let  us  hear  it,”  said  the  king. 

“I  dreamt,”  said  Halli,  “that  I 
thought  Einar  Fluga  was  Earl  Hakon, 
but  I  was  Thorleifr  Jarla’s  skald,  (the 
Earl’s  poet)  and  that  I  composed  a 
lampoon  about  him,  and  I  remembered 
some  of  it  when  I  awoke,”  and  he 
muttered  something  that  no  one  could 
hear  plainly,  as  he  left  the  high-seat. 

The  king  now  advised  Einar  ur¬ 
gently  to  pay  some  ransom,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  him  to  pay  a  little 
money  than  to  be  the  subject  of  a  lam¬ 
poon  which  w'ould  be  in  every  man's 
mouth,  and  reminded  him  of  how  much 
Earl  Hakon  had  suffered  in  his  day 
from  the  effects  of  the  lampoon  that 
Thorleifr  composed  about  him. 

Einar  said  at  last  that  he  would 
follow  the  king’s  advice,  and  told  Halli 


to  go  to  his  treasurer,  and  receive  from 
him  three  marks  (i^lbs.)  of  silver. 

When  Halli  came  to  the  treasurer 
he  handed  him  a  purse,  which  had 
four  marks  in  it. 

“I  shall  have  three  marks  and  no 
more,”  said  Halli,  and  weighed  three 
marks,  and  then  went  to  Einar  and 
thanked  him. 

“You  got  all  that  was  in  the  purse?” 
asked  Einar. 

“No,”  said  Halli,  “I  could  see  that 
you  intended  that  I  should  take  more 
than  what  belonged  to  me  and  then 
accuse  me  of  being  a  thief,  to  find  an 
excuse  to  kill  me;  but  now  you  can 
have  nothing  against  me.” 

When  Halli  came  to  his  seat,  the 
courtier  wanted  to  let  him  have  tin 
ring. 

“No,  keep  it  yourself.  You  havr  j 
acted  with  such  magnanimity  that  yoi  < 
are  well  worthy  to  keep  it;  and  I  car 
truly  let  you  know  that  I  was  in  no  way 
related  to  that  man.  I  only  did  it  t< 
see  if  I  could  not  make  Eina  i 
pay.” 

Next  summer  Halli  went  to  Den 
mark,  and  the  king  asked  him  to  re 
turn  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  to  lool  1 
out  for  Einar  Fluga.  In  Denmarl 
Halli  stayed  with  one  of  the  chiefs,  am 
went  with  him  to  a  public  assembly  j 
where  it  appeared  that  those  preser  ; 
spoke  all  at  once,  so  it  was  impossibl 
to  hear  anything  that  was  said. 

“I  should  praise  that  man,”  said  th 
chief,  “that  could  find  a  plantosilenc 
the  gathering.  ” 

“I  shall  try,”  said  Halli,  and  mac 
a  wager  with  the  chief  regarding  i 
Halli  betting  his  head  against  the  chief 
gold  ring. 

Halli  sprang  to  his  feet  sayinj 
“Listen  to  me,  all  of  you.  I  mu 
make  a  complaint.  I  have  lost  rr 
whetstone,  and  whetstone  grease,  n 
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leedle  and  wallet,  and  everything  be- 
onging  thereto!” 

All  were  struck  with  surprise  over 
his  wonderful  man,  and  waited  for 
he  continuance  of  his  speech,  but  he 
lad  now  carried  his  point  and  sat 
lown. 

The  chief  gave  him  the  gold  ring, 
nd  Halli,  regarding  it  safest  to  leave 
Drivately,  went  to  England,  and  while 
here,  he  visitedKing  Edward  the  Con- 
essor,  and  composed  a  lay  in  his 
lonor.  There  was  with  the  king  a 
ertain  man  whose  name  was  Raudr 
utting  himself  up  to  be  a  wise  man  and 
poet.  The  king  asked  him  what  he 
hought  about  the  lay,  and  Raudr 
raised  it  greatly .  The  king  therefore 
sked  Halli  to  stay  there  for  a  while, 
d  his  people  could  learn  the  lay  by 
eart,  but  Halli  made  excuses  that  he 
lust  go  to  Norway  immediately. 

‘  ‘Nevertheless,  ’  ’  said  the  king,  ‘  ‘you 
tall  get  a  suitable  reward.  Sit  down 
nd  I  shall  have  some  money  poured 
Ver  your  head,  and  what  sticks  to  the 
air  you  shall  have  as  a  reward,  which 
ill  be  of  as  much  benefit  to  you  as  the 
y  is  to  me.” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  Halli,  “only 
must  go  on  an  important  errand  at 
ice,”  and  went  outside,  where  he 
undsome  tar,  soaked  his  hair  therein, 
id  made  a  hollow  place  on  the  top  of 
s  head,  so  when  the  silver  was 
lured  over  it,  quite  a  large  sum  was 
ft  in  that  receptable.  Thus  Halli  was 
nply  paid  for  his  lay,  which  was  only 
trifling  foolishness,  which  Halli  had 
mposed  and  delivered  off- hand. 
There  was  only  one  ship  ready  to 
il  for  Norway,  and  not  a  few  Ger- 
ans  had  made  arrangements  to  go 
th  it.  They  had  a  heavy  cargo  with 
em,  so  there  was  no  room  for  Halli, 
it  the  ship’s  men  would  rather  have 
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him  if  he  could  invent  some  trick  to 
prevent  the  others  from  going. 

It  was  one  night  that  Halli  acted 
very  strangly  in  his  sleep  so  that  those 
who  were  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
woke  him  up  and  asked  him  what  he 
dreamt;  he  told  them  that  in  his  dream 
he  saw  a  very  hideous-looking  man, 
who  foretold  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 
The  Germans  got  afraid,  and  withdrew 
from  the  vessel.  Halli  then  went  on 
board  and  told  the  men  that  he  never 
had  any  such  a  dream;  that  it  was  only 
a  trick  of  his  to  scare  the  Germans 
away,  so  there  would  be  room  for  him. 

King  Haraldr  asked  Halli  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  whether  he  had  composed  any 
lays  in  honor  of  any  king  while  absent. 

Halli  said: 

One  I  constructed 
About  the  Earl  of  Tyli; 

Worse  lay  never 

Was  known  in  Denmark. 

It  had  fourteen  faults, 

And  false  words  ten, 

There  was  no  end, 

Nor  beginning; 

Loathsome  was  the  lay, 

Of  lampoon  maker. 

The  king  laughed.  It  was  always  an 
amazement  for  him  to  talk  to  Halli, 
and  in  the  spring  he  had  to  accompany 
the  king  to  the  Gulathing,  where  he 
also  should  have  some  sport.  On 
the  way  back  Halli  and  Thiodolfr 
were  to  manage  the  cooking  on  board 
the  king’s  ship,  but  Halli  was  so 
sea-sick  that  he  lied  under  the  ship’s 
boat  and  could  hardly  move,  so 
Thiodolfr  had  to  tend  to  the  cooking 
alone.  And  it  happened  that  once 
when  Thiodolfr  came  along  with  a 
dish  in  his  hands  full  with  food,  that  he 
fell  over  Halli’ s  foot,  that  stood  out 
from  beneath  the  boat.  Thiodolfr  be¬ 
came  angry  and  threw  some  insulting 
words  at  Halli,  which  the  latter  how¬ 
ever  paid  well  back. 
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The^quee-n  Thora  did  not  like  Halli, 
for  she  regarded  him  too  coarse  and 
deriding,  but  the  king  still  thought 
a  good  deal  of  him. 

Once  when  the  king  was  out  on  the 
streets  accompained  by  his  courtiers, 
and  Halli  also,  he  noticed  that  Halli 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  from  an  axe 
that  the  king  had  on  his  belt.  It  was 
gold-mounted,  with  silver-plated  han¬ 
dle,  and  on  the  handle  was  a  socket  of 
silver,  set  with  rich  jewel. 

“You  like  my  axe,”  said  the  king. 

“Yes,”  said  Halli. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  abetter  axe?” 
asked  the  king. 

“I  think  not,”  said  Halli. 

“Would  you  undergo  anything  re¬ 
quired  to  get  that  axe?”  asked  the 
king. 

“Not  so,”  was  Halli’s  answer,  “but 
possibly  you  would  sell  it  for  the  same 
price  as  you  paid  for  it.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  king; 
“take  it  as  a  gift,  for  I  got  it  as  such.” 
Halli  thanked  him. 

In  the  evening  the  queen  appeared 
to  be  much  surprised  that  the 
king  could  give  to  Halli  such  a  mag- 
nificient  jewel,  which  was  fit  only  for 
princes,  while  Halli  was  known  to 
indulge  in  inconsistent  squabble. 

The  king  said  that  he  intended  to 
give  gifts  to  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
and  besides  that  it  did  not  behove  any 
one  to  interpret  Halli’s  ambiguities  for 
the  worst.  He  had  Halli  called  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  compose  a 
verse  of  a  double  meaning  about  the 
queen,  to  see  how  she  would  enjoy 
it. 

Halli  was  instantly  ready  whh  his 
verse,  which  made  the  queen  so  raving 
mad  that  she  wanted  to  have  him  killed 
then  and  there,  but  the  king  forbade  it, 
and  said  she  did  not  know  how  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  correctly,  for  when  properly 


understood  it  was  an  eulogy  in  verse, 
and  of  great  honor  to  her. 

Thiodolfr  had  been  back  in  Iceland, 
and  brought  with  him  from  there  a  big 
fat  horse,  which  he  was  going  tc 
give  to  the  king.  The  king  and  Halli,  to 
gether  with  several  others,  went  into  the 
garden  to  look  at  it.  The  horse  hap 
pened  to  stand  in  a  queer  position,  anc 
Halli  soon  took  an  advantage  of  thi: 
in  a  satirical  verse,  and  made  him  s( 
ridiculous  that  the  king  exclaimed 
“Pshaw!  he  shall  never  be  mine.” 

Halli  became  one  of  the  king’s  body 
guard,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ice 
land,  and  there  went  through  all  th 
money  he  had  earned  in  Norway,  ani 
to  maintain  his  livelihood  he  had  t 
go  to  fishing. 

It  was  once  that  he  met  with  such 
head-wind  that  he  and  his  men  coul 
hardly  reach  the  land. 

When  he  got  home  he  ate  som 
gruel,  and  then  fell  backwards  and  wj  I 
dead.  It  was  at  the  same  time  thii 
king  Harald  heard  that  Halli  was  dea 
and  another  one  of  his  body-guard 
also  a  very  brave  and  clever  mai 
Bolli  Bollason. 

About  Bolli  he  said,  “The  hero  h; 
surely  fallen  before  sharp  spears,”  b 
about  Halli,  “The  dog  has  killed  hir 
self  on  gruel,”  and  both  remarks  we 
equally  true. 

John  Thorgeirson. 

— 

True  grief  hath  ever  somethin 
sacred  in  it;  and  when  it  visiteth  a  w  * 
man  and  a  brave  one,  is  most  holy.  - 
Essex  and  Spencer. 

The  grand,  and,  indeed,  the  oif 
character  of  truth,  is  its  capability  f 
enduring  the  test  of  universal  • 
perience,  and  coming  unchanged  1 1 
of  every  possible  form  of  fair  disc  - 
sion. — Sir  John  Herschel. 


A  LITERARY  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN. 


The  character  and  services  of  Lin¬ 
coln  have  been  discussed  at  more  length 
and  from  more  points  of  view  than  those 
of  any  other  man  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury;  and  yet  there  is  still  one  feature  of 
his  greatness  that  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  set  forth.  This  is  pointed  out 
by  a  London  paper,  with  an  intimation 
of  wonder  that  it  is  not  better  appreci¬ 
ated  in  our  country. 

‘It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him,” 
we  are  told,  “that  he  is  among  the 
greatest  masters  ofprose  ever  produced 
by  the  English  race.”  The  estimate 
is  a  high  one,  considering  the  remark¬ 
able  comparison  that  it  suggests;  but 
the  facts  will  be  found  to  justify  it. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
amous  speech  at  Gettysburg  as  a  spec- 
al  inspiration  of  literary  force  and  beau- 
:y,  when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  only  one 
of  many  proofs  of  superior  ability  in 

I  hat  respect.  The  Lincoln  speeches 
ind  messages  are  all  marked  by  the 
;ame  original  power  and  felicity.  He 
ised  words  as  none  of  his  contempor- 
ries  used  them  His  style  was  his 
wn,  and  nobody  could  successfully 
nutate  it.  When  he  touched  a  subject 
e  exhausted  it,  not  by  laborious  and 
epetitious  methods,  but  by  quick, 
oncise  and  distinct  processes,  which 
ere  at  the  same  time  complete  in 
oint  of  literary  correctness. 

It  seems  singular  that  this  man  who 
ever  had  any  education  in  the  rec- 
gnized  meaning  of  the  term  should 
ave  acquired  such  a  wonderful  com- 
iand  of  the  art  of  expression.  We 
now  that  during  the  formative  period 
his  life  he  did  not  have  access  to  the 
x>ks  of  distinguished  authors,  and  it 
equally  certain  that  when  such  books 
me  in  his  way  at  a  later  date  he  did 
)t  study  them  with  a  view  to  learning 


how  he  could  say  things  in  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  manner. 
There  is  no  trace  of  resemblance  to  any 
model  in  all  the  abundance  of  his  com¬ 
position;  but  in  every  instance  there  is 
the  same  sense  of  individuality,  the 
same  assurance  of  perfect  knowledge, 
the  same  skilful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  which  leaves  no  room  for  crit¬ 
icism.  His  vocabulary  was  not  a 
large  one,  and  he  never  went  out  of  his 
way  to  increase  it:  but  somehow  he  al¬ 
ways  put  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place,  and  was  master  of  his  materials 
in  every  contingency. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  piece 
of  his  writing  for  that  of  anybody  else. 
The  points  of  identification  are  never 
doubtful ;  the  style  is  a  never-  failing  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  author,  and  whatever  the 
topic  or  the  occusion  may  be,  there  is 
no  lack  of  vigor,  no  sign  of  stumbling, 
from  first  to  last.  There  is  no  room, 
unquestionably,  for  the  suggestion  that 
such  achievements  go  to  show  that  the 
writing  of  prose  is  an  endowment  of 
nature.  In  no  other  way  can  we  sat¬ 
isfactorily  account  for  them.  It  is  easy 
in  the  cases  of  other  noted  writers  to 
see  how  they  attained  their  proficiency 
and  what  models  they  looked  to  as 
sources  of  instruction;  but  Lincoln 
eludes  analysis  of  that  sort.  We  are 
charmed  by  his  apt  and  striking 
phrases,  his  clear  and  penetrating  logic, 
his  incomparable  simplicity ,  his  drollery 
and  his  pathos;  but  when  we  try  to 
catch  the  secret  of  it  all  and  to  ascertain 
whence  came  such  power  over  words, 
we  are  utterly  baffled.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  mechanism,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  modern  literature.  No 
school  can  teach  a  man  to  express 
himself  in  that  admirable  and  inimit¬ 
able  way. 
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The  changes  are  that  if  Lincoln  had 
been  a  scholar  he  would  written  very 
differently,  and  perhaps  much  less  for¬ 
cibly.  As  it  was,  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  native  resources,  and  had  no  other 
guide  than  his  own  genius,  which 
proved  to  be  superior  to  any  teaching. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  he  was 
a  prodigy.  The  more  we  learn  about 


him  the  higher  he  towers.  There  was 
no  point  in  which  his  career  fell  short 
of  success;  even  his  cruel  and  lamenta¬ 
ble  death  served  to  emphasize  his 
greatness,  and  his  name  is  certain  to 
endure  forever,  growing  brighter  and 
dearer  as  the  time  passes  and  his 
splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
are  more  studied  and  better  understood. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  HEALTH. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  in 
good  health,  is  not  to  think  or  worry 
too  much  about  it.  If  you  feel  strong 
and  well,  don’t  imagine  that  some  in¬ 
sidious  disease  may  be  secretly  attack¬ 
ing  your  constitution.  Many  people 
are  like  the  inexperienced  traveler, 
whoanxiously  inquired  about  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  seasickness,  and  how  he 
should  know  when  he  had  it.  One 
generally  knows  when  he  is  sick,  and 
frequently  many  supposably  alarming 
symptoms  prove,  upon  investigation, 
to  be  either  perfectly  natural  occur¬ 
rences  or  of  very  slight  importance. 

Eat  and  drink  what  you  desire,  as 
long  as  it  agrees  with  you.  Your 
stomach  knows  pretty  well  what  it  can 
digest.  Plain,  simple  food  is  desir¬ 
able,  as  a  general  thing,  but  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  the  table,  in  moderation,  will  do 
no  harm. 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  not  fit  for 
habitual  use.  They  are  true  medicines, 
and  should  only  be  used  like  any  other 
medicines — under  the  advice  of  a  phy¬ 
sician.  As  a  regular  beverage  they 
can  do  no  good,  but  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  do  harm. 

Take  all  the  sleep  you  can  get,  but 
remember  that  the  necessary  amount 


varies  greatly  for  different  persons. 
Some  must  sleep  at  least  nine  hours, 
while  others  thrive  under  six.  Only 
don’t  rob  yourself  of  what  you  really 
need.  The  “midnight  oil”  is  a  terri¬ 
bly  expensive  illuminant  to  burn  eithei 
for  purposes  of  labor  or  study. 

Always  treat  a  common  cold  wit! 
great  respect.  Ninety- nine  times  ou 
of  a  hundred  it  will  get  well  any  way 
but  the  hundredth  cold,  if  neglected 
may  lead  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  o 
consumption.  It  is  best  to  take  n< 
such  chances. 

If  you  are  sick  enough  to  need  an 
medicine  at  all,  beyond  the  simpl 
remedies  familiar  to  all,  you  are  sic' 
enough  to  need  the  attendance  of 
physician. 

By  all  means  take  as  much  exercis 
as  you  can,  and  be  in  the  open  air  ; 
much  as  possible.  Outdoor  life  is  tl 
natural  condition  of  mankind,  and  tl 
more  one  can  have  it,  the  better.  Tl 
practice  must  not  be  carried  to  e: 
tremes,  however.  There  are  mar 
days  when  one  is  much  better  ofl  in 
warm,  comfortable,  well- ventilate 
house  than  trying  to  take  outdoor  e 
ercise  in  a  midwinter  storm,  or  und 
a  July  sun,  and  no  one  ever  strengt 
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ened  his  constitution  by  sleeping  with 
his  bed-room  window  open  with  the 
outside  temperature  at  zero,  or  allow¬ 
ing  the  snow  to  drift  in  upon  his  pillow. 

Fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  food,  pure  water,  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise,  temperance  in  all  things,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition,  are  the  chief  re¬ 
medies  in  nature’s  dispensatory,  and 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  drugs  and 


medicines  of  the  shops.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  truly  said  that  if  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  medicines,  patent,  proprietary  and 
otherwise,  in  the  world  were  poured 
into  the  ocean,  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  mankind  and  all  the  worse  for  the 
fishes;  and  the  best  physician  can  do 
little  without  good  nut  sing,  and  thus 
aid  nature  in  throwing  off  disease. 


BANCROFT  AS  A  SCHOOL-MASTER. 


We  think  of  the  late  Mr.  Bancroft 
as  an  historian,  a  cabinet  minister  and 
1  diplomatist,  but  he  was  first  known  to 
lis  countrymen  as  a  brilliant  school- 
naster.  He  came  home  from  Germany 
n  1822  deeply  impressed  with  theexcel- 
ence  of  the  German  systems  of  educa- 
ion,  and  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with 
1  friend  older  than  himself,  Professer 
.  G.  Cogswell,  established  a  boarding- 
chool  at  Northampton  on  the  German 
>lan,  with  American  improvements. 

It  was  a  novel,  bold,  and  wise  enter- 
>rise.  There  was  a  farm  belonging  to 
he  school,  on  which  the  elder  boysper- 
ormed  some  labor,  and  to  every  four 
•upils  was  assigned  a  piece  of  land  to 
>e  cultivated  wholly  by  themselves. 

!  There  was  a  gymnasium  also,  and  a 
;ood  swimming  place  in  the  Con. 
ecticut,  and  the  boys  were  allowed 
0  build  themselves  a  village  which  they 
ailed  Cronyville,  where  each  of  them 
uilt  a  shanty  with  a  chimney  and 
replace,  where  he  could  roast  pota¬ 
ss  and  apples,  and  invite  his  neigh 
ors  to  a  winter  evening  feast. 

The  boys  enjoyed  long  rambles  in 
ie  adjacent  country,  accompanied  by 
ne  of  the  teachers  as  guide,  philoso¬ 


pher,  and  friend,  and  every  summer 
one  or  both  of  the  principals  went  with 
the  whole  school  on  a  pedestrian  tour, 
extending  their  journey  sometimes  far 
up  into  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire, 
or  into  the  mountain  region  of  western 
Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  time  the  teaching  was 
rational  and  thorough,  much  on  the 
German  plan,  though  without  prizes, 
and  with  scarcely  anything  that  could 
be  called  punishment. 

The  school  became  immediately  popu¬ 
lar.  A  German  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  who  visited  it  in  1825, 
two  years  after  it  was  opened,  found 
seventy- four  boys  there,  and  the  princi¬ 
pals  had  so  many  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission  that  they  were  about  to  add  a 
fourth  building  to  the  three  already 
existing. 

One  of  the  pupils  at  that  time  was 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  then  an  active, 
eager  and  pretty  little  boy  of  eleven, 
afterward  so  famous  as  an  historian  and 
diplomatist.  The  first  letter  he  wrote 
home  to  his  mother  gives  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  scene: 

‘ '  Dear  Mother  :  I  intend  to  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  writing  you  a  few  lines. 
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I  do  not  know  when  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  so  much  as  I  did  yesterday 
(Saturday).  In  the  morning  the  gar¬ 
dens  were  distributed,  and  I  worked  in 
it  an  hour  before  school,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  worked  a  good  while  in 
them. 

“After  that  we  went  to  ride  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  otherwise  a  monster  of  a  carry- 
all  with  five  seats  in  it;  each  seat  holds 
five,  so  we  had  twenty  five  in  it,  and 
another  carryall  behind  us  as  full  as 
it  could  hold.  After  we  came  back 
we  went  into  water,  and  it  refreshed  us 
very  much. 

“I  wish  you  would  send  me  up  some 
nankeen  pantaloons,  as  my  woolenet 
ones  are  so  tight  that  they  are  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  besides  that,  woolenet  is 
too  thick. 

“I  should  like  to  have  you  send  me 
my  French  dictionary.  I  am  reading 
Hume’s  History  of  England,  which  Mr. 
Cogswell  lent  me,  and  think  it  very 
interesting.  I  wish  you  would  write 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 


“I  have  commenced  Spanish,  which 
I  like  very  much.  I  think  this  is  a 
beautiful  place.  From  my  bed  I  can 
see  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains; 
Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke,  too.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  go  up  them. 
Give  my  love  to  all  at  home,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  your  affectionate  son, 

“J.  L.  Motley.’’ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  excel¬ 
lent  school  did  not  finally  prosper. 
The  number  of  scholars  rose  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  seven,  but  as  neither 
of  the  principals  was  a  practical  man 
of  business,  the  terms  were  fixed  too 
low,  and  they  lost  heavily  by  bad 
debts  in  distant  States. 

They  struggled  along  for  seven 
years,  and  then  Mr .  Bancroft  withdrew 
Two  years  after  his  partner  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  after  having  lost  twen 
ty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  just  the 
kind  of  school  which  the  country  wan¬ 
ted,  and  which  it  wants  today. 


FATE. 

Two  shall  he  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart, 

And  speak  in  different  tongues,  and  have  no  thought 
Each  of  the  other’s  being,  and  no  heed; 

Yet  these  o’er  unknown  seas  to  unknown  lands 
Shall  cross;  escaping  wreck,  defying  death. 

And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And  bend  each  wandering  step  unto  this  end. 

That  one  day  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet. 

And  read  life’s  meaning  in  e  ich  other’s  eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  life 
So  closely  side  by  side,  that  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right, 

They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face  'o  face; 
Yet  these  with  grouping  hands  that  never  clasp, 

With  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet,  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  on  ears  that  never  hear, 

Shall  wander  all  their  weary  days  unknown 
And  die  unsatisfied.  And  this  is  Fate! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  THERMOMETER 


The  invention  of  the  thermometer 
marks  an  epoch  in  science,  for  it  alone 
has  permitted  of  obtaining  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  that  govern  calorific 
phenomena.  The  first  idea  of  it  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  celebrated  Van 
Helmont,  who  devised  au  apparatus 
which,  to  use  his  words,  was”  to  prove 
that  the  water  contained  in  a  bulb  at¬ 
tached  to  a  hollow  rod  rises  or  descends 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium.” 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  an  apparatus  adapted  for 
measuring  the  differences  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  so  greatly  felt  that  Gal¬ 
ileo,  Bacon,  Scarpi,  Fludd,  Berelli, 
and  others  scientists  of  the  epoch  de¬ 
voted  themselves  in  this  direction  to 
i  researches  that  were  not  always 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  not  till 
1621  that  we  find  a  beginning  of  the 
solution  in  the  experiments  of  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  Cornelius  Van  Drebbel.  This 
physicist’ s  thermometer  consisted  of 
a  tube  filled  with  air,  closed  at  its  upper 
cxtremitv  and  dipping  at  its  other  ex¬ 
tremity  (which  was  open)  in  a  bottle 
containing  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
crater.  According  as  the  external 
temperature  rose  or  fell,  the  air  in  the 
:ube  inrceased  or  diminished  in  vol- 
lme,  and  consequently  the  liquid  des¬ 
cended  or  rose  This  instrument, 
called  the  calendare  vitrum  (indica¬ 
ting  glass)  by  its  inventor,  constituted 
what  has  since  been  called  an  air  ther- 

Imometer,  but  as  its  graduation  was 
)ased  upon  no  definite  principle,  it  was 
ncapable  of  furnishing  any  compara¬ 
ble  reading. 

Along  about  1650  the  members  of 
he  Accademia  del  Cimento,  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  introduced  into  the  thermometer 
certain  improvements  that  gave  it 


nearly  the  form  that  it  has  to-day;  and 
its  principle  was  based  upon  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  liquids.  The  tube  was  filled 
with  colored  alcohol.  In  order  to 
graduate  it,  it  was  taken  to  a  cellar  and 
the  place  was  marked  where  the  liquid 
came  to  a  rest.  Then,  starting  from 
this,  the  portions  situated  above  and 
below  the  mark  were  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts .  As  may  be  seen , 
it  was  impossible  with  such  a  system 
to  construct  two  instruments  that 
should  agree.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  only  apparatus  that  was  made  use 
of  for  half  a  century. 

Finally,  in  a  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  physicist  Renaldini, 
of  Pisa,  a  professor  at  Padua,  proposed 
that  all  thermometers  should  take  the 
freezing  degree  of  water  as  a  fixed  point, 
and  as  a  second  fixed  point,  that  to 
which  alcohol  rises  in  a  tube  dipping  in 
melted  butter,  the  intervening  space  to 
be  divided  into  equal  parts.  From  this 
epoch,  then,  dates  the  present  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  the  first  instrument  due 
to  this  innovation  dates  back  to  1701. 
This  was  constructed  by  Newton,  and 
was  the  first  thermometer  givingcom- 
parablereadings  that  had  been  devised. 
The  liquid  that  he  adopted  was  linseed 
oil, which  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
higher  temperature  than  alcohol  with¬ 
out  boiling,  and  his  fixed  point  of  grad 
uationfor  the  upper  limit  was  the  heat 
of  the  human  body,  and  for  the  lower 
the  point  at  which  the  oil  stops  at  the 
moment  of  its  congelation. 

A  search  soon  began  to  be  made  for 
a  thermometric  agent  other  than  oil 
(which  was  too  feebly  expanded  by 
heat  and  which  congeals  at  but  a 
slightly  elevated  temperature),  and  in 
1714  Gabriel  Fahrenheit,  of  Dantzig, 
almost  completely  solved  the  problem 
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in  the  construction  of  the  thermometer 
that  now  bears  his  name.  This  was 
immediately  adopted  in  Germany  and 
England  (where  it  is  still  employed) 
and  was  introduced  into  France.  But 
along  about  1730,  scientists  gave  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  one  that  Reaumur  had 


just  devised  Finally,  in  1741 ,  Celsius, 
a  professor  at  Upsal,  constructed  the 
instrument  called  the  centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  three  last-named  in¬ 
struments  are  the  ones  most  commonly 
used,  and  differ  only  in  the  graduation. 

S.  F.  Martin. 


UNDER  THE  EARTH. 


Many  scientific  men  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  finding  out  all  that  can 
be  learned  about  the  interior  *of  this 
wonderful  globe  of  ours.  One  of  the 
interesting  problems  on  which  they  are 
engaged  is  the  depth  and  geographical 
limits  of  permanently  frozen  soil.  The 
British  Association  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  data  on  this  question. 
They  have  already  told  us  some  cur¬ 
ious  things,  such  as  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
cellent  wheat  lands  north  of  Manitoba 
overlie  frozen  earth  that  never  thaws. 

Sometimes  geologists  find  strata  of 
rocks  that  they  are  able  to  show  must 
have  been  buried  at  a  remote  age  20,  .000 
feet  under  the  surface.  These  up¬ 
turned  edges  of  rock,  which  some  ter¬ 
rible  convulsion  lifted  to  the  air,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
terior  some  way  below  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  we  can  attain.  The 
workmen  in  the  deepest  mines  of  Europe 
swelter  in  almost  intolerable  heat,  and 
yet  they  have  never  penetrated  over 
one  seven-thousandth  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  lower  levels  of  some  of  the 
Comstock  mines  the  men  fought  scald¬ 
ing  water,  and  could  labor  only  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  time  until  the  Sutro 
tunnel  pierced  the  mines  and  drew  off 


some  of  the  terrible  heat,  which  had 
stood  at  1200.  Tne  deepest  boring 
ever  made,  that  at  Sperenberg,  near 
Berlin,  penetrates  only  4.162  feet, 
about  1,000  feet  deeper  than  the  famous 
artesian  well  at  St.  Louis.  The  result 
of  this  imperfect  knowledge  is  that 
there  are  more  theories  and  disputes 
among  scientific  men  with  regard  to 
the  interior  of  the  earth  than  about  any 
other  problems  of  physical  science. 

Some  eminent  physicists,  for  in¬ 
stance,  like  Sir  William  Thomson,  have 
believed  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
at  least  800  miles  thick.  The  majority 
adduce  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  crust  is  only  twenty-five  to  fifty 
miles  thick.  All  agree  that  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  earth  continues  to 
increase  as  it  does  near  the  surface — at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  Fahrhenheit  for 
about  every  fifty-five  feet  of  descent 
— all  igneous  rocks  must  be  fused  at  no 
great  depth.  In  fact,  at  this  rate  ot 
increase,  the  temperature  at  200  miles 
is  1 8,000°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rossetti’s  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  temperature  of  the  sun. 

It  is  improbable,  however,  that  this 
rate  of  increase  is  maintained  for  a 
great  distance,  and  many  physicists  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  some  unknown,  but  not 
very  great  depth,  the  increase  in  tern- 
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perature  ceases.  One  ofthe  most  won¬ 
derful  things  in  the  study  of  sciences 
is  the  fact  that  the  mysteries  of  one 
science  are  sometimes  completely  or 
partly  explained  by  knowledge  gleaned 
in  some  other  department  of  study. 
It  is  thus  that  naturalists  who  have  in¬ 


vestigated  the  fauna  and  flora  of  scores 
of  Pacific  islands  have  learned  how  far 
south  Asiatic  types  prevail,  and  have 
added  great  weight  to  the  conclusions 
of  geologists  that  these  islands  were 
once  a  part  of  the  big  continent  north 
of  them. 


BABY'S  CLOTHES. 


Softest  linen  and  snowiest  lawn. 

With  fairy  fluting  of  lace; 

’Broidery  fine  as  the  pencilled  fern 
By  finger  of  frost  king  traced. 

Singing,  she  sews  the  tiniest  seam, 

While  the  garments  grow  apace. 

Ah,  the  sweetest  work  a  mother  knows 

Is  making  the  baby’s  dainty  clothes. 

Her  thoughts  reach  out  across  the  years, 
Losing  herself  in  a  dream; 

A  hope  is  set  with  the  stitches  fine 
Of  every  delicate  seam. 

An  airy  castle  with  turrets  high 
Stands  in  a  golden  gleam. 

Ah,  the  dearest  work  a  mother  knows 

Is  making  the  baby’s  dainty  clothes. 

i  “Garments  fit  for  a  king!”  she  saith; 
“My  baby  shall  be  a  king! 

Wise  men  will  listen  unto  his  words, 

And  the  children  offerings  bring. 


He  shall  be  manly,  true,  and  bravf ; 

His  deeds  will  the  poets  sing.” 

Ah,  the  proudest  work  a  mother  knows 
Is  making  the  baby’s  dainty  clothes. 

Folding  away  the  garments  white — 

The  baby  needs  no  more  care  — 

A  toy,  a  tiny  pair  of  shoes, 

And  a  lock  of  sunny  hair. 

Yellow  with  age  each  fragrant  fold 
Shall  precious  memories  bear. 

Ah,  the  saddest  work  a  mother  knows 
Is  folding  away  the  baby’s  clothes. 

Those  were  worn  by  that  stalwart  man, 

It  seems  only  yesterday; 

But  these  once  held  the  little  form 
Of  the  baby  “passed  away.” 

Now  in  sunshine  and  now  in  storm 
Life's  river  flows  on  for  aye, 

But  the  tenderest  thought  a  mother  knows 
Is  folded  away  with  the  baby’s  clothes. 

Margaret  Stewart  Sibley. 
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TYRANNY  OF  THE  WEAK  OVER  THE  STRONG. 


Few  things  show  the  moral  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  people  more  plainly  than  the 
degree  to  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak  is  frowned  upon. 
There  were  ancient  and  barbarous  times 
in  which  this  sentiment  had  never  been 
awakened  Might  alone  was  supposed 
to  make  right,  the  strong  oppressed 
the  weak  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  weak  never  thought  of  anything  but 
submitting.  Gradually,  however,  bet¬ 
ter  views  prevailed,  and  now  the  best 
people  in  civilized  lands  scorn  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  strength  to  tyrannize  over 
their  weaker  neighbors.  The  public 
conscience  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aroused  to  the  injustice  of  this,  and  while 
there  are  yet  many  steps  to  take,  the 
general  tendency  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  frequently  another 
tyranny,  more  insidious,  and  perhaps 
hardly  less  selfish,  but  which  excites  far 
less  comment,  i.  e. ,  the  tyranny  of  the 
weak  over  the  strong.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  where  power  of  any  kind 
was  united  with  generosity  it  would 
excite  affectionate  gratitude,  and  a 
desire  to  make  whatever  return  was 
possible,  and  in  an  honorable  mind 
this  is  always  the  result.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  others  of  a  different 
mold,  who,  instead  of  being  thus 
softened  and  inspired  tc  do  their  best, 
become  more  and  more  exacting  and 
demanding,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
dependent.  We  sometimes  see  this 
in  the  case  of  sickness  and  suffering. 
The  strong  and  healthy  husband  or 


wife,  parent  or  child,  sister  or  friends, 
feeling  acute  sympathy  with  the  in¬ 
valid,  deems  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
make  for  his  or  her  comfort  or  relief. 
All  pleasure  and  recreation  is  given 
up,  sleep  is  curtailed,  every  energy  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  sometimes 
health  breaks  down  the  strain;  while 
the  patient,  instead  of  being  gentle  and 
grateful,  and  anxious  to  make  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  is  fretful  and  peev¬ 
ish,  complaining  and  thankless,  accep-  a 
ting  every  sacrifice  as  a  right,  and  con¬ 
tinually  making  fresh  demands. 

Many  a  generous  and  valuable  life 
has  been  ruined  and  its  health  and  . 
happiness  destroyed  by  this  tyranny  of  j 
selfish  weakness  over  unselfish  strength . 
Sometimes  it  is  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
are  thus  tyrannical.  The  young  should 
be  taught,  far  more  efficiently  than  they 
are  now,  to  reverence  the  old; yet  it  is, 
after  all,  only  character,  not  years,  thal 
can  command  the  reverence  of  the 
heart.  He  who  uses  his  age  as  ar 
excuse  to  cover  idleness,  petulance  anc 
unreasonable  demands,  who  is  willing 
to  sap  the  strength,  waste  the  energies 
and  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  those  wh( 
minister  to  his  needs,  is  a  fit  exampli 
of  the  tyranny  of  weakness.  Thei 
there  is  the  occasional  tyranny  of  th< 
poor  and  unfortunate  over  the  generou 
and  magnanimous  While  many  re 
ceive  aid  as  a  grateful  but  temporar 
help  to  a  better  condition,  and  profi 
by  it  to  renewed  self-effort,  there  ar 
some  whom  it  seems  to  paralyze.  The 
sink  into  a  state  of  dependence,  accept  ) 
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ing  all  and  craving  more,  and  draining 
the  purses  of  the  liberal  to  support  their 
worthless  lives.  Not  only  poverty  but 
affliction  of  every  kind  may  be  tyranni¬ 
cal.  Sympathy  is  sweet,  and  should 
be  freely  given,  but  when  it  is  deman¬ 
ded,  it  loses  all  its  value.  The  un¬ 
happy  have  no  right  to  thrust  their 
misery  upon  others,  to  embitter  their 
cup  with  the  drops  of  grief  which  fall  to 
their  own  share.  That  suffering  alone 
is  hallowed  which  is  borne  with  forti¬ 
tude,  and  not  allowed  to  intrude  itself 
upon  any  one  or  to  poison  any  joy. 

There  is,  too,  tyranny  of  moral 
weakness  over  moral  strength.  A 
single  ill-humored  person  may  spoil 
the  harmony  and  peace  of  an  entire 
household,  or  the  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort  of  a  whole  social  circle.  An  en¬ 
vious,  jealous  or  suspicious  lover  or 
friend  is  always  a  tyrant.  His  friend 
is  in  constant  fear  of  exciting  these  evil 
passions,  and  must  finally  sacrifice 
either  his  friendship  or  his  freedom. 
So  the  youth  who  swerves  from  integ- 
'ity,  who  is  too  weak  to  resist  temp- 
ation,  inflicts  untold  suffering  on  his 
lonest  parents,  and,  perchance,  on 
nany  others.  The  wrong-doer  of 
ivery  kind  is  constantly  tyrannizing 
)ver  the  good  man,  interfering  with 
lis  peace,  diminishing  his  liberty,  cur- 
ailing  his  enjoyment. 

There  are  few  greater  tyrants  than 
vhat  are  commonly  called  spoiled 
children.  The  parents,  however  su- 
>erior  they  may  be  in  many  respects, 
ire  their  very  slaves.  They  havesac- 
ificed  everything  for  them,  and  re¬ 
quired  no  sacrifice  at  their  hands  in 
eturn.  Thus  the  children  expect  to 
eceive  everything  and  to  give  nothing. 
The  habit  of  selfishness  becomes  in¬ 
grained,  and,  while  they  develop  no 
lower  of  making  others  happy,  they 
ose  their  power  of  enjoyment  in  them¬ 


selves.  The  parents’  lives  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  childrens’  also,  are  alike 
wrecked  on  the  altar  of  foolish  indulg¬ 
ence,  while  wisdom  might  have 
cherished  both. 

Mr.  Arthur  Helps  says  truly,  “Weak 
is  a  relative  term ;  whenever  two  people 
meet,  one  is  comparatively  weak  and 
the  other  strong.  ’’  It  is  right  that  the 
one  should  impart  to  the  other,  but 
whether  it  proves  a  real  good  depends 
largely  upon  the  way  it  is  taken.  If  it 
is  accepted  merely  as  a  support  for 
continued  weakness,  its  value  will  be 
small  indeed.  The  man  who  leans 
contentedly  and  perpetually  upon  some 
one  else,  whether  it  be  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  for  sympathy,  or  help  of  any 
kind,  is  not  being  really  aided,  but 
only  still  further  enfeebled .  He  drains 
another,  not  merely  to  no  purpose,  but 
to  the  injury  of  both.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  receive  the  help,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  with  thankful  gratitude,  and 
use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better 
things;  if  he  regard  it  as  a  temporary 
loan,  which  he  in  his  turn  may  repay 
to  some  one  weaker  than  himself;  if  he 
be  inspired  by  it  to  greater  efforts,  and 
through  it  gain  strength  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet — then  it  had  fulfilled  its 
true  mission  and  is  no  longer  a  dead 
weight,  but  a  living  force.  If  it  is 
cowardly  for  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak,  it  is  no  less  mean  and  base  for 
the  weak  to  impose  upon  the  good  na¬ 
ture  and  generosity  of  the  strong. 
There  can  be  tyranny  in  both  ways. 

Children  are  God’s  apostles,  day  by  day 

Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and 
peace. — J.  R.  Lowell. 

It  is  good  to  respect  old  thoughts 
in  the  newest  books  because  the  old 
works  in  which  they  stand  are  not 
read. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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TENDED  STRICTLY  TO  BUSINESS. 

For  cool  self  possession,  or  a  re¬ 
markable  display  of  indifference  in  try¬ 
ing  and  exciting  times,  the  descendant 
of  Ham,  when  he  wants  to  be,  is  hard 
to  discount.  The  fact  was  forcibly  il¬ 
lustrated  in  an  incident  connected  with 
the  recent  trial  of  the  Chambers  case 
at  Ironton.  One  of  the  principal  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  defence  was  Frank  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  Negro  and  eye-witness  of  the 
tragedy.  Frank  was  white-washing 
a  chicken-coop  only  a  few  feet  away 
when  the  shooting  occurred.  On  the 
direct  examination  he  told  his  story  in 
a  plain,  straightforward  way,  and  his 
evidence  was  very  material.  The  cross¬ 
examiner  propounded  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions,  and  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to 
tangle  the  witness  in  giving  his  testi¬ 
mony.  Concerning  the  facts  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  and  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  a  question  would  be  asked 
Frank,  to  which  he  would  give  a 
prompt  reply,  and  then  the  attorney 
would  ask: 

“What  did  you  do  then?” 

“I  just  went  on  whitewashing  the 
chicken- coop.” 

“But  when  the  defendant  appeared 
with  the  gun,  and  it  appeared  as  if  some 
one  was  going  to  be  hurt,  what  did  you 
do  then?” 

“I  kept  on  whitewashing  the  chicken- 
coop.  It  was  none  of  my  business, 
and  where  I  came  from,  in  Woodward 
county,  Ky. ,  I  long  ago  learned  not  to 
interfere  with  two  white  gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  a  question  of  honor. 
I  turned  up  one  end  of  the  coop  and 
kept  right  on  whitewashing.” 

“When  the  shoot  was  fired  whatdid 
you  do?” 

“Kept  right  on  whitewashing.” 


“Did  you  do  anything  when  they 
removed  the  body?” 

“Yes;  kept  right  on  whitewashing.” 

The  judge  smiled,  the  spectators  tit¬ 
tered,  and  the  whole  court  room  ap 
preciated  this  wonderful  display  of  dis¬ 
position  to  attend  strictly  to  one’ s  own 
affairs. 

“NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP.” 

The  fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 

And  there  is  stillness  everywhere; 

Like  troubled  spirits  here  and  there 

The  firelight  shadows  fluttering  go. 

And  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 

A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 

And  softly  from  the  further  room 

Comes:  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

And,  somewhat, with  that  little  prayer 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 

My  thought  goes  back  to  distant  years 

And  lingers  with  a  dear  one  there; 

And  as  I  hear  the  child’s  amen, 

My  mother’s  faith  comes  back  to  me; 
Crouched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be, 

And  mother  holds  my  hands  again. 

Oh!  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place! 

Oh  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time! 

Oh!  for  that  childish  trust  sublime! 

Oh!  for  a  glimpse  of  mother’s  face! 

Yet!  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 

I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone — 

Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone — 

And  “  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

Eugene  Field. 

AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE. 

A  dutiful  husband  wished  to  giv 
his  wife  a  handsome  lace  scarf  for 
present,  and  to  make  sure  of  gettin; 
one  to  her  liking,  he  asked  her  to  bu 
one  herself  on  the  pretence  that  it  wa 
for  a  lady  friend  of  theirs.  The  fine.4 
Honiton,  Valenciennes  and  Brusse 
lace  goods  were  spread  out  on  th 
counter,  but  madame  thought  to  hei 
self: 

“Whatis  the  use  of  spending  so  muc 
money  on  a  present  for  Amelia?” 

Some  embroidered  lace  was  show 
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next.  Even  these  were  too  dear.  At 
length  she  selected  a  very  plain  and  or¬ 
dinary  scarf. 

“Quite  good  enough,  too,”  she 
thought,  and  took  it  home  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“Have  you  chosen  something 
pretty?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  very  pretty.” 

“It  is  just  what  you  would  have 
chosen  for, yourself?” 

“The  very  thing.” 

“Then,  my  dear,  you  may  keep  it. 
I  intended  it  for  you,”  e-xclaimed  her 
husband,  delighted  with  his  little 
scheme.  Curtain . 

BRAZILIAN  HAMMOCKS. 

The  passenger  capacity  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  Amazon  river  is  not  limited 
by  the  number  of  berths  or  state-rooms, 
which  are  seldom  or  never  used  except 
by  the  few  foreign  travellers  to  dress  in, 
but  by  the  limit  of  hanging  room  tor 
hammocks  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
Everybody  of  necessity  must  have  a 
hammock,  as  the  state-rooms  are  un¬ 
bearable  at  night.  Even  in  the  hotels 
hammocks  are  more  used  than  the  beds. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fine;those  made 
ot  maqueira  grass,  with  feather  lace 
trimmings,  are  considered  the  best. 
It  takes  from  several  months  to  a  year 
or  more  to  make  really  good  ones,  and 
they  bring  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to 
five  hundred  dollars  each.  The  feather 
work  is  most  artistic,  and  very  cleverly 
put  together.  The  feathers  themselves 
are  all  of  their  natural  colors,  and  are 
taken  from  the  most  brilliantly  colored 
birds  thatare  to  be  found.  The  Indians 
of  the  Rio  Branco  region,  on  the  upper 
Rio  Negro,  have  a  great  reputation  for 
this  kind  of  work .  These  hammocks 
will  last  a  life-time  though  in  use  every 
day  and  washed  once  a  month.  The 
most  common  kind  are  ofGerman  man¬ 


ufacture,  made  ofcotton,  and  imported 
and  sold  very  cheap.  These,  however, 
are  very  warm,  and  keep  out  cool  drafts 
of  air.  The  best  cotton  ones  are  of  na¬ 
tive  grown  cotton  and  are  made  in 
Maranhao.  The  grass  hammocks  are 
much  cooler  than  any  bed,  as  they  let 
the  fresh  night  breezes  come  through 
their  loosely  woven  meshes. 

IT  DEPENDS  ON  THE  CHILD. 

A  man  down  East  has  invented  a 
washing-machine,  the  motive  power  of 
which  is  a  swing  in  which  a  child  is 
placed.  The  child  swings  to  and  fro, 
and  the  motion  causes  the  machine  to 
run,  with  the  result  that  the  family 
washing  is  done  up  in  good  shape.  As 
long  as  the  child  does  not  know  that 
it  is  doing  any  work  it  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  a  good  scheme;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
children  will  readily  see  that  as  soon  as 
the  child  finds  out  that  the  swing  is 
connected  with  a  washing-machine,  it 
will  suddenly  take  a  strong  dislike  to 
the  amusement  of  swinging  and  get 
out  of  it  by  some  excuse  or  another. 

WILD  BEASTS  FAR-SIGHTED. 

A  curious  communication  has  been 
made  to  the  “Academie  de  Medecine” 
by  M.  Motair,  of  Angers,  whose  works 
on  the  various  diseases  of  the  eyes  are 
highly  esteemed.  He  has  closely  ex¬ 
amined  the  effect  of  captivity  on  the 
sight  of  wild  beasts,  such  as  lions, 
tigers,  etc.,  and  asserts  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  savage  state  are  far-sighted. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  man  in  an 
uncivilized  state,  and  even  to  those 
who,  though  civilized,  follow  vocations 
which  oblige  them  to  remain  constantly 
in  the  open  air,  such  as  sailors  or 
farm -laborers. 

The  same  faculty  subsists  in  caged 
animals  when  they  have  been  taken 
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after  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months; 
but  when  born  in  captivity,  or  kept  in 
cages  when  very  young,  they  become 
near  sighted,  which  M.  Motais  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  narrow  space  in  which 
they  are  confined,  and  the  training 
which  obliges  them  to  follow  the  eye 
of  the  keeper  or  tamer  to  obey  his  will. 


The  near-sightedness  of  school-children 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause,  — the  habit  of  concentrating 
the  sight  on  one  point,  and  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  the  visual  organ  be¬ 
comes  modified  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  to  which  it  is  subjected. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


May  13,  there  is  a  serious  revolt  in  Dutch 
Guiana. 

May  14,  Premier  di  Rudini  told  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  European  sympathy 
was  with  Italy  in  the  New  Orleans  affair. 

May  15,  the  Portuguese  Cabinet  has  re¬ 
signed  on  account  of  the  financial  troubles. 

May  16,  treasure,  thought  to  have  been 
buried  by  the  Donner  party  in  1847,  has  been 
discovered  in  California 

May  17.  several  villages  have  been  des¬ 
troyed  and  some  people  killed  by  the  lava 
from  a  new  volcano  in  Armenia. 

May  18,  the  students  of  Belgrade  defeated 
an  attempt  to  expel  ex-Queen  Natalie  of 
Servia;  there  was  a  fatal  conflict  between  the 
troops  and  the  ex-Queen’s  supporters. 

May  19,  Ex-Queen  Natalie  was  expelled 
from  Servia. 

May  20,  the  United  States,  France  and 
Brazil  are  co-operating  to  secure  peace  in 
Chili. 

May  21,  a  tornado  did  great  damage  in 
Missouri;  similar  disasters  have  occurred  in 
Kansas  and  Illinois. 

May  23.  Portuguese  troops  at  Delagoa  Bay , in 
Africa,  attacked  English  colonists;  several 
Portuguese  were  killed;  the  English  loss  is 
unknown. 

May  24,  the  Czar  has  directed  Siberian 
governors  to  lighten  sentences  of  worthy  con¬ 
victs  on  acconnt  of  the  visit  to  that  country  of 
the  Czarewitch. 

May  26,  there  was  serious  rioting  in  Paris  by 
striking  stage-drivers;  the  strike  ended  in  a 
victory  for  the  men. 

May  28,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  in  session  in  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  church 
fairs  and  festivals  are  not  proper  means  of 
raising  money. 


May  29,  the  bill  providing  for  prohibiting 
British  sujbects  from  catching  seals  in  Behring 
Sea  fi*r  a  certain  period  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

May  30,  a  revolution  has  broken  out  at 
Port-au  Prince,  Hayti.  President  da  Fonseca, 
of  Brazil,  is  critically  ill  A  state  of  anarchy 
prevails  in  the  New  Hebridies. 

May  31,  the  exercises  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post  at  Whitesville,  Ky.,  on  Saturday,  were, 
interrupted  by  roughs,  who  dragged  the  j 
speaker  from  the  stand,  tore  the  floral  em¬ 
blems  to  pieces  and  dispersed  the  assembly; 
the  veterans  went  to  the  depot  to  take  the 
train,  when  they  were  again  attacked  by  the 
roughs;  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  citizens  : 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  veterans. 

June  i,  the  “baccarat  case”  came  up  for 
trial;  the  plaintiff,  Sir  William  Gordon  Cum- 
ming,  was  the  first  witness.  The  Behring 
Sea  bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  German  corn  duties 
will  not  be  reduced.  Reports  from  variou? 
parts  of  Canada  state  that  crops  are  suffering 
greatly  from  long-continued  drought 

June  2,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  witness 
at  the  baccarat  trial. 

June  3,  Sir  Charles  Russell  opened  for  the 
defence  in  the  baccarat  trial,  and  a  witness 
described  the  alleged  cheating  by  the  plaintiff 

June  4,  the  Chilian  insurgent  transport  Itats  I 
surrendered  to  Admirals  McCann  and  Brown 
in  the  harbor  of  Iquique;  she  gave  up  hei 
caago  of  5,000  rifles. 

June  5,  the  testimony  for  the  defendants  it 
the  baccarat  trial  was  completed  and  Sit 
Charles  Russell  began  to  sum  up  for  the  de 
fence.  I 

June  6,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Cana 
dian  Premier, died  at  Earnscliffe.near  Ottowa 
at  10:15  o’clock. 
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Junk  7,  strong  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
felt  in  the  north  of  Italy;  three  persons  were 
killed  and  a  number  injured  by  falling  walls. 

Junk  8,  Sir  Charles  Russell  finished  his 
closing  speech  in  the  baccarat  trial,  and  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  in  summing  up  for  the 
plaintiff,  boldly  criticised  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Junk  9,  the  baccarat  trial  ended  with  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  five  defendants;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  enthusiastically  cheered  at  the 
Ascot  races.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’s  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Ottowa. 

Junk  10,  the  People’s  Territorial  Committee 
of  Utah,  at  a  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  party  throughout  the  Terri¬ 
tory  should  dissolve  and  leave  its  members 
free  to  unite  with  the  great  national  parties 
according  to  their  individual  preferences. 
The  funeral  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was 
held  in  Ottowa;  the  funeral  procession  was 
the  largest  ever  seen  in  Canada. 

Junk  ii,  the  Chilian  Provisional  Junta 
addressed  a  note  to  the  European  Powers, 
asking  for  recognition  as  belligerents.  The 
English  religious  papers  severely  criticise  the 


Prince  of  Wales  in  relation  to  the  baccarat 
scandal.  M.  de.  Lesseps,  his  son,  and  two 
other  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
will  be  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  misleading 
investors.  A  dispatch  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
says  that  an  era  of  morality  has  commenced 
in  Mexico;  bull  fights  and  cock  fights  have 
been  stopped,  gambling  will  be  prohibited, 
and  a  lottery  law  is  under  consideration  which, 
although  it  will  not  do  away  with  lotteries, 
will  stop  all  small  and  irresponsible  concerns 

Junk  12,  a  severe  electric  storm  raged 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast;  the  light  house  at 
Cape  May  was  struck  by  lightning. 

June  13,  Senator  J.  J.  C.  Abbott  has  been 
summoned  to  form  a  new  Canadian  Ministry. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  owes 
Arthur  Wilson  $1,000,000. 

Junk  14,  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
were  killed  and  hundreds  injured  in  a  rail¬ 
way  accident  in  Switzerland. 

June  15,  J.  K.  Emmet,  the  actor,  died. 

June  16,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  name  was 
hissed  by  an  audience  at  a  lecture  in  Wales. 
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The  Yellow  Ribbon  Speaker;  Readings 
and  Recitations  compiled  by  Rev.  Anna 
H.  Shaw,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  and  Lucy 
Elmira  Anthony,  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard, 
243  pages. 

This  book  contains  a  choice  selection  of 
readings  and  recitations  specially  selected  for 
the  use  of  woman  suffragists  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
woman’s  emancipation.  It  is  worthy  of 
perusal. 

Sardi\:  A  Story  of  Love.  By  Cora  Linn 

[Daniels.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price 
50c. 

There  is  a  woman  in  this  story  who  smokes 
cigarettes  and  is  otherwise  objectionable,  be¬ 
ing,  as  we  are  told,  languorous,  voluptuous 
md  sinuous,  with  rounded  contours.  She 
las  also  a  taste  for  neat  brandy  and  an  artless 
labit  of  wearing  a  Venetian  dagger  in  her 
lair.  Besides  all  this,  she  is  “as  grimly  plot- 
ul  as  Machiavelli”  and  “morally  a  barbar- 
an.’’  With  this  formidable  person  Mr.  Ralfe 
Fielding  has  the  bad  taste  to  fall  in  love, 
somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  his  estimable 
wife,  who  in  her  turn  has  inspired  in  the 


bosom  of  a  very  accomplished  and  high- 
minded  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sardia  a 
consuming  passion.  There  is  also  a  Russian 
princess,  who  speaks  most  of  the  modern 
languages  and  is  a  high-priestess  of  Buddha. 
Her  costumes  are  certainly  striking  and  her 
occult  learhing  is  great.  The  story  comes 
out  beautifully  in  the  end,  Sardia  having 
magnanimously  admonished  Fielding  to  love 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  be  happy,  while  the  sinuous 
and  languorous  lady,  having  stabbed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  dagger  and  then  gone  in¬ 
sane,  gets  consigned  to  a  quiet  retreat  where 
the  medical  attendance  is  all  that  can  be  de¬ 
sired. 

If  She  Will  She  Will.  By  Mary  A.  Deni¬ 
son.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard)  Price  50c. 

This  literary  cream  tart,  which  is  by  the 
author  of  “That  Husband  of  Mine,”  has  for 
its  principal  ingredient  the  love  affair  of 
a  young  girl  and  a  distinguished  man.  which 
love  affair  is  streaked  with  ugly  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  wooer’s  probity.  The  doubts, 
however,  are  presently  removed,  after  having 
been  sugared  over  with  faith,  and  the  confec¬ 
tion  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  behind  it. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


The  sailor  is  a  generous  soul.  He  is  will¬ 
ing  that  anybody  should  take  his  watch. 

When  a  dressmaker  doesn’t  give  her  cus¬ 
tomers  fits,  the  customers  give  the  dressmaker 
fits. 

Five  year-old  William  was  talking  about 
his  knuckles,  and  his  brother  asked  what  he 
meant.  “I  mean  the  little  elbows  on  my 
fingers,”  was  the  ready  reply. 

Snorkins  (after  paying  his  tailor) — “Now 
don’t  be  so  awfully  obsequious.  You  have 
only  got  your  right.”  The  Tailor — “Yes;  but 
I  thought  I  would  be  ‘left.’  ” 

Father — “If  you  paid  more  attention  to 
cooking  and  less  to  dress,  my  dear,  you  would 
make  a  much  better  wife.”  Daughter — 
“Yes,  father;  but  who  would  marry  me?” 

Priest — “Well,  Dennis,  you’re  married  I 
hear.  I’m  very  glad  of  it.  How  do  you  and 
your  wife  get  along  together?”  Dennis — 
“Well,  yer  riverence,  Oi  t’ink  we  get  along 
besht  togither  whin  we’re  apart.” 

“Why  do  you  keep  a  diary?”  “To  read 
over  in  later  years  and  see  what  a  fool  I  was.” 
“It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  project  your  mind  ten 
years  into  the  future.”  “Why?”  “So  as  to 
read  your  diary  and  see  what  a  fool  you  are 
now.” 

Grocer — “Petter  you  try  dis  fine  Limbur- 
ger.  Only  26  cents  a  p<und.”  Wickwire — 
“Why  don’t  you  make  the  price  an  even 
quarter?  Why  not  knock  off  that  extra'cent?” 
Grocer — “Vy,  my  friendt,  dot  extra  scent  is 
vot  makes  it  sell.” 

Cleverton— “Have  you  any  idea  how 
much  that  dress  cost  that  Miss  Swansdown 
had  on  last  night?”  Dashaway — “Yes,  $125.” 
Cleverton — “How  did  you  come  to  know?” 
Dashaway  (sorrowfully — “Her  father  took 
pains  to  tell  me  the  other  day.” 

Miss  Dasher  (of  Denver)  — “Sorry  the  sea¬ 
son’s  over,  dear.  What  luck?”  Miss  Brown- 
bean  (  of  Boston,  dreamily)  — “  I  am  so  tran¬ 
scendency  happy.  He  whom  I  love  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.  He  is  fond  of  Emerson, 
is  a  member  of  the  Bellamy  Society,  and  is 
possessed  largely  of  this  world’s  goods  and 
the  root  of  all  evil.”  Miss  D.  — “  How  jolly! 
I  am  too  engaged.  He  is  redheaded,  says  ‘I 
seen’  and  ‘I  done,’  and  can  lick  anything  of 
his  weight  in  Denver.  And  he’s  got  the  rocks 
you  bet.” 


He— “I  have  never  yet  met  the  woman  I 
thought  I  could  marry.”  She — “No,  they  are 
very  hard  to  please  as  a  rule.” 

Lady  Customer:  “That  pair  of  slippers  I 
bought  of  you  a  short  time  ago  have  worn  out” 
Clerk:“Bad  leather,  ma’am?”  “No;  bad  boy,” 

“There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,” 

So  the  well-known  saying  ran. 

And  the  summer  thermometer  hotly  said: 
“I  will  get  there  if  I  can.” 

“Yes,  he  died  a  natural  death.  He  just 
went  from  one  sleep  into  another  till  he  fell 
into  the  last  sleep  ”  “What  was  deceased’s 
occupation?”  “He  was  a  policeman.” 

Ethel — “Do  you  think  he’ll  commit  suicide 
if  I  reject  him?”  Maud  (sweetly) — ‘Oh,  no. 
He  didn’t  when  I  rejected  him.”  Ethel — 
“Ah,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  two 
cases  are  different.” 

Penelope — “Men  are  so  rude.”  Jack— 
“What’s  anybody  been  saying  or  doing  to  you 
now?”  Penelope — “A  man  gave  me  his  seat 
on  the  car  to-day  and  never  thanked  me  for 
taking  it.” 

Harold— “I  must  go.  Will  you  return  my 
kiss?  Reciprocity,  you  know.”  Ethel 
“That  was  Blaine’s  idea,  was  it  not?” 
Harold — “Yes,  love.”  Ethel — “Then  I  must 
be  a  wicked  little  Democrat,  for  I  go  in  for 
free  trade.” 

In  a  village  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Cork, 
a  medical  gentleman  was  one  night  disturbed 
by  repeated  tappings  at  his  door,  and  on  get¬ 
ting  up,  found  a  laboring  man  soliciting  his 
immediate  attendance  for  his  wife.  “Have 
you  been  here  long?”  asked  the  doctor.  “In- 
dade  I  have,”  answered  Pat.  “But  why 
didn’t  you  ring:  the  night  bell?”  “Och,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  your  Honor.” 

Lady  (as  the  tramp  came  into  the  yard)— 
“I  suppose  you  want  something  to  eat,  do  you? 
Well,  you’ll  get  the  cold  shoulder  from  me  ” 
Tramp — “Cold  shoulder?  Ah!  if  there  is  any 
one  kind  of  meat  of  which  1  am  particularly 
fond,  it  is  cold  shoulder,  madam.  Now,  if 
you  will  also  kindly  supply  me  with  a  little 
bread  and  butter  and  a  piece  of  apple  pie,  I 
should — ”  But  just  then  the  servant  girl,  who 
had  heard  the  conversation,  came  out  of  the 
back  door  with  a  pail  of  hot  suds,  and  the 
tramp  nearly  broke  the  gate  in  his  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  yard. 
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3JN  A  late  number  of 
the  Chautauquan 
Magazine  there 
appeared  an  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of 
th  e  Supreme 
Court  from  its  ori¬ 
gin,  with  a  critical 
notice  of  the  several 
chief  justices  from  John 
Jay  to  Melville  W.  Fuller. 
In  reading  the  writer’s  account  of  the 
court  while  under  the  chief  justiceship 
of  John  Marshall,  my  recollection  was 
awakened  to  a  scene  I  witnessed  be¬ 
fore  that  august  body  sixty  years  ago. 

It  was  in  January,  1829,  when  an  im¬ 
portant  case  came  before  the  court,  in 
which  several  lawyers  of  distinction 
were  engaged,  among  whom  were 
Daniel  Webster  and  William  Wirt. 
These  two  legal  Titans  were  ranged  on 
opposite  sides,  and  the  case,  being  one 
involving  the  boundary  line  between 
two  states,  a  wide  range  was  given  to  the 
arguments  of  counsel.  It  was  a  case 
wellsuited  to  thegeniusof  the  expoun¬ 
der  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  oppo¬ 
nent  had  no  lackofknowledge  in  all  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  controversy 
I  took  great  pleasure  at  that  early  period 
ofmy  life  in  listening  to  the  speeches  of 
the  famous  orators  of  the  time.  I  had 
heard  Webster  at  Bunker  Hill  four 


years  previous,  and  remembering  the 
bewildering  effect  of  his  oration  on  that 
occasion,  I  had  a  presage  of  what  I 
might  expect  on  this.  I  had  read  ol 
the  splendid  effortofWirt  twenty  years 
earlier  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
so  had  high  expectations  from  him 
also.  I  was  not  disappointed  in  either 
one.  Both  were  famous  orators,  but 
each  had  a  style  of  his  own,  and  it 
was  no  trifling  task  to  decide  which 
was  preferable. 

The  bench  at  that  period  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  men  who  were  the  contempor¬ 
aries  of  the  Father  ofhis  Country,  of 
whom  the  illustrious  jurist,  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
His  associate  justices  were  men  of  sig¬ 
nal  ability,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
was  Justice  Story.  Bushrod  Washing¬ 
ton — the  nephew  of  his  U ncle  George — 
occupied  a  seat.  The  names  of  the 
remaining  four  I  do  not  call  to  mind. 
It  was  abench  ofgrave  and  able  judges, 
lawyers  who  had  won  their  spurs  at  the 
bar,  reaching  the  breach  by  their  merit 
rather  than  from  their  political  prefer¬ 
ences.  Politics  cut  no  figure  at  that 
period  in  the  SupremeCourt.  I  never 
heard  the  question  raised  whether  this 
or  that  judge  was  a  Whig  or  Democrat. 
As  I  first  entered  the  court- room,  and 
my  eyes  took  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
seven  judges  with  clean-shaven  faces, 
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in  their  silk  gowns,  I  was  immediately 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  scene. 
They  were  all  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  if  fresh  from  the  stirring 
epoch  of  the  Revolution,  intent  on  per¬ 
fecting  the  jurisprudence  of  a  great 
nation.  The  illustrious  Chief  Justice, 
the  friend  and  companion  ofWashing- 
ton,  presided  with  a  dignity  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  high  office.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  was  but  forty  years  old 
at  that  period,  and  it  naturally  fell  to 
the  court  to  determine  nice  questions 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  great  exper¬ 
iment.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Nation 
and  the  solidity  of  our  jurisprudence 
that  the  illustrious  Marshall  was  so  long 
the  presiding  genius  of  that  highest 
court.  But  his  associate  judges,  at  that 
time,  were  men  of  no  common  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  brainiest  of  the  number  was, 
without  doubt,  Justice  Story,  between 
whom  and  the  Chief  J  ustice  the  intimacy 
was  very  close.  I  often  saw  them 
walking  together  as  they  went  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue  to  their  hotels, 
in  earnest  and  lively  conversation — 
Marshall  in  his  knee  breeches,  black 
silk  stockings  and  low  shoes,  and  Story 
in  the  regulation  black  broadcloth  and 
his  gold-rim  spectacles.  I  call  to  mind 
my  walk  one  day  just  behind  them, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  I  have  never  since 
followed  in  the  wake  of  so  much  legal 
lore.  In  personal  appearance  there 
was  no  resemblance.  Marshall  had 
the  characteristic  Virginia  aspect  of 
that  period,  sedate  and  void  of  the 
least  taint  of  pride  and  ostentation. 
Story  was  a  typical  New  Englander, 
bright,  quick  in  his  movements  and 
utterance,  always  on  the  alert.  His 
head  was  a  library  of  reference,  in 
which  were  stored  all  the  legal  lore 
that  had  come  down  from  Justinian, 
Coke  and  Blackstone. 

In  listening  to  the  speeches  of  Web¬ 


ster  and  Wirt  in  this  celebrated  case  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  two 
distinct  stvles  of  oratory.  As  was  said 
by  Plutarch  of  Demosthenes,  sol  may 
say  of  Webster,  “though  without  any 
embellishment  of  wit  or  humor,  he  was 
always  grave  and  serious.”  Not  so 
with  Wirt,  who  embellished  his  argu 
ment  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and 
such  was  the  exuberance  ofhis  wit  and 
humor  that  a  smile  was  often  seen  upon 
the  faces  of  the  judges. 

Although  Webster  and  Wirt  wereol 
nearly  equal  prominence  at  that  period 
as  lawyers  and  pleaders,  there  was  yel 
a  wide  difference  in  their  manner  of  ad 
dressing  the  court.  I  cannot  better 
convey  my  own  idea  of  this  difference 
than  by  quoting  the  comparison  mad* 
by  Quintilian  of  Demosthenes  witl 
Cicero.  By  substituting  the  names  o 
Webster  and  Wirt  for  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  difference  will  be  showi 
as  it  appeared  to  me:  “There  issom< 
difference  in  their  style.  The  one  i 
more  concise,  the  other  more  diffusive 
the  one  pushes  closer  to  his  adversary 
the  other  allow\s  him  a  larger  spot  t< 
fight  upon.  The  one  is  always  en 
deavoringto  pierce  him  with  the  viva 
city  of  his  style,  the  other  often  bear 
him  down  with  the  weight  ofhis  dis 
course.  Nothing  can  be  retrenche< 
from  the  one  nor  added  to  the  other 
Demosthenes  has  more  care  and  study  i 
Cicero  more  nature  and  genius. 
Webster  was  supreme  in  the  grander 
and  magnificence  of  his  style,  whil 
Wirt  evinced  an  exhaustless  treasur 
of  diversified  knowledge,  upon  whic 
he  drew  with  a  felicity  that  charme 
his  auditors. 

Webster  held  the.  trump  card  ov< 
all  the  public  speakers  ofhis  day 
his  wonderful  presence.  I  have  yet  I 
see  his  equal.  This  quality  lent  pow< 
to,  and  riveted  the  attention  upon,  h 
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discourse.  When  some  ponderous 
axiom  fell  from  his  lips,  the  listener 
waited  with  bated  breath  for  the  next, 
as  the  Greeks  of  Lesbos,  in  the  age  of 
fable,  counted  the  blows  of  Vulcan’s 
hammer  as  he  went  on  forgingthunder- 
bolts  for  Jupiter.  The  eloquence  of 
Webster  had  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  of  Demosthenes,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  French  author  of  the  last 
century,  who  compared  it  to  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  and  magnificent  building  formed 
after  the  taste  of  ancient  architecture, 
that  admits  only  of  simple  ornaments, 
the  first  view  of  which,  and  much  more 
the  pUn,  the  economy  and  distribution 
of  the  several  parts,  exhibit  something 
so  great,  noble  and  majestic,  they  strike 
and  charm  the  artist  at  the  same 
instant.” 

The  eloquence  of  Wirt  was  of 
another  order,  which  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  “houses  built  in  an  elegant 
iand  delicate  taste,  to  which  art  and 
opulence  have  annexed  whatever  is 
rich  and  splendid,  in  which  gold  and 
marble  are  everywhere  seen  and  where 
the  eye  is  perpetually  delighted  with 
something  curious  and  exquisite.  ”  *  In 
person  he  was  less  tall  than  Webster, 

!  yet  he,  too,  had  a  commanding  pres- 
\  lence;  heavy-set,  his  great  round  head 
land  broad  forehead  told  of  his  Swiss 
descent.  As  I  now  remember  him, 
standing  before  the  court,  holding  in 
lis  hands  a  ponderous  folio,  from  which 
ne  read  in  the  Latin  tongue,  I  was  so 
mpressed  with  the  dramatic-scene  that 
t  still  remains  indelible  on  the  disc  of 
i  my  memory. 

WThile  I  have  always  ranked  Webster 
is  the  Demosthenes  of  his  time,  I  do 
mt  feel  justified  in  ranking  Wirt  as  the 
Eschines,  to  whom  Quintilian  gave 
he  second  place.  Henry  Clay  was 
hen  in  the  flush  of  his  brilliant  career; 
vith  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  and 
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elsewhere  I  had  often  been  charmed, 
though  I  had  never  heard  him  as  a 
pleader.  Before  all  other  tribunals  his 
rank  was  only  second  to  Webster, 
though  not  a  frw  of  his  ardent  admirers 
ranked  him  as  his  equal. 

The  printed  speeches  of  these  two 
great  orators  lack,  as  in  all  cases,  the 
power  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
most  essential  part  of  eloquence,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  soul  of  it.  We  fail  to 
catch  the  “marvelous  art  by  which  the 
orator  sometimes  insinuates  himself 
gently  into  the  people’s  hearts,  and 
sometimes  enters  with  a  kind  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  makes  himselfabsolute  mas¬ 
ter  over  them.” 

That  matchless  oration  delivered  by 
Webster  on  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17, 
1825,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  has 
been  read  by  two  generations  of  men, 
born  since  its  delivery,  and  pronounced 
eloquent,  but  they  should  have  heard 
it  delivered  and  seen  the  orator  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  and 
the  occasion,  and  drank  from  the  flow¬ 
ing  cup  of  his  eloquence,  which  has 
not  since  been  equaled  in  this  country. 
The  orator,  standing  upon  a  raised 
platform  with  his  vast  audience  on  des¬ 
cending  ground  around  him,  having 
for  his  background  the  clear  blue  sky 
of  a  bright  June  day,  which  caused  his 
magnificent  figure  to  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  called  to  mind  the  gods 
of  Homer,  and  the  line,  “As  from 
Olympus  o’er  the  clear  blue  sky.” 
Another  dramatic  feature  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  presence  of  the  illustrious 
Frenchman,  LaGyette,  who  laid  the 
corner  stone.  On  that  historic  spot 
the  towering  shaft  still  stands,  but  I 
know  of  but  a  single  spectator,  besides 
myself,  not  yet  gathered  by  the  sickle 
of  Time. 


F.  E.  Corey. 
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III. 


VIRGO. 


RIMEVAL  man  was  not  a  sav¬ 
age,  but  the  glorious  creation 
of  the  immortal  gods.  The 
eai  liest  period  of  the  history 
of  humanity  was  called  the 
golden  age  in  the  mythology 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  —  a 
period  when  men’s  lives  and 
hearts  were  swayed  only  by 
love,  truth  and  innocence — 
ere  the  elements  were  propi¬ 
tious.  Earth  smiled  in  per¬ 
petual  spring,  evil  was  un¬ 
known  and  the  gods  were 


pleased  to  descend  and  dwell  among 
men.  A  beautiful  parallel  story  may 
be  found  in  our  own  Bible  and  enlarged 
to  our  imaginations  by  the  fertile  brain 
of  Milton,  as  he  sings  of  Eden  with  its 
two  innocent,  pure,  happy  dwellers, 
where 


“Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass’d 
On  to  their  blissful  hour, 

where  Adam  says  to  Eve, 

“How  often  from  the  steep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other’s  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator?  oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding 
walk, 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  hea¬ 
ven. 


Wonderful  .beautiful  Eden!  whence 


“Flow’rs  of  all  hue  and  without  thorn  the  rose, 

.  airs,  vernal  airs, 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
'Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  spring. 

But  Pandora,  in  over  weening  curi¬ 
osity,  opened  the  mysterious  box  pres¬ 
ented  her  by  Jupiter.  From  it  es¬ 
caped  all  the  evil  passions,  pain  and 
disease  that  afterward  afflicted  man 
kind,  leaving  only  Hopeinviolite.  Of 
this  curiosity  Longfellow  says: 

“This  passion  in  their  ire, 

The  gods  themselves  inspire, 

To  vex  mankind  with  evils  manifold, 

So  that  disease  and  pain 
O’er  the  whole  earth  may  reign, 

And  never  more  return  the  Age  of  Gold." 

Man  therefore  became  less  pure,  less 
tranquil,  less  happy  in  the  silver  age 
which  succeeded  the  golden.  The 
good,  however,  was  still  predominant 
and  the  gods  lingered.  Then  followed 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages  Purity  and 
joy  had  vanished,  the  earth  groaned 
beneath  slaughter  and  wickedness,  and 
every  man’s  hand  was  raised  againsi 
his  neighbor.  One  by  one  the  goch 
departed  from  the  abodes  of  men  unti 
Astroa  alone  remained,  still  striving 
against  the  overwhelnrng  tide  of  evil 
But  at  length  she,  too,  bade  farewell  t<  I 
earth  and  J upiter  placed  her  among  th» 
constellations.  In  his  poem  “On  th1 
Death  of  an  Infant,”  M  lton  alludes  t< 
this  Goddess  in  the  following  lines: 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  Maid,  who  once  befor  i 
Forsook  the  hated  earth,  O  tell  me  sooth, 

And  cam’st  again  to  visit  us  once  more?”  j 


“From  a  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradise. 

Where  bloomed 


LIBRA. 

This  constellation  represents  th 
scales  of  Astraei  (Virgo)'  who  is  th 
Goddess  of  Justice.  Milton  also  make 
a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  constellatio 
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in  the  4th  book  of  Paradise  lost.  In 
the  battle  of  words  and  arms  between 
Satan  and  Gabriel,  the  former,  scorn¬ 
ing  the  dire  threats  of  the  latter,  had 
collected  all  his  force  for  offense  and 
defense,  and  Paradise  with  all  the  starry 
heavens  was  threatened  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  conflict  that  was  brewing.  The 
elements  at  least  would  have  been  torn 
and  Chaos  assumed  his  old-time  reign 
had  not 

‘‘Th’  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray 
Hung  forth  in  Heav’n  his  golden  scales  yet 
s  en 

Betwixt  Astrcea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  He  weigh’d, 
The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 
In  counterpi  ise;  now  ponders  all  merits, 
Rattles  and  realms:  in  these  He  put  two 
weights, 

The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight, 

The  latter  quick  up  flew  and  kick’d  the  beam: 
Which  Gabriel  spying  thus  bespake  the  fiend: 
Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know’st 
mine: 

Neither  our  own  but  given;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no 
‘  (  more 

Than  heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though 
double  now 

To  trample  thee  as  mire?  for  proof  look  up! 
\nd  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  shown  how  light, 
how  weak, 

f  thou  resist.  The  fiend  look’d  up,  and  knew 
dis  mounted  scale  aloft:  nor  more;  but  fled 
|Vlurmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of 
night. 

SCORPIO. 

This  is  the  scorpion  which  Juno 
commanded  to  kill  Orion  with  its 
Doisonous  sting.  Further  reference 
ill  be  made  to  this  constellation  in  the 
tory  of  Orion. 

SAGITTARIUS. 

This  constellation  forms  a  very  dis- 
inctbow  and  arrow  already  drawn  and 
eady  to  let  fly  at  Scorpio.  He  was 
nown  on  earth  as  Chiron  the  Centaur, 
alfman,  half  horse.  Chiron  wasdis- 


M 


inguished  for  skill  in  music,  medicine, 


hunting  and  prophecy.  He  taught 
Aesculapius  in  medicine,  who  afterward 
became  the  great  patron  and  god  of 
that  science.  Chiron  also  taught  music 
to  Apollo,  whose  harp  discoursed  such 
sweet  and  beautiful  music  “as  no  mor¬ 
tal  ear  had  heard  before.”  And  Her¬ 
cules  learned  astronomy  from  this  same 
Centaur  while  at  his  death  he  gave  to 
Dejanira  the  fatal  secret  which  des¬ 
troyed  the  renowned  hero. 

AQUARIUS. 

In  calculating  backward  630  years 
from  the  erection  of  the  pyramid  we 
find  Thurban,  the  dragon  star,  looking 
down  the  entrance,  still  retaining  its 
place  at  the  pole,  but  instead  of  the 
Pleiades  being  at  the  zenith  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world’s  history, 
Aquarius,  the  waterman,  has  taken 
that  position. 

The  Pyramid  gives  the  date  of  its 
own  building  as  being  2170  b.  c.,  add 
to  this  the  required  number  630  and  we 
have  2800 — the  mean  of  the  two  dates 
given  for  Noah’s  Flood  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Hebrew  versions  of  the  Bible, 
which  differ  from  each  other. 

This  is  striking  to  the  believer  in  the 
Pyramid,  not  only  in  thus  settling  a 
doubtful  chronolgy  but  in  proving  the 
antiquity  of  star  names  and  arrange¬ 
ments  and  realistic  signs. 

We  will  now  leave  the  zodiac  and 
consider  some  of  the  circumpolar  con¬ 
stellations. 

URSA  MAJOR. 

The  Great  Bear,  Big  Dipper  or 
Charles  Wain.  Under  the  former 
name  we  find  the  following  Greek 
superstition : 

Diana,  goddess  of  the  moon,  the 
virgin  huntress,  had  a  beautiful  favorite 
and  attendant  named  Callisto.  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  heaven,  became  jealous 
of  her  and  transformed  her  to  a  bear. 
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The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  head  in 
prayer, 

Her  arms  grow  shaggy  and  deformed  with 
hair; 

Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight  and  turn  to 
paws. 

Her  lips,  that  once  would  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 

And  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  deprived  of  speech. 
How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her 
own! 

How  often  would  the  deep  mouthed  dogs 
pursue, 

Whilst  from  her  hounds  the  frightened  hun¬ 
ters  flew. 

As  Callisto’s  son,  Areas,  was  one 
day  hunting  he  pursued  his  mother, 
not  knowing  the  fearful  fate  that  had 
befallen  her,  and  was  about  to  pierce 
her  with  his  spear.  Jupiter  in  pity 
translated  them  to  the  skies,  where 
they  shine  as  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa 
Minor. 

CASSIOPEIA  AND  CIPHEUS, 
are  so  closely  involved  in  the  story  of 
PEREUS  AND  ANDROMEDA, 

two  equatorial  constellations,  that  we 
will  relate  the  story  of  all  four  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  Hesperides,  daughters  of  Hes¬ 
perus,  brothers  of  Atlas,  guarded  their 
father’s  orchards  in  Africa,  which  pro¬ 
duced  golden  fruit.  In  this  distant 
land,  so  far  from  living  men  that  “the 
gentle  stream  of  ocean  rolled  between,  ’  ’ 
dwelt  the  three  Gorgon  sisters.  Of 
these  only  Medusa  was  mortal  and 
longed  for  loveantj  pity  and  recreation, 
while  the  other  two  sisters  were  stern, 
unpitying  and  never  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  their  changeless  home  and 
unvaried  occupation. 

In  this  land  there  was  never  day  nor 
night,  sun,  moon  or  stars.  No  cloud 
pictured  the  sky  and  no  refreshing 
breeze  stirred  the  air,  “but  a  pale  yel¬ 


low  light  brooded  on  the  land  ever¬ 
lastingly.  ’  ’  And  on  the  beautiful  face 
of  Medusa  “rested  a  sadness  such  as 
the  children  of  men  may  never  feel,” 
and  ‘  ‘her  grief  was  too  great  for  weep¬ 
ing.  ’  ’  One  day  she  was  visited  by  the 
goddess  Athene,  whom  she  implored  to 
take  her  to  the  land  of  mortal  men. 
She  endeavored  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  goddess  by  a  comparison  of  her 
own  wretchedness  with  the  beautiful 
home  of  the  latter,  where  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  happy  kindred,  where 
the  sun  gladdened  all  things  by  his 
light  and  “the  Horai  lead  the  glad 
dance  when  Phoebus  Apollo  touches 
the  strings  of  his  golden  harp  ” 
Athene,  however,  bade  her  remain  un 
til  her  doom  should  be  fulfilled,  telling 
her  that  she  had  no  part  with  love  and 
that  mortals  could  hardly  look  “on  the 
woeful  sorrow  of  thy  countenance.” 
Medusa  replied,  “Lady,  hope  has  a 
wondrous  power  to  kill  grief  and  ir  j 
the  pure  light  of  Helios  (the  sun)  my 
face  may  be  as  fair  as  thine.  ’  ’  Athene 
now  thoroughly  indignant,  pronounce* 
upon  the  hopeless  maiden  the  curs* 
that  her  beautiful  yellow  ringlets  shoulc 
turn  to  hissing  serpents  around  he 
head  and  the  fear  and  horror  and  sad 
ness  that  should  settle  upon  her  loveh 
face  should  turn  to  stone  every  morta 
thing  that  should  gaze  upon  it 
Medusa  was  grateful  that  she  was  lei 
mortal  and  that  there  was  still  hope  i 
death. 

Perseus,  who  was  the  son  of  Jupite 
and  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Kin; 
Acrisius,  was  mortally  feared  by  hi 
grand  father  because  an  oracle  ha 
warned  him  that  his  grand-son  woul 
be  the  cause  of  his  death.  Acrisr  i 
doomed  the  mother  and  child  to  di< 
and  had  them  placed  in  a  chest  wit 
a  flask  of  water  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  an 
then  cast  upon  the  sea.  Danae  praye 
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to  Zeus  for  help  and  while  she  slept 
Neptune  commanded  the  winds  to 
carry  the  chest  to  the  shore  of  an  is¬ 
land.  King  Polydectes  welcomed  the 
waifs  and  Perseus  grew  up,  beautiful, 
strong,  pure  of  heart  and  clean  of 
hand. 

The  king  Polydectes  sued  for  the 
heart  and  hand  of  Danae,  which  she  was 
unable  to  give. 

Enraged  he  threw  her  into  a  prison 
and  declared  that  she  should  remain 
there  until  Perseus  should  go  to  the 
land  of  the  Gorgons,  kill  Medusa  and 
return  with  the  fearful  head.  The  boy 
trusted  in  divine  aid  and  bade  his 
nother  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Danae’ s  parting  words  are  an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  her  son  to  deal  honestly  and 
ustly  and  trust  in  the  heavenly  powers, 
hie  leaves  her  with  the  assurance  that 
le  will  not  trust  in  craft  or  falsehood. 

The  winds  bore  him  to  the  land  of 
lis  birth  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
>eautiful  city  he  wept  for  his  mother, 
/hose  faithful  heart  still  turned  toward 
As  he  slept  at  night  Athene  stood 
efore  him,  warned  him  of  the  danger 
ttending  his  task,  exhorted  him  to  the 
reatest  care  in  avoiding  to  look  upon 

]ie  face  of  Medusa  in  life  or  death,  and 
ave  him  a  mirror  in  which  he  must 
'O.k  while  he  severed  the  maiden’s 
?ad  from  her  body. 

Continuing  his  journey,  he  was 
sited  again  in  sleep,  this  time  by 
ercury  or  Hermes,  who  gave  him  his 
/ord,  which  slayed  all  things  on  which 
fell,  accompanying  his  gift  with  in- 


Uructions  for  the  further  successful 
[osecution  of  his  journey. 

Leaving  the  land  of  mortal  men,,  he 
land  the  cave  of  the  hopeless  Graiai, 
G  gray-haired  women  of  worn  and 
'  inkled  faces  and  toothless  gums  who 
f  ssessed  only  one  eye,  which  they 
^'Jflssed  from  one  to  the  other  when  they 
tfm 


wished  to  look  out  of  their  dismal  cave. 
This  eye  Perseus  stole  while  they  were 
all  asleep,  and  thus  left  sightless,  they 
were  obliged  to  do  his  bidding  to  re¬ 
gain  the  treasure.  They  gave  him  the 
helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  him 
invisible,  their  own  sandals  with  which 
to  swiftly  fly  from  her  avenging  sisters, 
and  a  bag  in  which  to  place  the  fearful 
head  and  then  bore  him  to  the  Gorgon 
land.  So  Perseus,  following  all  his 
instructions,  effected  the  death  of  the 
Gorgon  and  as  he  passed  over  the 
Libyan  land  the  fresh  drops  of  blood 
that  fell  from  the  gory  head  produced 
the  great  number  of  serpents  of  that 
country.  Returning  he  sees  Atlas,  who 
lies  trembling  beneath  the  weight  of 
heaven,  and  who  implores  him  to  un¬ 
veil  the  Gorgon  head  that  he  may 
gaze  and  die  and  be  released  from  his 
weary  life.  Perseus  pityingly  obeys. 

As  he  once  more  came  to  the  land 
lighted  by  the  sun  he  saw 

ANDROMEDA 

chained  to  a  rock  upon  the  sea-shore. 
He  was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  in¬ 
quired  of  her  the  reason  of  her  situation . 
She  replied  that  her  mother 

CASSIOPEIA 

had  made  a  boast  that  her  daughter 
was  fairer  than  the  sea-mymphs,  and 
they  in  jealous  indignation  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Neptune,  the  sea-god,  for 
revenge  He  had  sent  a  sea  monster 

CETUS, 

(a  southern  constellation)  to  devour 
the  land  of  Libya,  of  which  her  father 

CEPHEUS 

was  king.  The  people  appealed  to  the 
king  against  the  monster  and  the  king 
appealing  to  the  oracle  of  Am uion  was 
told  that  he  must  chain  his  daughter 
to  the  rocks  until  the  tide  rose  up  to 
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her,  and  the  monster,  rising  with  the 
tide,  should  devour  her.  Perseus 
suing  for  the  granted  love  of  Andro¬ 
meda  slew  the  monster  with  the  in¬ 
fallible  sword  of  Hermes,  and  with  the 
joyful  consent  of  Cepheus  and  Cassio¬ 
peia,  bore  Andromeda  to  his  home, 
where  she  became  his  wife.  The  sea- 
nymphs  spitefully  prevailed  that  both 
the  parents  of  Andromeda  should  be  so 
placed  in  the  heavens  that  they  would 
half  the  time  hang  with  their  heads 
downward. 

Proceeding  to  the  land  of  Poly- 
dectes,  he  visited  his  mother  in  prision, 
who  told  him  of  the  persecution  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  king.  At  a  feast  he 
turned  Polydectes  and  his  guests  to 


stone  by  the  terrible  head,  then  released 
his  mother  from  prison  and  took  her  to 
Argos,  the  land  of  her  birth,  where 
Acrisius  still  reigned.  The  latter 
fled,  remembering  how  he  had  wronged 
his  daughter  and  her  child,  but  was 
persuaded  to  return  to  their  kind  wel¬ 
come.  One  day  while  Perseus  was 
testing  his  strength  in  throwing  quoits 
the  latter  swerved  and,  striking  Acri- 
sus  upon  the  head,  the  prophecy  of 
Apollo  was  accomplished.  Perseus 
was  stricken  with  grief,  but  in  time  be¬ 
came  the  king  of  the  land  and  became 
even  more  noted  for  his  wisdom  and 
justice  than  for  the  glorious  deeds 
which  he  accomplished  with  the  sword 
of  Hermes.  Ruby  Lamont. 
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THE  DAY  OF  FLOWERS. 


Flowers,  strew  flowers  of  earthly  mould, 
Buds  of  beauty  and  perfume  rare; 

Affection's  wealth  will  remain  untold, 

For  the  sainted  dead  who  are  sleeping 
there. 

Flowers  may  symbol  our  dream  or  thought, 
Perfect  in  color  and  form,  though  frail, 

They  fade  and  wither,  they  die,  are  naught, 
Save  Love’s  expression,  which  will  not 
fail. 

Flowers  of  earth,  in  their  richest  glow, 

Or  prarie-culled  by  a  thoughtful  hand — 

The  rare  exotic,  if  wealth  bestow, 

As  gems  produced  by  its  golden  wand. 

Flowers!  All  gone  in  a  few  brief  days, 

Like  earthly  beauty  in  human  guise; 

The  rosy  lip,  and  the  winning  ways, 

Of  the  well  beloved  of  our  weeping  eyes. 

Flowers,  strewn  over  the  quiet  mound, 
Where  rests  the  shell  of  our  dearest  ones, 

Now  calmly  waiting  the  trumpet  sound— 
The  resurrection  by  angel  tones! 

Flowers?  The  choicest,  the  best  we  know, 
Fragrant  and  formed  to  symbols  fair, 


1 

I 

Yet  naught  at  last  to  the  flowers  which  grow, 
In  the  gardens  above,  where  the  loved 
ones  are. 

! 

Flowers,  perennial  over  there. 

In  beauty  perfect,  no  bloom  doth  fade, 
And  perfume  fills  the  celestial  air 
Of  spirit-worlds,  which  the  Gods  have 
made.  S  1 

Flowers  in  glory,  for  you  and  I, 

If  true  to  every  known  behest; 

Garlands  of  victory,  by  and  by,  v  1 

At  home  in  the  midst  of  eternal  rest. 

ir 

Flowers,  the  tribute  we  weeping  bring,  ^ 
Strewing  each  grave  with  a  trembling 
hand, 

Though  faith  hath  robbed  of  its  once  dread  k 
sting, 

The  claims  of  death,  as  we  waiting  stand  ,, 

Oh,  we  shall  greet  in  the  worlds  above,  fc1 
The  dear  ones  laid  'neath  the  sacred  sod 
Where  dreams  are  real  of  that  perfect  Love, 
The  life  of  bliss,  with  the  kept  of  God! 

H .  W.  Naisbitt. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  HOLLARS. 


One  of  the  best  rules  with  regard  to 
the  acquirement  of  money  was  recently 
given  by  Rev.  Philips  Brooks  in  these 
words :  ‘  ‘  Let  yourself  be  possessed  of 

no  dollars  whose  history  you  do  not 
dare  to  tell.”  We  are  happy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the 
whole  world  should  know  the  history 
of  every  dollar  they  own  so  far  as  their 
share  in  it  was  concerned.  Such  men 
and  women  are  to  be  congratulated. 
They  are  free  from  a  heavy  burden  of 
secrecy — free  from  a  thousand  fears  of 
detection,  of  public  censure,  of  private 
disapproval,  of  a  self-accusing  consci¬ 
ence.  They  may  fairly  and  rightly  re¬ 
joice  in  the  possession,  be  they  large 
or  small,  and  have  only  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  as  worthily  used  as  they  have 
been  honorably  gained. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  have 
no  such  happy  freedom.  They  are  by 
no  means  willing  that  any  one  should 
tnow  the  history  of  their  dollars  or  find 
nut  how  they  came  to  belong  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  anxious 
o  conceal  such  knowledge  from  every 
>ne,  and  would  gladly  forget  it  them- 
elvesifthey  could.  There  are  various 
easons  for  this  concealment.  Some- 
imes  these  dollars  have  been  gained 
>y  open  dishonesty.  Of  course  the 
>urglar  and  the  swindler  will  court 
ecrecy  as  their  only  hope  to  save  them 
'om  public  disgrace  and  the  penalty  of 
^  he  law. 

But  others  whom  the  law  is  power¬ 
's  to  touch  are  equally  anxious  to 
ury  this  secret  within  their  own 
reasts.  Some  of  these  have,  perhaps, 
iken  advantage  of  ignorance,  weak- 
erfetA  ess  and  poverty  to  add  to  their  own 
to*®  ore  of  wealth.  They  may  have 
*]ueezed  exorbitant  interest  out  of 


hard-pressed  debtors,  or  used  for  their 
own  advantage  the  labor  of  those  who 
had  no  other  resource,  and  paid  them 
the  smallest  possible  remuneration. 
Others  may  have  practiced  mean  ways 
of  saving  money,  by  pinching  their 
families,  cutting  short  their  children’s 
education,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
cries  for  help ;  and  their  dollars  remain 
with  them  to  their  own  disgrace. 
Others  may  have  gambled  and  specu¬ 
lated,  not  giving  any  fair  equivalent 
for  the  money  they  have  gained,  but 
simply  transferring  it  from  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pockets  to  their  own  shame. 

Some  have  wasted  the  time  and 
powers  for  which  they  were  paid,  and 
accepted  wages  and  salaries  that  they 
have  never  really  earned;  while  others 
have  enjoyed  pensions  that  never 
should  have  been  granted,  and  filled 
offices  which  were  well-known  sine¬ 
cures.  A  few  of  such  persons  may 
boast  of  their  shrewdness,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  prefer  to  be 
silent  on  the  history  of  their  dollars. 
They  well  know  that  such  a  revelation 
would  excite  the  scorn  and  displeasure 
of  all  honorable  people,  and  that  so¬ 
ciety  generally  would  frown  instead  of 
smiling  upon  them.  Therefore  they 
maintain  a  discreet  secrecy  on  the 
subject,  and  take  every  pains  that  this 
part  of  their  history  shall  never  be 
divulged.  Indeed,  the  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  have  these  records  un¬ 
folded  is  a  pretty  fair  test  of  their 
character.  All  evil  shuns  the  light,  all 
good  courts  it.  It  is  a  homage  which 
even  the  worst  men  pay  to  goodness, 
that  they  strive  to  hide  their  lack  ofit, 
and  pretend  to  share  in  it  whenever 
such  pretence  is  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  open 
as  the  day,  who  has  nothing  which  he 
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cares  to  conceal,  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
come  by  his  possessions  honorably. 
They  stand  for  earnest,  honest  labor  of 
head  or  of  hand,  such  as  helps  and 
never  hurts  mankind.  They  are  the 
signs  of  his  energy,  his  industry,  his 
economy,  his  faithfulness,  his  ability. 
They  reflect  honor  upon  him;  whereas 
gains  secured  without  such  equivalent, 
and  at  the  expense  of  others,  can  only 
reflect  disgrace.  These  ideas  may  be 
thought  only  applicable  to  men  of 
large  possessions,  but  this  is  not  so. 
They  are  equally  relevant  to  him  whose 
hardly  earned  dollar  is  spent  at  once  in 
daily  necessaries  for  himself  and  family. 
Let  him  but  feel  assured  that  he  has 
faithfully  earned  it — that  he  has  given 


its  equivalent  in  some  useful  form  to  the 
world,  and  that  thus  he  wrongs  no  one 
by  its  possession,  and  his  heart  is  easy 
and  his  conscience  clear.  Mr.  Emer 
son  says:  “He  is  no  whole  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  earn  a  blameless 
livelihood.  Society  is  barbarous  unti 
every  industrious  man  can  get  hi 
living  without  dishonest  customs 
Every  man  is  a  consumer  and  ought  tc 
be  a  producer.  He  fails  to  make  hi 
place  good  in  the  world  unless  he  no 
only  pays  his  debt,  but  also  add 
something  to  the  common  wealth.’ 
He  who  is  fortified  by  such  principle 
has  no  motive  to  hide  the  history  of  hi 
dollars,  whether  he  counts  them  by  th 
unit  or  the  thousand. 


THE  GILA  MONSTER. 


This  forbidding-looking  reptile  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
Gila  (pronounced  Heela)  River,  which 
flows  through  the  southern  part  of  our 
neighboring  territory,  Arizona.  By 
some  its  bite  is  said  to  be  as  venomous 


How  the  title  of  “monster”  carnet 
be  applied  to  it,  we  are  not  informer 
but  it  evidently  was  not  on  account  < 
its  size  or  length,  as  it  is  seldom  ov< 
three  feet  in  length  and  only  two  < 
three  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  Gila  Monster. 


as  the  tarantula’s,  while  others  claim 
that  it  is  entirely  harmless.  Which¬ 
ever  of  these  statements  is  correct,  we 
hardly  think  it  will  be  kept  as  a  pet  in 
any  household. 


In  the  Deseret  Museum,  in  this  cit 
can  be  seen  a  specimen  of  this  spec 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
the  student  of  natural  history  it 
well  worth  a  visit. 


STORY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  ART. 


The  greatglacial  deluge  had  receded 
to  the  region  of  the  North  Pole  and  the 
pendulem  of  temperature  was  slowly 
passing  to  the  other  extreme.  For  one 
geological  moment — ten  thousand  years 
or  so — a  sweet,  steadfast  glow  of  sum¬ 
mer  bathed  the  earth  all  around  its 
three  central  zones.  Vegetation, 
which  had  been  driven  far  south  by  the 
stupendous  ice  current,  had  gathered 
ts  green- bannered  hosts  and  marched 
>ack  to  repossess  its  ancient  country, 
wringing  with  it  wide  wafts  of  perfume 
md  keen  thrills  of  fragrance.  Such  a 
*ush  of  life  from  all  the  fountains  of 
rreative  energy  never  before  had  glad- 
iened  the  rolling  sphere.  The  birds 
swarmed  up  from  the  tropics  noisy, 
?ager,  glowing  with  colors,  fecund, 
bellicose,  surcharged  with  song.  The 
rivers  and  brooks  had  not  lost  the  purity 
Dfthetr  icy  origin,  but  bubbled  cool  and 
aright  through  grove  and  brake  on 
down  to  the  sea,  while  the  sky,  calm, 
flue,  clear,  day  and  night,  bent  over 
he  great  scene  of  impassioned  nature. 
Softly  breathed  the  winds  from  caves 
fl  hoarded  balms,  tossing  the  butterflies 
md  tumbling  the  lusty  bees  from  flower 
o  flower.  Wild  beasts,  stealthy,  fur¬ 
tive,  glossy,  slouched  through  the 
proves  or  crept  amid  the  reeds  by  the 
fptreams  where  the  herons  were  dream- 
ng.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  weather, 
vhen  every  throb  of  nature’s  pulse 
wrought  health  and  contentment  It 
-vas  never  too  cold,  never  too  warm; 
he  rains  were  only  access  of  refresh 
nent  to  give  a  new  swell  of  power  to 
ife.  This  was  the  general  condition 
of  things  when  the  geologic  tide  of 
‘taction  from  the  glacial  depression 
iad  reached  its  eddy  at  the  golden 

Smean,  between  fire  and  ice,  and  there, 
for  some  ten  thousand  years,  the 


merest  points  of  time  when  largely  con¬ 
sidered,  poised  itself  at  full  glory  while 
the  whole  world  felt  the  flood-tide  of 
physical  life. 

Toward  the  close  ofthis  period  certain 
obscure  laws  of  nature  concentrated,  as 
it  were,  the  distilled  essence  of  the 
faultless  weather,  and  blew  it  into 
Arcadia,  a  little  Grecian  country  so 
hemmed  in  with  mountains  that  nothing 
could  escape  from  it.  This  was  the 
breath  that,  stealing  over  the  furry 
face  of  Pan,  awoke  him  as  if  by  the 
thrill  of  a  warm  kiss  on  his  lips.  He 
sat  upright  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Heretofore  he  had  been  a  thoughtless 
beast,  but  now,  as  he  came  out  of  his 
slumber,  a  dreamlike  vision  floated  in 
his  brain.  He  listened — never  before 
had  he  discriminated  between  sounds — 
but  now  the  merry  voices  of  the  birds, 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  bub¬ 
bling  of  the  streams  were  so  strangely 
differentiated  that  the  revelation  start¬ 
led  him,  and  he  leaped  as  if  an  arrow 
had  hit  him.  He  was  delighted,  how¬ 
ever,  feeling  some  new  tingle  in  his 
blood ;  and  so  he  frisked  away  from  the 
mouth  of  his  cave,  near  which  he  had 
been  sleeping,  and  went  down  by  the 
reedy  brook  to  drink  and  to  bathe  his 
face  in  the  almost  ice-cold  current. 

Pan  was  young,  but  full-grown  and 
strong;  unconscious  of  the  vigor  within 
him — a  playful,  rollicking  fellow — albeit 
he  felt  that  all  things  good  or  beautiful 
or  alluring  belonged  to  him  of  right, 
and  that  he  had  but  to  take  them  and 
use  them  without  asking  permission 
or  making  any  sacrifice  in  return. 

How  long  he  had  slept  there,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  cave,  he  did  not  know; 
indeed  he  could  not  recollect  anything 
about  it.  In  some  vague  fashion  he 
remembered  that  he  had  lived  a  long 
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time  by  grove  and  stream  and  mountain 
crag;  still  notone  act  of  all  his  past  ex¬ 
istence  disengaged  itself  in  his  reflection. 
This  awakening,  this  new  sense  of 
things,  and  the  fresh  impress  of  all 
nature  in  him,  went  into  his  blood  and 
intoxicated  him  so  that  he  gamboled 
and  skipped  and  shook  himself  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
but  just  discovered  his  own  existence 
as  in  some  way  a  part  of  the  glowing 
and  throbbing  world  of  life.  Years 
were  as  days  to  him  from  this  on,  and 
slowly  grew  in  him  the  manifold  mys¬ 
teries  of  experience.  Outward  life  be¬ 
gan  to  have  some  occult,  reflex  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  intrinsic;  the 
magnetic  meanings  of  nature,  vague 
and  elusive,  flitted  through  the  happy 
heart  of  this  sylvan  being.  He  was 
now  man,  and  yet  he  was  a  part  of  the 
lower  life  of  bird  and  beast  and  fish, 
of  reptile,  insect  and  plant.  He  was 
feeling  upward  toward  the  divine  and 
at  the  same  time  the  thousand  cords 
that  fixed  his  sympathies  deep  and 
sure  in  the  irresponsible  animal  in¬ 
stinct  were  strengthened,  and  his  simple 
beast  sense  of  delight  in  the  vigor  of 
nature  flowered  forth  into  unreasoning 
ecstacy. 

Pan  heard,  as  he  skipped  lightly 
through  the  Arcadian  glades  and 
groves,  some  rumor  of  the  soft  Greek 
tongue,  Runic  murmurings,  the  first 
tentative  bubblings  of  a  spoken  word- 
system  which  in  the  far  future  was  to 
embody  the  hymns  of  Homer  and  the 
dramas  of  yEschylus;  but  he  knew  not 
what  these  sounds  meant,  nor  could  he 
utter  even  the  modest  expression  of 
his  tumultuous  and  strangely  interblen- 
ded  feelings.  A  quivering,  somewhat 
raucus  bleat  filled  the  measure  of  his 
voice-power. 

By  degrees  there  grew  in  him  an 
unrest  as  hauntingly  pensive  as  the 


reveries  of  a  modern  maiden,  but  yet 
as  virile  as  a  soldier’s  dream,  and  he 
felt  a  formless  anticipation  of  some  won¬ 
derful  discovery,  some  divine  surprise 
about  to  unfold  before  him. 

About  this  time,  one  incomparable 
morning,  when  Pan  lay  upon  a  mossy 
log,  in  the  midst  of  some  flowering 
and  odorous  shrubs,  half- dreaming  of 
he  knew  not  what  nebulous  bliss,  he 
heard  a  solt  rustling  nearby,  and  look¬ 
ing  around  saw  a  beautiful  young  girl 
walking  beside  the  stream  that  flowed 
near.  She  was  serenely  sweet;  tall, 
and  fair  as  a  lily,  robed  in  a  short 
purple  kirtle  belted  at  the  waist  with 
gold.  Her  hair  fell  almost  to  her  feet, 
like  a  heavy,  shimmering  beam  of  yel¬ 
low  sunlight.  Something  in  her  large, 
liquid  gray  eyes  and  about  her  dewy, 
rose-pink  lips  gave  forth  a  charm  that 
went  like  a  strange,  startling,  yet  in¬ 
finitely  tender  shock  to  Pan’s  heart. 

With  a  loud,  hoarse  bleat  that  wen' 
echoing  through  the  woods  far  up  th< 
stony  mountain  sides  Pan  flung  himsel 
from  the  log  and  rushed  at  the  maider 
with  wild  energy,  crushing  the  swee 
flowers  as  he  ran,  and  making  a  grea 
tearing  sound  among  the  bushes  an< 
vines. 

One  startled  glance  the  girl  gav< 
him,  a  sudden  blush  suffusing  her  fai 
cheeks,  and  then  uttering  a  cry,  hall 
fright,  half-mirth,  away  she  ran,  he 
white  limbs  twinkling,  her  long  gol< 
hair  streaming  gloriously.  It  waslik 
some  flash  of  magic;  Pan  spread  hi 
arms,  but  where  was  she?  Far  awa 
down  the  stream;  and,  sweet  as  dreai 
could  make  it,  he  heard  her  voic 
mocking  him — she  was  gone!  He  ra 
and  ran,  bleating  wildly,  butnotanoth< 
glimpse  of  her  could  he  have.  Tire 
out,  panting,  the  foam  white  upon  h 
glossy  beard,  he  at  last  tumbled  dow 
upon  the  sand  by  the  stream-side  an 
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lay  there  bewildered,  discomfited  and 
for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  unhappy. 
A  great  thirst  raged  in  his  throat  and 
his  heart  was  beating  as  if  it  would  burst 
from  his  breast.  In  leaning  over  the 
stream  to  drink  he  saw  his  form  and 
face  reflected  in  the  water,  and  some 
remote  twilight  of  true  self-conscious¬ 
ness  glimmered  through  his  being. 
He  rolled  on  his  back  and  looked  up 
into  the  great  bloom-like  tenderness  of 
the  sky,  while  tenuous  films  of  com¬ 
munication  connected  him  with  every 
throbbing  cell  of  life  between  the  earth 
and  the  empyrean.  What  was  this 
ravishing  bewilderment  of  tender 
sounds  in  his  ears?  What  phantom 
perfumes  were  there  straying  along  his 
sense?  Up  from  the  farthest  nooks 
and  wells  of  his  feeling  came  gushing, 
inexpressible  impulses,  fears,  doubts, 
longings,  aspirations,  all  flooded  in  a 
misty  atmosphere  of  wonder,  joy,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  a  sense  of  loss  which  was 
yet  inestimable  gain.  He  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  the  child  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  did  not  comprehend  how 
all  the  myriad  qualities  of  the  material 
and  the  immaterial,  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual,  the  absolutely  gross  and  the 
purely  ethereal,  blended  in  him. 

Again  the  years  sped  as  moments, 
and  Pan  held  all  the  time  in  his  shaggy 
breast  the  impression  made  there  by 
the  girl  Syrinx.  Would  he  ever  see 
her  again?  He  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
his  cave  and  bleated  so  that  the  shep¬ 
herds  in  the  far  pastoral  valleys  leaned 
on  their  crooks  and  listened,  wondering 
what  sheep  or  goat  could  have  a  voice 
so  mighty  in  volume  and  strange  in 
appeal.  He  looked  at  the  rocks,  into 
which  his  crepuscular  den  wound  away, 
and  saw  them  all  embossed  with  fossil 
forms  of  organic  life  extinct  eons  ago, 
but  of  these  he  borrowed  only  some 
vibrations  of  self-consciousness  thrilling 


back  to  the  far  ancestral  germ  as  a 
sound-wave  traverses  a  finely-sensitive 
thread  through  intricate  windings  and 
confused  loops  and  doublings.  Beauty 
had  set  her  lure  of  unrest  before  his 
eyes;  love  had  touched  his  life  with  a 
heavenly  fire;  and  between  these,  in 
the  rich  intervals  of  his  broadening  con¬ 
sciousness,  was  forming  the  desire  for 
expression.  Moreover,  his  physique 
developed  mightily.  When  he  sprang 
up  from  his  bed  by  the  cave’s  mouth 
and  ran  down  the  mountain  slope  to  the 
stream,  his  flight  was  swifter  than  that 
of  the  brown  deer  and  the  claquing  of 
his  hot  ny  hoofs  was  heard  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  His  face  had  taken  on  a  fine  mag¬ 
netic  comeliness,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  a  subtle  intelligence  which  was  not 
yet  liberated.  Something  glorious,  like 
a  ferment  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  tender 
and  sweet,  and  all  that  is  savage  and 
wild  and  selfish,  inflated  his  feelings 
and  gave  a  -thousand  irresistible  yet 
not  clearly  definite  impulses  to  his 
centers  of  life.  Bird-  song  now  appealed 
to  him  directly;  he  loved  to  lounge  by 
the  brook- side  and  listen  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  water  sounds  made  by  the 
currents  among  the  stones;  the  dewy 
balm  of  morning,  the  cool  touch  of 
evening  breezes,  the  satin  rustle  of 
leaves,  soothed  him  and  augmented 
his  receptivity;  but,  beyond  all  of  these 
was  the  lingering,  growing,  suffusing 
consciousness  of  love.  The  aweet 
gray  eyes  of  Syrinx  haunted  him,  and 
her  face  and  form  were  constant  ap¬ 
paritions  in  his  dreams  while  sleeping 
or  waking.  He  wandered  much,  only 
half- conscious  that  he  was  looking  for 
her,  and  every  time  that  a  bird’s  wing 
rustled  near  him  there  was  a  fine,  tender 
thrill  through  his  heart.  The  shep¬ 
herds,  hairy  almost  as  he,  saw  him 
gliding  here  and  there  or  heard  him 
bleating  lar  away,  and  they  much  won- 
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dered  who  he  was  and  what  he  was 
seeking. 

So  the  years,  which  were  as  days  to 
Pan,  rolled  by,  and  still  the  glorious 
weather  continued  in  Arcadia.  Men 
lived  and  died;  but  Pan,  ever  young, 
ever  full  of  charm,  changed  not,  save 
that  he  acquired  the  language  of  man 
and  now  spoke  in  a  rich,  virile  voice 
instead  of  bleating,  and  all  day  long  he 
went  through  the  woods,  the  glades, 
the  pastures,  and  up  and  down  the 
mountain  slopes  calling,  calling,  calling 
for  the  maiden  Syrinx.  If  he  could 
but  see  her  once  more,  hear  her  light 
feet  on  the  flowering  grass  and  her 
silvery  voice  as  she  fled  away,  it  would 
make  him  happy  for  another  thousand 
years. 

In  the  midst  of  this  thought  one  day, 
as  he  stepped  forth  from  a  thicket  of 
aromatic  shrubs,  he  suddenly  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  fair  object  of  his 
love. 

Now  Pan  was  no  modern  lover,  afraid 
of  his  sweetheart;  he  was  a  wild,  goat¬ 
footed,  hirsute  wood  savage,  and  with 
a  great  shout  he  hurled  himself  toward 
Syrinx,  who  screamed  and  fled  But 
at  this  time  Pan  himself,  though  some¬ 
what  heavy,  was  a  great  runner;  all 
these  years  his  limbs  had  been  gaining 
strength  and  agility. 

“You  are  mine,  Syrinx,  mine!”  he 
cried,  pursuing  her  at  the  utmost  of 
his  speed;  “you  shall  never  escape  me, 
never,  never!” 

The  girl  felt  a  great  terror  seize  her 
heart,  and  yet  there  was  something  in 
Pan’s  voice  that  appealed  to  her  inmost 
life,  as  if  with  a  myriad  strains  of  sweet 
yet  savage  tenderness.  Strange  to  say . 
it  was  the  sweetness — the  tenderness 
more  than  the  savageness — that  fright¬ 
ened  her  and  made  her  fly  with  ecstatic 
energy. 

Pan’s  feeling  was  a  rage,  a  devouring 


storm;  the  shepherds  heard  him  shout¬ 
ing  “Stop!  stop!”  while  the  hard  goat 
hoofs  of  his  feet  rang  like  flints  on  the 
stony  places  as  he  pursued  the  flying 
girl,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
sounds  that  strangely  thrilled  the  air. 
Men  and  maidens  leaned  upon  their 
crooks  and  hearkened  dreamily  while 
through  their  consciousness  crept  a 
shiver  ofineflable  anticipation.  What 
was  this  that  was  going  to  happen  in 
Arcadia?  What  new  element  was  this, 
imminent  yet  undiscoverable,  suffusing 
itself  through  life? 

Syrinx  at  first  outstripped  Pan,  but 
this  was  because  his  sudden  meeting 
with  her  had  startled  and  weakened 
him ;  soon  enough  his  strength  returned 
and  then  the  race  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  experience  of  all  the  wild  things 
in  Arcadia.  Over  hills,  down  the 
dells,  far  through  odorous  groves  and 
over  verdant  pasture  lands  they  ran. 
Syrinx  keeping  just  beyond  Pan’s 
reach,  while  he,  panting  and  foani- 
flecked,  his  eyes  burning  wildly, 
streched  out  his  arms  and  strained  every 
source  of  his  strength  to  take  her. 
She  held  her  beautiful  bow  in  one  hand 
— for  she  had  been  in  the  chase  with 
Diana  that  morning — and  in  the  other 
a  purple  flower,  whose  perfume  filled 
the  air  as  she  ran.  Now  and  again  the 
cord  ofher  well-strung  weapon  caught 
on  a  twig  and  gave  forth  a  far-reaching 
twang  that  struck  every  listening  eai 
a  note  mysteriously  prophetic  o 


as 


some  great  increment  about  to  comt 
to  the  experience  ot  mankind. 

When  the  runners  were  nearly  ex 
hausted  they  came  to  the  River  Ladon 
a  rapid,  sparkling  stream,  bubbling 


and  gurgling  over  a  stony  bed  betweei 
tall  wisps  of  green  and  golden  reeds 
Here  the  poor  girl  found  herself  en 
trapped.  She  could  not  cross  the  river 
and  on  either  hand  were  entangling 
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brakes.  Pan  saw  the  situation,  too, 
and  with  a  roar  of  joy  sprang  to  clasp 
her.  It  was  a  climax  in  nature. 
Syrinx  called  to  the  gods  in  a  clear, 


low  wail  of  despair.  Something  like 
a  broad  swell  of almost  inaudible  music 
— a  waft  of  phantom  melody — swept 
over  Arcadia. 

Maurice  Thompson. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  FAMILY  IN  ANN  AM. 


A  sojourn  of  two  days  gives  the 
passengers  on  the  Natal  ample  time  to 
visit  the  city  of  Salgoon.  This  Euro¬ 
pean  city  is  very  attractive  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  and  well  kept  trees  that 
border  its  streets  like  the  lanes  in  a 
1  park,  and  the  pretty  little  hotels  which 
line  its  roads.  Large  and  handsome 
gardens  are  within  easy  reach  and  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  there. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  some 
friends  who  acted  as  guides,  I  was  able 
to  visit  the  most  curious  section  of  the 
district,  namely,  Cholon,  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  district,  where  over  60,000 
Chinese  and  Annamites  reside.  They 
live  in  little  picturesque  houses,  and 
adorn  their  shops  with  various  exotic 
plants  full  of  interest  to  a  stranger. 
Guided  by  my  friends,  we  visited  a 
very  rich  Annamite  family,  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  streets  in  Cholon 
Unfortunately  the  father  was  away  and 
so  were  the  sons,  who  were  studying  in 
Paris.  We  were,  however,  most  hos¬ 
pitality  received  by  the  two  eldest 
daughters.  They  were  attractive- look¬ 
ing  women  with  beautiful  eyes,  but 
their  black  teeth,  which  were  lacquered, 
detracted  somewhat  from  their  beauty. 
They  were  clothed  in  long  black  trou¬ 
sers,  and  with  a  tunic  of  white  Chinese 
crepe  which  entirely  enveloped  their 
figures.  They  wore  gold  collars  and 
diamond  bracelets,  while  their  hair  was 


held  in  position  by  a  golden  pin  that 
clasps  their  locks  in  a  knot.  After  the 
formal  presentation,  we  were  conducted 
through  the  principal  apartments,ofthe 
house.  They  were  very  simple  in 
appearance,  with  bare  white  walls,  but 
they  were  filled  with  beautiful  furniture 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  we 
noticed  some  exquisite  bric-a-brac, 
such  as  chiseled  silver  vases,  jade  orna¬ 
ments,  arms,  and  embroidered  silks, 
worthy  of  the  finest  collections.  The 
garden  was  charming,  and  the  young 
ladies  showed  us  with  pride  some  orna¬ 
mental  plants  that  their  father  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  from  Canton. 

One  of  these  represented  a  peacock 
seated  on  its  perch,  another  a  tiger  with 
enameled  eyes.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  of  all  were  little  dolls  represent¬ 
ing  Chinese  ladies  and  mandarins. 
The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  were 
of  enameled  porcelain,  while  the  body 
was  made  of  wire  and  covered  with 
trailing  vines.  The  vines  are  planted 
in  such  a  way  that  they  grow  through 
the  feet  of  the  image.  The  vine  grows 
rapidly,  and  finally  conceals  the  entire 
figure  except  the  hands,  feet,  and  head. 
When  the  figure  is  entirely  clothed 
with  the  foliage,  the  effect  is  very 
fine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  and 
surrounded  by  pools  of  limpid  water  is 
a  pagoda  of  carved  wood.  The  pave- 
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ment  is  laid  in  precious  marble,  and  its 
columns  are  of  carved  wood,  while  the 
roof  is  richly  ornamented.  At  the  rear 
of  the  pavilion  there  are  three  altars, 
on  which  are  three  bronze  vases  and 
braziers,  in  front  of  large  gilt  statues 
of  Buddha  Our  hostesses  invited  us 
to  rest  in  this  pavilion.  Their  mother 
had  erected  it  in  honor  of  their  father 


during  his  visit  to  the  exposition  at 
Paris,  as  a  surprise  for  him  upon  his 
return. 

After  refreshments  were  served,  at 
our  request  their  servants  brought 
their  jewelry,  and  we  had  a  chance  to 
admire  the  fine  gold  work  that  they 
showed  us,  gold  bracelets,  carved 
ivory  boxes,  etc. 

Albert  Tissandier. 


A  LAKE  OF  BOILING  LAVA. 


There  is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  a 
lake  of  living  lava.  It  is  on  Mount 
Kilauea.  It  is  a  pit  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  wide,  nearly  elliptical  in 
form,  and  surrounded  with  cliffs  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  to  human  foot.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dutton  thus  describes  it:  “The 
object  upon  which  the  attention  is  in¬ 
stantly  fixed  is  a  large  chaotic  pile  of 
rocks  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre,  rising  to  a  height  which, 
by  an  eye-estimate,  appears  to  be  about 
350  to  400  feet.  From  innumerable 
places  in  its  mass,  volumes  of  steam 
are  poured  forth  and  bore  away  to  the 
leeward  by  the  trade-wind.  The  color 
of  the  pile  is  intensely  black,  spotted 
and  streaked  here  and  there  with  red. 
It  is  so  shattered  and  broken  that  it  has 
a  craggy,  ominous  aspect,  which  may 
well  be  called  hideous.  Around  it 
spreads  out  the  slightly-undulating 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  black  as 
night.  To  the  left  of  the  steaming  pile 
is  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
within  which  we  behold  the  ruddy 
streams  of  boiling  lava.  From  num¬ 
erous  points  in  the  surrounding  floor, 
clouds  of  steam  issue  forth  and  melt 
away  in  the  steady  flow  of  the  wind. 
Desolation  and  horror  reign  supreme. 
The  engirdling  walls  everywhere  hedg  e 


it  in.  But  upon  their  summits  and  upon 
the  receding  platform  beyond  are  all 
the  wealth  and  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation,  heightening  the  contrast 
with  the  desolation  below.  The  pool 
of  burning  lava  is  about  480  feet  long 
and  a  little  over  300  feet  in  width,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  vertical  walls  15  to  20  feet 
in  height.  When  we  first  reach  it  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  surface  of  the 
lake  is  coated  over  with  a  black  solid¬ 
ified  crust,  showing  a  rim  of  fire  all 
around  its  edge.  At  numerous  points 
at  the  edge  of  the  crust  jets  of  fire  are 
seen  spouting  upward,  throwing  up  a 
spray  of  glowing  lava  drops  and  emit¬ 
ting  a  dull,  simmering  sound.  The 
heat,  for  the  time  being,  is  not  intense. 
Now  and  then  a  fountain  breaks  outir 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  boils  feebl) 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  then  becomes 
quiet,  but  only  to  renew  the  operatior 
at  some  other  point.  Gradually  the 
spurting  and  fretting  at  the  edges  aug 
ment.  A  belch  of  lava  is  thrown  up 
here  and  there  to  the  height  of  five  oi 
six  feet,  and  falls  back  upon  the  crust 
Presently,  and  near  the  edge,  a  cak 
of  the  crust  cracks  off,  and  one  edg< 
of  it  sliding  downward  descends  be 
neath  the  lava,  and  the  whole  cakedis 


appears,  disclosing  a  naked  surface  c 
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liquid  fire.  Again  it  coats  over  and 
turns  black.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  edgewise  at  some  other  part  of 
the  lake.  Suddenly  a  network  of 
cracks  shoot  through  the  entire  crust. 
Piece  after  piece  of  it  turns  its  edge 
downward  and  sinks  with  a  grand  com¬ 
motion,  leaving  the  whole  pool  asingle 
expanse  of  liquid  lava.  The  lake  sur¬ 
ges  feebly  for  a  while,  but  soon  comes 
to  rest.  The  heat  is  now  insupportable, 


and  for  a  time  it  is  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  immediate  brink.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  surface  darkens  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  crust,  which  grows 
blacker  and  blacker  until  the  last  ray 
of  incandescence  disappears.  This 
alternation  of  the  freezing  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  and  the  break-up  and  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  crust  goes  on  in  a  continuous 
round,  at  a  regular  period  of  about  two 
hours.” 


I. 

What  is  this  meteor  flash  that  men  call  life? 
A  dying  streak  of  glory  in  a  cloud 
’Twixt  vacant  seas;  a  breath  before  a  shroud 
Mixed  with  a  mighty  heaving  pent  with  strife! 
And  is  this  all?  We  flash  upon  the  spring 
Of  glorious  day  and  play  the  tyrant  prince 
With  haughty  mein;  we  make  the  valleys  ring 
With  slogans  for  our  glory;  ever  since 
The  haughty  brother,  pent  with  jealous  rage, 
First  slew  the  innocent,  this  life  hath  been 
A  struggle  to  be  foremost;  the  white  page 
Of  fair  Existence  hath  been  marred  by  sin; 
Grim  darkness  covers  all  the  earth;  but  worse 
The  night  of  Sin  that  broodeth  as  a  curse. 

II. 

The  myst’ry  of  existence  still  remains 
With  draping  curtains  betwixt  us  and  it; 

In  a  deep  valley  gloomily  we  sit 
With  surly  Styx  before  us;  spirit-pains 
Of  rending  strength  within;  with  straining 
eyes 

We  watch  the  lifting  veil:  the  streaming  light 
Reveals  a  wonder — all  the  rain-bow  dyes 
Of  loveliest  heaven  tremble  on  the  sight; 

'  Broad  marble  steps  of  truth  and  peace  and 
love 
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Invite  the  soul  to  climb  th’  ascents  above 
And  breathe  in  broader  air.  A  beaming  face 
Of  loving  sweetness,  majesty  serene 
And  deep  compassion  there  doth  intervene, 
In  our  behalf,  before  a  throne  of  grace. 

III. 

Falling  upon  our  knees  the  spirit  cries 
Lord ,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief! 
Here  in  immortal  joy  and  vanished  grief, 
Lo,  all  around  a  glorious  vision  lies. 

The  pathless  comet,  wand’ring  in  the  skies, 
Hath  found  an  aim,  a  home.  The  sun  that 
set 

But  shines  on  lands  more  fair  and  past  him 
lies 

The  realms  of  grander  worlds.  The  heav' 
ens  let 

The  sun-light  in  our  souls.  Ah  soul,  not  yet 
Need  thou  despair,  for  still  unto  the  heart 
Shall  strength  be  giv’n  to  take  the  nobler 
part 

And  overcome.  Be  only  faithful  now 
And  in  the  broad  light  of  Eternal  Day, 
When  looking  down  the  steeps,  thou’lt 
surely  say: 

Why  did  I  doubt?  God  hath  fulfilled  His  vow ! 

Ruby  Lamont. 


SONNETS. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ENGLISH. 


In  order  to  trace  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at¬ 
tained  to  its  present  form  in  English, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  oldest 
versions.  Besides  one  semi-poetical 
and  three  poetical  paraphrases,  there 
are  at  least  five  Old  English  renderings 
of  the  prayer  as  given  in  Matthew,  and 
three  of  it  as  given  in  Luke.  Two  of 
the  renderings  of  the  form  in  Matthew 
are  by  yElfric;  one  is  represented  by  a 
manuscript  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  as  printed  in  Skeat’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint 
Matthew;  one  is  the  Northumbrian 
gloss,  and  the  other  the  (probably) 
Mercian  gloss,  both  printed  in  Skeat’s 
edition.  The  versions  of  the  Lucus 
form  correspond  to  the  last  three  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
first  three  are  West  Saxon.  All  are 
comparatively  late  in  their  present 
forms,  not  earlier  than  950  to  1,000  A. 
D  ,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  typical,  or  standard  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  form,  obtained  from  a  comparison 
of  all  the  prose  versions,  may  be  lit¬ 
erally  translated  thus,  adhering  to  the 
order  of  the  words: 

Our  Father,  thou  that  art  in  heaven,  be  thy 
name  hallowed.  Come  (to  come)  thy  king¬ 
dom  Become  thy  will  in  earth  as  (so  as)  in 
heavens.  Give  us  (to  us)  to-day  our  daily 
(day-whomly,  the  second  syllable  being  dis¬ 
tributive)  bread  (loaf).  And  forgive  us  (to  us) 
our  guilts  ,  as  (so  as)  wre  forgive  our  (to  our) 
offenders  (guilting  ones).  And  not  lead  thou 
us  into  temptation.  But  release  us  from  evil. 
Be  it  so. 

The  next  English  translation  was  by 
Wycliffe — 1380,  or  thereabouts.  His 
text  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  reads: 

Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heaven,  halewid  be 
thi  name.  Thi  kyngdoom  come  to.  Be  thi 
wille  don  in  erthe  as  in  hevene.  Gyve  to  us 
his  dai  oure  breed  over  othir  substaunce. 


And  forgyve  to  us  oure  dettis,  as  we  forgyven 
to  oure  dettouris.  And  lede  us  not  in  to  ■ 
temptacions.  But  delyvere  us  froyvel.  Amen.  I 

The  Wycliffite  version,  like  the  Old 
English,  was  made  from  the  Vulgate. 
This  will  account  for  the  phrase  “over 
othir  substaunce,”  which  is  an  attempt 
at  rendering  the  unmeaning  Latin  su- 
per sub  start  iialem.  The  other  trans-  i 
lators  have  invariably  recurred  to  the  1 
quotidainum  of  Luke  (or  of  the  old 
Latin).  The  plural  heavens  is  retained 
by  Wycliffe  at  its  first  occurrence,  but 
becomes  the  singular  at  its  second. 
The  new  words  introduced  are  all  de¬ 
rived  from  Old  English,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  debts ,  debtors ,  temptation , 
deliver,  and  Amen.  Of  these,  the  first 
three  are  the  Latin  words  of  the  Pat¬ 
ernoster,  merely  anglicized;  the  fourth, 
the  Latin  word  ( libera )  with  the  prefix 
de ,  and  the  fifth  the  original  Latin  (He¬ 
brew)  unchanged. 

The  version  by  Tyndale  (1534)  goes 
a  little  further.  It  substitutes  which  j 
for  that ,  heaven  for  heavens ,  as  it  is  \ 
for  as,  this  day  for  to-day,  daily  for !  j 
over  other  substance  (thus  going  back 
to  the  Old  English),  omits  the  dative  i 
sign  and  adds  the  doxology.  On  the  t 
other  hand  it  retogrades  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  reading,  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  \ 
fufilled  for  done ,  as  well  on  earth,  tres-  ■ 
passes  and  trespassers  With  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  have  no  particular  concern.  ; 
The  Cranmer  Matthew  (1539)  goes  > 
back  to  debt  and  debtors ,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  unchanged  from  Tyndale,  except 
that  O  our  becomes  our. 

The  Geneva  Bible  (1557)  is  the  firs  ; 
that  reads,  Thy  will  be  done.  On  th< 
other  hand  it  inserts  even  after  dont 
and  debts  Otherwise  it  is  like  th< 
Cranmer.  The  Rheims  version  (1582  j 
recurs  to  the  Latin,  and  is  less  moderi  j 
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than  the  last  two.  Finally,  the  Ac 
cepted  Version  makes  the  last  change 
necessary,  abandoning  the  Let  thy 
kingdom  come  of  Tyndale  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  returning  to  the  Thy 
kingdom  come  of  Wycliffe,  only  drop¬ 
ping  his  appended  to. 

The  Revised  Version  makes  several 
innovations:  “As  in  heaven,  so  on 
earth,”  “also  have  forgiven “bring’ 
for  “lead”  (like  the  Gothic);  “the 
evil  one”  for  “evil”;  besides  omitting 
thedoxology,  with  the  Old  English  and 


Wyclififite  versions  (and  the  Rheims) 
To  return  to  the  original  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  version  assumed  as  a  standard,  all 
but  five  of  the  thirty-five  different 
words  it  contains  exist  as  independent 
words  to  day.  Ofthese  five,  one,  rice , 
is  the  last  syllable  of  bishopric ;  and  an¬ 
other,  alys ,  has  exchanged  its  o  d  pre¬ 
fix  for  a  new  Of  the  thirty-eight  dif¬ 
ferent  words  in  the  Accepted  Version, 
exclusive  of  the  doxology,  only  five 
are  other  than  Old  English. 

Albert  S.  Cook 


ORIGIN  OF  IRON. 


The  Bible  speaks  of  Tubal  Cain  as 
the  discoverer  of  iron  and  the  father  of 
smiths;  the  Egyptians  imputed  to  He¬ 
phaestus  the  same  honor,  while  Pliny 
mentions  it  having  been  discovered  by 
the  Dactyles  on  Mount  Ida  after  the 
forest  on  the  mountain  side  had  been 
destroyed  by  lightning,  this  about 
1432  years  b.  c.  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  both  mention  iron  in  their  scrip¬ 
tural  writings,  the  latter  especially 
mentioning  two  qualities  of  the  met¬ 
al,  calling  one  “bright  iron,”  which 
was  probably  steel.  Moses  mentions 
an  iron  furnace  and  Job  speaks  of  it  as 
being  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Egyptians  used 
iron  in  making  sickles,  knives,  etc. 
Sparta  first  used  iron  for  money;  Brit¬ 
ain  also  used  it  as  a  medium  of  barter 
and  exchange  prior  to  the  conquest  by 
the  Romans. 

The  use  of  steel  is  known  to  be  quite 
ancient,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to 
the  Chalyhes,  who  in  ancient  times 
lived  at  the  present  Batoom.  The 


Britains,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
used  to  export  iron  to  Gaul,  and  after 
the  Roman  conquest  the  conquerors 
established  extensive  smelting  works, 
which  existed  at  least  as  late  as  the 
Saxon  conquest.  Iron  bars  were  de¬ 
manded  by  William  the  Conqueror  as 
tribute  from  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
In  1355  James  XII.  forbade  the  export 
of  iron  from  England,  and  in  1483  the 
importation  of  iron  articles  that  could 
be  made  at  home  was  forbidden.  Bar 
iron  was  made  in  the  American  colonies 
as  early  as  1622.  The  tinning  of  iron 
was  introduced  from  Bohemia  in  1681. 

The  first  experiments  in  smelting  iron 
with  anthracite  coal  were  tried  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  in  1829,.  in  France  two 
years  earlier,  and  successfully  in  Wales 
in  1837.  The  first  iron-works  in  Am¬ 
erica  were  established  near  Jamestown, 
Va.,  in  1619;  in  1622  the  works  were 
destroyed  and  the  workmen  and  their 
families  killed  by  Indians.  The  next 
attempt  was  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangus,  in  1648.  The 
ore  used  was  the  “bog”  variety,  still 
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found  in  abundance.  At  these  famous  order  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
iron-works  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Bay,  coined  the  first  historical  old 
Hammersmith,  England,  in  1652,  by  “  pine-tree  shillings.” 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

AN  EAST  CANYON  FISHING  TRIP. 


“Boys,  get  up.” 

There  was  fifteen  minutes’  intermis¬ 
sion,  then  again: 

‘  ‘Boys,  if  you  don’t  get  up  there  will 
be  no  fishing  to-day.  ” 

It  was  the  Doctor  calling  us  from 
his  room,  and  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  magic  sound  of  “fishing” 
that  awoke  us,  for  both  Dan  and  I  were 
out  of  bed  in  a  trice  and  getting  into 
our  clothes  as  rapidly  as  two  boys  can 
when  bent  on  a  fishing  excursion. 

Daylight  was  just  breaking  as  we 
rushed  out  to  find  breakfast  almost 
ready,  and  you  can  imagine  we  had  to 
hurry  to  get  the  cow  and  horse  ’tended 
to,  and  the  wagon  ready  for  our  trip. 

We  were  going  on  a  three  days’ 
fishing  trip  up  East  Canon,  and  above 
all  things  we  boys  delighted  in  was 
fishing,  and  to  go  for  three  days,  you 
can  imagine  our  excitement.  It  was 
just  an  hour  before  sunrise  when  we 
had  Billy  (our  horse)  hitched  up,  lunch, 
fish  poles,  bedding,  etc.,  stowed  away, 
and  were  starting  out,  when  Mrs .  Ellen, 
our  housekeeper,  cried  out  to  us  with 
a  laugh,  that  we  had  better  take  a  tub 
along  to  bring  our  fish  back  in,  and 
there  and  then,  both  Dan  and  I  made 
up  our  minds  to  dissappoint  her. 

But  we  knew  not  what  was  in  store 
for  us.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  we 
were  rolling  out  of  the  City,  feeling,  as 
only  an  early  morning  ride  in  July  can 
make  one  feel,  with  the  fresh  morning 


breeze  on  our  faces,  the  expectations 
of  a  glorious  time  and  a  bounteous 
supply  of  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  as  we  knew 
only  Mrs.  Ellen  could  cook  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon. 

Thesun  had  just  started  toshowhim- 
self  when  we  entered  Parley’s  Canon. 
We  boys  were  for  jumping  out  and 
commencing  to  fish  at  once  but  the 
Doctor  kindly  bade  us  keep  our  seats, 
promising  that  we  would  get  all  the 
fishing  we  wanted.  Well,  we  kept  our 
seats,  but  I’ll  tell  you  it  was  hard  work 
to  watch  that  water  dash  over  rocks 
and  make  just  such  eddies  and  little 
whirlpools  where  we  imagined  we 
could  see  innumerable  trout,  only 
waiting  for  us  to  drop  our  hooks  in. 

We  had  fished  up  and  down  Parley’s 
many  a  time  before,  but  had  never 
realized  that  the  creek  was  so  long. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  all  journeys 
have  an  end,  and  about  4  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  entered  East  Canon  and  be¬ 
gan  to  think  we  had  got  there  at  last, 
but  we  crowed  a  little  too  soon,  for  the 
Doctor  remarked  that  there  would  be 
no  use  for  us  to  stop  so  near  the  mouth, 
for  the  best  fishing  would  be  farther  up. 
Well,  on  we  went,  only  to  find  in  a 
short  time  that  the  wagon  road  did  not 
extend  any  further — only  a  cattle  trail, 
and  that  not  very  wide .  As  there  was 
no  suitable  stopping  place,  the  Doctor  1 
left  us  and  went  ahead  to  find  one. 
He  soon  returned,  having  found  one 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up, 
and  concluded  we  would  have  to  get 
there  the  best  way  we  could. 

For  a  short  distance  we  progressed 
all  right,  then  we  struck  such  a  piece 
of  road,  or  path  I  should  say,  that  we 
had  to  get  out  and  hang  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  wagon  to  keep  it  from  going 
over  into  the  creek.  However,  with 
a  little  scrambling  and  some  more 
hanging  on,  we  arrived  at  the  place 
the  Doctor  had  selected.  We  had 
soon  unharnessed  the  horse  and  staked 
him  out  on  a  pasture- like  place  near 
the  creek,  and  were  gathering  wood 
to  start  the  fire.  The  fire  no  sooner 
started,  the  coffee  pot  was  simmering 
on  it  and  the  frying  pan  soon  followed 
it,  filled  with  juicy  slices  of  ham. 

Doesn’t  that  make  your  mouth 
water?  Well,  it  did  ours,  and  I  can  tell 
you  Dan  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  it 
to  cook.  I’m  afraid  if  the  Doctor  hadn’ t 
been  there  we  would  have  eaten  it 
raw.  At  any  rate  we  each  soon  had 
a  well-buttered  slice  of  bread  and  a 
beautifully  browned  piece  of  ham  lying 
cozily  on  top,  and  were  inserting  our 
upper  and  lower  incisors  into  it,  as  a 
dentist  would  say;  then  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  was  soon  disposed  of  and  both 
Dan  and  I  had  our  poles,  lines,  hooks, 
etc.,  and  were  making  a  bee-line  for 
the  creek,  only  to  return  driven  in  by 
the  darkness,  Dan  with  a  6  ounce  trout 
and  I  with  half  of  my  line  left  reposing 
about  six  feet  under  water  in  close  and 
enraptured  embrace  with  some  snag. 

We  had  left  the  Doctor  eating  and 
returned  to  find  him  sitting  near  the 
blazing  pile  of  brush,  thinking,  I 
guessed,  of  the  days  when  he  was 
as  young  as  we  were  and  as  wild  to 
fish.  Dan  and  I  spread  ourselves  out 
upon  the  grass  with  our  heads  as  near 
the  fire  as  we  could  comfortably  get, 
and  listened  to  the  Doctor  telling  us  of 


his  days  of  camping  out  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  excitement  in  California.  We 
were  getting  very  deeply  interested, 
when  we  were  suddenly  brought  to  our 
feet  by  hearing  the  horse  snorting,  as  a 
horse  will  when  frightened,  and  at  the 
next  moment  to  hear  him  go  tearing 
down  the  canon — for  to  see  him  was 
impossible.  We  gave  chase,  but  soon 
returned,  for  he  evidently  was  gone  for 
good.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
fire  and  calmed  down  a  little,  when 
Dan  made  a  jump  for  me,  yelling, 

“Jack,  you’re  afire.’’ 

So  I  was.  In  jumping  up  to  chase 
the  horse,  I  had  jumped  over  the  fire, 
and  somehow  must  have  caught  a 
spark  from  it,  for  almost  the  entire 
lining  of  my  coat  was  gone.  We  con¬ 
cluded  we’d  had  enough  excitement  for 
one  day,  and  turned  in  to  bed,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  we  would  have  to  remain  there 
or  have  to  tramp  to  the  City  afoot. 

Our  bed  consisted  of  fine  birch  wil¬ 
lows  laid  thickly  upon  each  other  for  a 
mattress  and  a  pair  of  blankets  to  cover 
them,  with  another  pair  of  blankets  on 
top.  After  crawling  in  between  Dan 
and  the  Doctor,  I  fell  to  star  gazing, 
and  gazed  myself  to  sleep. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  Dan  laughing  at  the  Doctor,  whose 
beard  and  mustache  were  covered  with 
frost,  like  a  second  edition  of  King 
Winter.  We  were  up  in  an  instant, 
rushing  around  to  get  a  fire  started, 
for  East  Canon  is  no  tropical  place  I 
can  tell  you,  even  in  July,  before  the 
sun  is  up.  We  soon  had  the  fire  roar¬ 
ing,  only  to  leave  it  and  try  our  luck 
with  the  fish.  Both  Dan  and  I  were 
more  successful  than  we  were  the  night 
before,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
had  enough  for  breakfast  for  three  fry¬ 
ing  on  the  fire,  while  we  stood  ex¬ 
pectantly  near,  snifting  the  delicious 
odor  that  only  freshly-caught  trout 
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cooking  in  butter  can  make.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  done  brown, 
both  by  the  fire  and  by  us  also,  and 
after  satisfying  ourselves,  a  council  of 
war  was  called  and  Dan  was  deputized 
by  the  Doctor  to  proceed  to  town  to 
find  Billy,  the  horse,  if  possible;  if  not, 
to  purchase,  borrow  or  hire  another 
and  then  to  return  for  his  shipwrecked 
comrades.  He  did  not  relish  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Well,  I  don’t  think  you  or  any¬ 
body  else  would,  to  have  to  leave  all 
the  fun  of  catching  fish  and  to  have, 
possibly,  to  tramp  25  or  30  miles  is 
something  that  none  of  us  would  relish. 
But  go  he  did,  partly  satisfied  I  sup¬ 
posed  with  my  assurance  that  I  would 
leave  a  few  fish  in  the  creek  for  him 
for  some  other  time.  After  his  de¬ 
parture,  the  Doctor  picked  up  his  rifle 
and  fish  pole  and  left  me  to  perform 
the  duty  of  chief  dish-washer  and  house 
maid.  After  performing  said  duties  to 
my  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  a 
few  inquisitive  chip-munks,  1  filled  one 
of  my  pockets  with  “grub,”  the  other 
one  with  grubs.  The  “grub”  was  for 
myself  and  the  grubs  for  the  fishes. 

I  then  proceeded  to  locate  the  fish  in 
the  creek.  I  located  two  and  got  them, 
but  after  that  my  locating  ability  must 
have  flown.  I  tried  what  wading 
across  the  creek  would  do,  for  of 
course  the  best  fishing  holes  must 
be  on  the  other  side.  But  they 
were  not.  I  crawled  through  bushes 
and  waded  and  crawled,  but  with  no 
success  whatever,  until  I  came  to  a 
place  where  the  creek  narrowed  up  and 
was  filled  with  immense  boulders  and 
rocks  I  was  all  excitement  in  a  mo¬ 
ment^  for  surely,  I  thought,  there  must 
be  fish  here. 

I  selected  a  good  resting  place  and 
presently  was  occupied  in  throwing  my 
line  up  the  creek  and  watching  it  float 
down,  now  in  this  eddy,  now  in  that, 


every  moment  expecting  to  feel  it  being 
drawn  down  by  an  immense  trout, 
which  I  pictured  in  my  mind  would 
out-weigh  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
seen.  But  Mr.  Trout  didn’t  appear, 
and  after  repeating  the  operation  until  it 
grew  monotonous,  I  concluded  the  fish 
were  holding  a  sociable  in  some  other 
portion  of  the  stream,  and  I  resolved  to 
push  on  to  find  another  more  favorable 
location  further  up,  if  I  could.  I  had 
to  leave  the  creek,  for  the  rocks  were 
too  rough  and  rugged  for  me  to  climb, 
and  had  to  follow  an  old  trail  that  led 
through  a  grove  of  thinly  scattered 
quakingasp .  I  had  hardly  left  the  creek 
when  I  heard  a  crashing  in  the  willow* 
behind,  and  of  course  immediately 
imagined  that  a  bear  had  scented  me 
and  was  following  with  the  evident 
intention  of  demoralizing  my  tender 
feelings.  I,  without  any  hesitation 
whatever,  dropped  my  pole,  fish,  etc. , 
and  took  to  my  heels  as  fast  as  the  low 
underlying  brush  would  allow  me.  T|j 
ran  till  I  was  ready  to  drop,  for  I  could 
still  hear  the  brush  crashing  behind  me 
as  his  royal  majesty  pursued.  I  selected 
the  biggest  tree  near  me  and  made  a 
jump  for  the  lower  branches,  expect¬ 
ing  every  moment  to  feel  his  terrible 
claws  go  ripping  through  my  lower 
extremities.  As  soon  as  I  had  arrived 
at  what  I  thought  was  a  safe  height, 

I  turned,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction 
and  greater  disgust,  saw  that  the  terri 
ble,  voracious  beast  that  had  pursuer 
me  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  a  littlt 
red  calf.  I  jumped  down  and  you  car 
feel  assured  that  I  took  fiendish  de 
light  and  satisfaction  in  belaboring 
that  calf  with  a  club  till  I  could  chast 
him  no  more. 

I  had  just  returned  from  finding  m> 
pole,  when  I  met  the  Doctor  coming 
back  with  a  string  of  speckled  beauties 
I  very  gladly  relieved  him  of  themanc 
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returned  with  him  to  camp  and  helped 
to  demolish  enough  of  them  to  satisfy 
me  for  not  having  caught  my  share  of 
them.  I  finished  up  the  afternoon  fish¬ 
ing  near  camp,  too  lazy  to  tramp  up 
the  creek  again.  The  fish  must  have 
taken  compassion  on  me,  for  I  was 
successful  enough  to  catch  some  for 
supper. 

By  the  way,  while  I  think  of  it,  have 
you  ever  heard  the  cry  ofthe  morning 
doves  or  wild  pigeons?  They  have  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  notes  of  any 
birds  I  ever  heard.  Sitting  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  intently  watching 
i  your  line,  not  a  soul  near,  no  sound 

I  of  any  kind  to  be  heard  excepting  the 
gurgle  of  the  water,  then  to  hear  their 
ong-drawn-out  soul -despairing  cry, 


nakes  you  feel  as  if  you  must  rush  off 
ind  find  somebody  to  talk  to;  and  yet, 
ifter  listening  for  awhile  to  them  an¬ 
swering  one  another,  you  begin  to  no¬ 
ice  the  beauty  and  mellowness  of  their 
lotes,  and  if  you  happen  to  get  near 
mough  to  a  pair  to  see  them  make 
ove  to  each  other,  you  will  wonder 
vhy  the  bird  was  ever  given  such  a 
nelancholy  voice. 

I  returned  to  camp  and  found  the 
doctor  there  before  me.  W e  ate  supper 
nd  I  crawled  off  to  bed,  leaving  him 
itting  before  the  fire  soliloquizing.  I 
lept  soundly ,  for  on  waking  next  morn- 
ig  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
he  fact  that  I  had  only  one  arm,  as  I 
ould  only  feel  one.  I  soon  found  what 
he  matter  was — I  had  lain  on  it  the 
hole  night  in  one  position  and  it  had 
one  to  sleep,  but  as  soon  as  the  blood 
arted  circulating  I  soon  changed  my 
find  about  my  having  lost  it.  The 
ext  thing  that  I  thought  of  was  whether 
>an  had  found  our  horse  or  not.  It 
as  about  eleven  oclock  when  he  came 


i;'"" 


ito  camp  on  a  strange  horse,  and  after 


isposing  of  a  few  stray  victuals  we 


hitched  up  and  started  for  home,  Dan 
telling  us  of  his  experiences  as  we  went 
along.  He  had  walked  till  he  reached 
Parley’s  Canon,  and  then  overtook  a 
man  who  was  hauling  a  load  of  wood 
to  town  and  who  kindly  invited  him  to 
ride.  He  rode,  ^nd  you  can  realize 
what  pleasure  there  was  in  riding  on  a 
load  of  wood  down  a  rough  canon  road, 
—no  springs  to  the  wagon,  of  course — 
one  moment  almost  over  in  the  creek, 
the  next  almost  swept  off  by  over- 
hangingbush.  The  blessings heshow- 
ered  on  Billy,  as  he  rode  along,  I’ll 
wager  were  not  of  a  very  religious 
character.  He  reached  town  sore  and 
tired,  only  to  find  nothing  ofthe  horse. 
He  had  not  returned  as  we  thought  he 
would  and  Dan  had  to  rustle  around 
and  secure  another,  which  he  did.  and 
returned  for  us  as  we  already  know. 
We  reached  home  at  last,  tired,  dusty 
and  hungry  as  fishermen  always  are, 
without  any  fish — unsuccessful  as  fish¬ 
erman  generally  are.  It  was  almost 
a  week  before  we  heard  anything  of 
Billy,  and  one  day  found  him  grazing 
in  ths  fields  south  of  town.  He  had 
his  halter  and  rope  still  on  him,  and 
was  so  lame  he  could  hardly  hobble 
along.  While  running  away  the  rope 
he  was  staked  out  with  had  by  some 
means  become  entangled  around  one 
of  his  hind  legs  between  the  fetlock 
and  hoofs,  and  the  constant  rubbing  of 
the  rope  on  the  leg  while  running  had 
cut  through  his  hide  and  flesh  almost 
to  the  bone,  but  with  careful  nursing 
we  soon  had  him  well,  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  pulling  us  on  many  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  afterwards,  but  none  of  them 
were  ever  as  exciting,  for  when  we 
staked  him  out  we  hobbled  him  also, 
and  when  I  imagined  I  heard  a  bear 
I  took  good  care  to  see  that  it  was  not 
a  little  red  calf. 


John  Held. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 


This  day  on  fair  Columbia’s  soil, 

The  patriot  quits  his  weary  toil, 

And  joins  the  festive  throng; 

To  keep  fair  Freedom’s  natal  day, 

And  bask  in  Liberty’s  bright  ray, 

With  music,  mirth,  and  song 

When  first  oppression’s  chain  was  broke, 
And  men  refused  to  bear  the  yoke, 

Or  quail  ’neath  tyrants’  frown; 

But  boldly  claimed  from  might,  the  right 
To  walk,  and  live  in  freedom’s  light, 

And  tread  oppression  down, 

At  once  to  life  a  nation  came, 

And  Freedom  hailed  Columbia’s  name, 
And  marked  her  as  her  own; 

While  Fame  looked  on  with  kindling  eye, 
And  Justice  raised  her  glance  on  high, 

To  that  eternal  throne 
Where  all  those  attributes  are  found, 

And  Peace,  and  Hope,  and  life  abound, 

A  mighty  phalanx  there; 

Then  quickly  o’er  the  waiting  earth, 

Bright  heralds  they  of  Freedom’s  birth, 
Which  swiftly  onward  flee, 

Up  into  the  echoing  sky, 

Fast  the  glorious  tidings  fly, 

The  land  we  love  is  free; 

The  tyrant’s  chain  is  broken,  and 
Sweet.  Peace  sits  smiling  o’er  the  land, 

And  floats  upon  the  sea. 

Then  dawned  on  earth  a  brighter  light, 

It  beams  unclouded  by  the  night, 

Of  despots’  hated  frown; 

Then  far  into  the  distant  west, 

O’er  prairie  broad,  and  mountain  crest, 
The  welcome  news  is  borne 
That  men  are  free  and  have  been  given, 
The  greatest  boon  bestowed  by  heaven, 

On  mortals  here  below. 

*  x  *  x  x  x 

But,  he  who  sits  in  judgment  on 
The  acts  of  men,  smiled  grimly  when 
He  missed  his  daughter’s  name 
From  off  the  roll  inscribed  to  fame, 

And  found  that  only  men 
New  life  and  freedom  had  obtained, 

That  wives  and  mothers  still  were  chained 
To  slavery’s  dread  car. 

He  summoned  Justice  to  his  side; 

“Is  this  thy  work?”  he  sternly  cried, 

“No,  sire,  not  mine,  ’tis  man’s;’’ 


High  raised  she  then  her  sword,  and  said 
“Ere  long  with  this  I  cut  the  thread 
That  binds  her  fettered  hands, 

Then  woman  will  be  free  to  aid 
And  guard  the  laws  that  men  have  made 
In  this,  and  other  lands.” 

X  X  X  X  X-  X  * 

’Twas  everthus,”  he  said,  “the  strong 
Oppress  the  weak;  yet,  not  for  long 
Must  this  injustice  be; 

Not  long  in  thraldom  must  she  pine, 

The  right  to  free  her  shall  be  thine, 

I  leave  the  task  to  thee.” 

“How  patiently  her  yoke  she  bears, 

And  still  with  man  his  toil  she  shares, 
And  soothes  his  troubled  brow.” 
Then  Justice  bow’d  her  stately  head, 

To  Freedom  speaking,  bravely  said. 

“Our  work  is  easy  now;” 

Fair  Freedom  raised  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  triumph  nigh, 
When  Doubt  put  in  her  plea. 

X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

“Has  man  so  sudden  changed  his  tone, 
And  all  at  once  so  liberal  grown? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me 
That  you  will  find  your  task  so  light, 

Nor  might  so  easy  yield  to  right 
When  woman  is  the  theme. 

“Ambitious  man,  will  scarcely  bear 
With  woman  aught  save  toil  and  care, 
While  o’er  her  he  holds  sway; 

Go'  then,  and  test  him;  you  will  find 
That  he  is  still  intensely  blind 
And  deaf  to  all  you  say. 

“In  party  strife  he’ll  daily  toil, 

He’ll  mix  in  politics,  turmoil, 

From  wife  and  children  roam; 

But  when  his  day’s  career  is  o’er, 

He’ll  calmly  ope  the  cottage  door 
To  seek  for  rest. at  home. 

“Up  then,  women,  lie  not  dreaming, 

For  your  Freedom’s  sun  is  beaming, — 
Not  always  shall  you  sigh; 

Make  Liberty  your  constant  theme — 
Catch  from  her  light  a  brighter  gleam 
Your  freedom  now  is  nigh, 

For  tyranny  must  hide  its  head, 

And  equal  rights  on  bondage  tread, 

To  make  our  sisters  free.” 
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Another  decade  passed,  and  then 
This  noble  trio  meet  again 
To  talk  the  subject  o’er; 

Then  Freedom  smiled,  and  boldly  said: 
‘•Woman  is  free,  and,  slavery  dead, 

She  wears  her  chains  no  more.” 

Behold  yon  banner  floating  far, 

How  brightly  shines  fair  woman’s  star 
Upon  thn  azure  shield; 

F<>r  equal  rights  the  standards  flv, 


Proclaiming  thus  to  earth  and  sky: 

That  woman  holds  the  field. 

At  council  board  her  seat  she  takes 
And  faithful  guards  the  law  which  makes 
Our  country  great,  and  free; 

Her  sons  she  teaches  patriot  lore, 

Bids  them  proclaim  from  shore  to  shore 
That  like  them  she  is  free. 

Meadow ,  M.  A.  Y.  Greenhalgh. 

July  4 ,  1891. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  HAYDN \  THE  MUSIC /AN. 


Lavater,  a  man  of  keen  observa¬ 
tion  and  a  writer  of  no  mean  repute, 
said  after  looking  at  Haydn’s  silhou¬ 
ette,  “I  see  something  more  than  the 
common  in  his  nose  and  eyebrows. 
The  mouth  has  something  of  the  Phil¬ 
istine  about  it.  ’  ’  Haydn  was  naturally 
both  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
man  It  was  generally  admitted  that 
in  appearance  he  would  easily  be 
taken  for  a  very  commonplace  person. 
He  had  in  himself,  however,  that  which 
gave  the  lie  to  all  impressions  based 
upon  outward  show  When  in  London 
he  chanced  to  enter  the  vestibule  of 
the  residence  of  a  count,  where  he 
overheard  the  music  of  one  of  his 
symphonies,  and  was  remonstrated  with 
by  the  servant  for  his  seemingly  im¬ 
pertinent  conduct;  few  indeed  of  those 
who  were  within  the  house  would  be¬ 
lieve  when  the  door  opened  and  Haydn 
made  his  appearance  that  so  great  a 
master  should  look  so  shabbily  and  in¬ 
significant.  This  ensemble  of  Haydn 
was  in  a  measure  the  mere  outward 
brm  which  clothed  a  rare,  beautiful 
md  true  genius.  It  also  illustrated, 
oerhaps  oddly  enough,  the  modest 
spirit  of  the  man — one,  who  although 
lever  considering  himself  above  work, 
lieing  willing  and  capable  of  blacking 


boots  when  the  occasion  demanded, 
yet  wrote  music  which  became  by  its 
intristic  worth  immortal. 

Haydn  was  born  of  humble  parent¬ 
age  in  the  year  1732  (his  father  being 
a  wheelwright)  in  the  village  of  Roh- 
rau,  on  the  confines  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Although  poor  he  set  out  to 
become  distinguished  in  music,  and  by 
virtue  of  an  almost  irrepressible  am¬ 
bition  and  an  undaunted  genius,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  he  worked  himself  up  to 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  musical  com¬ 
posers  of  the  world.  It  was  due  large¬ 
ly  to  the  celebrated  Bach  whose  first  six 
sonatas  were  Haydn’s  musical  inspir¬ 
ations,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  culture  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  his  later  and  excellent  mas¬ 
terpieces.  So  thorough  was  his  study  of 
these  sonatas  that  Bach  himself  admit¬ 
ted  that  of  all  those  who  admired  him 
only  Haydn  completely  understood 
him.  His  career,  although  brilliant 
and  not  altogether  unappreciated, 
was  marked  by  crises  and  replete 
with  hardships.  While  in  Vienna, 
and  on  the  very  verge  of  star¬ 
vation,  he  obtained  for  a  pupil.  Signora 
Martinez,  an  Italian  girl  who  was  being 
educated  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Me- 
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tastasio.  Haydn  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Italian  language.  Through 
this  poet  he  was  introduced  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  singer  Porporo,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  knowlege  of  composition. 
In  the  year  1750,  he  composed  his  first 
quartette  for  stringed  instruments.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  brighter  days — 
a  change  for  the  better,  which  came  to 
him  when  but  twenty  years  of  age. 

About  the  year  1759  when  Count 
Morzin  engaged  him  as  musical  direc¬ 
tor  and  composer,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  hair  dresser.  She  had 
been  kind  to  him  during  his  days  of 
poverty,  yet  was  apparently  a  frivolous, 
worthless  woman.  His  married  life 
was  therefore  an  irreparable  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “It  is  a  little  matter  to  her,” 
.said  Haydn,  “whether  her  husband  be 
a  cobbler  or  an  artist.”  It  is  said  that 
she  was  so  malicious  that  she  would  use 
his  notes  for  curl  papers  and  in  pie  dishes, 
occasioning  thereby  the  loss  of  many 
of  his  earlier  scores.  In  the  year 
1805,  when  the  violinist  Baillot  was 
visiting  him,  and  they  chanced  to  pass 
her  picture  in  the  hall,  Haydn  grasping 
the  violinist  by  the  arm  said,  “  That  is 
my  wife;  many  a  time  she  has  mad¬ 
dened  me.” 

In  the  year  1760  Prince  Esterhazy 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  private 
chapel.  For  the  prince  Haydn  com¬ 
posed  his  beautiful  symphonies  and  the 
larger  ofhis  quartets.  One  symphony, 
in  particular,  deserves  here  a  passing 
mention,  called  Haydn’s  Farewell.  In 
this  symphony  one  instrument  after 
another  becomes  mute,  and  each  musi¬ 
cian  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  play, 
puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his  music 
and  leaves  with  his  instrument.  In 
England  Haydn  achived  the  glory  and 
fame,  which  was  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  him  in  his  own  country.  In  the 


suburbs  of  Austria  where  he  lived  in  a 
quiet  way  in  a  small  house,  he  com¬ 
posed  the  “Creation”  and  the  “Sea¬ 
sons.”  He  was  sixty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  composed  his  “Creation, ’’and 
it  is  admitted  to  be  equal  to  the  best  pro. 
duction  of  Handel.  Haydn’s  works  are 
indeed  very  numerous,  comprising  iifc 
symphonies,  83  quartets,  19  operas,  = 
oratorios  and  numerous  other  com 
positions. 

Hadyn  composed  the  first  Germar 
national  song.  He  died  in  Vienna  a 
the  age  of  77,  in  the  year  1809.  One 
characteristic  feature  of  his  work  wa; 
the  spirit  of  sublimity  and  perfect  lov< 
which  dominated  it. 

One  ofhis  biographers  has  said  of  hi 
compositions,  “The  ground  tone  i 
musical  throughout,  for  it  comes  fron 
the  heart  a  of  man  who  regards  life  an< 
the  creation  as  something  transcend 
antly  beautiful  and  good,  and  therefor 
cleaves  to  his  Creator  with  child- lik 
purity  and  thankful  soul.”  His  master 
piece,  the  “Creation,”  is  pervaded  by 
loftv  regard  for  the  supreme  goodnes 
of  the  Creator.  Haydn  himself  happil 
thought  that  God  who  clothes  the  lily  < 
the  field  with  a  beauty  unsurpassed  b 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  wh 
tenderly  watches  the  fall  of  a  sparrou 
will  see  to  it  that  human  life  finds  its  tri 
meaning  and  solace  in  the  godness  < 
the  Eternal.  Thegreat  master’s  life  w; 
influenced  by  a  joyous  spirit.  In  h 
old  age  he  said,  “Life  is  a  charmir 
affair.  ’  ’  All  of  his  Droductions  bespea 
his  disposition. 

One  thing,  in  particular,  ought  not 
be  omitted.  He  was  never  jealous  < 
any  other  musician.  His  mind  was  ! 
large  that  there  was  no  room  in  it  f< 
jealousy.  He  had  his  work  to  do,  ar 
he  did  it  fearlessly  and  wisely.  The 
again,  he  regarded  his  talent  as  a  blessi 
gift  from  heaven,  and  this  had  much 
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do  in  defining  his  relation  to  his  fellow 
musicians.  His  work  must  necessarily 
seem  all  the  more  beautiful  when  it  is 
known  that  his  life  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  same  faith  and  spirit  which  ex¬ 


hibit  themselves  in  all  he  wrote.  His 
triumph  is  seen  in  the  estimate  which 
the  world  has  placed  upon  the  man  and 
his  compositions. 

J.  C.  F.  Grumbine. 


INTEGRITY  OF  QUALITY. 


Probably  it  is  of  as  much  importance 
to  know  how  to  retain  a  market  as  to 
know  how  to  get  it.  Integrity  of 
quality  in  goods  is  indispensable. 

Not  many  years  ago  English  manu- 
,  .facturers  of  cotton  goods  came  near 
ruining  valuable  markets  for  such  goods 
in  the  East,  by  sending  to  these  mark- 
i  ets  miserable,  sleazy,  light  weight  goods 
,  loaded  with  size  to  give  them  artificial 
weight  and  the  appearance  of  better 
.  cloth.  These  markets  have  never  been 
the  same  to  them  since.  Lost  confi¬ 
dence  is  not  easily  restored.  If,  as  a 
celebrated  English  statesman  once  re¬ 
marked,  “confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
.  growth,”  it  is  certainly  also  a  hard 
m  plant  to  nurse  back  into  vigorous  life 
when  its  roots  have  been  cut  by  com 

fmercial  deceit.  A  case  in  point  occurs 
ous. 

:};  j  The  late  B.  T.  Babbitt,  the  famous 
.  md  wealthy  manufacturer  of  soap,  es- 
ablished  his  business  on  the  basis  of 
strict  commercial  integrity,  and  his 
lame  was  always  honored  among  New 
jjj  Jfork  merchants.  Some  twenty  years 
before  his  death,  he  made  the  European 
,  :our,  leaving  at  the  head  of  his  business 
Jji  young  man  of  great  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  but,  as  the  sequel  will 
■  show,  of  rather  elastic  principles.  It 


was  arranged  with  this  deputy  that  in 
addition  to  his  regular  salary  he  might 
have  during  Mr.  Babbitt’s  absence  a 
certain  share  of  all  the  profits  of  the 
business,  whereupon  immediately,  as 
soon  as  his  chief  was  out  of  sight,  he 
put  into  practice  a  scheme  of  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  soap  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  of  price.  The  soap  sell¬ 
ing  freely  upon  the  strength  of  its  for¬ 
mer  reputation,  the  immediate  returns 
were  large,  and  the  profits(?)  divided 
unto  the  enterprising  schemer  from  this 
selling  out  of  his  chief ’s  business  were, 
before  Mr.  Babbitt’s  return,  enough  to 
enable  the  trusted  agent  to  retire  with 
sufficient  capital  to  start  and  conduct 
a  large  manufacturing  business  of  his 
own.  In  narrating  to  the  writer  this 
disagreeable  episode  not  many  years 
after  its  occurrence,  Mr.  Babbitt  said 
it  cost  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mill¬ 
ion  of  dollars  to  remedy  the  injury  to 
his  business  thus  effected  by  a  few 
months  of  sharp  practice.  He  sent 
to  his  customers,  all  over  the  United 
States,  letters  requesting  a  return  of 
the  inferior  gcods,  which  he  replaced 
with  those  of  standard  quality,  and  by 
a  judicious  but  enormous  expenditure 
in  advertising  gradually  recovered  the 
lost  trade. 


FREEZING  OUT  ANTS. 


The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates 
have  little  idea  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
conflict  which  has  been  carried  on 
from  time  immemorial  between  man 
and  the  ant  tribe,  and  can  hardly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  extraordinary  capacity 
shown  by  these  tireless  insects  in  their 
depredations  upon  the  human  race. 
In  the  tropics  no  satisfactory  remedy 
has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  advantage,  always  largely  in 
favor  of  the  ant  as  against  man,  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  insignificant-look¬ 
ing  insect,  by  force  ofnumbers,  indus¬ 
try,  and  perseverance,  is  master  of  the 
situation. 

Even  in  more  temperate  regions, 
like  some  parts  of  our  Southern  States, 
ants  are  troublesbme  enemies,  and  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist , 
published  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  may 
be  worth  trying  in  some  parts  of  this 
country.  The  suggestion  is,  that  ants 


may  be  frozen  out  of  existence  by 
means  of  a  cask  of  the  freezing  mixture 
used  by  engineers  in  excavating  in 
quicksands  fixed  over  the  entrance  of 
the  nest,  the  other  entrances  clay, 
with  a  tube  placed  in  the  hole,  also 
well  packed  with  clay.  The  pressure 
from  the  heap  of  liquid  would,  it  is 
claimed,  be  sufficient  to  drive  the 
freezing-mixture  down  into  the  farthest 
recesses  of  the  ants’  galleries,  which 
almost  instantly  become  lined  with  solid 
ice,  or,  at  all  events,  would  be  made 
so  cold  that  no  ant,  however  tenacious 
of  life  it  might  be,  could  long  survive 
the  exposure. 

These  freezing-mixtures  are  not 
very  expensive,  and,  as  our  contem 
porary  suggests,  it  is  possible  that 
the  progress  of  science  has  here 
achieved  a  victory  in  the  interest  o 
man  for  which  so  many  generation.1 
have  contended  in  vain. 


PREHISTORIC  COURTSHIP. 


Empires  rise  and  fall,  religions 
spring  up  and  decay,  but  courting  and 
marrying  go  on  forever.  And  in  both, 
the  world  takes  an  undying  interest. 
But  even  here  the  law  of  change  holds 
sway.  Our  way  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
stitution  as  described  in  Col.  Ellis’s 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly , 
entitled,  “Survivals  from  Marriage  by 
Capture.”  The  very  language  of  this 
title  indicates  that  in  the  good  old  days 
lovers  captured  rather  than  captivated. 


It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  the  anthro 
pologists  have  gathered  a  mass  of  con 
vincing  evidence  to  show  that  the  de 
lightful  amusement  of  courting  is  a 
strictly  a  modern  invention  as  anthro 
pology  is  a  modern  science. 

When  the  old  time  school  boy  rea< 
in  his  Roman  history  that  once  upon 
time  Romulus  and  his  band  of  outlaw:- 
weary  of  single  blessedness,  invite' 
their  Sabine  neighbors  to  a  picnic,  an 
thereupon  inhospitably  •  rushed  i 
among  their  guests,  and,  seizing  th 
most  beautiful  maidens,  bore  them  o 
to  help  them  found  Rome,  he  was  n( 
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aware  that  this  free  and  easy  way  of 
winning  wives  was  a  widespread  custom 
throughout  the  ancient  world  But 
such  we  now  know  to  have  been  the 
fact.  And  Col.  Ellis  shows  us  not  only 
that  these  methods  have  hardly  been 
abandoned  even  in  our  day,  but  that 
even  when  the  actual  violent  seizure 
has  disappeared,  there  remains  innu¬ 
merable  traces  of  the  rude  matrimonial 
fashions  of  earlier  days. 

Even  among  ourselves  we  find  these 
traces.  Our  “best  man”  can  only  be 
accounted  for  as  a  survival  of  a  time 
when  a  stalwart  youth,  bent  on  secur¬ 
ing  a  wife  from  some  neighboring  and 
hostile  clan,  sought  the  aid  of  an 
equally  stalwart  youth.  So  our  brides¬ 
maids  represent  the  group  of  prehistoric 
village  maidens  who  gave  shrill  alarm — 
even  battled  tooth  and  nail — for  the 
rescue  of  a  companion  suddenly  seized 
by  some  bandit  benedict.  And  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  gently  tossed  old  shoe 
stands  in  the  stead  of  a  whizzing  pre¬ 
historic  stone.  But  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  where  marriage  by  capture 
has  been  long  since  abandoned,  they 
have  retained  far  more  realistic  traces 
of  its  violence  than  our  best  man, 
bridesmaids  and  slippers. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  for  example,  the 
groom’s  attention  is  called  to  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  offence  by  a  hippopotamus 
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hide  whip  well  laid  on  by  the  relative 
of  the  bride,  who  is  then  led  to  the 
groom’s  residence  provided  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  chastisement  with  a  joyous 
countenance.  In  many  parts  pf  the 
world,  the  ancient,  very  real  struggle 
ha*  dwindled  into  a  mock  battle  in 
which  a  good  many  honest  knocks  are 
given  and  received.  In  other  cases 
the  ceremony  takes  the  form  of  what 
is  called  bride  racing.  The  girl  is 
given  a  certain  start  and  the  lover  is 
expected  to  overtake  her. 

An  observer  among  the  Calmucks 
assures  us  that  no  Calmuck  girl  is  ever 
caught  “unless  she  has  a  partiality  for 
her  pursuer. ’’  Per  contra,  Mr.  Kennan 
tells  us  of  a  bride-race  among  the 
Koriacks  (northern  Asia)  which  he 
witnessed,  where  the  girl  went  scam¬ 
pering,  pursued  by  her  lover,  through 
a  succession  of  compartments,  called 
pologs,  in  a  large  tent.  So  nimble 
was  the  maid  that  she  distanced  her 
pursuer,  but — she  waited  for  him  in  the 
last  polog!  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  wise  men  of  old  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about  when  they 
said  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  and  that  kissing  goes  by  favor. 
And  it  goes  to  show,  if  any  showing 
be  needed,  that  be  she  in  polog  or 
parlor,  a  woman  is  a  woman  for  all 
that. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

TAKE  TIME. 


Take  time  to  smile,  ’tis  well  worth  while; 

Oh!  look  not  grim  and  surly; 

Bid  all  the  world  “Good  Morning,” 

With  gladness,  fresh  and  early. 

Take  time  to  sing,  let  music  spring 
From  out  your  soul  forever 
There’s  nothing  so  inspiring 
To  brave  and  true  endeavor 


Take  time  to  think,  to  pause  and  drink 
At  Nature’s  richest  fountain; 

Where  her  broad  book  lies  open, 

To  take  life’s  great  account  in. 

Take  time  for  prayer,  thus  vanquish  care, 
Praise  God  for  all  His  mercies; 

Take  time  for  all  but  fretting, 

O’er  lost  or  empty  purses. 


Lula. 


A  MARKET-PLACE  IN  INDIA . 


The  noise  of  the  bazaar  at  noon  can 
be  heard  for  a  mile.  The  old  proverb, 
“it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,”  has 
no  honor  here;  it  never  takes  less  than 
twenty,  and  all  feel  bound  to  shout, 
push,  struggle,  and  gesticulate.  The 
crowd  numbers  many  thousands,  and 
these  jolly  hill- men  appear  to  be  the 
most  good-natured  people  in  the  world, 
rivalling  in  that  respect  even  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  Every  man  carries  a  knife  that 
would  disembowel  an  elephant,  but  no 
one  quarrels.  Every  woman  is  loaded 
with  silver  and  gold  jewelry,  but  no 
one  is  ever  robbed. 

Here,  along  a  sunny  wall,  are  twenty 
or  thirty  barbers  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  and  trimming  the  unkempt 
locks  of  the  men,  mostly  Thibetan 
traders  who  have  tramped  across  the 
mountains,  the  hair  lying  in  heaps  in 
front  of  them,  horribly  suggestive  of 
gregarines  and  other  small  game. 
Round  the  corner  wre  come  upon  a  lot 
of  Bhootea  women,  with  great  crocks 
full  of  snow-white  curds,  the  favorite 
dainty  of  the  place,  which  they  serve 
out  to  their  customers  in  square  vessels 


ingeniously  twisted  out  of  plantain- 
leaves.  Near  them  are  some  Lepcha 
lads  playing  shuttlecock  with  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  which  they  turn  upward 
in  the  most  nimble  fashion. 

Then  we  come  upon  some  stalls  for 
tea  which  is  boiled  up  with  molasses,  a 
grewsome  compound;  and  now  we 
come  upon  an  open  market,  jostled  as 
we  go  by  a  huge  giant,  a  Buddhist 
“lama,”  who,  followed  by  an  acolyte 
as  dirty  as  himself,  bellows  aloud  for 
alms.  All  over  the  market  are  traders, 
squatted  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
their  wares,  the  most  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  goods  imaginable:  goats, 
pigs,  poultry,  tea,  tobacco,  beads  from 
Venice,  grain  of  all  sorts,  sweetmeats, 
cards,  the  bloodiest  meat  I  ever  saw — 
killed  at  the  back,  as  required,  and 
brought  in  dripping — piles  of  cotton 
and  wool  goods,  yaks’  tails,  brass 
Buddhas,  ironmongery,  pottery,  old 
bottles,  tinned  meats,  tape,  cotton, 
needles,  wooden  spoons,  oil,  umbrellas 
and  feeding-bottles,  all  blend  in  one 
great  labyrinth  of  yelling  confusion. 


A  GOOD  REFERENCE. 


John  was  fifteen,  and  wanted  a  de¬ 
sirable  place  in  the  office  of  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  who  had  advertised  for 
a  boy,  but  doubted  his  success  because, 
being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he  had  no 
references. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ll  stand  a  poor  chance,” 
he  thought,  “but  I’ll  try  and  appear 
as  well  as  I  can,  for  that  may  help.” 

So  he  was  careful  to  have  his  dress 


and  person  neat,  and  when  he  took  his 
turn  to  be  interviewed,  went  in  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

The  keen- eyed  lawyer  glanced  him 
over  from  head  to  foot. 

‘ 1  Good  face ,  ’  ’  he  thought,  ‘  "and plea¬ 
sant  ways.  ’  ’ 

Then  he  noted  the  neat  suit — but 
other  boys  had  appeared  in  new  clothes 


A  GOOD  REFERENCE. 


— saw  the  well- brushed  hair  and  clean¬ 
looking  skin.  Very  well,  but  there 
had  been  others  here  quite  as  cleanly; 
another  glance  showed  the  finger-nails 
free  from  soil. 

‘  ‘Ah !  that  looks  like  thoroughness,  ’  ’ 
thought  the  lawyer. 

Then  he  asked  a  few  direct,  rapid 
questions,  which  John  answered  as  di¬ 
rectly. 

“ Prompt ,”  was  his  mental  comment, 
“can  speak  up  when  necessary.  Let’s 
see  your  writing,”  he  added  aloud. 

John  took  the  pen  and  wrote  his 
name. 

“  Very  well ,  easy  to  read ,  and  no 
flourishes.  Now,  what  references  have 
you?” 

The  dread  question  at  last! 

John’s  face  fell.  He  had  begun  to 
eel  some  hope  of  success,  but  this 
lashed  it. 

“I  haven’t  any,”  he  said  slowly; 
Tin  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city.” 

“Can’t  take  a  boy  without  refer- 
nces,”  was  the  brusque  rejoinder,  and 
is  he  spoke  a  sudden  thought  sent  a 
lush  to  John’s  cheek. 

“I  haven’t  any  references,”  he  said, 
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with  hesitation,  “but  here’s  a  letter 
from  mother  I  just  received.” 

The  lawyer  took  it.  It  was  a  short 
letter: — 

My  Dear  John,  — \  want  to  remind  you  that 
whenever  you  find  work  you  must  consider 
that  work  your  own.  Don’t  go  into  it,  as 
some  boys  do,  with  the  feeling  that  you  will 
do  as  little  as  you  can,  and  get  something 
better  soon;  but  make  up  your  mind  you  will 
do  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  yourself  so 
necessary  to  your  employer  that  he  will  never 
let  you  go! 

‘‘You  have  been  a  good  son  to  me.  Be  as 
good  in  business,  and  I  am  sure  God  will  bless 
your  efforts.” 

“H’m  !”  said  the  lawyer,  reading  it 
over  the  second  time.  ‘  ‘That’s  pretty 
good  advice,  John — excellent  advice! 
I  rather  think  I’ll  try  you,  even  without 
references.” 

John  has  been  with  him  five  years, 
and  last  spring  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

“Do  you  intend  taking  that  young 
man  into  partnership?”  asked  a  friend 
lately. 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  couldn’t  get  along 
without  John.” 

And  John  always  says  the  best  refer¬ 
ence  he  ever  had  was  a  mother’s  good 
advice  and  honest  praise. 

B.  F.  Newberry. 


MUSIC 


Oh,  music,  voice  divine,  thy  tender  strains 
Penetrate  my  soul;  they  are  as  grains 
Of  food  unto  the  weary  brains 
Of  poor  humanity. 

Play,  sad  and  low,  yea  play  so  soft 
That  all  my  thoughts  will  rise  aloft 
And  dwell  on  things  which  come  not  oft 
To  minds  of  vanity. 

Plaintive  sounds, yet  dulcet,  true  and  sweet, 
My  heart  yearns  for  the  life  complete 
And  for  the  soul  I  hope  to  meet 
Through  all  eternity. 


Now  doth  my  wailing  tones  appeal 
To  my  nobler  self;  and  I  feel 
As  if  to  thee  I  might  well  kneel 
In  true  humanity. 

Nay,  cease  not,  pray,  I  am  content 
To  list  foraye  to  the  heaven-sent 
Voice  within.  'Twas  surely  meant 
To  ease  my  uncertainly. 

Religion,  yea,  may  be  the  guide 
For  nations;  but  whate’er  betide 
I  place  thee,  Music,  side  by  side; 

I  feel  thy  divinity. 

Clark  Davis. 
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THE  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE. 


Civility  is  a  very  desirable  trait  ol 
character,  and  sensible  people  should 
make  a  point  of  keeping  it  on  hand ; 
Civility  is  one  of  the  Christian  graces; 
it  is  obligatory  upon  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  it  is  excellent  stock  in  trade 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  We  mean  civility,  notservility. 
To  cringe  and  fawn  and  flatter  is  des¬ 
picable.  Ostentatious  politeness,  with 
a  profusion  of  bows  and  fine  speeches, 
may  be  burdensome;  bnt  a  kind  word 
of  greeting,  a  polite  attention,  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  is  quite  another  thing. 
There  are  people  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  that  pride  which  gives  one  the 
assurance  of  being  “just  as  good  as 
anybody  else,  if  not  a  little  better,” 
fancy  that  to  care  nothing  for  what 
others  feel,  to  take  the  best  and  be  the 
foremost  by  dint  of  pushing,  and  never 
on  any  account  to  allow  another  pre¬ 
cedence,  is  to  assert  themselves  pro¬ 
perly.  This  is  a  great  mistake;  such 
conduct,  instead  of  being  an  evidence 
'of  true  independence  of  character,  is  a 
mark  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity. 

In  England,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  vulgar  people  are 
rude  to  those  beneath  them  and  servile 
to  those  above  them.  In  this  free 


country,  where  there  is  no  titular  rank, 
the  ignorant  and  ill-mannered  are  some¬ 
times  rude  to  richeror  more  fashionable 
people,  in  order  to  show  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  is  less  ignoble  than 
the  European  fashion,  but  it  is  more 
detrimental  to  those  who  are  guilty  of 
it.  In  business,  it  is  veiy  poor  policy 
indeed.  Many  American  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  many  milliners  and 
dressmakers,  have  failed  because  of  the 
rudeness  which  they  supposed  would 
maintain  their  dignity,  and  which  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  themselves  would  never 
be  uncivil,  were  unable  to  endure.  Po¬ 
lite  attention  to  a  customer’s  wishes, 
the  little  “thank  you”  on  receipt  of  an 
order,  marked  courtesy  to  every  one- 
in  short,  the  constant  observance  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  has  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman. 
One  millionaire  in  the  dry-goods  bus¬ 
iness  ascribes  his  prosperity  in  a  large 
degree  to  the  fact  that  he  never  per¬ 
mitted  an  impertinently  ‘  ‘independent’ 
clerk  to  remain  behind  his  counter. 
It  is  an  old  adage  that  “manners  make 
the  man.”  They  certainly  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  a 
successful  man. 


HOW  ANIMALS  IMITATE  THE  STRATEGY  OF  MAN. 

Indian  wolves  have  been  seen  to  leave  in  antelopes  feeding  in  the  open  ground 
some  of  their  number  in  ambush  on  the  beyond.  But  wolves,  as  a  rule,  hunt 

edge  of  the  jungle,  while  others  drove  alone  or  in  families,  except  when  pressed 
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by  hunger.  Wild  dogs,  however, 
habitually  combine  to  hunt,  and  Bald¬ 
win,  in  his  “Game  of  Bengal,”  mentions 
a  case  of  four  or  five  martins  hunting  a 
fawn  of  the  *  ‘mountjac”  or  barking  deer. 
But  in  real  military  organization  and 
strategy,  monkeys  are  far  ahead  of  all 
other  animals,  and  notably  the  different 
kinds  of  baboon.  M.  Parkins  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  tacties  of 
the  dog-laced  hamadryads  that  lived  in 
large  colonies  in  the  cracks  in  the  cliffs 
of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  These 
creatures  used  occasionally  to  plan  a 
foraging  expedition  into  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  and  the  order  of  attack  was  most 
carefully  organized,  the  old  males 
marching  in  front  and  on  the  flanks, 
with  a  few  to  bring  up  the  rear  and 
keep  the  rest  in  order.  They  had  a 
code  of  signals,  halting  or  advancing 
according  to  the  barks  of  the  scouts. 
When  they  reached  the  cornfields,  the 
main  body  plundered  while  the  old 
males  watched  on  all  sides,  but  took 
nothing  for  themselves.  The  others 
stowed  the  corn  in  their  cheek  pouches 
and  under  their  armpits.  They  are  al¬ 
so  said  to  dig  wells  with  their  hands 
and  work  in  relays.  The  Gelada  bab¬ 
oons  sometimes  have  battles  with  the 
hamadryads,  especially  when  the  two 
species  have  a  mind  to  rob  the  same 
field,  and  if  fighting  in  the  hills,  will 
roll  stones  on  to  their  enemies.  Not 
long  ago  a  colony  of  Gelada  bab¬ 
oons,  which  had  been  fired  at  by  some 
black  soldiers  attending  a  duke  of  Co- 
burg-Gotha  on  a  hunting  expedition  on 
the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  blocked  a  pass 
for  some  days  by  rolling  rocks  on  all 
comers.  This  seems  to  give  some  sup¬ 
port  to  a  curious  objection  raised  by  a 
Chinese  local  governor  in  a  report  to  his 
superior  on  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  opening  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Yang-Tse.  The  report,  after  noting 


that  the  inhabitants  on  the  upper 
waters  were  ignorant  men  who  might 
quarrel  with  strangers,  went  on  to 
allege  that  monkeys  inhabited  the 
bank,  and  they  would  roll  down 
stones  on  the  steamers.  ‘  ‘ The  last  two 
facts,”  the  report  added,  “would  lead 
to  complaint  from  the  English  and 
embroil  the  Celestials  with  them, 
especially  if  the  men  or  the  monkeys 
kill  any  English.” 

True  happiness  never  flows  into  a 
man,  but  always  out  of  him.  Hence 
heaven  is  sometimes  found  in  cottages 
and  hell  in  palaces.  Heaven  itself  is 
more  internal  than  external  — J.  P. 
Newman 

The  difficulty  in  this  cold  world  is  that  too 
many  fellows  want  to  stand  with  their  backs 
to  the  fire. 

Work  is  God’s  ordinance  as  truly 
as  prayer.  —  Geo  D.  Boardman. 

The  man  who  has  a  kind  word  for  every¬ 
body  does  more  good  than  a  surly  one  could 
do  with  money. 

Nothing  so  buttresses  character  a$ 
a  great  victory  over  a  great  foe. 

There  wouldn’t  be  so  many  tired  people  in 
the  world  if  men  would  stop  climbing  hills  be¬ 
fore  they  get  to  them. 

There  are  saints  enough  if  we  only 
know  how  to  find  them.  —  Phillips 
Brooks. 

Mrs.  Fatwood:"  I  cannot  aUow  you  to  light 
the  fire  with  kerosene.”  Biddy:  ‘Sure,  an’  I 
always  used  it  at  my  last  place.”  Mrs.  Fat- 
wood:  “And  did  you  never  get  blown  up?” 
Biddy:  ”Y>s,  mum;  most  ivery  day— by  the 
missus,  mum.” 

“My  Brudders,”  said  a  waggish  colored 
man  to  a  crowd, “in  all  infliction,  in  all  trou 
bles,  dar  is  one  place  you  can  always  find 
sympathy.” 

“Whar?  Whar?”  shouted  several.  “In  de 
dictionary,”  he  replied,  rolling  his  eyes  sky¬ 
ward. 
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A  SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

It  is  almost  an  affliction  to  be  deaf; 
anyhow,  it  is  a  little  embarrassing  at 
times.  A  certain  city  editor  went  out 
to  report  a  party,  the  other  evening, 
where  the  home  was  blessed  with  anew 
baby.  Accompanied  by  his  best  girl, 
he  met  the  hostess  at  the  door,  and, 
after  the  usual  salutation,  asked  after 
the  baby’s  health.  The  lady,  who  was 
quite  deaf,  and  was  suffering  from  the 
grip,  thought  he  was  asking  about  her 
cold,  and  told  him,  though  she  usually 
had  one  every  fall,  this  was  the  worst 
one  she  ever  had ;  it  kept  her  awake 
nights  a  good  deal  at  first,  and  confined 
her  to  her  bed.  Then,  noticing  that 
the  scribe  was  getting  pale  and  nervous, 
she  said  she  could  tell  by  his  looks  that 
he  was  going  to  have  one  just  like  hers, 
and  asked  him  to  go  and  sit  down 
The  paper  was  out  as  usual  that  week, 
but  the  local  editor  has  quit  inquiring 
about  babies. 

IRISH  WIT. 

Some  time  ago  while  I  was  trading 
in  a  village  store  one  of  the  clerks 
came  to  the  junior  partner,  who  was 
waiting  on  me,  and  said: — 

“Please  step  to  the  desk.  Pat 
P'lynn  wants  to  settle  his  bill,  and 
wants  a  receipt  ” 

The  merchant  was  evidently  an¬ 
noyed. 

“Why,  what  does  he  want  of  a 
receipt?”  he  said;  “we  never  give  one. 
Simply  cross  his  account  off  the  book; 
that  is  receipt  enough.” 

“So  I  told  him,”  answered  the 
clerk,  “but  he  is  not  satisfied.  You 
had  better  see  him.” 

So  the  proprietor  stepped  to  the 
desk,  and,  after  greeting  Pat  with  a 
“Good  morning,”  said: — 


“You  want  to  settle  your  bill,  do 
you!” 

Pat  replied  in  the  affirmitive. 

“Well,”  said  the  merchant,  “there 
is  no  need  of  my  giving  you  a  receipt. 
See!  I  will  cross  your  account  off  the 
book;”-  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  he  drew  his  pencil  diagonally 
across  the  account.  “That  is  as  good 
as  a  receipt.” 

“And  do  ye  mane  that  that  settles 
it?”  exclaimed  Pat. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  the  merch¬ 
ant. 

“And  ye’re  shure  ye’ll  never  be 
afther  askin’  me  fur  it  again?” 

“We’ll  never  ask  you  for  it  again,” 
said  the  merchant  decidedly. 

“Faith,  thin,”  said  Pat,  “I’ll  be 
afther  kapin’  me  money  in  me  pocket, 
for  1  haven’t  paid  it.” 

The  merchant’s  face  flushed  angrily 
as  he  retorted: — 

“Oh,  well,  I  can  rub  that  out!” 

“Faith,  now,  and  /  thought  that 
same,"  said  Pat. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Pat  got  his 
receipt. 

WEALTHY  ELECTRICIANS. 

Lucre  has  smiled  on  the  explorers 
in  the  field  of  electrical  science.  No 
scientific  body  in  the  country  has  so 
many  millionaires  as  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  At 
the  top  of  the  list  is  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  whose  profits  on  the  telephone 
are  represented  by  eight  figures.  Next 
comes  Edison  with  a  seven  figure  for¬ 
tune.  Brush,  of  electric  light  fame, 
and  Elihu  Thomson,  whose  financial 
future  is  perhaps  brighter  than  any  of 
the  others  now,  are  more  than  million¬ 
aires.  Frank  J.  Sprague  was  a  junior 
officer  in  the  United  States  navy  six 
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years  ago.  He  is  now  living  in  the 
mansion  which  was  built  for  the  Grants 
His  company  sold  out  to  the  Edison 
Co. ,  for  $ i,ooo  ooo,  and  half  of  it  went 
to  the  inventor.  Franklin  L.  Pope, of 
New  York,  and  a  score  of  others  have 
independent  fortunes.  Most  of  these 
men  were  telegraph  operatois,  and 
most  of  them  began  their  experiment¬ 
ing  and  study  without  a  dollar. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

i 

Persons  who  patronize  papers 
should  not  put  off  paying  promptly, 
for  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  press 
has  peculiar  power  in  pushing  along 
public  prosperity.  If  the  printer  be 
paid  promptly,  and  his  pocket-book 
kept  plethoric  by  prompt-paying  pa¬ 
trons,  he  will  ply  his  pen  in  peace, 
make  his  paragraphs  more  pointed, 
paint  the  pictures  of  passing  events  in 
more  pleasant  colors,  and  thus  the  per¬ 
usal  of  his  paper  be  a  pleasure  to  the 
people.  Please  place  this  piece  of  pro¬ 
verbial  philosophy  in  some  place  where 
all  persons  can  perceive  and  profit 
thereby. 

THE  SEVENTH  SON. 

In  France  a  seventh  son  in  direct 
succession  is  called  a  marcou.  In 
Orleans,  during  the  present  century, 
the  following  was  written  concerning 
marcou :  “If  a  man  is  the  seventh  son 
of  his  father,  without  any  female  inter¬ 
vening.  he  is  a  marcou ;  he  has  on  some 
part  of  his  body  the  mark  of  a  fleur  de 
lis,  and,  like  the  kings  of  France,  he 
has  the  power  of  curing  the  king’s 
evil.  All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a 
cure  is  that  the  marcou  should  breathe 
upon  the  part  affected,  or  that  the 
sufferer  should  touch  the  mark  of  the 
fleur  de  lis.  Of  all  the  marcous  of  the 
Orleannais,  he  of  Ormes  is  the  best 
known  and  the  most  celebrated.  Every 


year,  from  twenty,  thirty,  forty  leagues 
around,  crowds  of  patients  come  to 
visit  him:  but  it  is  particularly  in  holy 
week  that  his  power  is  most  efficacious, 
and  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  from 
midnight  to  sunrise,  the  cure  is  cer¬ 
tain.  A  darker  superstition  concern¬ 
ing  the  seventh  son  exists  in  Portugal. 
It  is  there  believed  that  the  unfortunate 
being  who  is  the  seventh  male  in  direct 
succession  is  in  the  power  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  by  whom  he  is  compelled, 
on  every  Saturday  evening,  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  ass.  In  this 
guise,  and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
dogs,  he  is  compelled  to  race  over 
moor  and  through  village  until  the 
light  of  the  Sabbath  dawns,  when  he 
may  resume  his  human  form  for  an¬ 
other  week.  ” 

F.  S.  Bassett. 

WORDS  OF  PRAISE. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  men  of  the  country  during 
the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  seems  to  have  had  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  no  expectation 
of  becomining  eminent.  His  ambition 
was  limited  to  gaining  a  living  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  and  children. 

But  one  day,  while  arguing  a  case  in 
court,  he  heard  a  stranger  say,  “Who 
is  this  young  man?  He  speaks  well.” 

Those  words  made  Ellsworth  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Minister 
to  France,  and  United  States  Senator. 
He  went  home  after  court  was  adjour¬ 
ned,  told  his  wife  what  he  had  heard, 
and  began  to  think  of  rising  at  the  bar. 
In  his  old  age,  looked  up  to  and  res¬ 
pected  as  a  Christian  statesman,  he 
used  to  say  that  these  words  were  the 
turning  point  of  his  life. 

But  young  Ellsworth  was  not  only 
sensitive  to  praise,  he  was  an  indus- 
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trious  young  man,  who  did  many  things 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  law  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his  duty  to  do  them. 

When,  after  graduating  at  Princeton, 
and  having  become  a  member  of  the 
bar  at  Hartford,  he  began  to  practice 
law,  his  father  gave  him  an  axe  and  a 
wood- lot 

“Oliver,”  said  the  old  man,  who 
was  a  pioneer,  “if  you  wish  to  get 
ahead,  you  must  work  for  it.  ” 

Oliver  setteled  on  the  wood  lot,  some 
distance  from  Hartford,  cleared  the 
land,  split  rails  to  fence  it,  built  a  log- 
house,  and  there  received  the  clients 
who  sought  him. 

When  the  term  of  court  began,  he 
walked  down  to  Hartford,  argued  his 
cases,  and  then  returned  home  to  his 
wood-lot.  On  coming  into  court,  the 
spectators  observed  that  the  young  law¬ 
yer’s  hands  were  swollen  and  pierced 
with  thorns.  That  fact  did  not  discre¬ 
dit  him  with  the  farmers  who  served 
as  jurors  and  witnesses.  But  after  he 
heard  the  words  of  praise,  he  paid  more 
attention  to  his  books  and  less  to  his 
farm. 

DOMESTIC  SERPENTS. 

Rats  have  multiplied  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  in  Brazil  that  the  inhabitants  rear 
a  certain  kind  of  snake  for  destroying 
them .  The  Brazilian  domestic  serpent 
is  th  e  giboia,  a  small  species  of  boa  about 
twelve  feet  in  length  and  of  the  diameter 
of  a  man’s  arm  It  is  sold  at  from  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  the  markets  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  etc. 
This  snake,  which  is  entirely  harmless 
and  sluggish  in  its  movements,  passes 
the  entire  day  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  of  the  house,  scarcely  deign¬ 
ing  to  raise  its  head  at  the  approach  of 
a  visitor  or  when  a  strange  noise  is  heard 
in  the  vestibule.  At  nightfall  the  giboia 
begins  to  hunt,  crawling  along  here 


and  there,  and  even  penetrating  the 
space  above  the  ceiling  and  beneath 
the  flooring.  Springing  swiftly  for¬ 
ward,  it  seizes  the  rat  by  the  nape  and 
crushes  its  cervical  vertebrae.  As  ser¬ 
pents  rarely  eat,  even  when  at  liberty, 
the  giboia  kills  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
killing.  It  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
its  master’s  house  that  if  carried  to  a 
distance  it  escapes  and  finds  its  way 
back  home.  Every  house  in  the  warm¬ 
est  provinces  where  rats  abound  owns 
its  giboia,  a  fixture  by  destination,  and 
the  owner  of  which  praises  its  qualities 
when  he  wishes  to  sell  or  let  his  house. 

We  are  ruined  not  by  what  we  re¬ 
ally  want,  but  by  what  we  think  we 
want;  therefore,  never  go  abroad  in 
search  of  your  wants.  If  they  be  real 
wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search 
of  you,  for  he  that  buys  what  he  does 
not  want  will  soon  want  what  he  can¬ 
not  buy. — Colton. 

Not  all  are  called  to  heroic  self-de¬ 
nial  in  the  world’s  behalf.  A  wise, 
conscientious  and  proportionate  set¬ 
ting  apart  of  time  and  means  helps  on 
wonderfully  in  the  world’s  evangliza- 
tion. — /.  W.  Barrett. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
largest  consumer  of  stamped  envelopes 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  upward  of 
500,000,000  having  been  used  during 
the  past  year. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as 
the  way  to  market;  it  depends  chiefly 
on  two  words — industry  and  frugality, 
that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money, 
but  make  the  best  use  of  both. —  Frank - 
lin. 

If  the  stream  at  which  you  wish  to 
drink  is  muddy,  go  higher!  The 
fountain  is  clear.  —  Gail  Hamilton. 


MONTHLY  SUMMAR  Y  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


June  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  celebrated  in  Boston. 

June  18,  the  Chilian  House  of  Deputies  has 
authorized  a  forced  loan  of  $20, 000,000;  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury  were  sold 
at  auction. 

June  19.  Mataafa  asserts  that  he,  and  not 
Malietoa,  is  the  real  King  of  Samoa. 

June  20,  Troops  of  Balmaceda’s  army  in 
Chili  have  gone  over  to  the  Congressional  side. 

June  2i,  Ex-Senator  Joseph  E.  McDonald, 
of  Indiana, died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis, 
aged  72  years. 

June  22,  an  attack  was  made  by  American 
laborers  on  a  party  of  Italians  near  St.  Louis; 
one  Italian  was  seriously  wounded;  the  Italian 
Consul  demanded  an  investigation. 

June  23,  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
begun  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
whether  rainfall  can  be  caused  by  heavy  ex¬ 
plosives  in  the  air. 

June  24,  the  funeral  of  ex-Senator  Joseph 
E  McDonald,  of  Indiana,  took  place  from  his 
late  residence  in  Indianapolis. 

June  25,  Parnell  and  Mrs  O’  Shea  were  se¬ 
cretly  married. 

June  26,  an  official  Chilian  dispatch  says  the 
revolt  is  making  no  headway. 

June  27,  the  Republic  of  Chili  has  organ, 
ized  a  new  Cabinet,  which  announces  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  endeavoring  to  restore  internal  order. 
European  gunboats  are  gathering  to  protect 
the  missionaries  in  China  whom  the  natives 
have  attacked. 

June  28,  a  bloodless  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  an  Argentine  Province  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  been  forced  to  resign 

June  29,  a  destructive  hurricane  swep  over 
a  large  area  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Great 
distress  has  been  caused  in  Russia  by  the 
drouth.  There  were  severe  earthquake  shocks 
in  Italy. 

July  i,  there  were  rumors  of  heavy  fighting 
on  land  and  sea  between  the  Chilian  govern¬ 
ment  and  insurgent  forces.  The  revolutions 
in  two  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
have  been  suppressed  and  the  regular  govern 
ments  restored. 

July  2,  the  Chilian  insurgent  army  has  oc¬ 
cupied  Huasco,  and  Balmaceda’s  army  has 


fled.  Many  houses  were  destroyed  by  a  tor 
nado  in  Rhenish  Prussia-  A  party  of  armed 
Boers  began  the  “big  trek,”  but  were  driven 
out  of  Mashonaland  by  British  troops  and 
police. 

July  3,  gold  has  vanished  from  circulation 
in  Portugal. 

July  4,  Ex-Vice-President  Hannibal  Ham¬ 
lin,  died  in  Bangor,  Maine,  aged  82  years. 
William  Henry  Gladstone,  eldest  son  of  the 
statesman,  died. 

July  6,  the  steamer  Dunholme  was  sunk 
in  the  English  Channel;  seventeen  men  are 
missing. 

July  8,  the  funeral  services  of  Ex-Vice- 
President  Hannibal  Hamlin  took  place  in 
Bangor,  Me.  The  flow  of  lava  from  Vesuvius 
has  increased. 

July  9,  the  German  Government  has  per- 
mantly  relaxed  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport 
regulations. 

July  10,  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  Toronto 
in  memory  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

July  ii,  the  feuds  between  the  young  and 
old  sections  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Germany 
are  growing  more  bitter. 

July  12,  an  official  dispatch  from  Chili  says 
that  the  revolution  is  stationary. 

July  13,  President  Carnot  was  fired  on  by 
a  madman  in  Paris,  but  was  not  injured. 

July  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  Paris  and  throughout  France. 

July  16,  the  Foreign  Commission  of  the  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  arrived  in  London. 

July  17.  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  was  suspended  for 
drawing  an  extra  salary  under  a  fictitious 
name. 

July  18,  more  than  a  dozen  murders  in  the 
United  States  were  reported. 

July  19,  many  domiciliary  visits  were  made 
in  Hanover  by  the  police  in  search  of  evi¬ 
dences  of  treason. 

July  20,  the  Postmaster  General  issued  an 
order  reorganizing  his  Department. 

July  21,  Cholera  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
Mecca;  measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  Egypt. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


The  light  of  other  days — sperm  oil. 

The  handwriting  expert  may  not  be  super¬ 
stitious  but  he  has  to  be  pretty  well  up  on 
signs. 

When  a  girl  who  has  refused  you  a  good 
many  times  says  “yes,”  it  is  only  proof  that  she 
loves  you  after  all — the  rest. 

Sunday-School  Teacher:  “Now.Joh  nnie 
tell  me  what  took  all  the  snap  out  of  Sam¬ 
son.”  Johnnie:  “A  home-made  hair-cut, 
ma’am.” 

“I  DON’t  think  much  of  Mrs.  Bronson,” 
said  Mrs.  Snuffles.  ‘‘I  spent  the  afternoon 
with  her,  and  such  a  woman  for  listening  to 
scandal  I  never  knew.” 

“Blessed  ’f  I  see  how  Mars’  Harrison  is 
dun  related  to  Tippecanoe,”  said  the  car 
porter  as  the  president  wound  up  his  swing 
around  the  circle,  ‘  he  neber  dun  gib  me  no 
tip.” 

Smith:  “I  saw  you  carrying  home  a  couple 
of  nice  looking  cucumbers  last  night,  Brown. 
How  much  did  they  cost  you?”  Brown:  "I 
don’t  know  yet.  The  doctor  is  up  at  the  house 
now.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  Smith  does  with  his 
money.”  “Ni?”  ‘‘No,  I  don’t.  Yesterday 

he  was  short  and  he  is  short  again  to-day.” 
“Did  he  want  to  borrow  from  you?  ”  ‘‘No, 

hang  it,  I  wanted  to  borrow  from  him.” 

‘‘You  remember  Vickars  and  his  wife  were 
divorced  about  a  year  ago?”  “Yes.”  “They 
are  going  to  remarry.  I  have  just  received  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding  ”  “So  have  I.  I 
wonder  if  they  have  the  nerve  to  expect  a 
second  batch  of  presents.” 

Someone  threw  a  head  of  cabbage  at  an 
Irish  orator  while  he  was  making  a  speech. 
He  paused  a  second  and  said:  “Gentlemen,  I 
only  asked  for  your  ears;  I  don’t  care  for  your 
heads!”  He  was  not  bothered  any  more 
during  the  remainder  of  his  speech. 

A  dog  was  barking  at  the  moon  when  a 
sage  inquired  why  he  did  so,  adding  that  he 
could  not  possibly  affect  the  great  luminary, 
one  way  or  the  other, and  that  it  seemed  a  use¬ 
less  waste  of  energy.  “Oh,  it  isn’t  that  it 
makes  any  difference  with  the  moon,”  replied 
the  canine;  “but  I  want  the  other  dogs  in  this 
neighborhood  to  know  that  I’m  not  dead  ” 
Moral  -  We  never  know  that  some  men  are 
buried  until  we  miss  their  bluster. 


The  only  way  to  get  a  hen  out  of  the  garden 
is  to  go  slow  but  shoo’er. 

Why  is  a  debt  like  coffee?  Because  the  sooner 
it  is  settled  tiie  less  grounds  there  are  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

Barber:  “How  would  you  like  to  have  your 
hair  cut,  sir?”  Customer:  “With  scissors,  sir! 
Did  ye  s’ pose  I  wanted  it  done  with  a  scythe?” 

“I  feel  it  just  as  much,  my  dear  little  boy,” 
said  papa  after  he  had  spanked  Billykins. 
“Y-yes,”  sobbed  Billykins.  “B-but  n-not  in 
the  s  same  p-place.” 

“But,  doctor,  you  said,  you  know,  that  I 
must  avoid  all  excitement.”  “Certainly;  it 
hurts  you.  I  have  always  told  you  so.” 

‘  Why.  then,  did  you  send  me  your  bill  yes¬ 
terday?” 

‘‘One  thing  I  like  about  our  new  man, ’’said 
a  member  of  the  firm  to  his  partner,  “is  that 
he  is  reliable.  You  can  always  tell  what  he  is 
going  to  do  next.”  “And  what  is  that?” 
“Nothing.” 

Just  as  a  lover  had  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  began  popping  the  question,  a  pet  poodle, 
who  thought  the  proceeding  strange,  made  a 
dash  for  1  is  legs.  With  remarkable  nerve  the 
girl  reached  over,  seized  the  dog,  and  at  the 
same  time  calmly  said,—  “Go  on,  George , 
dear;  I'm  listening .” 

Bridegroom  (to  his  best  man)'.  “Dick,  I 
feel  very  faint.  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  be  able  to 
go  through  the  ceremomy.”  Best  Man:“Oh 
pshaw!  Cheer  up!  It’s  the  bride’s  place  to 
faint  today.  It’ll  be  your  turn  latter  on, 
when  you  receive  the  bills  for  her  new 
spring  bonnet.” 

An  Austin  man  started  in  the  livery  stable 
business  last  week,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  i 
was  to  have  a  sign  painted  representing  him-  I 
self  holding  a  mule  by  the  bridle.  “Is  that  ( 
a  good  likeness  of  me?”  he  asked  of  an  ad¬ 
miring  friend.  ‘  Yes,  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  ! 
you;  but  who  is  that  fellow  holding  you  by  the 
bridle?” 

An  Irishman,  having  accidentally  broken 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  was  making  the 
best  of  his  way  to  get  out  of  sight;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  proprietor  stole  a  march  on  him 
and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  exclaimed,  “Yon 
broke  my  window,  fellow.”  “To  be  sure  I 
did,”  said  Pat,  “and  wasn't  I  running  home 
for  money  to  pay  for  it.  ’  ’ 
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S/R  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 


NE  of  the  greatest  chem¬ 
ists  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  was  born 
on  December  17th, 
1778,  at  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall,  where  his 
father  was  a  carver  in 
wood.  At  the  school 
of  Truro,  where  he  was  educated  until 
he  w'as  15,  he  showed  little  relish  for 
classical  learning,  but  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  highly  retentive  memory 
and  an  early  passion  for  poetry,  which 
never  forsook  him. 

Another  prominent  trait  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  equally  early  developed:  as  a 
child,  he  would  angle  even  in  the 
gutters  of  the  streets;  and  only  two 
years  before  his  death,  and  after  his 
health  had  given  way,  he  published  his 
interesting  volume,  Salmonia,  or  Days 
of  Ely-fishing.  Soon  after  leaving 
school,  he  became  apprentice  to  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary  in  Penzance. 
He  at  the  same  time  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  all  but  universal. 
“Speculations  on  religion  and  politics, 
on  metaphysics  and  morals,  are  placed 
in  his  note-books  in  juxtaposition  with 
stanzas  of  poetry  and  fragments  of 
romance.”  A  system  of  mathematical 
study,  sceptical  philosophy,  Scotch 
metaphysics  and  German  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  successively  engaged  his 


attention.  The  study  of  natural  phil¬ 
osophy  brought  him  nearer  to  that  de¬ 
partment  which  was  to  be  his  own;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  19th 
year,  that  he  entered  seriously  upon 
the  study  of  chemistry.  He  now  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  who 
had  established  a  Pneumatic  Institution 
at  Clifton,  and  who  took  him  as  his 
assistant.  Here  Davy  carried  on  a 
course  of  experiments  on  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  different  gases,  iri  which  he  had 
more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed  his 
life.  He  thus  discovered  the  singular 
exhilarating  effect  of  nitrous  oxide 
when  breathed.  The  account  which 
he  published  of  his  researches,  estab  • 
lished  his  reputation,  and  led  to  his 
appointment,  at  the  age  of  22,  as 
lecturer  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London.  He  delivered  his  first  lec¬ 
ture  in  1801;  and  his  eloquence,  and 
the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  experi-v 
ments,  soon  attracted  crowded  and 
brilliant  audiences.  In  1803,  he  began 
researches  connected  with  agriculture, 
on  which  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures.  These  were  published  in 
1813,  under  the  title  of  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  form  an 
era  in  that  science.  The  discoveries, 
however,  on  which  Davy’s  fame  as  a 
chemist  chiefly  rests,  took  their  origin 
in  the  views  which  he  developed  in 
1806,  in  his  Bakerian  lecture,  On  some 
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Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity. 
This  essay  was  universally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
ever  made  to  chemical  science,  and 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute.  Following  out  his  principle,  he 
was  led  to  the  grand  discovery,  that 
the  alkalies  and  earths  are  compound 
substances  formed  by  oxygen  united 
with  metallic  bases.  It  was  potash  that 
he  first  succeeded  in  decomposing,  on 
October  8th,  1807.  When  he  first  saw 
the  globules  of  the  new  metal,  potas- 


a  lady  of  considerable  wealth,  and  re 
signed  the  chemical  chair  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  That  he  might  investi¬ 
gate  his  new  theory  of  volcanic  action, 
he  received  permission  from  the  French 
government — though  the  two  countries 
were  then  at  war — to  visit  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  was  received  with  the  great¬ 
est  distinction  by  the  scientific  men  of 
France.  On  returning  to  England  in 
1815,  he  entered  on  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  fire-damp,  which  is  the 
cause  of  explosions  in  coal-mines. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


sium,  his  delight  is  said  to  have  been 
so  ecstatic  that  it  required  some  time 
for  him  to  compose  himself  to  continue 
the  experiment.  He  next  decomposed 
soda  and  the  alkaline  earths,  baryta, 
strontia,  lime  and  magnesia;  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  new  metals,  sodium,  bar¬ 
ium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnes¬ 
ium.  With  regard  to  the  earths 
proper,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that 
they  consist  of  bases  united  to  oxygen. 
It  was  reserved  for  Wohler  and  others 
to  exhibit  the  bases  by  themselves. 

In  1812,  Davy  was  knighted,  married 


This  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the 
safety -lamp,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  presents  ever  made  by  science 
to  humanity.  Though  the  value  of 
the  invention  was  everywhere  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  only  national  reward  was 
a  baronetcy  after  a  lapse  of  three  years. 
This  has  been  contrasted  with  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  £  1 200  a  year  bestowed  by  the 
same  government  on  Sir  William 
Congreve  for  the  invention  of  his 
rocket.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  1820, 'Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
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Society.  His  attention  was  shortly 
after  called  to  the  important  object  of 
preserving  the  copper-sheathing  of 
vessels  from  corrosion  by  the  action  of 
sea-  water.  This  he  effected  by  altering 
the  electric  condition  of  the  copper 
by  means  of  bands  of  zinc;  but  the 
bottoms  of  the  vessels  became  so  foul 
from  the  adhesion  of  weeds,  shells, 
etc.,  that  the  plan  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

Early  in  1825,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
had  begun  to  complain  of  the  loss  of 
strength,  and,  in  1826,  he  had  a 
paralytic  attack  affecting  his  right  side. 


He  made  two  journeys  to  the  continent 
f  >r  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
died  at  Geneva  on  May  29th,  1829,  at 
the  early  age  of  51.  The  Genevese 
government  evinced  their  respect  by 
a  public  funeral.  So  widely  spread 
was  the  reputation  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  that  he  was  a  member  of  almost 
all  the  scientific  institutions  in  the 
world.  Cuvier,  in  his  Eloge,  says: 
“Mr.  Davy,  not  yet  52  years  of  age, 
occupied,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
could  judge  of  such  labors,  the  first 
rank  among  the  chemists  of  this  or  ot 
any  other  age.” 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine . 

INCIDENTS  OF  A  VISIT  TO  GRANADA . 


hose  travel- 
1  e  r  s  who 
make  what 
was  at  one 
time  called 
the  grand 
tour,  yet 
fail,  as  many 
do,  to  visit  Granada  and  the  scenes  of 
the  Alhambra,  lose  a  sight  of  greater 
interest  than  many  others  on  the 
European  continent.  This  magniti- 
cient  ruin,  once  the  home  and  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  still  re¬ 
tains  evidence  of  its  pristine  splendor, 
and  the  wealth  and  luxurious  tastes  of 
those  sable  monarchs. 

In  wandering  through  its  marble 
halls,  and  o’er  its  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments,  which  time  and  vandalism  has 
spared,  one’s  mind  reverts,  without 
effort, to  the  past,  when  reclining  in  the 
rich  alcoves  and  niches,  with  which  the 
palace  abounds,  the  dusky  Alcanzors 


and  the  languishing  Haidees  listened 
to  the  soul-entrancing  music,  or  the 
tender  and  wild  love  songs  of  that 
dreamy  race.  In  the  courts,  in  the 
corridors,  and  even  in  the  granite  basins 
of  the  fountains,  the  gorgeous-hued 
flowers  and  the  rank  weeds  strive  for 
supremacy  of  luxuriance,  while  the 
bee,  the  bird  and  the  butterfly  dart 
hither  and  thither,  beneath  the  ambient 
sky,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  war  and 
bloodshed  that  reduced  those  halls  to 
the  dilapidated  condition  they  present 
to-day,  and  yet  in  their  solitude  and 
ruin,  the  poetic  mind  recognizes  an 
idol  and  a  romance.  Seated  upon  a 
broken  pedestal  or  on  the  edge  of  a 
dry  basin  of  a  fountain,  in  the  soft 
twilight  of  a  summer  day  when  the 
cool  breeze  from  the  mountains  brings 
the  fragrance  of  the  olive,  the  fig,  or 
the  orange  upon  its  wings,  to  refresh 
the  traveller  who  has  spent  the  day 
wandering  and  wondering  among  those 
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almost  interminable  colonnades  and 
labrynthine  galleries;  wondering  at 
their  vastness  and  their  architectural 
beauty,  and  in  fincy  trying  to  recall 
some  of  the  scenes  of  revelry,  and 
pleasure  that  have  been  enacted  within 
those  strangely  barbaric  and  romantic 
walls;  while  the  sudden  breaking  of  a 
dry  twig  reminds  one  of  the  snap  of  the 
bowstring,  and  in  the  murmuring  of 
the  leaves,  fancy  hears  the  smothered 
cry  of  the  victim,  which  revenge  or 
jealousy  has  condemned  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless  executioner. 

Sometimes  the  dreamy  silence  is 
broken  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
one  is  suddenly  confronted  by  a  dirk¬ 
skinned  and  black-eyed  daughter  of 
the  Moor,  bearing  upon  her  head  or 
shoulders  a  basket  of  fresh  gathered 
fruits.  It  may  be  a  load  of  richly- 
colored  pomegranates,  of  dusky  figs, 
of  luscious  purple  grapes,  of  the  bitter 
Seville  orange,  or  the  pale  but  fragrant 
fruit  of  the  lime  tree,  or  she  may  have 
poised  upon  her  head  a  quaintly  formed 
pitcher,  filled  with  the  thin,  sour  wine, 
which  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the 
poorer  classes;  but  whatever  the  bur¬ 
den  may  be,  she  bears  it  with  the  grace 
and  dignity  with  which  a  queen  would 
wear  a  crown.  Her  dress  is  strange 
and  picturesque  to  the  eye  of  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  her  manner  is  in  keeping  with 
her  romantic  surroundings.  To  all 
appearances  she  looks  neither  to  the 
right  or  left,  nor  sees  or  knows  of 
your  presence,  and  yet  no  detail  of 
your  dress  escapes  her,  and  she  can 
give  her  neighbor  as  clever  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  you  as  could  any  fairer  gossip 
To  look  at  her  .features,  if  we  except 
the  eyes,  you  would  imagine  that 
neither  love  or  hate,  ambition  or 
jealousy  could  find  a  place  within  her 
breast;  and  yet,  even  the  fierce  and  re¬ 
vengeful  Spaniard  is  amiability  itself 


compared  to  her  Moorish  neighbor, 
when  her  passions  are  aroused.  They 
are  more  subtle  in  their  vengence  and 
their  knowledge  of  various  poisons 
serves  as  a  silent  weapon  and  is  less 
easy  ofdetection  than  the  swiftly  driven 
stiletto  of  the  Spaniard.  Their  cos¬ 
tume  sets  off  their  du^ky  forms  to  ad¬ 
vantage — the  under  garment  is  of  the 
whitest  linen,  and  among  the  w  ealthy  it 
is  of  finest  quality;  it  is  made  with 
large  sleeves,  and  very  full  over  the 
breast,  a  tight-fitting  bodice  confines  it 
at  the  waist,  and  a  skirt  reaching  to  the 
ankle  completes  the  dress.  This  skirt 
and  bodice  are  often  very  richly  em¬ 
broidered  and  of  great  value.  The 
feet  are  stockingless,  and  are  shod  only 
with  the  flat  sandal,  which  the  wealthy 
bind  to  their  feet  with  gold  lace  or  ex¬ 
pensive  ribbon,  but  the  poor  tie  on 
with  thongs  of  undressed  skin  The 
wrists  and  ankles  are  laden  with  bangles, 
of  either  silver,  gold  or  brass,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  wearer,  and 
the  indispensable  earrings  are  of  the 
same  metals,  and  the  neck  is  adorned 
with  many  rows  of  beads,  which  are 
composed  mainly  of  Venetian  glass. 

I  had  passed  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  i860  with  a  friend  who  had 
married  a  very  blue  blooded  Spanish 
grandee,  and  who  resided  in  a  half- 
castellated  chateau,  embowered  in 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
vineyards  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  Alhambra,  where  I  had  spent 
many  a  dreamy  day.  One  evening  as 
I  was  about  returning  home,  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  call  for  help, 
in  a  woman’s  voice,  and  in  English. 
I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  soon  came  face  to  face  with  a  wo¬ 
man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a  man  who  was  rapidly 
approaching  a  grove  of  trees  a  short 
distance  away.  He  was  evidently  de- 
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termined  to  find  a  hiding  place  from 
his  pursuer.  I  asked  her  what  was 
wrong,  and  she  told  me  she  was  cer¬ 
tain  the  man  whom  she  was  following 
was  the  murderer  of  her  late  mistress 
She  had  been  the  personal  attendant 
of  a  French  lady  for  five  years,  and  one 
night  after  the  lady  had  retired,  she 
was  murdered  in  her  bed,  and  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  jewels  stolen  from 
her  room,  as  well  as  money.  There 
was  no  clue  as  to  how  the  murderer 
had  entered  or  left  the  room,  and  the 
maid  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  as 
nothing  was  found  which  could  possibly 
implicate  her,  or  connect  her  with  the 
foul  deed,  she  was  set  at  liberty. and  the 
criminal  was  still  at  large.  The  man 
she  was  endeavoring  to  follow  wore 
the  dress  of  a  courier,  and  as  he  passed 
her  she  noticed  upon  his  finger  a  very 
peculiar  ring,  which  she  was  certain 
had  belonged  to  the  murdered  lady, 
hence  her  anxiety  to  have  him  arrested. 
She  was  now  travelling  with  an  English 
funily,  endeavoring  to  forget,  in  some 
measure,  the  painful  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  been  placed.  This  wras 
the  story,  in  brief,  told  me  by  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  if  it  was  true.  Meanwhile  the  man 
had  disappeared,  and  further  pursuit 
seemed  useless. 

Some  two  years  afterwards  I  was 
travelling  by  railway  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles,  and  in  the  car  I  met  again 
the  woman  I  had  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Alhambra.  The  recognition 
was  mutual,  and  I  heard  from  her  the 
sequel  of  the  story. 

“One  afternoon,  a  year  ago,”  she 
said,  “I  was  resting  on  a  seat  in  the 
Bois  de  Bologne,  Paris,  when  the  same 
man  I  saw  in  Granada  passed,  and  he 
wore  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand  the  ring  I  knew  so  well.  He 
evidently  had  $ot  noticed  me,  so  I 


followed  him  until  I  met  a  policeman, 
who,  at  my  request,  arrested  him. 
He  proved  to  be  the  brother  of  the 
concierge  at  the  hotel,  where  the  mur¬ 
der  was  committed,  and  suspicion  had 
rested  upon  him  at  the  time,  but  he 
could  not  be  found. 

“On  searching  him,  several  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  the  murdered 
lady  were  found  concealed  in  his 
clothes,  and  at  his  lodgings  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  handsome  portmonaie,  which 
the  lady’s  brother  had  given  her  as  a 
birthday  present,  and  on  which  he  had 
had  her  initials  engraved.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

“Shortly  after  his  trial  he  had  made 
a  confession  stating  that  before  the 
lady  returned  home,  on  the  evening  of 
her  death,  he  had  concealed  himself 
under  the  bed,  and  while  I  was  un¬ 
dressing  my  mistress  and  arranging 
the  room  for  the  night,  he  feared  dis¬ 
covery  and  resolved  to  kill  us  both  if 
we  discovered  him. 

“After  his  victim  went  to  sleep,  he 
commenced  to  rifle  her  drawers,  when 
she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and 
asked  who  was  in  the  room.  He  then 
cut  her  throat,  and  silently  decamped 
by  the  door  with  his  plunder  and 
managed  to  leave  the  hotel  unseen  and 
to  elude  the  police  when  searching  for 
him.” 

The  woman  drew  off  her  glove,  and 
showed  me  a  curious  and  very  valuable 
ring,  which  she  wore  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  right  hand. 

“This,”  said  she,  “is  the  ring  I 
recognized  the  moment  I  saw  it  on  the 
man’s  finger,  and  it  was  given  to  me 
by  the  relatives  of  my  poor  mistress, 
in  recognition  of  my  services  in  bring- 
inghermurderertojustice.  I  am  now,” 
she  added,  “on  my  way  to  Australia, 
where  my  brother  and  future  husband 
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have  gone  to  make  a  home.  I  shall 
marry,  and  no  doubt  settle  there,  and 
it  is  not  probable  we  shall  ever  meet 
again,  but  we  shall  often  recall  to 
memory  the  strange  circumstances 
connected  with  our  first  and  last 
meeting.” 

I  was  then  en  route  to  Egypt,  but 


on  my  return  to  Paris  I  made  enquiry, 
and  found  her  story  was  a  true  one  in 
everv  particular,  thus  adding  another 
incident  to  the  many  a  traveller  meets 
with — another  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  “Truth  is  often 
stronger  than  fiction.” 

M.  A.  Y.  Greenhalgh. 


NOTES  OF  THE  AMAZON. 


After  Para,  Santaran  is  the  most 
important  town  on  the  Amazon,  and  is 
200  miles  above  the  former  city .  Here 
is  an  American  colony  which  is  fairly 
prosperous,  a  New  York  gentleman  of 
means  taking  much  interest  in  it.  Co¬ 
coa  and  other  staples  form  the  com  merce 
of  the  place,  not  much  being  done  in 
rubber.  It  has  about  200  inhabitants 
and  is  fairly  healthy. 

The  river  is  nothing  if  not  broad. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  island  clumps,  one 
could  readily  get  out  sight  of  land. 
Let  one  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a  row  boat 
and  he  would  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  this  big  river. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  great  pop¬ 
ulous  nation  to  obtain  a  habitation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  hardly 
fitted  for  the  production  of  food  and 
supplies  for  a  large  number  of  people. 
Take  cotton  for  instance .  A  very  long 
white  staple  grows  well,  but  to  clear 
for  it  is  to  do  away  with  the  seringa  tree, 
and  the  latter  crop  is  more  profitable 
than  any  of  the  products  of  the  temper-  * 
ate  climes.  Nature  does  its  own  plant¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  everything  save  the  gath¬ 
ering,  and  comes  very  nearly  doing 
that,  as  it  only  needs  the  stroke  of  the 
machete  to  set  the  gum  trickling. 

The  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  Twenty 
Indians  well  fed  will  make  40,000  lb. 


of  rubber  in  a  season.  A  day’s  work 
for  an  Indian  is  a  path  of  one  or  two 
miles  long  in  the  forest.  In  this  path 
he  will  probably  find  150  suitable  trees 
which  one  after  another  he  taps,  dex¬ 
terously  cutting  so  as  not  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  bark.  To  go  through  the 
bark  and  not  touch  the  wood  gives  the 
best  results,  and  Indian  skill  is  intuit¬ 
ively  cultivated  to  this  end.  From  his 
early  morning  task  the  Indian  returns 
to  camp  at  9  A.  M.,  and  three  hours  is 
spent  in  breakfast  and  needed  rest. 
At  noon  he  starts  out  again  for  the  sap, 
which  he  can  collect  in  two  hours,  and 
then  comes  the  smoking  process.  The 
locality  is  prominent  by  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  burning  palm  nuts.  Follow 
your  nose  if  it  is  late  in  the  day  and 
you  will  soon  come  to  an  Indian  smok¬ 
ing  his  rubber.  After  his  fire  is  started 
he  covers  it  over  with  an  in  verted  earthen 
pan  15  inches  high  and  the  same  in  di¬ 
ameter.  This  forms  an  arch,  with  ad¬ 
mission  for  air  at  the  bottom.  A  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  pan,  when  inverted, 
is  a  passage  for  the  smoke.  He  next 
brings  from  his  shed  a  form  say  twelve 
inches  long  and  nine  broad,  diamond 
in  shape  and  slightly  oval  on  one  side. 
On  this  oval  side  he  pours  a  dipperful 
of  milk,  and  after  it  has  ceased  to  drip 
in  the  pail,  he  passes  it  quickly  into 
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the  smoke.  Moving  it  quickly,  he 
holds  it  in  the  smoke  for  half  a  minute, 
and  a  change  has  taken  place  which  is 
wonderful  to  the  reflective  mind.  The 
milk  has  been  set,  the  white  sap  has 
become  a  layer  of  fine,  tough  India 
rubber,  in  a  twinkling  he  pours  over 
this  layer  another  coat  of  milk  and 
again  the  stick  goes  into  the  smoke,  a 
process  to  be  repeated  thirty  or  forty 
times,  or  until  the  mass  is  thick  enough 
to  form  the  biscuit  of  commerce. 

Usually  the  biscuit  remains  on  the 
mould  or  stick  twenty- four  hours  in 
order  to  become  dry.  When  first  taken 
off  the  mould  the  cakes  are  of  a  light 
gray  color,  but  this  changes  gradually 
into  the  shade  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  . 

The  quality  depends  upon  the  care 
in  making  and  the  conditions  in  gath¬ 
ering.  Fine  Para  should  have  no 
lumps  in  it,  or  clotted  milk,  which  is 
likely  to  occur  on  wet  days,  as  water  is 
apt  to  coagulate  the  milk. 

The  curing  process  is  invariably  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  forest  line.  Once  milk 
was  transported  in  cans,  but  this  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  primitive  me¬ 
thods,  however  they  may  look  to  the 
eye  of  system  and  organization,  have 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  the  better. 

Wealth  lies  all  around  me.  One 
burr  from  the  Brazilian  nut  tree  con¬ 
tains  two  quarts  of  nuts.  A  hundred 
pounds  of  them  in  New  York  are  worth 
$20.  Go  over  to  Brooklyn  when  the 
Manaos  steamer  comes  in,  and  see  the 
wealth  in  nuts  and  rubber  that  is 
dumped  on  the  wharf.  Case?  of  rub¬ 
ber  ofa  value  of  $500  and  more  roll  by 
you  from  the  top  of  a  cargo  whose 
foundation  is  nuts. 

In  the  rubber  districts,  farina  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  is  the  only  flour  that  the 
Indian  will  eat,  and  the  Brazilian  uses 
it  largely.  It  makes  good  bread. 


Passing  from  the  Amazon  into  the 
Maderia,  we  find  the  rubber  trees  more 
abundant,  in  fact,  it  is  the  great  rubber 
district.  It  is  2,200  miles  long.  The 
change  in  passing  from  the  Amazon 
to  the  Madeira  is  very  perceptible. 
Now  the  banks  are  higher,  the  country 
is  comparatively  dry;  and  vines  and 
plants  are  not  so  marked.  Great  as 
the  Madeira  is,  and  it  is  three  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  it  is  a  child  to  the 
mighty  Amazon.  Fifteen  fathoms  of 
water  are  found  in  the  Amazon  1,000 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  steamers, 
war  vessels  and  all  sorts  of  craft  pass 
this  point  as  if  it  were  a  mighty  ocean. 
Reflect  a  moment,  how  many  rivers  in 
America  would  allow  this.  The  puffing 
flat  bottom  steamer  is  the  only  vessel 
on  the  Mississippi  above  New  Orleans, 
and  all  rivers  choke  off  free  trans* 
portation  a  few  miles  from  their 
mouths. 

All  transportation  up  the  Madeira 
starts  from  Manaos,  the  ideal  city  of 
the  simple  Amazonese.  Here  the  peo¬ 
ple  call  the  Amazon  the  Solimoens, 
and  farther  up  another  change  is  made, 
and  it  is  named  Maranon.  Manaos  is 
really  on  the  Rio  Negros,  but  it  is  near 
a  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  junction 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Amazon. 
The  negros,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
black  stream,  not  very  rapid  at  this 
place,  but  twice  as  wide  as  the  Solim¬ 
oens.  The  two  rivers  meet  at  nearly 
right  angles,  the  blue  black  of  the  broad 
river  pressing  slowly  out  the  torrent, 
yellow  in  color,  of  the  Amazon.  The 
latter,  vigorous  in  motion,  dashes 
fiercely  at  it,  at  times  holding  it  back, 
but  as  it  is  colder  than  the  other,  it  in 
the  end  sinks  out  of  sight,  passing  un¬ 
derneath  for  miles,  when  its  yellow  cur¬ 
rent  emerges  in  eddies  at  the  surface. 
The  Indians  apply  realistic  names  to 
these  two  rivers  in  view  of  their  pecu- 
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liarities;  one  they  call  the  “Living 
River,”  the  other  the  “Dead.” 

The  impression  that  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  full  of  game  and  animals,  is 
far  from  correct.  One  sees  very  few 
of  the  larger  animals,  even  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip. 

The  country  of  course  is  in  the 


hands  of  the  natives,  and  will  never 
emerge  from  its  present  methods  and 
modes  until  other  nations  emigrate  to 
it.  If  it  could  be  found  practicable  to 
introduce  systematic  labor  in  the  forests, 
great  wealth  could  be  obtained,  but 
the  present  outlook  is  not  favorable 
for  any  such  change. 


THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  FIRST 


“The  women  and  children  first!”  ‘  Aye, 
aye!” 

The  billows  were  breaking  above  the  deck; 
The  darkness  flooded  the  angry  sky; 

’Twas  close  of  all  to  the  sinking  wreck. 

The  lifeboat  had  come;  the  line  was  out; 
Who  should  go?  Who  should  stay,  and 
await  the  worst? 

Then  cheerily,  cheerily  came  the  shout: 
“The  women  and  children  first!’, 

When  peril  is  near,  but  not  only  then, 

To  day  and  to-morrow  and  all  the  days, 
The  tenet  is  held  among  noble  men, 
Whatever  their  tongue,  whatever  their  place 
Where  beauty  is  reigning,  ’mong  common 
herds. 

With  glow  to  the  cheek,  forever  burst, 
Through  silence  and  noises,  the  same  old 
words: 

‘  The  women  and  children  first!” 

^  e  re  rearing  a  palace,  we  build  a  room, 
Where  the  voice  of  our  dearest  rings; 

We  love  to  adorn  it  with  fruits  of  loom, 
With  treasures  and  gems  and  beautiful 
things, 


The  carpets  are  soft  and  the  couches  low 
And  pillows  are  dreams,  in  ease, immersed, 
And  all  costs  money;  but,  then,  you  know. 
"The  women  and  children  first!” 

Then  down  with  the  man  of  sordid  soul, 
Whose  fingers  are  grasping  the  worthless 
pelf, 

Who  covets  the  world,  and  would  use  the 
whole 

To  enrich  his  dearest — a  tainted  self! 

May  the  shekels  hf  gathers  day  by  day 
Prove  worm-eaten  fruit  when  the  coffers 
burst, 

Because  he  refused  so  long  to  obey — 

“The  women  and  children  first!” 

But  long  live  the  man,  or  weak,  or  strong,' 
The  gentle  and  tender  and  true  of  heart, 
Who  battles  and  braves  the  tides  of  wrong, 
Who  listens  and  helps  in  the  busy  mart; 
Who,  when  danger  is  near,  and  dark  the  sky> 
Repeats  the  shout,  for  best,  for  worst: 
“The  women  and  children  first!  aye,  aye- 
The  women  and  children  first!” 

David  Kallander. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  NAMING  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 


IV. 

ORION. 

lmost  everybody  knows 
this  beautiful  winter 
constellation.  The 
belt  of  Orion  is  known 
in  England  as  the  ell 
and  yard,  so  called 
because  they  form  a 
line  just  30  long-,  divided  into  equal 
parts. 

Orion  was  a  brave  and  famous  hun¬ 
ter  who  became  enamored  of  Merope, 
one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  yEno- 
pion  (the  Pleiades,  of  which  Merope  is 
the  lost  one,  having,  according  to  some 
accounts,  hidden  her  head  in  shame  for 
having  only  a  mortal  lover. )  The  en¬ 
raged  father  had  the  suitor’s  eyes  put 
out  while  asleep.  On  awaking  he  fol¬ 
lowed  a  sound  which  led  to  Vulcan’s 
forge.  The  god,  in  pity,  gave  him  a 
guide  whom  he  placed  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  who  led  him  to  the  abode  of 
the  sun.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising 
god  striking  the  blind  eyes  of  the  hero, 
restored  his  sight.  But  he  boasted  that 
he  was  able  to  conquer  any  animal  up¬ 
on  the  earth,  and  as  a  punishment  for 
this  profanity,  he  was  killed  by  a  bite 
in  the  heel  from 

SCORPIO,  THE  SCORPION, 
a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  constella¬ 
tion  in  the  zodiac,  shining  in  thesouth- 
ern  sky  of  a  summer  evening. 

Orion  was  translated  to  the  heavens, 
where  he  unrelentingly  pursues  the 
Seven  Sisters,  who  continually  flee  from 
him  to  the  west,  and  where  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  dogs 

SIRUS,  THE  GREAT  DOG,  AND  PROCYON, 
THE  LITTLE  DOG. 

Sirius  is  the  brightest  fixed  star  in 


the  heavens,  shining  as  brilliantly  as 
Jupiter  on  a  winter’s  night.  It  was 
anciently  red  but  is  now  white.  It  is 
a  star  of  remarkable  interest  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  scientifically.  Twenty-two 
years  are  required  for  its  light  to  reach 
the  earth;  it  travels  840  miles  per  min¬ 
ute  and  its  diameter  is  believed  to  be 
12,000,000  miles,  or  fifteen  times  that 
of  the  sun. 

Berenice’s  hair. 

A  cluster  of  fine  stars  lying  in  a  line 
between  Leo  and  Ursa  Major.  Ptol¬ 
emy,  the  husband  of  Berenice,  wasgo- 
ing  on  a  dangerous  journey  when  she 
consecrated  her  beautiful  tresses  to 
Venus  as  an  offering  for  his  safe  return. 
Soon  after  the  hair  disappeared  from 
the  temple.  Callimachus,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  astronomer,  pointed  out  this 
cluster  of  unnamed  stars  and  declared 
it  to  be  the  hair  transformed  to  the 
heavens.  The  pleasing  flattery  was 
eagerly  accepted. 

CORONA  BOREALIS  OR  NORTHERN 
CROWN. 

When  Ariadne,  awaking  from  her 
sleep,  found  herself  deserted  by  her 
lover,  Theseus,  she  startled  the  woods 
and  sea  with  her  despairing  cries. 
She  had  given  him  inestimable  as¬ 
sistance  in  slaying  the  monster  Min¬ 
otaur,  who  would  otherwise  have  de¬ 
voured  him  and  the  other  youths  and 
maidens  who  were  sent  to  Crete  from 
Athens  as  tribute  children  to  the  in¬ 
satiable  monster.  In  gratitude  he 
asked  her  to  return  with  him  to  Athens, 
and  she  believed  his  love  to  be  as  true  as 
her  own.  ,  They  sailed  away,  happily, 
and  moored  on  the  shore  of  Naxos  for 
a  night’s  revel  in  dancing  and  feasting. 
But  when  Ariadne  awoke  in  the  morn- 
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in  g,  lo,  the  ship  and  Thesus  were  gone! 
Let  the  sweet  poet,  Mrs.  Browning, 
tell  how  Bacchus  finds  Ariadne  sleep¬ 
ing: 

“When  Bacchus  first  beheld  the  desolate 
And  sleeping  Ariadne,  wonder  straight 
Was  mixed  with  love  in  his  great  golden  eyes; 
He  turned  to  his  Bacchantes  in  surprise, 

And  said  with  guarded  voice,  — Hush!  strike 
no  more 

Your  brazen  cymbals; . ” 

He  speculates  on  the  identity  of  this 
fair  wonder.  Can  it  be  Queen  Cypris, 
Aglaia,  one  of  the  graces,  Hebe,  the 
cupbearer  of  Jove,  Dian,  the  sweet  love 
of  Endymion,  silver- footed  Thetis, 
Athens,  Polias  or  Hero? 

When  she  awakes  to  despairing 
cries  for  Theseus,  Bacchus  comforts 
Ariadne: 

“O  maiden,  dost  thou  mourn  for  having  lost 
The  false  Athenian  heart?  and  dost  thou  still 
Take  thought  of  Theseus  when  thou  may’st  at 
will 

Have  Bacchus  for  a  husband?” 

He  grows  eloquent  in  comparing  her 
glorious  opportunity  with  her  inferior 
loss — the  kinship  with  the  gods,  a 
heavenly  house: 

“A  place  where  Cassiopeia  sits  within 
Inferior  light  for  all  her  daughter’s  sake, 

Since  Perseus,  even  amid  the  stars,  must  take 
Andromeda  in  chains  ethereal! 

But  I  will  wreathe  thee ,  sweet,  an  astral 
crown 

And  men  should  “see  the  crown 
of  Ariadne  in  the  heavens  when  the 
stars  look  forth  at  night  from  the  dark 
sky.” 

The  Crown  of  Ariadne  furnishes 
many  beautiful  allusions  in  literature. 
Readers  of  George  Eliot  will  remember 
the  gift  that  Romola’s  husband  pre¬ 
sented  her  at  their  wedding. 

The  Corona  Borealis  is  distinct  and 
beautiful  in  the  northern  heaven  and  is 
preceded  by 


HERCULES, 

who  is  represented  as  a  warrior  clad 
in  a  lion's  skin  with  the  dog  Cerberus, 
which  he  had  seized  and  carried  away 
from  the  dark  regions  of  Pluto.  His 
doom  was  pronounced  before  his  birth 
and  was  declared  to  be  one  of  toil  and 
suffering  and  mighty  works  in  the 
service  of  Eurystheus,  which  should 
bring  him  no  reward  in  this  life.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alemena 
and  Juno  sought  to  destroy  him  even 
in  his  cradle  by  sending  two  mighty 
serpents  to  devour  him.  But  the  in¬ 
fant  strangled  them  with  his  hands. 

King  Eurystheus  enjoined  upon  him 
a  series  of  dangerous  and  difficult  en¬ 
terprises  which  have  been  called  “the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules.”  He  went 
to  the  great  western  lands  to  pluck  the 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  and  built  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules,  now  known  as  the  rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  On  his  return  he  killed  the 
vulture  that  eternally  gnawed  the  heart 
of  the  giant  Prometheus  and,  striking 
off  his  chain,  released  the  great  captive 
whose  offence  to  the  gods  had  been 
his  benevolence  to  men.  He  slew  the 
monsters  and  savage  beasts,  the  har¬ 
pies,  the  Hydra  in  the  Lake  of  Lerna 
and  the  wild  boar  thit  vexed  man¬ 
kind.  Early  in  his  life  he  met  and 
loved  Iole,  an  eastern  princess,  but  his 
tasks  carried  him  away  from  her  and 
he  never  beheld  her  again.  He  after¬ 
wards  married  Dejaneira  and  as 
Nessos,  the  Cantaur,  sought  to  lay 
hands  on  her,  Hercules  killed  him  with 
a  poisoned  arrow. 

The  dying  monster  told  Dejaneira 
to  fill  a  shell  with  his  blood  and  spread 
it  on  the  robe  of  her  husband  if  his  love 
should  ever  fail  her.  The  time  came 
when  he  left  his  wife  and  went  to  the 
east.  She  waited  for  him  a  long  time 
and  then  a  false  rumor  came  that  he 
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was  about  to  marry  another  wife. 
Dejaneira  remembered  the  dying  words 
of  the  Centaur  and  believing  that  the 
potion  was  only  a  love  charm  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  lurking  fatality,  she  sent 
him  a  beautifully  embroidered  robe, 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Centaur. 
He  put  on  the  robe  in  loving  memory 
of  his  wife  and  wraps  it  close  around 
his  body  as  he  stood  by  an  altar  offer¬ 
ing  sacrifice.  The  vengeance  of  Nessos 
was  completed.  He  vainly  attempted 
to  tear  off  the  poisoned  robe,  but  it 
clung  the  closer  and  ate  into  his  flesh 
and  as  he  struggled  in  his  agony  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  body.  In  this 
terrible  hour  Iole,  his  first  love,  came 
to  him  and  consoled  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments. 

Finding  he  must  die,  he  ascended 
Mt.  Aeta,  built  a  funeral  pyre,  spread 
upon  it  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion 
and  laid  down  upon  it  “to  rest,”  and 
his  servants  kindled  the  pile.  His 
last  words  and  looks  were  of  love  for 
Iole  as  his  spirit  ascended  to  Mt.  Olym¬ 
pus,  the  home  of  the  gods. 

HYDRA, 

A  constellation  just  below  Leo,  ex¬ 
tends  eastward  from  Procyon  over  a 
distance  of  ioo°.  Its  destruction  was 
one  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules, 
already  referred  to .  Upon  its  tail  stands 

CORVUS.  THE  CROW, 

who  was  formerly  white  but  became 
black  because  he  was  such  an  incor¬ 
rigible  tale-bearer. 

BOOTES 

is  a  hunter  who  forever  drives  the 
Great  Bear  around  the  North  Pole. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  two  gray 
hounds,  one  of  which  is  Cor  Coroli,  a 
bright  star,  lying  in  a  straight  line  be¬ 
tween  Benet  Nasch ,  the  extreme  star 


in  the  handle  of  the  dipper,  and  Den- 
ebola ,  the  bright  star  in  the  lion’s  tail. 

Arcturus  in  this  constellation  is  a 
magnificent  star  and  considered  next 
to  Sirius  in  brilliancy.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Job. 

LYRA 

is  a  small  constellation  lying  north  of 
Hercules.  It  has  one  brilliant  star 
called  Vega,  which  will  become  the 
polar  star  of  the  earth  12,000  years 
hence.  This  is  the  golden  lyre  upon 
which  Orpheus  wrought  such  wonder¬ 
ful  music  referred  to  in  a  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  at  the  sound  of  which  nature  stood 
entranced  and  even  the  halls  of  Pluto 
gave  up  its  victims. 

CYGNUS,  THE  SWAN, 

lies  north  of  Lyra  and  has  the  form  of 
a  recumbent  cross  with  the  upright 
piece  lying  along  the  Milky  Way.  In 
this  constellation,  a  minute  star, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  nearest  the  earth  of  any  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

AQUILA,  THE  EAGLE, 

contains  a  beautiful  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  known  as  Altair. 

It  was  the  bird  that  carried  off  Gany¬ 
mede  to  be  the  cup  bearer  of  Mt.  Olym¬ 
pus. 

Near  it  is  the  little  cluster  called  The 
Dolphin ,  or  Job' s  CoJJin. 

SERPENTARIUS,  THE  SERPENT 
BEARER, 

sometimes  called  Ophirichus,  was  iEs- 
culapius,  the  god  of  medicine.  He 
was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  placed 
him  under  the  tutelage  of  the  wise 
Centaur  Chiron.  He  was  beautiful  and 
of  wonderful  strength,  but  the  people 
marveled  most  at  his  skill  in  restoring 
the  sick  to  health.  His  fame  grew  day 
by  day,  but  Pluto,  the  god  of  Hades, 
the  region  of  the  dead,  became  jealous. 
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In  his  wrath  he  went  to  Jupiter  and 
complained  that  his  kingdom  was  being 
robbed.  Jupiter  feared  lest  men  might 
overcome  death  and  thus  defy  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Ariod  and  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  heaven  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
Cyclops,  and  /Eesculapius,  fallen  on 
earth,  was  transformed  to  the  heavens. 
The  serpent  was  sacred  to  him  because 
it  was  believed  that  it  had  the  power  of 
renewing  its  youth  by  changing  itsskin. 

Artemus  Ward  said  that  there  were 
many  things  in  astronomy  that  were 
hard  to  understand,  but  one  thing  puzz¬ 
led  him  entirely.  He  could  partly  un¬ 
derstand  how  they  weigh  the  sun  and 
ascertain  its  component  elements  and 
measure  its  distance  ‘  ‘  But  what  beats 
me  about  the  stars,”  he  says,  “is  how 
we  come  to  know  their  names.’’  How 
cannot  be  answered.  Wecan  only  give 


the  legends  that  have  come  down  from 
past  ages  which  tell  the  simple  imag¬ 
inings  of  an  infant  race.  There  is  not 
much  meaning  in  them,  but  they  have 
furnished  the  basis  of  much  of  our 
literature  and  in  this  connection  are 
not  uninteresting.  It  is  strange  that 
the  names  and  stories  should  coincide 
among  the  Greeks,  Australians,  Es¬ 
quimaux  and  Indians,  and  here  is  where 
philologists  and  antiquarians  are  puzz 
led  most. 

Though  our  interest  may  wane  in 
these  simple  stories,  never  can  we  lose 
interest  in  the  higher  science  and  glory 
of  the  stars 

"That  nature  hung  in  heaven  and  filled 
their  lamps 

With  everlasting  oil.” 

Ruby  Lamont. 

Circleville ,  Utah. 


THE  HORNED  TOAD. 

This  reptile  belongs  to  the  saurian  Notwithstanding  its  unprepossessing 
class,  and  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  appearance,  it  is  entirely  harmless, 
the  United  States.  It  is  over  four  and  We  remember  seeing  a  man  on  the 
a  half  inches  long,  of  ash  color,  and  is  Twentieth  Ward  Bench,  in  Salt  Lake 


The  Horned  Toad. 


marked  with  dark  and  yellowish  colors. 
The  abdomen  and  thorax  are  silvery 
white,  with  dusky  spots.  It  moves  with 
rapidity  upon  the  ground,  but  never 
climbs.  It  is  sluggish  in  confinement. 


City,  a  number  of  years  ago,  take  one 
of  these  reptiles  in  his  hand  and  place 
it  against  his  cheek  to  show  that  it  was 
not  harmful. 

Dionysius. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 


LIFE'S  PLEASURES. 


“We  look  before  and  after  and  sigh  for 
#what  is  not, 

Onrsincerest  laughter  with  some  pain  is 
fraught.  — She  Hey. 

Youth  is  called  the  spring-time  of 
life.  It  is  indeed  life’s  green  and  sunny 
spring-time.  Its  pleasures  are  but 
passing  moments  Time,  himself, 
seems,  at  this  particular  period,  fleeting 
as  the  wind.  Yes,  life’s  pleasures 
seem  like  a  phantom  which  the  young 
love  to  chase.  Even  as  a  child  chases 
a  bright  colored  butter-fly  in  his  play; 
as  the  tiny  striped  wings  rest  now  on  a 
bough  or  limb,  just  within  reach  of  the 
little  hand,  and  jet  too  far  to  grasp, 
the  child  hurries  around  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bush,  standing  on  tip  toe, 
his  hand  reached  out  with  expectation 
— it  has  flown.  So  it  is  with  the  1  ‘tin¬ 
sel  show ,  *  ’  thevain,  phantom  pleasures 
of  life.  They  allure  you  on  and  on  (al- 
through  the  allurement  is  not  always  as 
innocent  as  that  of  the  child  and  the 
butter  fly)  until  you  become  weary  and 
4  ‘sigh  for  what  is  not.  ’  ’  Then  you  beg  in 
to  realize  that  you  have  been  building 
“air  castles’’  or  courting  a  phantom 
dream.  It  is  well  and  has  been  wisely 
planned  that  childhood  and  youth 
should  be  the  two  bright  sunny  seasons 
of  a  human  life  We  realize  the  truth 
of  the  quotation: 

“Lightly  on  childhood’s  clus  ering  locks 

Falls  the  burthen  of  the  years.” 

Care  comes  soon  enough;  make  the 
little  ones  happy  while  you  may.  For 
as  we  have  said  life’s  pleasures  are  but 
passing  moments,  they  soon  vanish  and 
are  things  only  to  be  remembered — 
things  only  to  be  sighed  for  and  dreamed 
of  in  after  life.  Let  no  rash  act  mar 
nor  dim  the  memory  of  your  youthful 
days.  But  live  so  that  the  memory  of 


them  may  lessen  and  even  soothe  all 
your  woes.  Seek  unto  God  in  your 
youth  and  He  will  remember  you  when 
age  creeps  upon  you  with  his  furrows 
and  whitening  locks — when  you  be¬ 
come  as  the  old  oak  which  has  stood 
the  weight  of  winter  snows  and  the 
storms  of  years.  We  majf  read  of  men 
of  history — of  men  of  learning — of  men 
of  genius,  gifted  men,  poets;  and  many 
of  them  confessed  that  the  pleasures  of 
life  were  empty  baubles — things  gilded 
over  with  empty  names.  Men  have 
sought  pleasure  in  the  wine  cup,  in 
ambitious  schemes,  in  dissipation ;  but 
what  has  been  their  real  pleasure , 
what  their  gain?  Would  not  such  un¬ 
hallowed  pleasure  leave  many  a  sting? 
Those  who  seek  to  deaden  their  sorrow, 
to  drive  away  life’s  care  in  the  wine 
glass,  in  dissipation  and  sin,  soon  be¬ 
come  mental,  moral  and  physical 
wrecks.  They  lose  their  manhood, 
their  womanhood;  they  lose  their  in¬ 
dividuality;  their  character  or  good 
names  become  stigmatized.  What  a 
blight !  Behold  a  tree  ladtn  with  precious 
fruit,  and  blighting  frost  falls  upon  it, 
and  the  young  and  tender  fruit  falls  to 
the  ground  a  worthless  mass. 

And  what  of  ambitious  political  men, 
political  schemers?  Many  of  their  car¬ 
eers  have  ended  in  shame  and  ^///^dis¬ 
appointment  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  disobedient  child  of  God?  He 
who  is  disobedient  to  the  mandates 
of  Heaven  does  also  fail  to  honor  his 
parents.  What  are  the  pleasures  of  sin? 
There  are  none.  Man  must  bear  re¬ 
straint  in  order  to  progress.  At  the 
theatre,  in  the  ball-room,  in  the  cars 
or  on  the  noisy  street,  we  may  see 
many  smiling  faces,  beautiful  forms 
dressed  in  rich  or  gaudy  attire,  while 
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beneath  that  smile,  under  that  lovely 
apparel,  may  be  hidden  care-worn, 
aching  hearts.  Some  burdened  and 
bowed  down  with  the  load  of  sin. 
Others  innocent  but  unjustly  hampered 
or  wronged.  We  may  see  the  red 
bloated  face  of  the  drunkard,  and  his 
haggard  poorly  clad  wife,  his  child 
asking  some  stranger  for  alms  with 
which  to  buy  bread.  These  suffer 
under  the  curse  of  the  father’s  guilt — 
under  the  curse  of  rum.  We  may  see 
the  corrupt,  the  maimed,  the  afflicted; 
we  may  hear  the  harangue  of  the  athe¬ 
ist  making  his  unjustifiable  plea  that 
there  is  no  God.  All  have  their  burden 
to  bear.  Our  Master  says,  “Come 
unto  me  ye  that  are  heavy  laden  and  I 
will  give  you  rest;  for  my  burden  is 
light  and  my  yoke  is  easy.”  Thus,  in 
the  orayer  of  faith  may  the  weary  sons 
and  daughters  of  mankind  find  comfort 
and  strength  to  bear  life’s  burdens. 
And  those,  too,  who  have  sinned  even 
“though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet’’  there 
is  still  hope  through  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  also  another  picture  on 
which  we  may  gaze.  There  is  much 
also  that  should  give  us  joy.  Behold 
Nature  in  all  her  grand  and  varied 
works !  Behold  the  tiny  blades  of  grass 
springing  out  of  every  nook  and  vale, 
making  a  velvety  patch  of  green,  sprink¬ 
led  with  flowers  of  every  hue!  Listen 
to  the  clear  rippling  rivulet  as  it  courses 
adown  the  mountain  side  or  through 
village,  pasture  and  valley!  Hear  the 
thrilling  notes  ol  song — warblers  wing¬ 
ing  free  as  air!  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  rapture  and  delight  in  song? 
Those  notes  are  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Behold, — Nature’s  glory  is  supreme! 

You  may  ascend  the  rugged,  lofty 
mountain-height  and  you  will  be  awed 
and  enchanted.  Here  is  a  rocky  dug- 
way,  there  an  over-hanging  cliff.  Here 


an  almost  perpendicular  steep.  Up! 
Up!  Up!  It  is  a  hard  pull  for  the 
ponys — all  is  silent  save  the  breathing 
of  the  animals  as  they  pull  and  tug 
with  only  a  partial  load  of  human  freight¬ 
age.  Ah,  there  in  sight  is  the  small 
log  cabin  of  some  dairyman.  It  is  only 
a  temporary  dwelling  and  yet  it  must 
protect  its  inmates  from  sun  and  storm. 
This  is  a  small  clearing  on  the  very  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Not  far  from  the 
cabin  is  a  clear,  cool,  torrent- like 
stream,  roaring  o’er  its  rocky  bed. 
When  you  stand  near  it  you  must  speak 
loudly  or  your  voice  will  be  drowned 
in  the  roaring  of  the  waves. 

All  around,  far  and  near,  you  seem 
hemmed  in  by  cliffs  and  trees — pro¬ 
jecting  fragments  of  rock,  and  you  seem 
shut  out  from  the  bustling  world  of 
human  beings.  Solitude  reigns;  only 
the  stillness  is  interrupted  now  and  then 
by  the  noise  of  the  crow  or  by  the  shill 
shrieking  of  the  winged  throng.  Now 
you  may  penetrate  still  farther  into  the 
mountain  fastness;  and  then  we  see 
circled  in  by  trees  a  small  pasture — in 
fact  there  are  numerous  little  fields  of 
grass  produced  from  Nature’s  own 
planting. 

Here  is  grove  after  grove  of  timber  in 
which  the  fleet-  footed  deer  secure  them¬ 
selves  from  sight.  Here  is  the  tall 
long- leaf  pine,  the  white  and  red  cedar 
and  many  other  kinds  of  trees,  but 
there  they  stand  as  a  band  of  soldiers, 
all  ages  and  sizes,  some  ripe  and 
ready  for  use.  Y ou  may  stoop  and  creep 
under  the  low  branches  and  find  beds 
of  wild  strawberries  (this  is  no  fairy 
picture)  and  here — nurtured  in  the 
shade,  there  are  modest  flowers — they 
seem  to  be  clinging  to  the  tall  strong 
forms  beside  which  they  grow — the 
trees 

And  thus  you  may  commune  with 
Nature  and  your  heart  be  filled  with 
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gratitude  to  the  All -wise  Giver  for  His 
never-ending  love.  And  now  to  return 
from  this  long  digression  to  my  subject. 
Dear  young  friends,  improve  your 
spare  moments,  work  while  youth  is 
yours;  while  your  minds  are  fresh, 
and  bright  and  elastic,  while  you  have 
vigor  of  limb.  Consider  that  life  was 
given  to  you  for  a  great  and  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Consider,  as  it  is  described  po¬ 
etically  that 

“Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest/’ 

And  that  (and  here  is  another  poetical 
phrase) 

“Life  was  lent  for  noble  deeds.” 

There  is  genuine  happiness  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  clear,  satisfied  conscience; 
in  becoming  acquainted  (through  the 
admonition  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  with  the 
great  Creator;  in  seeking  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  is  genu¬ 
ine  happiness  in  doing  good  toothers. 
The  pleasure  and  profit  derived  there¬ 
from  may  be  classed  as  follows:  First, 
the  pleasure  in  self-sacrifice  and  in  see¬ 


ing  others  made  happy.  Second,  the 
gratitude  and  blessing  of  those  we  may 
have  benefited,  and,  perchance,  a  good 
turn  by  them  in  time  of  need.  Third, 
the  eternal  reward  when  the  books  are 
opened  and  our  good  deeds  are  found 
to  over-balance  the  bad.  There  is 
also  genuine  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of 
and  profit  in  the  gaining  of  knowledge. 
We  are  here  in  a  school  which  may  be 
called  a  seminary  of  learning.  The 
lessons  we  learn  perfectly  here  will  be 
of  advantage  to  us  in  that  higher  life. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  not  enter  there 
without  our  certificates  and  diplomas. 

O  life  would  be  brighter  and  sweeter  by  far 
If  we  are  determined  that  trifles  sha’nt  mar 
The  peace  of  the  home,  and  love  reign  as  king, 
O,  earth  would  be  paradise,  angels  would  sing. 

Life  should  be  spent  in  being  and  doing, 
Earnestly  working,  our  past  lives  reviewing, 
That  we  may  amend  them,  e’er  seek  for  the 
light — 

That  Light  which  ne’er  faileth — which  e’er 
guides  aright. 

Maggie  Brandley. 

Richfield,  Utah. 


FALLS  OF  SNAKE  RIVER ,  IDAHO. 


The  Shoshone  or  Snake  River  is 
the  main  affluent ofthe  Columbia  River. 
It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
wends  its  way  north  and  west  until  it 
loses  its  identity  in  union  with  slightly 
superior  waters.  It  is  navigable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  short  periods  of  very  low  water, 
to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Steamboats  have 
ascended  at  high  stages  of  water  about 
seventy  miles  further  up,  but  with  so 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  that  regu¬ 
lar  traffic  above  Lewiston  has  never 
been  successfully  established. 

Up  to  i860  the  character  of  Snake 
River  was  wholly  unknown.  No  white 
man  had  ever  passed  up  and  down  it. 


The  information  obtained  from  Indian 
sources  was  exceedingly  meagre.  But 
few  of  them  pretended  to  any  inform¬ 
ation  or  knowledge  whatever.  Those 
who  did,  simply  held  up  their  hands 
and  exclaimed,  “O!  hias  skoo  kum 
chuck,”  meaning  tremendous  strong 
water.  It  was  learned  afterward  that, 
short  of  perpendicularity,  the  terrible 
rapids,  which  are  numerous,  justified 
the  Indian  description. 

The  Falls  of  Snake  River,  shown  in 
our  frontispiece,  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Falls. 
They  are  situated  on  the  county  line, 
between  Cassia  and  Logan  counties. 


ALASKA. 


The  timber  line  on  the  mountains 
seems  to  me  to  be  remarkably  high, 
and  the  shrubbery,  grasses,  and  mosses 
occupying  still  higher  regions,  afford 
splendid  pastures  in  the  summer  for 
moose,  caribou,  ibex,  and  mountain 
sheep,  and  in  the  winter  even  supply 
food  for  immense  herds  of  wild  rein¬ 
deer. 

The  river  valleys  of  Alaska  are  usu¬ 
ally  wide  and  rolling,  and  covered  with 
interminable  forests  of  birch,  spruce, 
willow,  poplar,  cottonwood,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  needle- 
wood.  Throughout  these  primeval 
timber  lands  the  soil  consists  in  the 
summer  time  of  a  thick,  spongy  layer 
of  moss  and  lichens  fairly  soaking  in 
moisture.  The  closely  woven  vege¬ 
tation  has  for  centuries  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  sun  to  dry  out  this 
peaty  soil,  and  the  moisture  retained 
makes  the  land  unfit  for  agriculture. 
I  have  found  in  several  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  large  tracts  of  timber  land  through 
which  forest  fires  have  raged,  and  in 
which  the  peat  has  been  burned  out. 
The  ashes  and  the  sandy  soil  under  the 
moss  and  lichen,  mixed  through  the 
ages  with  rich  humus  from  decayed 
vegetation,  in  such  cases,  produced 
perfect  tangles  of  wild  flowers.  The 
density  and  variety  of  Alaskan  vege¬ 
tation,  its  quantities  of  wild  flowers  and 
berries,  argue  in  favor  of  agricultural 
possibilities.  It  is  true  that  from  two 
to  five  feet  below  the  surface  one  may 
strike  at  all  times  a  layer  of  solidly 
frozen  ground,  yet  the  same  fact  has 
been  shown  to  obtain  with  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  Manitoba  and  the  North¬ 
west  Territory.  Only  potatoes  and 
turnips  have  been  tried  in  Alaska,  and 
both  have  yielded  remarkable  crops. 
I  was  surprised  not  to  find  anywhere 


among  the  white  traders  and  mission¬ 
aries  any  hot  beds,  for  the  use  of  which 
the  climate  seems  to  be  particularly 
adapted.  The  summer  season  is  short 
in  months,  but  in  point  of  hours  of  sun¬ 
shine  it  is  equal  to  about  six  months 
of  our  summer.  By  the  gift  of  the 
midnight  sun,  Providence  has  intended 
at  least  a  partial  equalization  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  Alaskan. 

The  tundra  land  is  a  dreary  moor 
which  frames  the  western  shore  of 
Alaska.  It  consists  of  deposits  made 
by  thegreat  streams,  the  Yukon,  Kusk- 
okvim,  and  Nushagak,  through  the 
ages.  All  these  streams  are  full  of 
driftwood  and  sediment,  and  are  grad¬ 
ually  building  new  territory  out  into 
Behring  Sea.  The  tundra  is  therefore 
practically  delta  land,  consisting  of  a 
stratum  ofsunken  and  interlaced  water¬ 
logged  driftwood,  covered  with  silt  or 
clay  on  which  a  layer  of  peaty  vege¬ 
table  remains,  forming  a  foundation 
for  the  endless  moss.  Thoroughout 
this  immense  plain  of  “made”  land 
there  are  pools  and  lakes  and  dead 
rivers  which  are  inhabited  during  the 
summer  by  millions  of. ducks,  geese, 
and  cranes,  who  have  developed  in 
that  region  the  great  breeding  ground 
of  the  world.  The  numbers  of  these 
aquatic  birds  which  are  seen  on  a 
summer  trip  through  the  tundra  are 
simply  beyond  comprehension.  I  my¬ 
self  have  seen  the  sky  as  black  with 
geese  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  were  de 
scending,  and  I  have  also  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  sport  of  hunting  wild  geese 
with  a  club.  The  tundra  moss  is  liber¬ 
ally  mixed  with  a  moss-like  plant, 
bearing  a  blue  berry,  which  geese  and 
ducks  consider  a  rare  delicacy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  profitable  in¬ 
dustries  might  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
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istence  of  these  huge  breeding  places 
or  grounds . 

Everywhere  in  Alaska  is  secured 
every  year  a  magnificent  output  of  land 
furs,  not  to  be  surpassed.  There  are 
mink,  marten,  land  otter,  white,  red, 
black,  and  silver-tipped  foxes,  beaver, 
porcupine,  Arctic  hare,  black,  brown, 
red,  and  silver  tipped.bear,  gray  timber 
wolves,  marmot,  ground  squirrel, 
muskrat,  ermine,  wolverine,  and  pro¬ 


bably  some  varieties  have  been  omitted 
in  the  list.  The  annual  catch  of  seal 
and  sea  otter  is  generally  known.  The 
salmon  canning  industry  of  Alaska  is 
being  rapidly  developed,  there  being 
over  twenty  established  canneries  in 
the  territory  at  the  present  time.  Yet 
there  are  many  other  pursuits  which 
may  be  and  which  will  be  followed  to 
advantage. 

A.  B.  Schanz. 


BORROWING  NEIGHBORS. 


I  like  not  to  refuse  to  lend, 

I’m  glad  to  accommodate  a  friend, 

But  Mrs.  B - ,  across  the  way, 

Came  borrowing  ten  times  a  day, 

Or  more,  or  less,  I  cannot  tell, 

I  know  she  tried  my  patience  well. 

The  household  wares  I  called  my  own, 

And  used  with  care,  I,  forced  to  loan, 

Let  go  with  pangs  of  fear  and  pain, 

Knowing  that  if  they  came  again, — 

Which  scarce  would  be  till  in  my  need 
I  sent  for  them, — oh,  then,  indeed, 

They’d  come,  but  in  such  woful  case, 

All  the  good-nature,  all  the  grace 
I  have  possessed  was  daily  tried, 

My  sore  discomfiture  to  hide. 

At  last,  in  anger  and  despair, 

All  my  abused  and  damaged  ware, 

My  kettles,  lined  with  porcelain, 

Blackened  and  rough,  with  many  a  stain; 
Flatirons  scratched,  and  rusted,  too; 

My  coffee-mill  minus  a  screw; 

Lgg  beater  bent  and  ruined  quite; 

Knives  hacked  and  dulled,  once  new  and 
bright; 

All  these  I  banished  to  the  shed, 

And  to  my  patient  John  I  said, 

Co  purchase  new  for  me  and  mine! 

This  sorry  lot  I  now  resign 


To  Mrs.  B - !  These  she  may  use 

And  break  or  spoil,  as  she  shall  choose; 
Return,  or  still  retain,  ’twill  be 
A  thing  indifferent  to  me!” 

“Yet,  if  I  might  advise,”  quoth  John, 

“I’d  keep  a  sort  of  hold  upon 
These  articles,  lest,  having  spoiled 
And  lost  them  all,  your  plan  be  foiled; 

On  some  not  very  distant  morrow 
She’ll  come  and  ask  the  new  to  borrow.” 

This  good  advice  I  heeded  well; 

Serenely  smiled  when  aught  befell 
The  wares  from  my  shed-cupboard  lent, 
Nor  cared  how  much  ’twas  burned  or  bent; 
Oared  for  its  due  return,  alone, 

And  peacefully  enjoyed  my  own. 

Now  Mrs.  B - has  moved  away, — 

We  parted,  kindly,  but  to-day,— 

And  I’ve  a  lot  of  kitchen  ware 
Left  over,  which  I  well  can  spare, 

And  offer,  free  of  cost,  to  such 
As  I,  afflicted  overmuch 
By  borrowing  neighbors.  Take  the  lot 
And  lend  them  freely,  grudging  not. 

There  will  be  borrowers  alway, 

Until  the  blest  Millenial  day; 

So  keep  the  peace,  and  hold  your  own, 
From  the  shed  cupboard  freely  loan. 


FOUQUET  IN  PRISON. 


The  story  of  a  prisoner  is  soon  told. 
On  Dec.  22,  1664,  immediately  after 
the  legal  notification  of  the  sentence 
rendered  against  him  the  day  but  one 
before,  Fouquet  was  put  in  a  carriage 
with  D’  Artagnan.  Outside  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  the  crowd 
was  waiting;  and  when  the  carriage  ap¬ 
peared  there  arose  an  outcry,  not  of 
wrath  and  malediction,  as  in  other  days 
on  the  road  from  Angers  to  Amboise, 
but  on  the  contrary,  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  Where  was  he  going? 
Very  far  away,  even  to  Pignerolon  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  at  the  entrance 
into  Piedmont;  a  long,  tedious  journey 
in  the  heart  of  winter.  Full  justice 
must  be  done  D’  Artagnan,  who  de¬ 
serves  honorable  record  for  his  con¬ 
siderate  care  of  his  prisoner,  although 
the  latter,  when  they  finally  reached 
their  destination,  on  Jan.  16,  1665.,  was 
commited  to  another’s  charge. 

Pignerol,  atthat  time  a  French  town, 
was  in  the  department  of  Letellier, 
state  secretary  of  war,  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  in  that  of  his  son,  Louvois.  For, 
albeit  Louvois  owed  no  personal  grudge 
to  Fouquet,  he  had  a  stern  character 
and  was  solicitous  of  ingratiating  him¬ 
self  with  Louis  XIV.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  from  a  distance,  a  harsh  and  piti¬ 
less  j  filer  for  the  prisoner  whom  the 
king  hated.  The  subaltern  and  imme¬ 
diate  jailer  was  a  soldier  named  St. 
Mars,  of  very  limited  intellect,  but 
vigilant  in  his  habits  and  staunch  as  to 
the  countersign.  In  the  citadel.of  Pig¬ 
nerol  Fouquet  was  utterly  secluded, 
just  as  he  had  been  during  the  first 
days  of  his  detention.  No  ink,  no 
paper,  no  pen;  a  few  books  of  devotion, 
lent  one  at  a  time,  ard  looked  over 
page  by  page,  both  before  and  after 
perusal;  everywhere  a  heart-rending, 


suffocating  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  captive  was  hardly 
permitted  to  gaze  athwart  his  grated 
windows  on  the  mountains. 

In  1670  he  met  with  a  great  sorrow. 
Laforet,  the  honest,  devoted  servant 
who,  eluding  the  king’s  musketeers, 
had  been  the  first  to  convey  to  Fou¬ 
quet’ s  mother  the  terrible  tidings  from 
Nantes,  had  attempted  to  bring  about 
his  master’s  escape.  Betrayed,  de¬ 
nounced,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Turin  ; 
but,  pursued  even  there  and  demanded 
with  threats,  he  was  surrendered  to  St. 
Mars’  people,  carried  back  to  Pignerol, 
and  hung. 

Not  until  October,  1672,  did  Fouquet 
for  the  first  time  have  news  of  his  family, 
when  Louvois  allowed  him  to  have 
read  to  him  two  memoranda  sent  by 
his  wife,  both  of  a  business  nature. 
Nor  could  these  have  been  very  explicit, 
as  three  years  later,  when  he  was  at 
length  granted  permission  to  write, 
and  husband  and  wife  were  authorized 
to  correspond  two  or  three  times  in  a 
twelve-month,  we  find  him  saying: 
“I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
what  you  have  undertaken  touching  the 
lands;  what  form  of  transaction,  what 
price,  and  what  you  have  bound  your 
self  to  discharge  of  our  debts.  I  should 
like  to  know  about  it  in  a  general  way, 
for  I  discover  you  are  greatly  bur¬ 
dened.”  At  another  writing  he  re¬ 
marked:  “Give  my  compliments  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters  if  any  of  them 
are  still  alive.” 

Beginning  with  the  year  1671  he  had 
a  companion  in  captivity,  or  rather 
there  was  another  captive  beside  him¬ 
self  at  Pignerol,  although  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fact;  this  prisoner  was 
Lauzun.  And  what  a  one  he  was! 
He  made  St.  Mars  desperate;  he  was 
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the  very  cankerworm  of  his  life.  “So 
long  as  I  did  not  have  M  de  Lauzun,” 
he  wrote  to  Louvois,  “I  believed  M. 
Fouquet  to  be  one  of  the  ugliest  pris¬ 
oners  to  guard  thatanybody  could  find, 
but  now  I  say  that  he  is  a  lamb  along¬ 
side  of  the  other  one.  ”  In  fact,  Lauzun 
was  a  real  devil,  and  so  cunningly  did 
he  manage  that  he  succeeded,  in  spite 
of  the  jailer,  in  communicating  with 
Fouquet,  and  even  hoisted  himself 
through  a  chimney  into  the  latter’s 
chamber.  One  may  judge  whether  or 
not  the  ex-superintendent  was  surprised 
to  see  the  little  man  who,  in  1661,  at 
the  date  of  the  Nantes  journey,  was 
simply  the  “little  Peguilin,”  and,  above 
all,  when  he  heard  him  relate  tales  fit 
to  upset  his  cerebral  equilibrium. 

Most  assuredly  St.  Simon  did  not 
witness  the  strange  interview,  yet  such 
as  he  has  depicted  it,  so  must  it  have 
been.  “Behold  them,  then,  together, 
and  Lauzun  relating  his  fortunes  and 
his  woes  to  Fouquet.  The  unhappy 
superintendent  opened  his  ears  and 
gazed  with  staring  eyes  when  this 
younger  son  of  Gascony,  of  yore  only 
too  glad  to  be  received  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Marshal  deGramont,  told 
him  that  he  had  been  a  colonel  of  dra¬ 
goons,  a  captain  of  the  guards  and  a 
general  in  the  army.  Fouquet  deemed 
him  a  madman  and  a  visionary  when 
he  explained  to  him  how  he  had  just 
missed  gaining  the  grand  mastership  of 
artillery  and  what  ensued  thereafter; 
and  the  madness  appeared  to  him  to 
have  reached  its  climax  when  Lauzun 
told  of  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Mont- 
pensier,  niece  of  the  king,  who  had  first 
granted  and  then  withdrawn  his  con¬ 
sent,  as  well  as  of  all  the  property  that 
the  avaricious  princess  had  secured  to 
him.’’  Would  one  not  have  regarded 
all  this  as  the  hallucination  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer  in  delirium? 


Confinement  in  prison  had  destroyed 
Fouquet’s  health.  “There  is  no  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  human  body,”  said  the  poor 
man,  ‘  ‘whereof  I  do  not  feel  some  effect . 
I  do  not  get  rid  of  one  before  another 
follows  it,  and  I  believe  they  will  cease 
only  with  my  life.”  At  the  same  time 
he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  religious  sentiment  and  love  of  his 
kindred  shared  his  soul  between  them . 
In  June,  1678,  he  received  a  great  con¬ 
solation.  The  king  permitted  Mme. 
Fouquet  to  go  to  Pignerol  with  her 
children  and  her  brother-in-law,  Gilles. 
The  unfortunate  captive  was  finally 
granted  a  few  hours  of  joy.  But  un¬ 
luckily,  Lauzun  must  needs  come  to 
mar  them.  The  two  prisoners  for 
some  time  had  been  authorized  to  visit 
each  other;  and  the  odious  courtier 
took  advantage  of  this  social  commerce 
to  attempt  to  make  love  to  Fouquet’s 
daughter. 

But  Fouquet  became  more  and  more 
ill;  it  has  been  said  that  the  king  granted 
him  leave  to  visit  the  waters  of  Bourbon. 
If  it  is  true  that  such  a  favor  was  prom¬ 
ised  him,  he  had  not  the  time  to  profit 
by  it.  An  apoplectic  stroke  carried 
him  off  suddenly,  on  March  23,  1680, 
he  being  then  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
His  body  was  conveyed  back  to  Paris 
and  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Visitandines  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine. 

Three  years  after  Colbert  died,  dis¬ 
quieted,  agitated,  despite  his  great  ser¬ 
vices,  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide 
of  royal  expenditures,  desperate  at  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  him,  almost  in  disgrace,  and 
cursed  by  the  people.  It  is  said  that 
he  thought  of  Foquet  in  his  latter  days, 
and  of  Fouquet’s  fate. 

Thirty  years  later,  amid  war’s  dis¬ 
asters  and  the  horrors  of  famine,  Louis 
XIV. ,  stiffening  himself  against  his  dis- 
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tress,  was  reduced  to  doing  the  honors 
of  Marly  in  person  to  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue,  Samuel  Bernard,  while  his 
minister,  Desmarest.  Colbert’s  nephew, 
solicited  business  men,  and  with  them, 
at  usurious  rates,  made  agreements, 
contracts  for  loans,  and  leases  of  the 
customs,  which  were  all  to  figure  as  so 
much  evidence  in  a  future  chamber  ot 
justice.  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old .  age 
found  himself  similarity  placed  as  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  youth,  when,  only  too  glad 
to  resort  to  Fouquet  and  to  use  his 
credit  even  to  the  abuse  thereof,  Maz 
arin  wrote  to  the  last  named :  “I  know 
that  you  have  pledged  all  that  you 
possess  in  the  world  to  assist  us.  I 
am  as  grateful  as  I  should  be  therefor, 
and  am  to  the  last  degree  touched  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  acted 
I  have  talked  at  great  length  to  their 
Majesties  about  it,  who  are  unanim¬ 


ously  agreed  that  you  are  full  of  a  very 
efficient  zeal,  and  a  friend  whereby  one 
should  lay  great  store.  They  have 
charged  me  to  thank  you  on  their  be¬ 
half  for  the  effort  which  you  have  made, 
and  to  assure  you  that  they  will  ever 
keep  it  in  remembrance.” 

Did  this  remembrance  recur  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  1710?  Did  he  say  to  himself 
in  that  sad  year,  that  a  servant  such  as 
Fouquet  would  have  been  a  great  help 
to  him?  Had  he  regret;  did  he  feel 
remorse?  Who  can  tell?  In  conclu 
sion  I  must  say  what  I  conscientiously 
believe.  After  the  manner  of  Enguer- 
raud  de  Marignu,  Jacqifbs  Coeur  and 
Beaunede  Samblancay,  Nicolas  Fou¬ 
quet  succumbed  to  a  conspiracy  of 
personal  enmities,  to  a  concert  of  im¬ 
placable,  odious  and  calumnious  jeal 
ousies. 

William  Struthers 


Written  for  the  Utah  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  TWILIGHT  REVERIE 


The  twilight  is  gathering  quickly  and  sure; 

The  stars  are  appearing  your  eyes  to  allure 

To  the  firmament  blue,  where  clouds  chase 
and  float, 

As  an  ocean  of  billows  doth  toss  a  small  boat. 

I  see  through  the  gathering  mist  an  aged 
form 

Seated  under  the  porch  where  the  rose  and 
the  thorn 

On  each  side  of  the  door  make  an  arch-way 
fair; 

The  odor  is  pleasant,  the  birds  build  there 

Under  the  eaves,  and  many  a  lay 

Their  tuneful  throats  warble  the  live-long  day. 

The  spot  is  enchanting,  the  sun  leaves  his 
light, 

Which  makes  a  rich  hue  of  gold  tinge  so 
bright; 

On  bush,  porch  and  matron  a  soft  beam 

Doth  play,  serenely  the  shadows  fall  o’er  the 
stream, 


As  it  courses  past  gate-way  down  through  the 
lot, 

Its  rippbng  and  bubbling  is  heard  in  the  cot. 
On  the  brow  of  the  matron  a  peaceful  light 
glows, 

Her  motherly  bosom  is  yearning — who  knows 
The  depth  of  that  mother-love,  as  silent  and 
lone, 

She  sighs  for  her  loved  ones  who  come  not 
home? 

She  is  thinking  of  one  who  will  come  no  more, 
He  has  left  this  realm  for  that  shining  shore 
From  whence  no  message  e’er  comes  back 
To  cheer  her  lone  and  desolate  track. 

But  oft  when  she  goes  to  the  Father  kind, 

A  peace  indescribable  does  she  find 
In  the  sweet  elysium  of  prayer;  with  purest 
pleasure  fraught, 

The  sublimest  lesson  it  has  taught 

Her  of  faith  and  trust,  of  submission  lowly, 

Of  humility,  grace,  has  this  communion  holy. 
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The  hum  of  the  bee  is  hushed,  and  the  pall 
Of  night  is  spread,  as  there  saunters  a  youth 
noble  and  tall, 

Through  the  gate  way  and  up  to  the  door; 

The  matron’s  eyes  raise— “Ah,  footsteps  once 
more!” 

Then,  said  the  youth  to  the  matron  grave, 

“I  pray  you  tell  me  how  I  may  save 
Myself  on  the  billowy  tide  of  life,  from  care, 
And  how  I  may  find  those  pleasures  most  rare, 
Of  a  happy,  delightful  life  to  lead, 

Of  an  easy,  peaceful  path  I  may  tread? 

That  my  life  may  be  forever  young— full  of 
bliss, 

That  misfortune  may  never  my  pilgrimage 
kiss.” 

The  matron  glanced  into  his  fair  young  face, 
No  thought  of  sorrow  could  she  trace 
In  his  bright  eye,  a  hope  did  smile, 

All  stern  reality  it  did  beguile. 

Then  kindly,  firmly,  did  she  say: 

“Young  man,  be  just  and  true  alway; 

Oh,  ne'er  oppress  tho  weak  nor  make 
The  lowly  feel  that  thou  art  great. 

If  fortune  smiles  upon  you,  lad, 

Oh,  help  the  sorrowing,  make  them  glad! 
Your  mother’s  counsel  e’er  abide, 

You’ll  thus  have  joy  whate’er  betide.” 
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“Oh!”  said  the  youth  to  the  white-haired  sage, 
“I  pray  you  tell  me  if  my  page 
Is  pure  and  white,  or  if  a  stain 
Will  come  thereon  to  dim  my  fame?” 

The  sage  did  thoughtfully  this  reply: 

“Oh,  youth,  be  firm  when  the  tempter  is  nigh; 
Ne’er  touch  the  wine  when  it  foams  so  red, 
Remember  a  snare  o’er  thy  young  life  is 
spread. 

Guard  all  thy  words,  control  thy  tongue, 
Vanquish  thy  deadliest  foes — thy  sins,  one  by 
one.” 

And  still  the  aspiring  youth  did  ask, 

Of  the  follower  of  Christ,  this  task: 

“O,  tell  me  Christian,  of  a  beacon  liight, 

Of  a  guide  for  my  feet,  of  a  lamp  for  my  sight1 
That  I  may  not  stumble  on  life’s  rugged  way; 
But  that  which  ne’er  changeth  my  footsteps 
may  stay.” 

“With  pleasure,”  he  answered,  “O,  truly  I 
know, 

Of  a  beacon-light,  with  brightest  glow — 

A  light  which  endureth,  transparent  iis  hue, 
O,  follow  it  ever— it  will  guide  you  through. 
My  son,  Christ  is  that  beacon-light; 

It  beckons  you  onward,  the  goal  is  in  sight.” 

Maggie  Brandley. 
Richfield ,  Utah ,  July  19,  1891. 
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In  the  animal  creation  are  exhibited 
so  many  traits  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  human  species  that  we  might  regard 
this  or  that  phenomenon  as  an  example 
of  human  nature;  and  in  no  one  trait  is 
the  parallel  to  be  drawn  with  greater 
fidelity  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  likeness 
between  certain  animals  and  man  than 
intheartofswindling.  Thereareon  re¬ 
cord  plans  of  the  greatest  ingenuity,  in¬ 
vented  by  him  whose  energies  are  con 
served  against  the  rightful  belongings  of 
another ;  and, according  to  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  animals  recognize  the  basic  right 
to  property — each  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  the  produce  of  his  own  labor; 
— and  therefore  robbers  are  robbers, 
whether  animal  or  human  beings.  Of 


the  vast  and  often  successful  frauds 
perpetrated,  there  is  a  constant  surprise 
at  the  accurate  psychical  insight  and 
ability  developed  by  the  operator  in 
the  transaction,  as  also  never  ending 
wonder  at  the  simple  credulity  or  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  victim.  This  is  seen 
among  animals  to  such  an  extent  that 
pity  often  becomes  swallowed  up  in 
derisive  contempt  for  the  injured  party; 
and  the  cheeky  marauder  wins  the 
prize  from  the  luckless  victim  of  his 
arts,  and  also  wins  applause  for  his 
aptitude  in  securing  booty. 

The  pullet  in  the  barn -yard  secures  a 
prize  unaided, — a  nice  fat  worm  or  a 
benumbed  grass  hopper, — and  the 
whole  flock  will  take  after  her  with  out- 
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stretched  wings,  covetousness  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  prompting  to  the  most  arduous 
efforts,  when,  with  a  premonitory 
“whirr!  whirr!”  sharply  intonated  and 
long  drawn  out,  the  Turk  of  this  ser¬ 
aglio  of  fluttering  females  announces 
grave  danger  from  some  lurking  foe. 
The  hens  one  and  all  hesitate,  pause, 
and  hurry  to  the  side  of  their  natural 
protector;  and  he  takes  a  few  lordly 
steps,  drops  his  military  role,  becomes 
the  robber  and  glutton  he  really  is, 
and  helps  innocence  devour  her  tidbit, 
taking  care  to  secure  the  choicest  mor¬ 
sels  for  himself. 

On  the  plains  and  along  the  broad 
bottoms  of  the  Missouri  River  are  the 
colonies — often  a  community  of  many 
members,  with  villages  of  wide  extent 
— of  the  American  marmots,  or  prairie 
dogs.  Merry,  cherry,  chipper  little 
fellows,  these  gregarious  villagers  sit 
on  the  mound  above  or  beside  the  open 
door  that  leads  to  their  comfortable 
subterranean  dwellings,  and  hold  con¬ 
verse  in  short,  not  unmusical  barks, 
each  greeting  his  neighbor  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine.  But  into  thesanc- 
tity  of  the  home  which  he  and  his  have 
constructed  with  much  labor,  the  bur¬ 
rowing  owl  comes,  uninvited,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  tenant,  with  a  life  lease,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  by  your  leave;  and  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  results  of  this 
swindling  arrangement  is  that  the  dog 
(a  strict  vegetarian)  finds  that  the  owl, 
whose  young  shares  the  nest  with  the 
infant  marmots,  feeds  upon  them,  and 
rears  its  young  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
children  of  its  victimized  landlord. 
Another  and  much  more  vicious  tenant 
is  the  prairie  rattlesnake;  but  his  visits 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  when  he 
does  come  it  is  in  the  character,  quite 
often,  of  avenger,  as  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  a  doubt  that  owl  pie  is 
one  of  his  favorite  dishes,  which  seems 


just,  for  his  more  ravenous  appetite  re¬ 
quires  several  to  satisfy,  especially  if 
young  and  juicy.  The  dogs  are  also 
at  the  mercy  of  this  rapacious  pirate. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
“beggar- my-neighbor”  is  the  cuckoo, 
which  lives,  is  bred  and  nurtured  by 
the  labor  of  other  birds;  and  this  habit 
is  the  rule  of  many  birds.  Sea-gulls 
and  ospreys  are  systematically  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  by  the  long 
beaked  pirates  ever  on  the  alert  to  rob. 
There  seems  very  little  excuse  for  these 
shameless  swindles,  as  the  bald  eagle 
and  the  white-headed  eagle — each  the 
worst  in  this  particular  of  its  kind — 
are  well  fitted  by  nature  to  provide 
themselves  with  their  own  fish.  Per¬ 
haps  they  resemble  the  human  harpy, 
one  of  whom  wrote  in  his  note-book: 
“Some  men  have  plenty  of  brains  and 
no  brass;  and  some  men  have  plenty  of 
brass  and  no  brains.  It  follows  that 
the  men  with  plenty  of  brass  and  no 
brains  were  made  for  men  with  plenty 
of  brains  and  no  brass.”  However, 
the  altruistic  instincts  of  the  race  in  the 
shape  of  law  did  not  accord  with  this 
philosophy  ot  natural  law,  and  the 
swindler  has  been  made  to  suffer  pro¬ 
longed  imprisonment  in  consequence. 

That  animals  have  no  method  of 
redress  does  not  fill  our  ideas  ofabstract 
justice,  and  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
seems  a  cruel  code.  One  day  a  long 
furry  caterpillar  was  lying  on  the  win¬ 
dow-seat,  and,  as  he  seemed  out  of 
place,  he  was  brushed  out  to  lie  on  the 
grass  In  a  few  moments  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  nearly  the  same  position. 
To  secure  his  banishment  he  was  carried 
to  the  door  and  tossed  out, — all  in  vain, 
for  soon  there  where  two  where  before 
had  been  only  one.  Curious  to  see 
from  whence  they  came,  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  watching  discovered  the 
ground-wasp,  or  mud-dauber,  who 
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came  and  deposited  another  caterpillar 
beside  those  lying  on  the  sill.  Having 
placed  four  in  position,  his  mate  came 
and  arranged  the  bodies  to  suit  her 
fancy  in  one  corner  of  the  window-seat. 
She  deposited  in  each  one  an  egg,  and 
then  the  pair  brought  the  mud  and  did 
a  beautiful  piece  of  masonry,  sealing 
up  the  living  bodies  hermetically — for 
the  wasps  do  not  kill  their  prey,  but 
paralyze  it,  so  that  their  young  when 
born  will  have  fresh  food.  Ruthless 
robbers!  Hapless  victims! 

A  curious  experiment  may  be  made 
with  a  garden  spider  by  going  to  one 
of  their  beautiful  geometrically  shaped 
webs  and  twanging  a  fork, — a  silver 
dining-fork  will  vibrate  sufficiently  if 
held  lightly  and  struck  against  some 
metallic  substance, — and  touching  the 
web  at  one  of  the  radiating  lines  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  circle  The  spider, 
if  in  the  center  of  the  web,  turns  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  determine  where  the 
agitation  is.  The  vibrating  thread 
shows  where  the  prey  is,  and,  feeling 
carefully,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
he  dar*s  down  the  tremulous  cable, 
seizes  upon  the  fork,  runs  about  upon 
the  tines,  and  tries  to  enwrap  the  buzz¬ 
ing  thing  to  entrap  it  for  his  own  uses. 
Dip  the  fork  in  sweet  syrup;  flies  and 
bees  are  attracted,  and  when  one  is 
settled  and  intent  upon  the  sweets, 
strike  the  fork  gently  and  touch  the 
leaf  or  the  vibrating  cable  of  the  web. 
The  spider,  as  soon  as  he  can  locate 
the  prey,  darts  down,  and  speedily  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  gummy  substance 
between  him  and  his  prey.  Ascend¬ 
ing  the  outer  circle  of  the  web,  he 
hastily  spins  a  projection,  and,  when 
he  has  a  leverage,  drops  lightly  down 
on  the  hitherward  side  of  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  victim  and  quickly  pounces 
upon  him;  and  the  old  drama  of  the 
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spider  and  the  fly  is  re-enacted  for  his 
sole  benefit  and  enjoyment. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  topic:  There  are  many  insects, 
birds,  and  beasts  that  preserve  their 
being  by  simulating  what  they  are  not, 
that  they  may  remain  undistinguish- 
able  and  escape  the  pit  falls  that  may 
lie  in  wait  for  them ;  also  to  catch  the 
unobservant  and  destroy  him.  Among 
these  are  the  “spectre  insect,”  the 
‘  ‘walking-stick  insect, * ’  and  the  ‘  ‘pray¬ 
ing  insect”  (Mantic  religiosa),  which 
is  so  constructed,  with  its  four  legs 
stiff  and  thrust  into  the  air  to  resemble 
a  withered  twig,  that  it  may  escape 
foes  from  this  very  resemblance,  also 
that  it  may  catch  any  unwary  insect 
that  ventures  near  for  its  own  subsis¬ 
tence,  thus  simulating  an  attitude  of 
patient  endurance  quite  like  those  scav¬ 
engers  of  the  human  race — the  pious 
beggars  who  simulate  faith  and  patient 
endurance,  but  are  really  burglars  and 
robbers.  The  sphinx  caterpillar  also 
simulates  what  it  is  not,  and  escapes 
its  enemies  by  putting  on  a  false  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  also  attracts  its  food  in 
a  like  manner. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  varied  markings  of  the  many 
varieties  of  caterpillars,  says  that  there 
is  4  ‘not  a  hair  or  a  line,  r  ot  a  spot  or  a 
color,  for  which  there  is  not  reason, 
and  which  has  not  a  purpose  and  a 
meaning  in  the  economy  of  nature.” 
And  in  much  of  the  explanation  of  these 
colors,  spots,  hairs,  and  lines  there  is 
ever  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  playing 
a  ruse,  either  to  attract  prey  or  to  es¬ 
cape  enemies;  and  often  every  act  ot 
its  life  seems  to  be  to  take  in  some 
luckless  one,  who  is  thus  lured  to  de¬ 
struction,  or  at  least  robbed  ofits  right¬ 
fully  acquired  property. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Gorton. 

— Popular  Science  News. 


TRUTH  AND  BEING  TRUE . 


Young  people  ought  to  have  some 
well  defined  rules  of  conduct  fixed  in 
their  minds  early  in  life,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  that  life  a  success. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  meaning  ofthe 
phrase,  a  successful  life.  Some  ac¬ 
count  success  as  being  fortunate  in  get¬ 
ting  money;  others  regard  it  as  obtain¬ 
ing  a  high  position  or  office;  others 
think  success  consists  in  being  known 
as  a  writer;  another’s  idea  is  to  become 
a  fine  musician;  another  considers  be¬ 
ing  a  fine  artist  the  highest  ambition  of 
life;  another  would  deem  himself  suc¬ 
cessful  if  he  had  become  an  influential 
minister  at  some  foreign  court;  another 
if  he  could  become  President  of  the 
Republic.  Thus  we  see  ideas  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  as  different  as  are  the  classes 
of  people,  or  as  the  varied  talents  and 
ambitions  of  people. 

My  idea  is  that  a  successful  life  con¬ 
sists  in  acting  well  in  whatever  position 
in  society  one  may  be  placed.  An  up¬ 
right  life  is  a  success  whether  it  be  the 
life  of  a  peasant  or  the  life  of  a  king. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  noble 
character.  Beginning  as  builders  do, 
at  the  foundation,  we  will  place  truth 
as  the  corner-stone,  the  important  stone 
of  the  whole  structure.  We  are  build¬ 
ing  up  our  characters  every  day;  each 
one  for  himself  is  laying  up  and  cement¬ 
ing  fast  some  portion  of  his  mental  and 
moral  being;  each  hour,  each  day  some 
habit  has  been  strengthened,  some 
knowledge  gained,  some  good  and 
evil  done. 

The  ancient  used  to  say  that  “truth 
dwelt  in  the  bottom  of  a  well;”  by  that 
was  meant  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  get 
at  the  truth,  as  it  was  to  draw  up  some 
thing  from  a  depth.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the  exact  truth 
of  an  occurrence  that  several  persons 


saw,  or  something  they  have  heard 
told,  especially  if  the  affair  was  any¬ 
thing  frightful,  or  anything  that  those 
who  were  implicated  in  wished  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Even  when  people  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  misrepresent  or  conceal  the 
truth,  they  frequently  do  so,  because 
they  do  not  give  the  correct  fo  rce  or 
meaning  to  words.  We  sometimes 
see  people  very  angry  because  of  some 
word  or  phrase  that  has  been  used  in 
conversation  with  them,  when  the 
person  who  used  the  expression  had  no 
bad  or  unkind  thought,  but  the  hearer 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  that  word 
or  phrase  a  bad  or  unpleasant  meaning 
You  may  see  how  this  might  operate  if 
one  should  tell  a  foreigner  that  a  bad 
phrase  meant  something  compliment¬ 
ary,  and  a  good  phrase  meant  some¬ 
thing  insulting;  he  would  be  angry  if 
the  complimentary  phrase  were  applied 
to  him  because  he  did  not  understand 
it  rightly  as  such,  but  as  the  opposite. 

So  a  person  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  our  language  well,  will  be  apt  to 
misunderstand  unusual  words  and  give 
a  false  and  untrue  meaning  to  what  he 
has  heard  Besides,  many  persons  can 
not  remember  the  exact  particulars  of 
what  they  see  and  hear,  and  they  re¬ 
peat  wrongly  without  intending  false¬ 
hood.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  “truth  dwells  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.” 

Now,  these  questions  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  asked:  “Is  truth  an  important 
factor  in  our  lives?”  “Is  it  important  in 
business?”  “Is  it  important  in  social 
life?”  and  finally,  “What  is  truth?” 

We  may  define  truth  as  an  exact 
statement  of  facts  or  thoughts.  Truth, 
then,  is  not  a  guess,  not  a  fancy,  not 
an  almost  thus-and-so,  but  an  accurate 
report  of  wrhat  was  done  and  said,  not 
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only  as  to  words,  but  as  to  matter, 
place  and  time.  Remember  this,  that 
truth  is  as  unvarying  and  invariable  as 
a  straight  line;  if  you  curve  the  line  the 
least,  it  is  no  longer  a  straight  line;  if 
you  vary  the  truth,  it  is  no  longer 
truth. 

An  idea  of  what  the  law  regards  as 
the  value  of  truth  may  be  learn'ed  from 
the  oath  administered  to  witnesses  in 
court:  ‘  You  swear  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  Now,  in  order  that  one  may 
always  do  this  years  of  training  in  youth 
are  necessary.  Truth  telling  does  not 
come  altogether  by  nature;  for  by  na¬ 
ture  all  are  not  observant,  nor  accurate 
and  correct  in  remembering,  hence  all 
must  be  trained  and  help  to  train  them¬ 
selves,  to  see  and  hear  and  remember 
rightly.  Very  few  persons  are  trained 
to  accurate  perceptions;  every  child 
should  be  taught  to  observe;  should 
note  colors  of  animals,  of  dress,  of 
fences,  and  buildings,  should  note  the 
materials  of  dress  and  buildings,  the 
size  and  color  of  animals,  the  furniture 
of  rooms,  the  style  of  dress,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  persons  they  meet,  so 
that  they  can  describe  all  such  things 
correctly  or  recognize  them  subquent- 
ly.  Accuracy  in  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  truth  in  statement. 
Therefore,  cultivate  accuracy.  Half 
the  seeming  falsehood  would  disappear 
if  this  were  done.  Make  it  a  part  of 
your  ambition  to  be  known  as  truth¬ 
ful  observers.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  query,  ‘‘Is  truth  an  important 
factor  in  our  lives?” 

Some  may  say:  ‘‘Why  make  trifles 
so  prominent?”  ‘‘Whatdoesanybody 
care  whether  we  saw  a  white  or  a  black 
horse — whether  a  man  wore  a  black 
coat  or  a  blue  one?’  ’  Ordinarily  these 
things  might  not  be  of  any  value;  and 
again,  upon  some  such  seeming  trifle 


the  good  name  or  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
man  might  depend.  Besides,  the 
mental  growth  of  every  one  depends 
largely  upon  the  memory.  Hence, 
in  every  thing  we  should  aim  to  have 
the  memory  hold  whatever  may  be 
committed  to  its  care. 

Suppose  Mr  A.  needs  some  money 
in  his  business;  his  credit  is  good  and 
he  goes  to  Mr.  B.  to  borrow  the  de¬ 
sired  sum.  Mr.  B.  promises  the  money 
upon  the  following  day,  but  another 
man  comes  to  him  for  money  and  he 
allows  the  latter  to  have  the  sum 
promised  to  Mr.  A.  That  gentleman 
is  disappointed  and  perhaps  greatly  in¬ 
jured  in  his  business  for  lack  of  this 
money;  perhaps  fails  to  meet  his  notes 
and  is  financially  ruined.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  everybody  disregarded  his  word 
in  this  way,  business  confidence  would 
soon  be  at  an  end,  and  great  inconven¬ 
ience  would  be  experienced  by  those 
who  had  not  always  ready  money  to 
meet  every  debt. 

It  is  true  the  system  of  credit  or 
trusting  for  future  payment  may  be 
carried  too  far  and  be  harmful  to  both 
parties,  because  it  makes  careless  or 
dishonest  people  more  careless  or  dis¬ 
honest,  and  so  often  causes  the  one 
who  has  trusted  too  much  to  fail  in 
business,  thus  making  many  suffer. 
Prompt  payment  of  debts  is  always  the 
most  honest  and  honorable  way,  and 
it  is  better  still  not  to  have  debts,  but 
to  pay  as  one  buys.  But  if  you  will 
iust  consider  how  it  would  be,  if  no¬ 
body  could  depend  upon  the  word  of 
any  person,  could  not  tell  whether  he 
spoke  the  truth  or  not,  you  will  have  a 
faint  idea  of  what  social  and  business 
life  would  be  if  falsehood  prevailed  in¬ 
stead  of  truthfulness.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  business,  all  true  happiness  depends 
largely  on  the  trust  men  have  in  the 
word  of  their  fellows. 
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In  those  nations  where  falsehood  is 
prevalent,  there  is  no  such  system  ot 
business  as  with  us,  no  such  trust  com¬ 
panies,  banks,  etc.  No  large  enter¬ 
prises  would  be  possible,  as  the  people 
live  in  almost  a  state  of  nature,  with 
chiefs  or  sheiks  at  their  head,  they  have 
no  schools,  railroads,  steamboats,  or 
any  of  the  many  conveniences  we  have. 
Their  lack  of  the  common  virtues,  as 
we  consider  them,  prevents  any  un¬ 
folding  or  advancement  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life. 

Think  how  beautiful  it  is  that  a  child 
may  believe  all  his  parents  tell  him, 
almost  all  that  his  comrades  tell  him, 
and  a  large  part  of  what  people  around 
him  relate.  It  is  true  there  are  many 
who  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should 
be  about  speaking  the  exact  truth,  and 
many  things  we  read  in  newspapers  are 
false  or  falsely  colored.  Magazines 
and  printed  books  are  generally  more 
reliable  than  the  daily  papers,  as  they 
are  written  more  deliberately,  and  time 
is  taken  to  verify  the  statements  made, 
while  the  newspapers  deal  largely  in 
matters  of  the  day,  and  any  report  or 
hearsay  is  taken  to  fill  the  pages,  and 
the  following  day  sortie  other  state¬ 
ment  is  made,  and  the  next  day  a  dif¬ 
ferent  account  appears;  hence  the  daily 
paper  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  weekly 
paper  or  the  magazines  are. 

Truthfulness  is  of  the  utmost  value  in 
all  our  social  relations,  because  our  hap¬ 
piness  and  welfare  of  all  who  stand  in 
any  relation  to  us  depends  upon  our 
truth  to  them  and  their  truth  with  us. 
Very  little  business  could  be  transacted 
if  we  would  not  rely  upon  each  other’s 
word.  Business  relations  would  be 
greatly  complicated  if  falsehood  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  deepest  insults  to  call  a  man 
a  liar,  and  among  men  this  word  is 
often  resented  by  a  blow  or  shot.  So 


you  see  murder  is  often  the  result  of 
falsehood,  for  the  liar  will  resent  being 
so  called,  when  he  well  knows  that  he 
deserves  the  title. 

A  family  is  usually  truthful  through¬ 
out,  if  the  father  and  mother  be  truth¬ 
ful;  the  children  always  hearing  truth, 
naturally  speak  the  truth.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  families  where  children’s 
faults  are  not  treated  harshly;  they  then 
have  little  temptation  to  be  false.  And 
in  such  a  family  life  is  usually  delight¬ 
ful;  all  are  harmonious  in  feeling,  each 
one  can  trust  the  other,  can  depend 
upon  promises  and  believe  all  that  is 
said.  The  business  of  the  world  is 
largely  run  upon  faith  in  the  words  of 
others;  men  and  women  by  the  hund¬ 
red  thousand  are  at  work  in  our  coun¬ 
try  to-day,  trusting  that  at  the  endofthe 
month  their  wages  will  be  paid,  because 
they  have  been  promised  to  them. 
Millions  of  farmers  are  every  day  ship¬ 
ping  off  produce  upon  the  promise 
that  the  price  shall  be  paid  them  at  a 
stated  time  in  the  future.  Both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  sell  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  every  day  over 
their  counters,  upon  the  agreement 
with  their  customers  that  the  money 
shall  be  paid  at  some  future  date.  It 
is  true,  customers  sometimes  buy  goods 
without  any  intention  of  paying  for 
them;  that  is  because  they  are  liars  and 
cheats,  not  true  men. 

A  large  part  of  all  business  would 
cease  within  a  week,  if  men  were  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  ability  or  the  honesty 
of  their  customers  to  pay  them.  The 
grocer  and  the  merchant  would  refuse 
to  sell  goods.  The  hands  in  mills, 
stores,  shops,  railroads,  steamers, 
mines  and  in  every  occupation  would 
all  strike  work  if  they  believed  they 
would  not  receive  their  pay.  We  can 
not  imagine  the  distress  that  would  fol¬ 
low  if  all  at  once  falsehood  should  be 
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universal.  Robbery,  famine,  pesti¬ 
lence  and  every  horror  would  soon  fol¬ 
low.  From  this  we  learn  not  only  the 
convenience  of  truth -telling  but  also 
the  absolute  necessity  of  it  in  society. 

Let  us  now  take  some  other  view  of 
the  subject.  It  is  considered  by  every 
honorable,  civilized  nation  to  be  the 
mark  of  a  coward  and  a  sneak  to  lie;  it 
is  considered  so  very  mean  that  it  is 
thought  one  of  the  deepest  insults  to  call 
another  a  liar.  No  greater  compliment 
could  be  paid  the  truth  than  that.  Re¬ 
member  this  always,  my  young  friend, 
when  tempted  to  utter  falsehood,  that 
you  are  thinking  of  committing  one  of 
the  meanest  of  mean  deeds.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  some  of  the  noblest  men  and 
women  the  world  has  ever  seen  have 
died  rather  than  utter  what  they  believed 
to  be  false,  or  deny  what  they  deemed 
true.  You  must  not  think  all  false¬ 
hood  consists  in  false  words  alone. 
There  may  be  falsehood  without  a  word 
being  said.  A  shake  of  the  head,  a 
motion  of  the  hand,  a  look,  a  shrug 
may  convey  an  untruth.  A  coward’s 
lie,  you  might  call  these. 

Sometimes  a  youth  turns  off  his  own 
theft,  or  damage  to  property  upon  ser¬ 
vants  employed  at  their  homes,  thus 
injuring  those  who  depend  upon  their 
character  and  labor  for  their  livelihood. 
This  is  a  double  sin  and  one  that  no 
kind  person  would  commit.  The  par¬ 
ent  would  forgive  the  child,  although 
he  might  punish  him,  but  the  servant 
is  discharged  in  disgrace.  No  young 
person  should  dare  to  be  so  wicked  as 
to  do  such  a  bad  act.  The  pain  of  any 
just  punishment  soon  passes  from  the 
mind,  but  the  servant  may  have  his 
whole  life  discolored  and  crippled  by  a 
false  accusation. 

We  should  be  very  careful  how  we 
allow  another  to  bear  any  blame  that 
belongs  solely  or  partially  to  ourselves. 


How  noble  it  sounds  when  a  boy  speaks 
up  and  says,  “Mother,  do  not  blame 
Kitty  for  that  broken  cup,  for  I  broke 
it.”  Or,  “Mother,  I  tore  that  lace 
curtain,  Mary  did  not  do  it.”  Or, 
“Father,  I  took  that  dollar  from  your 
drawer,  I  thought  you  would  be  willing 
I  should  have  it.”  You  will  sometimes 
hear  it  said,  “Well,  Mr.  D’s  word  is  as 
good  as  his  oath,  ’  ’  and  every  boy  ought 
to  be  so  truthful  that  his  every  word  in 
the  playground  or  in  the  street,  or 
the  home,  will  be  just  as  good  as  his 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  a  severe 
penalty  before  him  if  he  swerve  from 
the  truth.  It  it  said  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  noted  while  a  boy  for  his 
truthfulness.  Probably  we  have  never 
had  a  President  who  was  not  truthful, 
or  a  Chief  Justice,  or  any  prominent 
officer  in  the  general  Government- 
one  perhaps  excepted. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  poor  boy  who  had 
a  place  in  a  store.  He  had  been  brought 
up  to  speak  the  truth,  he  tried  very 
hard  to  please,  as  it  was  his  first  place 
and  his  mother  needed  his  earnings. 
One  day  a  customer  was  looking  at 
some  cloth,  and  was  about  to  buy  it, 
when  the  boy  showed  him  that  it  was 
damaged  somewhat,  and  the  customer 
left  the  store  without  buying.  The 
merchant  asked  why  the  man  did  not 
take  the  goods,  and  hearing  the  boy’s 
story  promptly  discharged  him,  saying: 
“It  is  nota  clerk’s  place  to  find  eyes  for 
people.”  Such  a  man  lacks  the  right 
feeling  of  honor,  and  forgets  that  an 
employee  who  would  be  false  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  might  also  be  false  to  an  em¬ 
ployer. 

Many  young  people  tell  untruths 
through  timidity.  They  say  they  like 
what  they  do  not  and  refuse  what  they 
like,  and  deny  that  they  know  who  com  - 
mitted  certain  acts  when  they  have  seen 
them  committed,  and  all  because  they 
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fear  some  one  will  laugh  at  them  or  will 
not  like  them,  or  for  some  other  reason 
equally  frivolous.  Be  bold,  young 
friends,  but  not  too  bold.  Say  what 
you  think  and  wish  and  know  when  it  is 
necessary. 

Now  coming  to  truthfulness  in  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  or  what  is  called  thorough¬ 
ness  and  good  scholarship,  let  me  say 
your  parents  send  you  to  school,  often 
at  a  gaeat  sacrifice,  that  you  may  learn; 
they  expect  you  to  study  and  improve 
every  day.  Are  you  showing  truthful¬ 
ness  toward  them,  when  you  spend 
your  time  in  play  or  in  idleness  and 
neglect  your  lessons? 

Some  students  are  always  behind  in 
their  class,  and  profess  to  finish  a  book 
or  study  without  knowing  halfthe  con¬ 
tents,  and  tell  their  parents  that  they 
have  passed  the  examination,  when  it 
was  only  by  a  lucky  chance  which 
brought  them  questions  that  they  could 


answer.  There  is  another  reason  why 
it  is  best  to  be  truthful.  A  falsehood 
almost  always  works  itself  out  as  such, 
and  after  all  the  false  person  has  to  bear 
the  shame  of  being  a  liar.  For  these 
reasons  and  many  others,  let  me  beg  all 
to  watch  themselves  and  be  careful  to 
speak  true  words,  not  even  in  jest  to 
soil  their  lips  with  false  words. 

Young  people,  be  true  as  the  sun 
which  every  day  appears  at  the  very 
hour  and  moment  that  it  is  expected 
and  disappears  at  night  only  when  the 
time  for  its  departure  has  come.  Shak- 
speare  has  said,  “To  thine  ownself  be 
true,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man,”  that  is,  if  you  are  true  in  your 
own  heart,  not  pretending  to  others 
that  you  are  very  different  from  what 
you  know  yourself  to  be,  keeping  your¬ 
self  true  within,  you  wi.l  inevitably  be 
true  in  your  outward  acts. 

A.  V.  Petit. 


NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP . 


[Written  by  an  unknown  miner  in  a  Western  camp,  inspired  by  the  light  of  his  camp  fire 
and  the  stars.) 


“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  thee  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  thee  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

‘‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,” 

Near  the  campfire’s  flickering  light. 
In  my  blanket  bed  I  lie, 

Gazing  through  the  shades  of  night 
At  the  twinkling  stars  on  high. 

O’er  me  spirits  in  the  air 
Silent  vigils  seem  to  keep, 

As  I  breathe  my  childhood’s  prayer, 
“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

Sadly  says  the  whippoorwill, 

In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree 
Laughingly  the  dancing  rill 
Swells  the  midnight  melody. 
Foemen  may  be  lurking  near, 

In  the  canyon  dark  and  deep. 


Low  I  breathe  in  Jesus’  ear, 

‘  I  pray  thee  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.” 

’Mid  the  stars  one  face  I  see, 

One  the  Savior  called  away — 
Mother — who  in  infancy 
Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray, 

Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near, 

In  the  lonely  mountain  brake, 

Take  me  to  her,  Savior,  dear, 

“If  I  should  die  before  I  wake.” 

Fainter  grows  the  flickering  light 
As  each  ember  slowly  dies. 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Fill  the  air  with  saddening  cries; 
Over  me  they  seem  to  cry, 

“You  may  nevermore  awake. 

Low  I  lisp,  “If  I  should  die, 

I  pray  thee  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 


UNHAPPY  ISLANDS. 


All  the  famous  islands  are  unhappy, 
except  the  two  or  three  which  are  large 
enough  to  defend  themselves  against 
powerful  neighbors.  But  of  all  island¬ 
ers,  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  have  been 
lor  three  thousand  years  among  the 
most  unfortunate.  Separated  from 
Italy  by  a  strait  two  miles  wide,  they 
have  suffered  the  combined  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  isolation  and  subjugation. 
Under  the  Greeks  they  were  mis¬ 
governed  and  oppressed,  and  if  they  en¬ 
joyed  independence  during  the  reign 
of  Dionysius,  4  ‘the  T  yrant  of  Syracuse,  ’  ’ 
their  condition  was  not  improved. 
Play-goers  still  shed  tears  over  the 
pathetic  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
in  which  Dionysius  figures  as  the  ca¬ 
pricious  and  irresponsible  despot. 

Carthage  dominated  Sicily  for  a 
while.  Under  Rome,  rich  patricians 
sent  gangs  of  slaves  to  till  the  Sicilian 
estates,  until  the  yeomen  of  the  island 
were  all  ruined.  From  the  Caesars  to 
the  Bourbons,  as  often  as  Italy  has 
changed  masters,  Sicily  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  each  in  turn  as  part  of  the 
spoils  of  conquest,  and  the  people,  too 
few  and  weak  to  resist  their  tyrants 
openly,  have  had  no  resource  against 
the  direct  oppression  except  the  secret 
society,  the  stealthy  assassin  and  brig¬ 
andage. 

Under  the  present  Italian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Sicilians  aie  less  oppressed 
and  more  hopeful;  but  they  have  to 
outgrow  and  undo  the  accumulated 
mischief  of  three  thousand  years  of 
subjugation,  during  which  they  have 
never  been  governed  except  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  either  of  a  foreign  despot  or 
feudal  chiefs  of  their  own  blood. 

It  is  surprising  that,  after  such  an  ex¬ 
perience,  a  majority  of  the  people  should 
have  retained  the  most  essential  virtues 


of  human  beings;  just  as.the  Irish  have 
under  similar  oppression  anc  spolia¬ 
tion.  The  British  consul  posted  there, 
in  his  last  official  report,  described  the 
condition  of  the  Sicilian  farmers  and 
at  the  same  time  testified  to  their  good 
disposition.  Such  is  the  poverty  of 
the  peasantry  that  they  are  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  any  sort  of  luxury, 
even  with  tobacco,  the  poor  solace  of 
the  poorest  in  other  lands.  Their  food 
is  mostly  the  hardest  kind  of  rye  bread, 
which  they  mitigate  with  a  raw  onion 
ora  small  quantity  of  beans  or  cabbage. 
A  little  inferior  olive  oil,  very  strong  in 
point  of  odor,  occasionally  serves  as 
butter  to  their  black  bread.  As  for  the 
laborers,  they  live  in  houses  composed 
of  a  single  room,  which  is  shared  by 
the  pigs,  the  goats,  the  donkey  and 
the  chickens.  In  spite  of  this  grinding 
and  hopeless  poverty,  the  consul  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  moral,  polite,  patient, 
extremely  industrious  and  wonderfully 
prudent.  In  Sicily,  he  remarks,  are 
seen  “creatures  clothed  in  rags,  living 
on  the  very  last  items  of  subsistence  to 
which  human  nature  seems  capable  of 
being  reduced,  but  enduring  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  lot  with  a  resignation  for 
which  thejoyuos  spirit  of  the  old  Greek 
pastoral  poet  would  have  found  no  notes 
of  recognition.” 

We  may  add  to  this  the  testimony  of 
an  American  resident,  who  gave  to  the 
Eveyiing  Post ,  some  days  ago,  several 
curious  facts  respecting  the  brigandage 
in  this  ill-starred  island,  resulting,  as  he 
says,  from  “the  black  pall  of  oppres¬ 
sion”  under  which  the  people  have  lain 
helpless  and  hopeless,  age  after  age. 
This  American,  having  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  one  of  the  chief  ladies  of 
the  island,  was  taken  out  by  her  to  see 
one  of  her  country  seats,  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  retreats  on  the  island . 
The  owner  of  this  paradise  did  not  dare 
to  pass  a  night  in  it  for  fear  of  being 
carried  (TfT  to  the  mountains  by  brig¬ 
ands  and  held  for  ransom,  and  even  her 
town  house  was  inclosed  all  about  by 
heavy  iron  railings  for  defense  against 
the  outlaws.  He  related  the  following : 

“The  landlord  of  our  hotel  showed  a  ring 
which  he  put  on  when  he  drove  out  to  his 
farm  near  the  city.  This  ring  contained 
poison  for  himself  if  he  should  be  carried  off 
to  the  mountains.  He  objected  to  having  his 
ears  and  nose  and  fingers  sent  down  to  his 
family  by  instalments  in  default  of  ransom, 
and  did  not  wish  them  to  be  ruined  by  paying 
it.” 

Such  is  Sicily,  the  Ireland  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  after  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  isolation  and  spoliation. 
Sicily  isan  extreme  case.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  all  the  valuable  islands  have 
been  similarly  victimized,  except  the 
few  largest,  and  they  were  also  until 
they  became  the  seat  of  powerful  na¬ 
tions.  During  the  last  twenty- five 
hundred  years,  the  island  of  Corsica 
has  had  twelve  masters,  all  of  whom 
except  the  last  have  had  but  one  object: 
to  extract  from  the  island  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  and  give  in  return 
the  minimum  of  aid  and  protection. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  Corsica,  also, 
the  secret  conclave,  the  brigand,  the 
unrelenting  revenge,  the  stealthy  as¬ 
sassin  and  the  most  ferocious  vendetta, 
which  desolates  neighborhoods,  des¬ 
troys  families  and  perpetuates  hate 
from  generation  to  generation.  We 
find,  too,  a  patient,  frugaland  virtuous 
peasantry,  who  bring  up  their  children 
with  care  and  affection. 

Sardinia,  separated  from  Corsica  by 
a  strait  seven  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
has  had  a  somewhat  less  unfortunate 
history,  but  the  people  who  inhabit  it 
exhibit,  under  provocation,  real  or 
imaginary,  the  intense  passions  and  the 


unteachable  minds  that  characterize 
the  Corsicans  and  the  Sicilians.  The 
vendetta  flourishes  there,  and  no  gov¬ 
ernment  has  yet  been  strong  enough 
to  suppress  it.  Readers  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “Guy  Mannering”  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  wild  usages  and  reckless 
character  which  he  attributes  to  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  near  as  it  is 
to  the  English  shore. 

Ireland,  as  all  the  world  knows  but 
too  well,  has  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  being  an  island  within 
easy  reach  of  a  powerful  nation.  On 
this  point  we  need  not  recall  the  mass¬ 
acres  of  Cromwell  nor  the  conquest  by 
William  III.  The  blight  of  Ireland 
has  been  the  destruction  of  her  once 
fruitful  industries,  and  the  consequent 
impoverishment  of  an  immense  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  population.  It  is  a  land 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  manu¬ 
factures,  through  having  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  water  power  and  a 
dense  population  of  frugal,  well-dis¬ 
posed  people.  But  this  great  interest 
was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  neighboring  island .  If 
we  trace  the  history  of  any  branch  of 
Irish  manufacture,  whether  of  cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  iron  or  wood,  we  can  gen¬ 
erally  put  a  finger  upon  the  precise 
law  which  first  restricted,  then  crippled, 
then  destroyed  it;  and  always  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  same  branch  o( 
manufacture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Ireland  has  been  a  victim  of 
the  old  British  protective  system,  just 
as  the  American  colonies  were  until  the 
Revolution  set  them  free. 

All  this  is  now  frankly  acknowledged 
by  English  writers.  The  last  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  asserts, 
in  several  places,  that  restrictive  British 
laws  not  only  killed  Irish  manufactures 
and  commerce,  but  “doomed  her  to 
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agricultural  stagnation  and  centuries  of 
poverty  and  distress,  so  that  her  con¬ 
tiguity  to  Great  Britain  has  proved  to 
be  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing ’  And 
again :  ‘  ‘  Had  manufactures  been  given 

fair  play  in  Ireland,  population  might 
have  preserved  some  relation  to  capi¬ 
tal.  As  it  was,  land  became  almost 
the  only  property;  the  poor  squatted 
where  they  could,  receiving  starvation 
wages  and  paying  exorbitant  rents  for 
their  cabins.” 

So  it  is  to-day  with  Madeira,  drained 
by  Portugal  to  nourish  idlers  at  home. 
Australia  only  ceased  to  be  a  penal 
colony  when  she  became  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  convicts  out,  and 
Great  Britain  herself  was  the  continuous 
prey  of  marauders,  Roman,  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman,  until,  through  the 
conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  she 
became  strong  enough  to  beat  back  all 
invaders.  So  true  is  it  that  no  man 
and  no  community  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  irresponsible  power  over  any  other 
man  or  community.  So  true  is  it  that 
wherever  there  is  an  unprotected  lamb 

Jp 


there  is  likely  to  be  a  wild  beast  to  de¬ 
vour  it.  The  doom  of  this  system  of 
domination  and  spoliation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  when  the  army  of  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  ,  in  1781,  made  valid  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  of  1776.  That 
great  document  is  now  epitomized  in  the 
magic  words,  Home  Rule;  a  principle 
which  contains  the  possible  solution  of 
all  the  troublesome  problems  which 
grow  from  the  contiguity  of  powerful 
nations  and  weak  neighbors,  whether 
they  are  islands  or  provinces.  As  in 
the  United  States  the  smallest  state  is 
at  once  equal  and  unequal  to  the  larg¬ 
est — equal  in  rights  and  in  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  rights,  unequal  only  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth — so  Corsica,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Maderia,  Ireland,  all  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  sea  and  other  weak  neigh¬ 
bors  of  powerful  nations,  will  one  day 
govern  themselves  in  all  local  matters, 
while  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  nation,  competent  to  protect  them 
against  aggressors  This  idea  is  the 
mighty  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  future  happiness  of  man. 

James  Parton. 


MAMMA'S  YOUTH. 


Soft  through  the  latticed  casement  shines 
The  sun’s  last  glimm’ring  ray, 

While  Grandma  nods  and  knits  betimes, 
Sht  nods  the  livelong  day. 

Her  hair  is  white,  and  furrows  deep 
Are  on  her  brow  so  mild, 

And  playing  at  her  feet  there  kneels 
A  lovely,  fair-haired  child. 

“Why  do  you  nod?”  the  baby  cries, 

“Why  knit  you  ever  there? 

You’re  not  as  pretty  as  Mamma 
For  she  has  golden  hair. 


And,  Grandma  all  around  your  eyes 
Great  wrinkles  I  can  see. 

Your  face  is  marred,  while  dear  Mamma’s 
Is  fair,  as  fair  can  be.” 

Then  Grandma  lovingly  replied, 

‘  Not  long  does  beauty  stay, 

For  wrinkles  come  as  years  go  by, 
Mamma’ll  be  old  some  day.” 

O’er  baby’s  face  there  came  a  cloud, 

O’er  face  fair  framed  in  gold, 

“You  naughty  Grandma,”  then  she  cried, 
‘'Mamma  can  ne' er  grow  old!" 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Greenleaf 
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A  FEW  WORDS  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 


The  seven  volumes  of  the  Utah 
Monthly  Magazine  already  issued 
attest  the  fact  that  no  other  journal  in 
Utah  has  presented  such  a  rich  and 
pleasing  diversity  of  reading  matter  to 
its  readers. 

The  volumes  when  bound  are  a 
valuable  encyclopedia  of  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  knowledge,  always  handy  for 
reference.  Many  societies  throughout 
Utah,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
the  Magazine  has  aided  them  very 
materially  in  arranging  subjects  for 
lectures  and  in  formulating  questions 
for  investigation. 

We  have  been  much  encouraged, 
especially  during  the  past  year  by  the 
number  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
sent  us  words  of  cheer.  Many  have 


stated  that  they  take  a  great  many 
iournals,  but  think  if  they  were  all 
condensed  in  one,  and  that  one  the 
.Magazine,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  people. 

Our  travelling  agents  report  that  in 
visiting  through  the  country  they  find 
the  people  nearly  everywhere  claim 
that  they  take  more  papers  than  they 
can  read,  yet  acknowledge,  almost 
without  exception,  that  the  mail  that 
brings  the  Magazine  is  always  the 
most  welcome.  But  little  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  before  the  reading  of  it 
is  commenced. 

In  Volume  Eight  we  shall  add  a 
department  of  Readings,  Recitations, 
etc.,  in  response  to  the  desires  of  a 
host  of  subscribers,  and  shall  make 
other  additions  as  they  are  suggested. 


A  REGULAR  LIFE. 


When  a  count  is  taken  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  winning  side  in  the 
match  for  health  and  longevity  will  be 
those  who  live  carefully  and  in  an  or¬ 
derly  fashion.  Cornaro,  Humboldt, 
Chevreul,  Von  Moltke,  Dr.  Graham 
and  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
recently  died  over  ioo  years  of  age,  are 
all  practical  examples  of  living  accord¬ 
ing  to  principles  of  hygiene,  temper¬ 
ately  and  systematically.  Of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  same  may 
be  said,  and  as  it  appears,  with  some 
emphasis.  Recently  he  has  spoken  of 


his  manner  of  life,  and  attributes  his 
good  health  and  the  remarkable  vigor 
of  his  mind  at  eighty-one  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  he  has  long  taken  of  himself. 
Never  robust  he  was  nevertheless  wiry 
in  his  earlier  life,  and  since  he  reached 
eighty  his  hygienic  vigilance  is  unceas¬ 
ing.  The  rooms  that  he  daily  occupies 
are  equipped  with  barometers,  ther¬ 
mometers,  aerometers  and  other  instru¬ 
ments,  the  observation  of  which  may 
prevent  his  incurring  the  slighest  risk 
of  taking  cold.  He  knows  that  pneu¬ 
monia  is  the  most  formidable  foe  of  old 
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age,  and  he  is  determined  to  keep  it  at  a 
distance  if  possible.  He  never  gets  up 
during  winter  until  he  knows  the  tem¬ 
perature,  or  takes  his  bath  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  water  accurately  tested.  He 
lives  by  rule,  and  the  rule  is  inflexible. 
His  time  is  scrupulously  divided — so 
much  allotted  to  reading,  so  much  to 
writing,  so  much  to  exercise,  so  much 
to  recreation.  His  meals  are  studies  of 
prudence  and  digestion. 

One  might  think  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  infliction  to  keep  up  existence 
by  such  precise,  unvarying  methods. 
But  the  little  doctor  enjoys  them,  hav¬ 
ing  settled  firmly  into  these  habits  years 
ago.  Philosophical  as  he  is  about 


death,  he  has  an  eager  curiosity  to  see 
how  long  he  can  live  by  following  the 
laws  he  has  rigorously  prescribed  for 
himself.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  he 
may  attain  one  hundred,  which  he 
would  dearly  like,  if  he  could  retain,  as 
he  has  retained  thus  far  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  all  his  faculties.  No  serious 
man  of  broad  view  can  regard  the  in¬ 
terest  Dr.  Holmes  takes  in  his  health  as 
at  all  excessive,  especially  as  it  not  only 
concerns  the  keeping  of  a  man  with  us 
of  whom  literary  America  is  proud, 
but  is  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  systematic  hygiene  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  body  and  mind  at 
an  advanced  age. 


THE  PESSIMIST. 


There  is  never  a  joy  but  is  mixed  with  alloy; 

Nor  a  grief  but  is  wholly  depressing; 

He  looks  into  bliss  to  find  something  amiss, 
But  not  into  grief  for  a  blessing. 

The  flowers  though  bright  may  fade  in  a  night; 

The  vines  grow  in  desolate  places; 

He  is  not  in  tune  with  the  beauty  of  June, 

He  sees  in  the  ruins  no  graces. 

The  men  who  are  strong  are  as  oft  in  the  wrong; 


The  humble  may  rise  through  their  meek¬ 
ness; 

He  has  no  respect  for  the  stern  intellect, 

And  sees  in  the  gentle  but  weakness. 

The  world  that’s  above  none  may  reach  but 
through  love; 

The  world  here  below’s  not  all  hollow: 

He  thinks  naught  can  be, save  what  he  can  see, 
Too  vain  e’en  to  vanity  follow, 

Mary  A.  Mason. 


WATCH  YOUR  WORDS. 


I  Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  darlings, 
For  words  are  wonderful  things; 

They  are  sweet,  like  bees’  fresh  honey — 

I  Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings; 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine, 
And  brighten  a  lonely  life; 

They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger, 

Like  an  open,  two  edged  knife. 


Keep  them  back  if  they’re  cold  and  cruel 
Under  bar  and  lock  and  seal; 

The  wounds  they  make,  my  darlings, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 

May  peace  guard  your  lives;  and  even 
From  the  time  of  our  early  youth, 

May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 
Be  the  words  of  beautiful  truth. 


POPULAR  MISCELLANY. 


RELIGION  THAT  A  PARROT  COULD 
SCARE. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  parrot  who 
had  always  lived  on  board  of  ship,  but 
who  escaped  at  one  of  the  southern 
ports  and  took  refuge  on  a  church. 
Soon  afterwards,  when  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  assembled,  and  the  minister  began 
preaching  to  them  in  his  earnest  fash¬ 
ion,  saying  there  was  no  virtue  in 
them — that  every  one  of  them  would 
go  to  endless  perdition  unless  they 
speedily  repented.  Just  as  he  spoke 
the  sentence,  up  spoke  the  parrot  from 
his  hiding  place: 

“All  hands  below!” 

To  say  that  “all  hands”  were  start¬ 
led  would  be  a  mild  way  of  putting  it. 
The  peculiar  voice  and  unknown  source 
had  much  more  effect  on  them  than  the 
parson’s  voice  ever  had.  He  waited 
a  moment,  and,  then,  a  shade  or  two 
paler,  he  repeated  the  warning. 

“All  hands  below!”  again  rang  out 
from  somewhere. 

The  preacher  started  from  his  pulpit 
and  looked  anxiously  around,  inquiring 
if  anybody  had  spoken. 

‘ ‘All  hands  below !’  ’  was  the  only  re¬ 
ply,  at  which  the  entire  panic  stricken 
congregation  got  up,  and  a  moment 
afterward  they  all  bolted  for  the  doors, 
the  preacher  trying  his  best  to  be  the 
first,  and  during  the  time  the  mis¬ 
chievous  bird  kept  up  his  yelling: 

“All  hands  below!” 

There  was  one  old  woman  present 
who  was  lame,  and  could  not  get  out 
so  fast  as  the  rest,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  left  entirely  alone.  J ust  as  she 
was  about  to  hobble  out  the  parrot 
flew  down,  and,  alighting  on  her 
shoulder,  yelled  in  her  ear: 

“All  hands  below!” 

“No,  no,  Mister  Devil!”  shrieked 


the  old  woman,  “you  can’t  mean  me. 

I  don’t  belong  here.  I  go  to  the  other 
church  across  the  way.” 

BORN  TO  BE  A  LAWYER. 

What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
a  “born  lawyer?”  Some  people  fancy 
that  it  is  audacity;  but  audacity  has, 
perhaps,  spoiled  a  lawyer’s  success  as 
often  as  it  has  made  it  Craftiness, 
another  quality  often  attributed  to 
lawyers  as  a  class,  is  as  likely  to  get 
them  into  trouble  as  it  is  to  win  them 
cases.  The  real  master-quality  of  a 
good  lawyer,  according  to  many  mod¬ 
ern  authorities,  is  a  “genius  for  details” 
— an  ability  to  see  through  a  case  to 
the  uttermost  particular,  and  keep 
everything  in  mind,  ready  for  use  at 
the  right  moment.  The  followingstory 
has  probably  been  told  by  more  than 
one  lawyer  to  illustrate  this  fact: 

A  lawyer  advertised  for  a  clerk. 
The  next  morning  his  office  was 
crowded  with  applicants — all  bright, 
and  many  suitable. 

He  bade  them  wait  until  all  should 
arrive,  and  then  ranged  them  in  a  row 
and  said  he  would  tell  them  a  story, 
note  their  comments,  and  so  judge 
whom  he  would  choose. 

“A  certain  farmer,”  began  the 
lawyer,  “was  troubled  with  a  red 
squirrel  that  got  in  through  a  hole  in 
his  barn  and  stole  his  seed-corn.  He 
resolved  to  kill  the  squirrel  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

“Seeing  him  go  in  at  the  hole  one 
noon,  he  took  his  shot-gun  and  fired 
away.  The  first  shot  set  the  barn  on 
fire.” 

“Did  the  barn  burn?”  said  one  of 
the  boys. 

The  lawyer,  without  answer,  con¬ 
tinued,  “And,  seeing  the  barn  on  fire, 
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the  farmer  seized  a  pail  of  water,  and 
ran  to  put  it  out.” 

“Did  he  put  it  out?”  said  another. 

‘‘As  he  passed  inside,  the  door  shut 
to  and  the  barn  was  soon  in  flames. 
When  the  hired  girl  rushed  out  with 
more  water — ” 

‘‘Did  they  all  burn  up?”  said  an¬ 
other  boy. 

The  lawyer  went  on  without  answer, 
“Then  the  old  lady  came  out,  and  all 
was  noise  and  confusion,  and  every¬ 
body  was  trying  to  put  out  the  fire.” 

‘  ‘Did  any  one  burn  up?”  said  another. 

The  lawyer  said,  ‘‘There,  that  will 
do;  you  have  all  shown  great  interest 
in  the  story.” 

But  observing  one  little  bright-eyed 
fellow  in  deep  silence,  he  said,  ‘‘Now, 
my  little  man,  what  have  you  to  say?” 

The  little  fellow  blushed,  grew  un¬ 
easy,  and  stammered  out,  “I  want  to 
know  what  became  of  that  squirrel; 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know.” 

‘‘You’ll  do,”  said  the  lawyer;  ‘‘you 
are  my  man.  You  have  not  been 
switched  oflfbv  a  confusion  and  a  barn 
burning,  and  the  hired  girl  and  water- 
pails.  You  have  kept  your  eye  on  the 
squirrel.” 

CONSIDERATION. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  gave 
evidence  of  his  belief  in  his  cattle’s 
appreciation  of  scenery  not  long  since, 
when  showing  a  visitor  over  his  estate. 
After  a  long  tramp  through  the  woods, 
the  two  men  climbed  a  steep  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  was  an  enclosure 
where  several  cows  were  standing. 

‘‘Isn’t  this  a  grand  place  for  pas¬ 
ture?”  asked  the  farmer. 

The  visitor  looked  out  over  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  grand 
j  place. 


‘‘But  ”  he  said,  after  a  little,  ‘‘there 
isn’t  much  grass  here  for  your  cows  to 
feed  upon.” 

‘‘No,  that’s  true,”  the  farmer  ad¬ 
mitted.  ‘‘But  it’s  a  grand  good  place 
for  them  ” 

‘‘There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  water 
handy,  either,”  remarked  the  visitor. 

‘‘No,  but  they  drink  just  before  they 
are  driven  up  here  and  when  they  come 
down  at  nighi.” 

‘‘There  isn’t  much  shade,  is  there?” 
the  critical  visitor  further  remarked. 

‘‘Well,  no!”  replied  the  farmer. 
‘‘But  good  land,  man!  Just  think  of 
the  magnificient  view!” 

SHE  BORE  UP. 

A  London  journal  says  that  a  stout 
and  elderly  woman  was  on  board  a 
train  which  was  approaching  the  Forth 
bridge.  Her  remarks,  which  she  be¬ 
stowed  right  and  left  upon  her  fellow- 
passengers,  showed  that  she  was  un¬ 
accustomed  to  travelling;  yet  she  must 
have  been  something  of  a  philosopher 
in  her  own  way.  As  the  reader  will 
perceive,  she  was  a  believer  in  what 
may  be  called  specific  levity. 

The  old  lady  was  nervous  about  the 
bridge.  She  had  seen  pictures  of  it, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  it 
could  not  be  quite  safe.  She  kept  in¬ 
quiring  when  the  train  wouM  come  to 
it,  and  at  last  was  told  that  it  was  close 
at  hand. 

‘‘Well,”  said  she,  rather  solemnly, 
‘‘I  don’t  know  whether  we  shall  get 
over  alive  or  not,  but  if  we  don  t  it 
shan’t  be  my  fault.” 

Then  she  settled  into  the  corner  of 
the  seat  with  a  determined  air  and  a 
puckered-up  mouth,  which  were  only 
less  droll  than  the  general  air  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  brooded  over  her. 
During  the  passage  of  the  bridge  she 
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did  not  speak  a  word,  but  seemed  to 
be  holding  her  breath. 

“There,”  said  a  gentleman  in  a 
neighboring  seat,  “we  are  over  it 
safe.” 

The  old  woman  heaved  an  explos¬ 
ive  sigh. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “if  we  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  I  should  have  died  with 
a  clear  conscience,  for  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  my  weight  that  did  it.  I  bore  up 
so  that  I  really  made  the  train  lighter 
than  it  would  have  been  without  me.” 

HOW  SURE  IT  WAS. 

Hank  Yates  was  a  born  horse- 
trader.  His  father  and  his  mother’s 
father  were  horse- traders,  too,  and 
spent  almost  as  much  time  riding  over 
the  Illinois  prairies  to  get  or  to  make 
bargains  in  horseflesh  as  in  atterding 
to  their  corn  and  pig-  raising  on  their 
farms.  Hank  had  traded  horses  from 
the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  when 
his  grandfather  bought  him  a  Texas 
mustang  from  a  herd. 

Hank  swapped  the  mustang  within 
twer.ty-four  hours  fora  Kentucky  colt, 
which  he  traded  to  his  father  for  a 
coveted  mare,  whose  next  colt  he  sold 
to  his  grandfather  at  an  advance  of 
seventy- five  dollars  over  the  price  of 
the  mustang. 

Hank  was  only  nineteen  years  old 
when  he  began  his  attention  to  Lizzie 
Dodd  in  the  next  county,  and  scarcely 
twenty  when  he  rode  over  on  a  fine 
young  horse  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him. 

They  were  sitting  out  in  front  of  the 
house  in  the  starlight,  and  Hank  was 
getting  on  well  with  what  he  had  to 
say,  "when  he  saw  Lizzie’s  father  criti¬ 
cally  examining  his  horse,  hitched 
down  at  the  front  gate. 

“I  think  everything  in  the  world  of 
you,  Lizzie,”  Hank  was  saying. 


“That’s  as  sure  as — ” 

Just  then  he  saw  her  father  feeling 
of  his  horse’s  feet,  and  the  instinct  of 
the  horse-trader  mingled  with  the 
spirit  of  his  wc  oing,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  yelled,  “That’s  as  sure  as 
that  bay  gelding  of  mine  is  worth  forty 
dollars  more  than  them  little  gray 
mares  of  yourn  both  put  together!” 

such  is  LIFE. 


She  could  sing  and  she  could  play, 
She  could  dance  from  night  till  day, 
She  could  while  the  hours  away, 

So  ’tis  said; 

She  could  skate  and  she  could  paint, 
She  could  play  the  patron  saint, 

But  she  could’nt  and  she  wouldn’t 
Make  a  bed. 


She  could  walk  eight  miles  a  day, 
And  play  tennis  charmingly, 
Flirting  in  a  saucy  way, 

Little  scamp! 

She  could  drive  and  play  baseball, 
She  could  make  a  stylish  call, 

But  she  couldn’t  and  she  wouldn’t 
Clean  a  lamp. 


She  could  swim  and  she  could  row, 

She  could  always  have  a  beau, 

And  I’m  sure  that  we  all  know 
That  she  was  shy. 

She  could  laugh  and  she  could  prance, 
She  could  play  a  game  of  chance, 

But  she  couldn’t  and  she  wouldn’t 
Make  a  pie. 


She  could  etch  and  write  a  book, 

She  could  vanquish  with  a  look; 

She  could  win  by  hook  or  crook, 

I  confess; 

She  could  scold  and  she  could  flout, 
She  could  cry  and  she  could  pout, 

But  she  couldn’t  and  she  wouldn’t 
Make  a  dress. 

She  could  talk  of  church  affairs, 

But  knew  naught  of  household  cares; 
Still  I’m  sure  that  none  compares 
With  sweet  Nan; 

Even  if  she  couldn’t  bake 
Bread  and  pies  and  angel  cake, 

She  enraptured  and  she  captured 
A  rich  man! 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS’ 


July  22,  it  leaked  out  that  a  mutiny  had  oc¬ 
curred  last  week  in  a  battalion  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards  at  London.  Another  revolt 
has  been  suppressed  in  an  Argentine  Province. 

July  23,  the  French  Government  will  return 
the  Russian  flags  captured  at  Eupatoria  in -the 
Crimean  war. 

July  25,  a  reception  and  banquet  were 
given  to  ex-President  Cleveland  at  Sandwich, 
Mass. 

July  26,  a  member  of  Secretary  Blaine’s 
family  said  that  the  recent  reports  that  Mr. 
Blaine  is  seriously  ill,  and  likely  to  retire  per¬ 
manently  from  public  life,  are  entirely  without 
foundation. 

July  27,  forty-three  persons  were  killed  and 
over  one  hundred  injured  in  the  railroad 
wreck  at  St.  Mande. 

July  28  Claudio  Vicuna  has  been  elected 
President  of  Chile. 

July  29,  about  140  people  are  dying  daily  in 
Mecca  from  cholera  Floods  have  done  much 
damage  in  India. 

July  30,  Dr.  Thamm,  of  Duesseldorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  has  cured  40  per  cent  of  the  patients  he 
treated  for  tuberculosis  by  the  Koch  system. 

July  31,  the  bill  for  woman  suffrage  has  been 
rejected  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature. 
Dom  Pedro  has  had  a  relapse.  Mt.  Vesuvius 
is  in  eruption  again. 

August  i,  news  from  Lieutenant  Peary’s 
expedition  is  that  he  was  delayed  till  July  £ 
by  ice  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

August  2,  there  was  a  great  flood  in  the 
Yallabusha  River,  Miss.,  owing  to  incessant 
rains,  and  many  farms  have  been  ruined. 

August  3,  the  first  election  in  Utah  under 
national  party  lines  came  off;  there  were  three 
tickets  in  the  field. 

August  4.  Balmaceda’s  forces  were  mobil 
ized  near  Santiago,  and  a  sham  battle  was 
fought  near  the  city. 

August  5,  the  White  Star  steamship  Ma¬ 
jestic  broke  the  ocean  record  from  Queens¬ 
town  to  Sandy  Hook,  her  time  being  5  days, 

8  hours  and  8  minutes. 

August  6,  a  flood  at  Melbourne  did  $2,000- 
‘>00  damage.  There  is  a  famine  in  the  Ma¬ 
dras  Presidency. 

August  7,  it  is  said  that  Chile  will  declare 


war  against  Bolivia  for  the  latter’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents. 

August  8,  the  eighty- second  birthday  of 
Lord  Tennyson  was  observed. 

August  9,  a  Spanish  paper  states  that  the 
factions  in  Chile  have  appealed  to  the  Spanish 
Government  to  end  the  war  by  arbitration. 

August  10,  Turkish  brigands  are  holding 
two  new  captives  for  ransom. 

August  ii,  the  largest  charges  of  powder 
ever  fired  in  tfiis  country  were  exploded  at 
the  ordnance  testing  station  at  Sandy  Hook. 

August  12,  James  Russell  Lowell  died  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge. 

August  13,  the  Senaputtyof  Manipur  and  a 
native  general  were  hanged  for  the  part  they 
took  in  the  recent  massacre  of  British  officials. 

August  14,  the  funeral  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  was  held  in  Appleton  Chapel,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

August  15,  twenty  murders  and  several 
suicides  occurred  in  the  United  States. 

August  16,  the  Government  of  Pisague, 
reinstated  by  Balmaceda’s  troops,  put  to 
death  many  of  the  Chilean  Dictator’s  oppon¬ 
ents  in  that  city. 

August  17,  the  foreign  ministers  in  China 
are  said  to  have  threatened  a  naval  demon¬ 
stration  unless  the  Chinese  Government  make 
speedy  reparation  for  the  recent  attacks  on 
foreign  residents  in  China. 

August  18,  President  Harrison  and  party 
reached  Bennington,  Vt.,  from  Cape  May,  N. 
J . ;  the  President  made  speeches  at  Newburg, 
Kingston,  Albany  and  Troy. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  has  the  wis 
dom  and  the  honesty  to  accept  cheer¬ 
fully  the  pursuit  in  which  he  can  best 
serve  the  world  and  himself,  whether  it 
be,  according  to  the  world’s  estimate, 
high  or  low. 

The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  see 
Of  the  struggles  of  soul  toward  heights 
above, 

The  stronger  this  truth  comes  home  to  me, 
That  the  universe  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
Love. 


salmagundi. 


“Though  I  speak  but  one  language  I  am 
familiar  with  many  tongues,”  said  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

Wibble:  ‘  Well,  they  don’t  boil  heretics  in 
oil.  nowaways.”  Wabble:  ‘No.they  merely 
roast  them  in  religious  papers.” 

Willing  to  Reconsider— Chumpley: 
“You  decline  me  because  I  am  poor,  but  some 
day  I  shall  be  rich.”  Jessie:  ‘‘Well,  you  have 
my  postoffice  address.” 

Gigantic  Lady  (to  policeman):  “Sir,  can 
you  not  see  me  across  the  street?”  Police¬ 
man:  “See  yez  across  de  streate,  is  it?  Sure 
mum,  I  can  see  yez  a  mile  off.” 

The  Season  to  Blame:  Boarder:  “Didn’t 
you  state  in  your  announcement  that  there 
were  no  mosquitoes  here?”  Farmer:  “Yes, 
but  I  wrote  that  in  the  winter  time.” 

“Pa,”  said  Bobby,  “look  at  that  striped 
horse.”  And  the  old  farmer  gazed  on  the 
zebra  at  the  circus  and  said,  “Yes;  looks  ez  if 
he’d  ’scaped  from  some  penitentiary,  b’gosh!” 

Mrs.  Myserlee:  “Oh,  my  dear  Mr. 
Wings,  you  really  can’t  go  home  in  this  terri- 
ble  storm.  Do  stay  and  take  supper  with  us.” 
Wings:  “Thank  you';  but  it’s  really  not  so 
bad  as  all  that.” 

A  matter-of-fact  man  was  told  by  his 
doctor  to  put  a  check  on  his  stomach  if  he 
wished  to  live  long  and  be  happy.  He  went 
immediately  to  his  tailor,  who  filled  the  pres¬ 
cription  by  making  him  a  piaid  vest. 

Customer:  “Not  long  ago  I  came  in  here  and 
bought  a  porous  plaster  to  help  me  get  rid  of 
the  lumbago.”  Clerk— “Yes,  sir.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  now?”  Customer — “I  want 
something  to  help  me  get  rid  of  the  porous 
plaster.” 

“There  are  times,”  said  the  professional 
thinker  of  thoughts,  “when  man  is  made  to 
realize  his  limitation  and  is  filled  with  utter 
despair.”  “Yes,”  replied  Jungpoppe,  “that’s 
just  the  way  I  felt  when  my  baby  wanted  me 
to  give  him  the  moon.” 

Old  Lady:  “Doctor,  do  you  think  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  my  lungs?”  Physi¬ 
cian  (after  careful  examination:)  “I  find 
madam,  that  your  lungs  are  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition.”  Old  Lady  (with  a  sigh  of  resigna¬ 
tion):  “And  about  how  long  can  I  expect  to 
live  with  them  in  that  condition?” 


A  woman  in  Missouri  was  shaved  clean  by 
lightning  one  day  last  week.  That’s  just  our 
luck.  We  poor  men  have  to  go  to  the  barber 
shops  and  take  our  chances. 

A  Diabolical  Innuendo. — Bellows:  “My 
new  wife  is  color  blind  ”  Fellows  {gazing 
long  at  Bellow's  face — “One  would  have 
thought  she  was  blind  altogether.” 

Burglar:  “Where  do  you  keep  your 
money?”  Bigsby:  “Er  —  it’s  in  the  pocket 
of  my  wife’s  dress.”  Burglar  (to  pal):  “Come 
on'Pete;  we  ain’t  no  Stanley  explorin’  expedi¬ 
tion.” 

Don’t  expect  a  man  to  do  anything  for  you 
on  account  of  something  you  have  already 
done  for  him,  but  if  you  intend  doing  more  for 
him,  tell  him  and  get  what  you  want  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Lost  Art. — “I  had  a  letter  from  my  son 
John  today,  Mrs.  Briggs.  “He  is  studying  to 
be  a  civil  engineer.”  “I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  Mrs  Jones.  I  wish  some  of  our  young  men 
would  study  to  be  civil  conductors.” 

Student  A. — “How  you  can  be  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  with  all  your  debts  is  past  mv  compre¬ 
hension!  Can  you  sleep  nights?”  Student  B. 
“Sleep?  Like  a  top!  But  how  my  creditors 
can  manage  to  sleep  is  something  I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand!” 

A  soldier  wrote  home  for  a  supply  of  cash. 
Appended  to  the  letter  was  the  following  post- 
scriptum :  “I  felt  so  ashamed  at  having  asked 
you  to  send  me  ten  francs  that  I  ran  to  the 
postoffice  to  get  my  letter  back.  Unfortum 
ately  it  had  gone.” 

A  parish  clerk  apologized  to  a  church  dig¬ 
nitary  who  had  been  summoned  to  take  a  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  small  village.  “I  am  sorry,  sir,  to 
have  brought  such  a  gentleman  as  you  to  this 
poor  little  place.  A  worse  gentleman  would 
have  done  if  we  had  only  known  where  to  find 
him.” 

“You  know,  Dorothy,  these  biscuit  of 
yours”  —he  began,  as  he  reached  across  the 
breakfast  table  and  helped  himself  to  the 
seventh.  “Yes?”  said  his  wife,  with  a  weary, 
feeble  smile.  “Ah!  they’re  nothing  like 
mother’s.”  “No?’  And  the  smile  was  gone. 
“No!  Not  a  bit.  You  see,  mother’s  were 
heavy  and  gave  me  the  dyspepsia,  while 
yours  are  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  I  can  eat 
about — why,  what’s  the  matter,  Dorothy?” 
She  had  fainted. 
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